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The Rights and Responsibilities 
of Teachers” < ET 


ANDREW G. CLAUSON, JR. 
President, Board of Education, City of New York 


the young in their growth towards physical, mental, social, moral 
and vocational competence. They are concerned with the full flower- 
ing of the potentialities of the young. The pattern of life tomorrow 


is, in large measure, determined by the success of teachers in meet- 


ing their responsibilities today. 


-A NEW RESPECT. Over the years, the status of the teacher has 
risen remarkably in public esteem. This rise in prestige has paral- 
leled the growing appreciation, on the part of the public, of the vital 
importance of public education to national well-being. Never before 
have such high standards been insisted upon in the preparation of 
the intending teacher; never before, to my knowledge, has the 
gerieral public been so ready to pay for advanced training and for 
demonstrated efficiency in teaching. 
~' Credit for the change in public attitude may be ascribed in large 
measure to the unrelenting efforts of professional organizations on 
the national, state, and local levels. There has been no “letup” in 


“their drive for improved practites in the recruitment, training, 
. Selection, and employment of teacher personnel. At the same time,‘ 
~ f- teaching and the teacher have won added professional stature. 


_LEGAL RESTRICTIONS. A growing realization in the public 
mind of the importance of teaching has led to the enactment of state 
Statutes designed to protect the commonwealth from the misguided 
efforts of teachers who are extremists. Thus section 12A of the 
New York Civil Service Law forbids teachers, principals and 


superintendents from ‘advocating, orally or in writing, the overthrow — 


of the government by, force and from organizing or becoming a 
member of a group advocating such action. More recently, at the 
1947 session of the state legislature, an act was passed forbidding 
Participation in teacher strikes under penalty of dismissal. 
Statutory restrictions upon the exercise of certain rights by 
* Address given at the Third Annual Dinner of the Nassau County Classroam 
eachers Association December. 10, 1947—Sideheads ours, 
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teachers are supplemented by many restrictions of a 
nature, but none the less binding, representing school b 
tions. Conduct unbecoming a teacher and actionable 
regulations covers a wide area of behavior ranging, in 
munities, from smoking in public or dancing in publ 
offenses, fortunately of rare occurrence. The unique 
teachers to youth has impelled school boards to insis 
on the part of teachers which is beyond criticism i 
local standards of behavior. Overzealousness in thi 
cause.school boards to investigate matters of purely 
having no bearing upon the effectiveness of the teacher. 


sA 


THE POWER OF EXAMPLE. Person 
_ teachers is a prerequisite in moulding cha 
the teacher does; what she is, has a more d 
than what she preaches. Speaking as a 1 
associations should and must formulate 
their membership ;-that such association 
in educating their membership to live up 
ards; that, when necessary, 
have consciously acted aga 
time, such associations: 
of teachers from any 


unwarrantable invasion of th 
guided groups, comm 


unities, and school boards, 


INCREASED DEMANDS, 
room teaching. Within the 
instruction with small grou 
increased demands upon 


past decade, the attempt to replace class 
P and individualized teaching has made 


P 
Purely loca | 
oard regula. 
under local = 
Some com. -| - 
ic to crimina | 
relationship of ||. 
t upon conduct. | 
n terms of the x | 
s direction may | 
private concern 


1948} 


al éxample on the part of | 
racter in the young. What | 
ecisive effect upon children — = 
ayman, I think that teacher: { 
Standards of behavior forf 
S must exercise leadership a 
to the spirit of such stand- $. 
they impose penalties updn members who- 
inst the spirit of the code. At the same a | 
must work without “letup” for the protection’ { 


Few vocations are as taxing as class-; F. 


the teacher’s time and energy. The time. 
required after school h 


assembling instructional 


Unfortunately, 


too many citizen 
of the teacher’s 


à view has b ted by the 
apparent readiness of tea MA RURDOREE BY 


pe x eachers in the Past to undertake community 
activities and services on their own time : 
n | 


” 


ours for preparation, for planning, for | 


s in the school community think | 
what it was ten, twenty, or thirty | 
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VOLUNTARY ACTIVITIES. As I see it, teachers have a genu- 


iti i eir 
ine interest in the activities of children ánd youth throughout th 


: to 
waking hours. From such interest they should not and must no 


divorce themselves. What the child does in his home, in the neigh- 


borhood, in the playground, at camp, in the Scout troop has a — 
| bearing on his development. An alert teacher will want to know 


how each child spends his time outside school. She will also make 


it a point to discover what facilities the community offers for out- 
__ of-school hours. Time permitting, she will probably arrange to carry 
forward a club program after school hours or to participate per-, 
‘|. sonally in voluntary youth-service activities. 


Any attempt, however, on the part of any community to compel 


all teachers to participate in youth or community activities by fiat 


is apt to prove futile and self-defeating. The success of such activi- 
ties depends largely on the missionary zeal of the volunteer. In the 


absence of dynamic drive in the leader, group activities become 


stereotyped and unattractive. The teacher’s lack of interest in an 
imposed chore is reflected all too often in the uninteresting charac- 
ter of the activities she directs. 


 . Furthermore, compelling all teachers to participate in youth or 


community activities may prove short-sighted in that it adversely 


=> < affects classroom instruction. It is a truism that communities, schools, 
eir: rights by mis-.: = 


and classes vary tremendously in the problems they present. Teachers 
assigned to difficult schools and classes often find the responsibili 
of effective teaching and guidance so demanding as to preclude 
Participation in extracurricular activities. Any attempt to compel 
such teachers to assume additional duties must certainly result in a 
lowering of their effectiveness in the classroom. l 

A third objection to any proposal to require teacher participation 
in youth and community activities is the fact that persons in the 
Community, other than teachers, are apt to feel that their services 
are not required. This would indeed be an unfortunate outcome in 
that public participation, support, and interest in the program would 
gradually wane. | 


t 


THE YEARS AHEAD. Inthe years immediately ahead I expect 
the schools to become more and more concerned’ with the problems 
involved in serving the school community. In this effort, the schools 
will join forces with other public services and private agencies 
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_ operating within the community. : They will participate in the { 

ing of overall plans for community betterment. T 
the thinking and services of qualified and interest 
end. In short, the schools will neither control n 
will work cooperatively with other agencies in the 
community improvement, and, at the same tim 
effort to make their program for children as at 
and significant as it can be made. At any rat 
opinion, the opinion of a layman and not of a p 
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; ram- 
hey will capital 


e, this is one man’s 
rofessional educator. 
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SCHOOL WORDS 


| NORMAL SCH OOL—A colleague recently queried about the use 
of the word “norma!” in 


the names of teacher-training institutions. She 
wondered whether they were called “N ormal” to assure the outside 
world that persons wanting to teach were of sound mind. That’s a 
Joke and shé’ll have to 


M. R. 


948), 
ed teachers to this i 
or dominate. They: 4 
common effort fop | 
e, put forth every | 
tractive, rewarding: | 


ld 





-_ examination, at least in its last stag 
- with no psychological retreat. Finall 
__ and are left to wonder—are we really the best of the lot? 


=- —and in the minds of 


Procedure two years | 


_* Readers will no doubt re 
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To the Board of Examiners 


PAUL BRANDWEIN 
Forest Hills High School 


We are happy to be able to present this article by Dr. Paul Brand- | 


wein and the following article by Mr. Joseph Jablonower of the Board 


_ of Examiners, written in answer to Dr. Brandwein’s. We hope that 
Dr. Brandwein’s questions, doubts, and suggestions and Mr. Jab- 
~ lonower’s forthright and objective treatment will do much to clarify 
_ |. fundamental issues and policies in an area o 
$: teacher. [Ed.] 


f vital concern to every 


I have just been through the examination for first assistant.* | 
Let us picture the procedure. Some 50 to 100 candidates may take 


$ the examination. Possibly 0 to 10 may pass. Usually the number is 


nearer five. As the two-year long examination progresses (some 


|. first assistant congratulated us on our good fortune; his was three 
| years long), candidates drop out or are failed ; some are indifferent; 
+- some are philosophical; some determine to try again. But a good 


number, disillusioned and bitter, determine not to try again. The 


y, some candidates are licensed 


A CRUEL PROCEDURE. Now at the outset, two things should 


_ be made clear. F irst, there isn’t the slightest intimation here that the 


examiners are cruel or indifferent. But there is little doubt in my mind 


many of the candidates (successful or un- 
mination itself is a cruel one. Considering 
which examiners are placed, I can say in 
empt was made to make me as comfortable 
een examiner and candidate permits. I had 
confidence in the integrity of the examiners 
o little doubt in my mind that an examination 
ong means, the facts at my disposal being, 
considered, that the Board of Examiners is woefully understaffed. 


Second, if promotion in any institution of business were based on 
a procedure in which: : 
S 


Successful) that the exa 
the difficult position in 
retrospect that every att 
as the relationship betw 
and still do have every 
concerned. There is als 


cognize the similarity of some of the statements to 
© made here with those in the Guild report. Nevertheless, it is felt that the 
type of testimony given here may be valuable. Besides, this article was pre- 
Pared and submitted before the Guild report was promulgated, 
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1. regularly, the most ambitious, and possibly the most 
and successful young men were called to face the hurdles , t a 
overlong and rigorous examination; . ae 

2. regularly, those who were failed were not given the Psycho. | 
logical retreats and compensations desirable to keep their morale at 
a high pitch; O O y bio EE 

3. regularly the vast majority were failed; 
then I should predict that those young men would seek 
opportunity to leave the institution or, failing to do so, 
continue to give their best to the institution, 
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education—as a whole—are few. In the near future—and this is 
not a primary problem of our Board of Examiners—there is a grave 
need to make available to the teaching corps wider opportunities for 
promotion. These need not be all of the license type. Certainly 
expertness in different fields should gain for the expert some con- 
sideration other than a free period or so. One of the problems which 
remain to be solved is that of encouraging our talented teachers to 
continue their progress toward expertness in various fields. Human 
behavior being what it is, a letter of commendation is not a sufficient 
stimulus. Other, more tangible awards are desirable and necessary. 


At present, however, let us consider the fact that leadership in 
our New York City schools is generally sought through examina- 
tion. I should subscribe to the examination procedure for first as- 

sistant if it tested. for leadership and teaching ability primarily. I 
am not convinced precisely because evidence of leadership and teach- 
ing ability per se was not called for till the end of the examination. 
Meanwhile many individuals had failed along the line. 


the first | 
might not | 


SENSITIVITY. Now in my experience, teachers in 
a sensitive lot. And we would have them so. We select 
matter of fact, for their sensitivity to the needs 
youth, for their readiness to sense the problems 
their sensitiveness to world 


general are 

-them, as a} 
and interests of | 
of children, for | 
conditions. In short, they are sensitive | 
to the various aspects involved in human relationships, for their job | - 


~ 


LEADERSHIP FIRST. Neither am I convinced that a written 
examination testing the individual's knowledge of subject matter is 
a desirable procedure of elimination at the beginning. Of course 
leaders should be scholars. But first it seems to me they should 
Prove their leadership, then their scholarship. Of the two, the quality 


of leadership appears to me to be particularly necessary in a first 
assistant or other similar posts. 


subjects them precisely to that type of strain which sensitive people} - 
find difficult to bear—and that over a long period? ease 

I am not ready to overestimate the bitterness of people who have 
en failed after one and a half years of hopeful and watchful wait; . 
g; neither shall I underestimate it. But wherever there is an ex- 
amination there must be some who will fail. Of course. But it at , 
my opinion—and the opinion of candidates with whom I have dis- I suggest a reversal of examination procedure. Our first concern 
cussed the matter—that a short examination would eliminate many b should be with proof of leadership and teaching ability. What 
of the undesirable effects of failure. For it is the interminable walt) has the individual done to improve teaching? Is the individual a 
from one phase of the examination to the other; it is the subjection good teacher—with promise of becoming even better? Articles 
over a long period to rumor after rumor; it is both anticipation añ written, speeches made, committee work accomplished, innovations 
anticlimax which make the examination an ordeal. Who can take ¥ introduced, etc., should be considered. The individual’s excellence 
So eaitly, with detrimental effect, after two years of enervat | as a teacher should be clearly established. All these considered items 


Should first qualify the individuals for entry into examination. 
Of course, I am in 
wrestle with th 


not end these r 
the amelioratio 


Can sensitive people withstand the kind of examination which; 


} 


be 


in 


the favored position that I do not need t 


e practical problems involved. Nevertheless, I sag f A SUGGESTED PROCEDURE. The type of examination pro- 
emarks without some suggestions—naive or not— 


cedure for first assistant I have in mind is roughly something of 
n Of present procedure. > this nature. ‘It is quite similar, I suppose, to an appraisal type of 


| obp _ °xamination. Teacher X, fully aware of the standards of the Board 
UNITIES. ‘The whole pr% of 


FEW PROMOTIONAL OPPORT ot Examiners by virtue of the fact that he has read its booklet out- 


lem is aggravated by 


the fact that Opportunities for promotion me 


1 


ej 
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try for promotion.* 


The candidate applies for examination to the Board of Examiners | 
The first thing the candidate does is to submit his full record, with | 


documentation, to a committee of the Board of Examiners. The : 
Board in turn certifies his record is satisfactory. If not, in a per- 
sonal interview, in all friendliness (the candidate knows he is to be 


helped in reaching his goal) the examiners suggest, aided perhaps | 
by a committee of first assistants, certain practices which will satisfy | 


them. 
Suppose the Board of Examiners is satisfied. Then the candid- 
ate is asked to report for a physical examination and an interview 


by a speech expert. The physical examination like the examination _} 


of record is qualifying. It may make X aware of a remediable 
defect, or it may tell him that he may never qualify. But it is” 
educative. It may help him improve himself. The speech inter- 
view (not a test) is of the same sort. ; $ 


Then the candidate is ready for a qualifying teaching test. He 
gets two tests in his own schools in his own classes. He is notified | 


the day before at dismissal that he will be examined the following 
day. Should not the candidate be given an opportunity to teach 
Students he knows? After all we are agreed that teaching is an 
intimate relationship between student and teacher. | 
If the first test is unsatisfactory and if the conditions warrant 

it, he may get another test. Should the candidate’s teaching ‘be un- 
Satisfactory he should be acquainted with the undesirable features 
of his work. This I understand is being done now. 

The examiners may protest that theirs is not a supervisory func- 
tion. Their business is not to improve the candidate. But they do 
have a close relationship to the Board of Education. By their prac- 
tices they do exert a beneficial or retarding effect on education. They 
do use teaching personnel as assistants. So if their function is not 
one of supervision, it is certainly one of close cooperation with the 
educational institution they serve. The type of cooperation sug” 
gcsted here may offer the candidates the assurance, the psychologic 


security they need. They may feel that the institution they servé 
considers them to be 


be dispelled, 


Ey 


* There is no such booklet as 
12 | i 


far as I have been able to determine. 
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lining in detail the qualifications of the position he seeks, decides to | 
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useful people; bitterness and discomfort may 
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Having qualified in these preliminary steps, which are also 
pointed at helping the teacher improve himself, X is now ready for 
the examination. He knows the Board is on his side; nothing 
would please it more than to have him pass. He feels he is part of 
a team—all working for children. His morale is high. 

Meanwhile the Board has been qualifying many candidates who 
have submitted their qualifications in view of the Board’s announce- 
ment of its intention to hold an examination for, let us say, first 
assistant. When it has a sufficient number of candidates, the written 
examination is announced for six months or- so away (from the 
date of its original announcement). During this time other can- 

didates may qualify. The qualified candidates prepare for written 

examinations and supervision tests to be given in a space of one 

month. The candidates are told to expect the grades within two 

months after the last examination is held. All candidates take both 

examinations. After the whole picture is in, the unsuccessful can- 

didates are interviewed separately and allowed to examine the 

papers and reports on them. (Of course if a candidate has failed- 
in one, or if the extent of failure is slight in the two phases of the 

examination, he will be re-examined.) | 

In any event, the candidate sees his shortcomings and may remedy 
them if he so desires. He may take the next examination or another 
till he succeeds. But he need not repeat the qualifying portions— 
record, physical examination, teaching test, interview and speech 
interview. He has at least gained something by taking the examina- 
tion. He has not lost two years of work. He also knows that the 
examination procedure, when he does repeat it, will be short; and 
he will know the results quickly. 

By this method, or any other similar method, it is hoped that 
Strain and stress are limited to a month or so. Qualified candidates 
will study with a purpose; their teaching will (in preparation for 
the examination) be considerably improved. This should also elimin- 
ate a good deal. of the drain in morale and stamina as one Waits for 


a notice of the next phase of examination—or a cold form letter 
of failure. 


However, if the examination system suggested here is judged in- 
effective in 


eliminating stress, strain and bitterness so characteris- 
tic of the present one, then another one will need be devised. This 
1s the salient point to which this article is addressed, 

It may also be that there will be protests that the procedure sug- 
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warranted and presumptuous in the light of my inexperience in deal. 


method of examination described here may be useful, therefore, 
in suggesting a possible approach rather than an acceptable method, 


some merit. : 


1. Perhaps the Board will examine the general validity of the statements $- 


set down in the first part of this article (those not dealing with the method 
of the examination per se.) ~ a s 


w 


ceptance in the teaching staff. ` 


3. Perhaps, on the basis of its investigations, the Board will ask for | > tional disturbance to all candidates—those who fail, as well as those 


such changes in Civil Service law as it deems necessary to fulfill its func- who succeed. 


tions as a part of the educational system of New York City. (It may be. 


that such investigations have already been made, and recommendations have 


| w f BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
gested here is impractical. This may be so. It is not my Suggestion iti a a ee 


that the type of examination noted here be used; this would be un- ‘ ‘he examination which passed me. Others are not satisfied with the 









‘EXAMINATIONS CAN BE HELPFUL. I am not satisfied with 


f examination procedure which failed them. Still others say that 
ing with the problems examiners face. But I do state emphatically a 


that a useful solution must be found to the problem of ameliorating | 


the conditions described in the first part of this article. The cedure which convinces the candidate that he has been given every 


examination procedures at their best will never be appreciated. I do 
not hold this point of view. I believe that an examination pro- 


| opportunity to prove his worth as a leader and teacher may merit 


_ | appreciation. 

It may also be that the method of examination suggested here. 
may not be in conformance with the laws which regulate Civil. Ser- 
vice examinations, especially the type given for the supervisory, 
position. Be that as it may, the following suggestions may have 


In any event, one of the most profitable things we can do is to 


+ turn our attention to the procedures which select our teachers 


whether they be in the classroom, or whether they be in a super- 
-visory position. The selection of good teachers and supervisors is 
; one of the most important problems, if not the basic problem, in 
education. . 


I came out of the examination feeling that the examiners had an 


` { exceedingly difficult task before them—and that they were doing 


- fall they humanly could under the conditions. I. know, too, that 
2, Perhaps if the Board sees some truth in these statements it will then |. the Board of Examiners is constantly scrutinizing its own ee 
set about investigating fully the extent to which they meet general ‘ac- ` I hope that an examination procedure will be forthcoming whi 


while it selects the right people does so with a minimum of emo- 


already been submitted. If so, they have not been made generally available). $ 


It may-also be that the examiners already have a method which 


they plan to submit to experience. It is hoped that whatever method 
_ 1s adopted, a rigorous test 
-will be made. 


THE TEACHING TEST, I could, for instance, quarrel with the 
validity of the teaching tests which place the teacher before a class s 
under a severe and unnatural strain. Cas 
ee people watching and taking notes’ | 
e abnormality of the situation, and 1 _ 


he sees for the first time, 
one teach at his best with thr 
Also the class is aware of th 
actions are hard to predict. 

mind, little validity. I should 
for all examinations the Bo 
that the candidates who faile 
as those passed. Is there s 
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This type of teaching test has, to my 


ard gives. I should like to be certat 


d would not make as good first assistants 
uch evidence now? 


like to see validated procedures adoptet. 


of the validity of the procedures adopted — 


WHAT PRICE PROMOTION? 


Oliver Wendell Holmes once mistook an insane asylum for a . 
college, Realizing his mistake, he explained to the gatekeeper and 
` {Commented humorously: “I suppose, after all, there is not a great 
deal of difference.” | 
“Yes, there is,” replied the guard. “In this place you must show 
Some improvement before you can get out.” 


—Real Dope (Kamloops, British Columbia, Canada) 


1S 
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For the Board of Examiners 


OSEPH JABLONOWER 
a of Examiners, City of New York 


The effort of Dr. Brandwein, a successful applicant for a super. 
visory license, to improve a procedure whereby he was found ft 


and meritorious, is commendable. Dr. Brandwein undertakes to sub. i 


mit a diagnosis and to offer a remedy. At one point he even ven- 


tures a prognosis. “The type of cooperation suggested here may | 
offer candidates the assurance, the psychological security they nee ia 
They may feel that the institution that they serve considers them 


to be useful people; bitterness and discomfort may be dispelled,” 


We digress from the main theme to state here that we cannot! 
accept as valid the portrayal of teachers as needing reassurance as | ` 
tu their usefulness or indispensability in their present position merely | . 
because they failed to achieve promotion via an examination. Thou- | 
sands of teachers find professional fulfillment in their work asl 


teachers. It is an unworthy derogation of the status of these teachers’ 


and of those teachers who, having failed of promotion, continue suc-) 


cessfully in the performance of their work, to place the stamp of | 
worth, as the writer does by implications, only on promotion out of 
that work and into another type of service. | 


. We proceed now to deal with points made in the diagnosis and) _ 


_ the remedies proposed therefor. 


Overlong Procedures? The Record 
We are informed that the procedure is overlong, two years being- 
the “overlong” period with which our writer has had his most recen! ` 
experience. He assumes that this has been true in all examination 
which were conducted at about the same time and that two year 
or so is the usual period for the conduct of them. What does thé 
record show? The following : a 
During the two year period 1944-46, 105 examinations were 0” 
_ ducted and completed for licenses other than license as first ass! 
tant. Of these, 78 were completed in less than one year’s time. 


the remaining 27 examinations, 23 were completed within from 
13 months to 18 mo 


24 months. rd 
Dr. Brandwein recognizes the fact that even a two-year pet! 


constitutes an improvement over a period of about five years, es 
time taken for a similar examination announced in 1931. He do | 
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1,000 applicants. 


nths, 4 were completed within from 19 months K ; 
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not appear to know, however, that during the two years in which 
the examination was being completed for those members of his 
group who attained a pass mark in the written test, the Board of 


Examiners licensed applicants in other levels and in other areas as 
follows: . 


(1) An examination for license as teacher in common branches 
was announced in the Spring of 1945. Over 2,000 applicants took 
the written test. By September 9, 1945 the list was promulgated, 
(Licenses in this connection were issued subject to verification of 
eligibility and supplementary examination of record). 


(2) Four months later in a second written test held in connec- 
tion with an examination for the same license, approximately 1,300 
papers were submitted. The resulting list, prepared under similar 
conditions, was promulgated seven months later. 


(3) In September 1945, more than 1,200 applicants submitted 
papers in written tests in connection with examinations for license 
as teacher in junior high. schools. Ten different subjects were in- 
volved. All but one of these were completed within five months. 

(4) In 1946, approximately 1,000 applicants submitted papers 
in written tests in examinations for license in junior high schools.. 


All of the nine lists which resulted from these examinations were 


promulgated within four months from the date of the written tests. 
In order to keep this article within reasonable dimensions, we 


make no more than passing reference to the scores of examinations 


for license as substitute teacher given to more than 2,500 applicants 
and the examinations for school clerk which involved more than 


N 


We take this opportunity to record, however inadequately, our 


appreciation of the generous cooperation of those principals, first. . 
_ assistants, and other supervisors who, recognizing the urgency of the 


need, sacrificed much of their leisure time and vacation periods in 
Order to assist the Board of Examiners in its efforts to give to the 
Schools personnel where and when it was most urgently needed. 
Obviously, without their help, the task would have been impossible 


`of achievement. Our reason for submitting these details is that we 


are happy to take advantage of this opportunity to make it clear that 
the delay in completing some of the examinations for supervisory 
licensës was caused by the pressing necessity for staffing the ele- 
mentary and the junior high schools. 
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ASSISTANCE LIMITED. It- should be borne in mind in this E. 
connection that the number of assistant examiners 1S necessarily E 
limited. Not all supervisors are, per se, emp e — A assis- -_ 
tant examiners. Some are disqualified by reason ot the act at they a 

give courses for remuneration or are connected with coaching’ a 
classes. Some are recent appointees. Also, in order to achieve a E t 
reasonable degree of uniformity in the rating of papers, appraisal | 


of teaching ability, evaluating of performance in interview, it iş 


necessary to keep the base small. For these and for other reasons | 
that will readily occur to the reflective reader, the examining process EA 
is not to be accelerated by the mere increase in number of assistant = f- to qualify for a “higher” post is to be expected. However, to make 


examiners. 


In respect of clerical assistance, the Board of Examiners was af- : oF 
fected in the same way as other organizations. Some of the clerks 
were called to the armed forces and some were lured to more lucra- 
tive employment. The Board of Examiners shared in the common = 
_ experience of finding it difficult immediately to replace such ex- _ 


perienced people with a sufficient number of competent substitutes. 


Under the circumstances, the Board of Examiners had no choice” ; 
but to give right of way to those ‘examinations that would yield. | 
personnel for those parts of the service in which the emergencies - + 
were most acute. The following tabulation will show, further, that {| 


where.and when such urgency did not obtain, the examinations for 
license as first assistant were conducted with greater dispatch: 


During the period under consideration examinations were a s 
ducted for license as first assistant in 19 subjects. Of these, a 
examinations were completed within less than 12 months, 8 too 


from 18 months to 20 months, the remaining 6 took from 21 to 24 
months, one took 25 months, and 2 took 26 months. The average 


length of the waiting period was 20 months. There is reason to - 


believe that, having by now passed the peak of the demand on its 


energies, the Board of Examiners will find it possible hereafter to 
complete examinations in a 


period. 


Teachers and the Examination Process 


Another point in the dia 
teachers are “ 


however, is n 
a stimulating 
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ot a trait that operates in a vacuum, Sensitivity implies 
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their pupils, their relations with professional as 


`< with and that they need to be furnished with “ 
a > logical or other, is to make them appear less w 

{į more worthy, Teachers know, as all other 
-© about it know, 


< {> not all people a 


: matter do well to examine critically, 


` and the validity of their evalua 


period even shorter than this average ~ 


gnosis submitted by Dr. Brandwein is that $ 
a sensitive lot” He “would have them so.” Sensitivity, 


agent of which an organism is aware. We would, all 
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of us, have teachers sensitive to a number of important matters, of- 


which their professional status is only one, albeit a very important 
one. We do not accept as valid the representation of teachers as 
persons for whom the concern about their status eclipses other ele- 
ments of their professional and civic concern, such as the needs of 


ssociates, and the needs 
of their communities. 


We do not believe the implication -is warranted that teachers are 
more intensely concerned about themselves than are workers in other 
fields. That they will suffer from the chagrin of failure in an effort 


it appear that because of that failure they are to be commiserated 


orthy rather than 


people who have thought 
that some people are more able than others and that 


re equally endowed. Those applicants for license who 
succeed, those who fail, and all others whọ are interested in the 
as does Dr. Brandwein, the proc- 
inguished from the less able, the 
ersons who are charged. with the 
the grave responsibility of seeking 
res, and to increase the reliability 
tion instruments. But it must be 
recognized that any examination will, as a rule, result in something 
less than success for all applicants because, generally, a smaller 


number are needed than apply and because, further, not all teachers 
are equipped to be supervisors, | 


ess whereby the more able are dist 
qualified from the unqualified. P 
task of making the selections have 
always to improve their procedu 


- WHAT EXAMI 
, Va 


ae NATIONS MUST DO. The reliability and the 
lidity of an examination in civil service is not to be gauged by the 
number or Percentage of the applicants who pass or fail. The major 
consideration is that the examination yield qualified persons in suffi- 
cient number, during the legal life of the eligibility list. 
; Dr, Brandwein apparently recognizes the fact that, in general, not 
Persons can Possibly be adjudged as qualified. He would “make 
Vailable to the teaching corps other opportunities for promotion. 
ese need not all be of the license type. . . . Human nature being 
What it is, a 


: letter of commendation is not a sufficient stimulus. Other 
More tangip 


le awards are desirable and neces 


sary.” Fortunately for 
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the Board of Examiners, he does not see it as “a primary Probleth o Fe 
our Board of Examiners” to devise such awards. ie 


of perfection which is offered by Dr. Brandwein when he says: 


_ “I would like to be certain that the candidates who failed would not T 
make as good first assistants as those who passed.” He poses 2 k 
problem in-research for which control seems to be impossible. He 
offers not the slightest suggestion as to how data toward the answer | 


to such a question might be adduced. 


A DANGEROUS ALTERNATIVE. But even though Dr. Brand- | _ 
wein exempts the Board of Examiners from responsibility in this |- 


connection, we cannot refrain from suggesting that he give further 


thought to his proposal to ascertain whether he foresees quite the | 
full significance of the remedy which he suggests. Is it not tanta-~} - 

mount to a proposal to base a grant of salary increment for teachers f- 
on their achieving a rating of superior merit or to promote teachers | 
who are recommended by immediate supervisors? When he would | - 


not have all promotions of the license type, what method not “of. 
license type” does he mean? Does he not see in this proposal first 
steps toward the ‘undermining of the merit system? | 


Appraising, the Appraisal System _ 


Dr. Brandwein’s proposal to make appraisal of the record of the | 
applicant only a qualifying part of the examination would, if 
adopted, mean in effect that the ranking of the applicant would 1 | 
no way be affected by the quality of the record. The only require 
ment with respect to record would be that it be at least sufficiently 
meritorious. The applicant whose record is distinguished in one 
more respects would fare no better on this score than his com: 
petitor for the license whose record is deemed acceptable. 


At least two elements in his 
Brandwein would reduce in i 


plan are mutually contradictory. Dr. 


test since it does not, in his Opi 
mation” about the applicant, 
ratings achieved by applicants 
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He would at the same time have t 
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mportance the findings in the wr itte? | 


in the written the only data on which © | 





base the ranking of the successful applicants, for it is to be noted 


© that Dr. Brandwein would reduce to the status of a qualifying test 
Bearing on the problem of validating examinations is the coungg | | 


not only the record of the applicants but also their achievements 
in -the teaching tests and in the interview tests. In commendable 
fashion the Constitution of the State of New York is clear on 
this point: it prescribes that examining boards,- in so far as is 
feasible, shall conduct their ‘examinations on an open and com- 


~ petitive basis. It has proved feasible to rate applicants with respect 


to their performance in teaching tests and in interview tests. 

The Board of Examiners has used the appraisal system in a 
number of examinations. It has even conducted examinations in 
which the appraisal of applicants preceded all other parts of the 
examination. However, in 1937-38, in connection with the ex- 
amination før license as first assistant in the physical sciences, 
about 20 of the applicants who had been appraised unfavorably 
and who had been excluded from the written test appealed to. the 
Courts and to the Commissioner of Education in an effort to invali- 
date the examination and to secure an order which would admit them 


-_ to the assembled written.test. Even though these petitioners failed in 


their attempt, the comparison of experience in this examination with 
the experiences in other examinations in which the appraisal system 
was employed only after the written test had been held has convinced 
the Board of Examiners that considerations of morale of staff indi- 


_ Cate that all applicants who are not clearly ineligible with respect to 


license requirements should be admitted to the assembled written tests 


-of an examination. 


THE WRITTEN TEST. Having the appraisal of applicants pre- 


_ cede the written test might even retard rather than accelerate the 


completing of an examination on at least two counts. First, it would 
mean the application of the laborious and long drawn out procedure 
to all applicants even though in a later part, the written test, a not 
negligible percentage would fail to qualify. Second, it would mean 
waiting with subsequent parts of the examination, particularly the 
assembled written test, until all applicants who fail in the appraisal 
test shall have had an opportunity to present petitions and, in the 
“vent of denial of their petition by the Board of Examiners, even to 
*xercise the right to appeal to the courts or to the Commissioner of 

ducation. Certainly experience with the appraisal system offers no 
&round for believing that the appraisal system accelerates the ex- 
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_— process. Some experience with this procedure in 4 recent 
examination for license as principal, when it was applied only jn 

the case of applicants who had passed the written test, is revealing, | 
To examine 168 such applicants, 21 principals were released from | 
their regular school obligations for the greater part of a term. The | 


` 


total number of applicants who took the written test, in part or ni. 
whole, was 474; The problem in arithmetic, whereby to point the |- 


moral, is fairly simple. EE 


THE- TEACHING TEST. Inthe same connection: we might con. | 


sider briefly the proposal to give teaching tests to all applicants, “two 


tests in his own school; in his own classes.” For this, too, would FS 
serve to retard the process. In accordance with the present arrange. | 


ment, all applicants who are entitled to the teaching test are given 


such tests in schools “foreign” to them. Two or -three applicants | 
can be examined by the one panel in one day. All are tested under. : : 
the same or similar conditions. The method suggested might well | © 
make it necessary for the panel to visit as many schools as there are pe 
applicants, and-on at least as many days. Two such tests to an appli- f 
cant would further increase the number of days to be given over. = 
to the teaching tests. Experience into which we cannot go here has 


taught the Board of Examiners that it makes for greater reliability 


and for greater uniformity to have the applicants take tests in 
“foreign” schools.* 3 T, 


— 


WILL THIS REDUCE STRAIN? Finally, let us see whether | 
Strain on the applicant due to suspense occasioned by awaiting the | 
outcome of an examination is in any measure reduced by the pro 
cedure which is envisaged in the pro 
ing to the scheme proposed by Dr. Brandwein, the examination { 
period is to be divided into two parts: first, a preliminary peric 
during which the Board of Examiners is to receive applications an 

to administer the Preliminary qualifying tests; second, the’ f 


period when, a sufficient number of : adjudged 
as qualified on the basis of th arr bees 30) 


—— € preliminary tests, the written tests 


* ° 
a =i scoot system other than our own could not, as a rule, b 
of such appl; cir “home schools, The result would be either total exclusi? 
Pplicants or special treatment for them in an open and competit” 


examination. The 
ai aean first result would be unfortunate, the second woul i 
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are to be administered. It is submitted that for all applicants the 
strain begins certainly not later than the day on which they file the 
initial application. For persons who fail to qualify in the preliminary 


_ tests the strain is over when they are notified of their failure unless, 


of course, they exercise their right to petition. But for those who are 


- successful in the preliminary tests the strain continues. 


It is unrealistic to undertake by fiat to limit this second phase to 
a period of two months. A moment's reflection should show that, in 
view of the possibilities in the matter of personnel and of the care 


_ with which the rating of written and supervision tests must be done, 
it doesn’t make sense to propose arbitrarily a time limitation of this - 


sort. 


Work In Progress 


| ” A number of other matters are dealt with by Dr. Brandwein in his 


provocative article. However, not all these need be treated in as 
great detail, in large part because they are corollaries of the proposals 
with which we have dealt or because they are not, as he indicates, 
within the province of the Board of Examiners. However, as a 


successful applicant, he has had no first hand experience with some 


important aspects of the work of the Board of Examiners, such as 


_ the following: 


l. The Board of Examiners is undertaking to liberalize regulations in the 
matter of petitions and appeals, 
2. 


In connection with some examinations, the Board of Examiners is ex- 
perimenting with an arrangement whereby applicants who are unsuc- 


cessful in supervision tests are permitted to see the work sheets used in 
these tests, 


- 


Examiners or their assistants have conferences with applicants who are 
unsuccessful in the oral English tests and teaching tests. 

= Xk w * ¥ 

We are grateful for the opportunity which this occasion affords 
to call attention to the fact that the Board of Examiners recognizes 
the ‘mportance of maintaining staff morale, to acquaint teachers with 
Its efforts to improve its examination procedures, and to assure them 
of its intention to be objective with respect to its routines. It has 
Welcomed and it continues to welcome proposals of ways in which 
its work may be improved. Where proposals have shown promise 
and seemed feasible of adoption they have been adopted. Some of 

e recent modifications in the procedure have grown out of sug- 
S€stions from applicants, from assistant examiners, and from certain 
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d agencies not in our system who are also versed in these 
persons an ~ very time of this writing, conferences are being held 
matters. At maa groups, experimentation with modified pro- 
ot s Being arranged for, and some of the rules governing 


appeals and petitions are being reformulated. 


Progress in these and similar directions is slower than any of us 
would like to have it. It is as fast as the other obligations of the 


Board of Examiners in other aspects of its work and as the re- 


sponsibility for care and thoroughness together make possible. The 
work of the Board of Examiners will be informed always by a sens e 


of its purpose to obtain for the children in our schools the most 
competent personnel, teaching and supervisory, that can be assured 
through an examination system. It is for this reason that the 


examination procedures have been and will continue to be subject. 


always to scrutiny and appraisal by the Examiners. It is for this 


reason that suggestions such as those with whic 


h we deal here, 
offered to the end of improving the instrument, are bein 


ful and grateful consideration, 


CICA), 


TWIG-BENDING TIME 
' Tf the ani | 
MY er ad ee of and tet education as our race does, we 
sam ; e€ lamb, the f 
Son the aie eel not lay the worms which a patented 
ward the sun at e a eagle in order that they might fly with him to- 
a hodge- t the education of i : ; 
ge-podge, man is very often just such 


—Johann Pestalozzi 
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awl upon the earth ` / 
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Educational Snobbery Must Cease 


ABRAHAM LEFKOWITZ. 
Samuel J. Tilden High School 


The present high’ school organization and curriculum were de- 
veloped and geared for a selective group of students who were being 
prepared for college. It worked fairly well with students who possess 
a high intelligence quotient. Changed economic conditions, techno- 
logical advances and higher compulsory education laws have forced 


thousands -of school children into our secondary schools who do not 


thrive on existing courses of study, upon present methods or upon 
the Regents’ Examinations. The subsequent modifications or ad- 
justments made to fit the new type of secondary school pupils— 
modified courses, cooperative education, vocational education, etc., 
have mitigated the problem, but they do nof constitute a satisfactory 
or definitive solution. Certainly they do not solve the problem for 
the low I.Q.’s, for slow learners, or for those students advanced to 
high schools on the basis of chronological promotions rather than 
upon mastery of essential educational skills. The poor student (slow, 
low 1.Q., non-verbal, etc.) is still largely a stepchild who is given 
inadequate consideration. At the same time, many bright pupils are 


inadequately challenged, if challenged at all, except for the classes 
organized for the very bright. 


A NEW APPROACH. The solution to this basic problem does 


not lie in lip-service as re 
educational tinkering ca 
lies in a completely new 
te the needs of the indi 
tion flexibility or elasti 
equipped 


presented by subject-matter modifications or 


approach. This means fitting our education 
vidual pupil. That implies unlimited educa- 
city. Our high schools are not adequately 
nor are its administrators legally empowered to do, with 
any degree of success, what the new children require. We again are 
faced with the old battle between the intellectual aristocrats who 
elieve. in higher education for the academic minded or “mentally 
able” and the democratically-minded, who believe that all pupils 

y law to attend secondary schools, should be given the 
portunity to make the most of the nonverbal or other 


ey may. have—selling, Organizing ability, leadership quali- 
hanical or artistic abilit » ete, 


The Preceding facts imply 
establish special schools or s 


fullest op 
talents th 
ties, mec 


that in a democratic society we must 
chools within existing schools, to meet 
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| EDUCATIONAL SNOBBERY_ This j 
————_ t provide th UE. 1 necessarily means failure. IS 1S a il 
; of student. We must p ese. f , or slow learning i ini å A 7 
fully the needs of this new type € e special training like C.R.M.D, {f low 1.Q in the light of the increase of mechanization in both agri 
students with teachers ai size as to provide for individua f cially pat industry. Education should mean a different approach 
imi es E a Á PE 
“aa be ar ers should be determined by the neeg PS cited to ensure better balanced aE Teal Parco 
fnstroehons teste 1! b h ith life’s battles within their limited abiliti - 
. demands of the colleges nor by any essfully with life's i t 
of the children, not by the demand f study. The basie | succ : i How. much better that would be than to 
bodied in rigid courses of study. The basic ~ come fine social beings. p- BAW: doom much 
preconceived notions ¢m C : bjects, becay A c ; , ks imposed upon a “good child”; do 
erimental. If certain subjects, Se of f impossible tas : th 
a rr pig ie t fit a particular child, then they should be | rks = ridicule and amp = thus pars them on the pa 
me , ; . : SS . elinquency ! > 
ifed until success is assured or achieved. -E d maladjustment or even i 3 
changed or modified un | | p-a social potentialities of the low I.Q.’s or slow learners con 
UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES. This special type of school must- a. 


: h a challenge should 

i eatest challenge to educators. Suc 
e m e the imagination and the educational outlook of e 
polis thinking educator. Every child alienated by improper teach- - 


be planned upon the following basic principles: 


(1) The aim should be the fullest development of the wh 


ole child with ful) | 
` consideration to each individual. 


| ing or a prescribed course of study beyond his i m & 
i : ; i nor the 
' (2) Each child must win success often enough to encourage the child to try Sai chalked-up as an educational failure. Neither society 
harder and make for his happiness rather than the frustration which too > 
many of these children now meet. 


can continue the luxury of too many such failures. 
(3) The method as well as subject matter 


as represented by a course of Study th 
fied or fixed Tequirements, has no pla 


must be fluid or elastic, Rigidity, - 


-E E with d blaze a new 
a) teachers break with the past an 

at must be followed to meet speci- | RESULTS. If we 

ce in this school. ~ - 


approach along the experimental path in the manner ay I = 
ao F fident the results secured will startle the most optimistic. Succes 
(4) Teachers must be especially prepared for their job since subject-minded | E chools are predicated upon the fullest 
mastery teachers must give way to teachers inspired by the need for {į — 1S certain because such s JA i a es and training. 
emphasizing pupil growth or development, = utilization of our best educational facilities, resourc % wai 
- (5) The methods used should be predicated on trial and error. Those that | That should mean better motivation ; slow but steady =e a jair nn 
ah i l m the desired results, should be retained;. the others | our educational and social objectives; the happiness that likin 
ou e 3 wed : 
6 sear 3 invariably brings; better adjusted individuals with a greater & 
(6) The standards desired are not to be fixed passing mark 
ithin : i & marks nor mastery 
witun a specifie time), of specified 


i | for school. Hence they will stay longer. Their discipline will im 
achieved, results in the st; i subject matter which, if not | Prove because of their success and the happiness such success brings. 
; € stigma of failure. Instead we must stress growth Th ‘al oat ‘Il b Saer more sihelevame aud ‘beGecennnial 
in power, in ability to work © social gain will be a > 


scott it wi cheap at twice the price. 
. lal objectives—the th ll}. Personality. Whatever the cost, it will be ; 
°F large depending upon the ability of the student. EE En igk Why? Because we now pay six times as much to combat allen pè 
THE ALTERNAT we do to give them a social education. Dare we accept this challenge! 
especially trained a : „Propose these Special schools with | [most Sincerely hope so. If not, we may be undone. 
e ’ ers, w > ° i 
unlimited elasticity as to nil and cautative courses Possessing 


S 


. and subject 
t failure t i Ject matt 
public funds What O meet th 


er, because I am 


b C n£ 
'S Problem entails l E 
iS far , a large waste o 
viduals who may become ie It tends to create antisocial indi- os THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY 
Present education ends the; om d or even delinquent. At best, i As eve hool child is well aware, the cherry trees in East and 
much t er education and the: : f ry schoo 
. “20 Soon, Mo Cover, J Cir desire to secure it ER We 
quotient does d 


m convinced i 
t nec , ced that a 
necessarily Ensure success i i. 


| st Potomac Parks were presented by the City of Tokyo to the 
gh intelligence - | United States government in 1912. 


Ny more than a a _ Article on Washington in the New York Herald Tribune A 


n life a 
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Qualities of Great Teaching 
HOUSTON PETERSON* l 
When such motion pictures as “Good-by, Mr. Chips” and 


} “The f 
es, when changes in me 
Corn Is Green” are box office successes, ng college $ 


idered F 
dwell | 
Point | 

| long as |. 
people continue to believe absurdities, they will continue to commit | 

d Mac. | 

he same | 
or terrible, | — 

Poisons and |. 
more, said f- 

ops there; a } 

uence stops.” } 


curricula are front page news, and when education is cons 
the ultimate key to world order, it seems hardly necessary to 
on the importance of the teaching profession—and yet, the 
cannot be made too often or too emphatically. -For “as 


atrocities” (to quote the unforgettable sentence that Desmon 
Carthy has put into the mouth of Voltaire), and no one has t 
opportunity as the teacher to dispel absurdities, trifling, 
Day in and day out, he enlightens and strengthens, or 
mutilates, “A parent gives life, but as parent gives no 
Henry Adams. “A murderer takes life, but his deed st 
teacher affects eternity; he can never tell where his infl 


In what autobiography is this fateful influence no 
Recalling his two years at the College of William and 
Jefferson wrote: 


“It was my good fortune, and what 
ini y life, that Dr. William Small of Sco 
thematics, a man 
nce, with a 


t underlined? 


tland was then 
Professor of Ma 


Charles Darwin said: “I ha 
which influenced my whole career more than any other. This was 
my friendship with Professor Henslow. . 
man who walks with Hens! 


grammar and surveying and a lit 


On the other hand, we must 
and authors killed by inept pe 
Subject, such as history Or ma 


thematics, ruined for him? Who has 
ven permanently 


recoil from the graveyard of books 


are not inappropriate here, for agai" 
S students s 


* From the new book, G 
Under Them, edited by 


TEACHERs, Po 


en rirayed by Those Who S tudied 
Houston Peterson, 


New J Published by Rutgers Universit) 
of the Rutgers Univers ersey, 1946, 


e on 
¢produced by special permiss! 
sity Press, ý y sp p 
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Mary, Thomas 


: z a a f Ls 
probably fixed | © covering the major areas of human experience in place of the cafe 


profound in most of the useful | 
happy talent of communication, and an | — 
enlarged and liberal mind.” In recounting his Cambridge education, | 
ve not yet mentioned a circumstance | 


- - I became known as the | © 
ow.” How much more we would like to | 
know of that shadowy front; 


dagogy. Who has not had an entire | 


peak of being “robbed” by one pro 


| teach 
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or having a subject “killed” by another. Even the esas 
mw oi Whitehead has grown violent in this connection : : : 
ve i “English Universities, under whose direct authority school- 
grea 


i Shakespeare, to the certain de- 
: chi are examined in plays by à 
e of their enjoyment, should be prosecuted for soul-murder. 
© stru 


i A dsworth talks of men of science who 
as te rage ‘In the pn classical scholars have been veritable 
ae . neil to them.” And in consequence Greek and Latin 
aches xe ented aside more rapidly and fully than necessary. Sir 
ge in the final address of his career before the Classical 
pe à a Oxford, discussed “The Old Humanities and the New 
a pointed out innumerable opportunities for keeping the 
dassies alive—but the warning seems to have come too late. saiet 

All this is merely symbolic of the e a ar sash 
tion which are bemoaned in every critical peri w : 
itv i iculum changes are now being made or 
eni tox lee Bagger pret thr courses of study 


teria confusion of the unrestrained elective system. op — 
teaching every subject in the catalogue are Tationally or i ie 2 
defended, as the keys to our educational difficulties. cing e 
possible curriculum or the best possible method, drawn y 
latest findings of psychology, will suffer fatally in the a. a = 
dull, unimaginative teacher. For as William James said: y 
chology is a science, and teaching is an art; and sciences never ae 
erate arts directly out of themselves. An oe inventive mi 
must make the application, by using its originality. ; 
Although the Chinese walls between departments are oe 
in many places, they are still sufficiently thick and ye oe nt 
by professional vested interests, and members of each om me 
tend to stick to the techniques of their own specialty. Teachers i 
history will read books on “the teaching of history, ag i 
Science will read books on “the teaching of science,” and so on. Fa 
there is a common spirit in all good teaching, and those — Phe 
ferent fields might learn much from one another, if they + in 
Chance, It is not only the musician who can profit from over a 
a lesson by Cesar Franck or Leschetizky. It is not only ihe r ' e n 
Pher who will be heartened by the Socratic spirit of Mark i ~~ 
or Charles Garman. Why may not the primary and secondary = E 
*rs have hints for the college professor—and vice versa? 4 
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little book of extracts on Louis Agassiz’s method of instruction was | 
little . d by Professor Lane Cooper, not for young zoologists byt k 
Pe sludis of “those organic forms which we call forms of litera- 


s 


ture and works of art.” 


Undoubtedly some of the most effective teachers in American 3 
schools and colleges are to be found in the gymnasium and on the 3 
athletic fields. They have a clarity of aim, a measurement of achieve: 3 
ment, that many of their bookish colleagues must envy. While others 3 
engage in heated pedagogical debate, they put into practice the slogani a 
of “learning by doing” and work out concretely the connection bee: 


tween “interest and effort.” By insisting that “form” is the ke 
speed and power, they sometimes convey more of a sense of aesthetic 
principles than do abstruse professors of art appreciation ; for almost 


always effective athletic form is the beautiful, well co-ordinated way | . 


of doing things, 


. While a lecture was going on before a large class, a student in f 
the back row fell unquietly asleep. The professor noticed the de- | 
, more in sorrow than in 2 
e boy recovered consciousness, and 
said the professor, “it is I who should {f 
ping you awake.” An obvious confes- f 
e so unusual that it caused a small furor |>- 


fection but continued with his remarks 
anger. A few minutes later th 
blurted out an apology. “No,” 
apologize to you—for not kee 
sion of duty, perhaps, but on 
within those ivy-clad walls. 


Whatever else the teac 
of all awaken arouse, s 


teacher, ranging from use of the p 
- to the Sweeping assertion and th 


layful question and gentle irony 
meeting between teacher and stu 


€ harsh demand. And the first 


dents is often crucial: if a vital 
contact is not established then, it : 


Woolson, would be m 


4 3 of : 
dedication—anq of drama, “While ore teachers nae en 


in its methods, there ig good teaching will differ widely 


will be alike: no teaching is fast one thing in which all good teaching | 


Matize’ the 
which 


30. 


ood whi è leg- 
Students—to inom ich does not arouse and deph £ 


i : lis 
does ” 41 expression attributed to N ova 
not engage as its allies their awakened, sympathell 
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ytl 





and co-operating faculties.” (James Bradley Thayer: Introduction 

to Cases on C onstitutional Law.) Á Te 
Unfortunately the initial awakening of the students does no m 

rily involve their prolonged co-operation. That depends large y 

on the “contagious enthusiasm” of the teachers which is the most 

needed trait of all. The very words run through the literature of 


education. “But there he was; a strong man talking with knowledge 


and a sort of dark enthusiasm: and, sentence by sentence, he en- 


` forced the high contagion.” “There was always the abiding note of 


contagious enthusiasm and generous encouragement.” “The teacher 

has a double function. It is for him to elicit the enthusiasm by T 

nance from his own personality and to créate the environment ’o 
ledge and a firmer purpose. | l 

: ‘ae ra need not be blatant or theatrical but it is continu- 

ously present, like air for a wing. The fine teacher has no fear “ 

feeling and does not attempt to achieve that specious academic ob- 


_ . jectivity which freezes a class. Rather he knows that it is actually - 


impossible to separate thought from emotion and that it is dangerous 
to try, for the apparent split leads to private neuroses and public 
explosions. “The most useful investigator, because the most sensitive 
observer,” said William James, “is always he whose eager interest 
in one side of the question is balanced by an equally keen nervousness 


lest he become deceived.” “Be passionate in your work and your . 


searchings,” said Pavlov, at eighty-seven, to the academic youth of 


Soviet Russia. He never recommended what Nietzsche sneeringly | 


called “immaculate perception.” 


It may not be difficult for the teacher to sustain enthusiasm at the 
higher levels of education where the horizon is always receding but 
what of the teacher at the lower levels restricted to the same routine 
Courses, term after term? Why, here is the chance of a lifetime, or 
rather an early chance at many lives, and the responsibility is enor- 
mous! Only a relatively small number of young Americans go be- 
yond high school, and those who do, are already marked, for better 
Or for worse; and that is why the longest chapter of the Harvard 


“port on General Education in a Free S ociety is devoted to second- ~ 
ucation. The primary or secondary school teachers may know , 


ary ed 


their materials so well that they can devote their best energies to the 


“ver-changing problems of their art and the ever-changing individu- 
alities of their pupils, 


course, contagious enthusiasm should go along with thorough 
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knowledge of the subject, so that it can be presented not only warm] 
'knov 


but accurately and coherently. Whether “thorough knowle dge” : . 
pak scholarship or original research is a question. It is trye that ’ 
mM ` 


many an outstanding teacher has no interest in the ink that brings 
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promotion or professional recognition. But at least at the college op 


university level the teacher who does not want to go deeply into his | 
` subject, or advance its boundaries, or put his views into some defin- 4 
itive form, usually lacks zeal—and sometimes the respect of his 


colleagues and students. (Of the college and university teachers we 


have studied, Charles Edward Garman is the only one who did not 


write some significant articles or books.) È a 
Yet, paradoxically, the fine teacher, who knows his subject tho- 


roughly and has the power to excite interest in it, always carries his - 


students beyond its boundaries. Any subject can be liberal if it is $ 
taught by a liberating mind. Any- so-called liberal subject such as f 
English, history, or philosophy can be and often is taught in a dry,- 


deadening way. There are Rutgers alumni who still think that their 
best course was first year Greek with the aging Professor Kirk, just 
as Dean Donham still remembers the broadening effect of Shaler’s 


Geology 4 at Harvard. Yet Geology and first year, Greek do not 
often arouse nostalgic memories. 


In Lanterns on the L 
Judge Griffin with whom he 
law of pedagogy” while they 
together. “As with all great, 
Significant part of what he ¢ 
learn a Subject, but life, T sus 
we learn we never remember 


~ 


“browsed and ranged and broke every 
read Shakespeare, Dante, and Milton 
teachers, his curriculum was an in- 


pect anyway that the important things 


those qualiti di, ‘fin had.” 

Atat qualities, as Judge Griffin 
for a atthe ao ras ae semantics, it might be well to touch 
o e ° . 
IS apt to be s asic matter of communication. The teachef 


keptica] 
answer to a Pical of the student who sa 


evee, William Alexander Percy spoke of old 


ommunicated. From him you didn’t 


etfully. Tolerance and justice, fear- 
are learned in a course 01 


ys that he knows the 


- 


= dent is inevitable and desirable. It is a li 





oF, he Said, “is an in 
' Teal or S 
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may lie in a poor vocabulary or siniply in verbal timidity. The same 


; point can always be made in several ways and indeed should be, for 
a class of any size, but the teacher often sticks to 


a single phrasing 
resounding piece 
er, young people 
th linguistic local 
morable aphorism. 


and shies from a sharp use of the vernacular or a 
of resplendent rhetoric, original or quoted. Howey 
are delighted to have their lessons brightened up wi 
color and they like to jot in their notebooks a me 


_* But if winged words are lacking, so are winged illustrations whict 


go to the heart of an issue. Mere obvious, plodding illustrations help, 


_ of course, but remote, fantastic examples startle and stretch the mind. 


As the poet must be “a master of metaphor,” according to Aristotle, 


_. sc the teacher needs a rich fund of analogy and metaphor, not only to 


make the complex appear more simple, but to make meaning mean- 
ingful, emotion warm and real. When one thinks of the way in 
which Anne Mansfield Sullivan communicated a whole world to the 


- blind and deaf Helen Keller, those who deal with normal students 
- must blush a little at their own feeble range of imagery. 


No doubt some “psychological distance” between teacher and stu- 


ttle foolish and certainly 
just equals, studying the 
etween them is enormous 
y be heard across the gulf. Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who lectured to rough-and-tumble classes of several 
hundred medical students for thirty-six years (at one in the after- 
noon!) and held them with his minute information and his rippling 
umor, knew a thing or two about teaching. “The professor’s chair,” 
sulating stool, so to speak; his age, his knowledge, 
upposed, his official Station, are like the glass legs which 
the electrician’s piece of furniture, and cut it off from the 
currents of the floor upon which it stands,” 
e degree of this insulation chiefly depends on the temperament 
oh € Professor himself, but it can be reduced in many specific ways, 
Patte dignity 1S not confused with pomposity. - We may recall 
et S breakfasts, Burr’s dinners and excursions, Kittredge’s late 
This conferences in his study at home. But numberless informal 
hice, would be Possible if that wretched ten minute interval be- 
of int Classes were widened. After a lecture or a discussion, a group 
Ér “rested students f requently wants to gather arotind the teacher S 
area trey or he has to dash off to another class—and lively ideas 
Sacrificed to a mechanical schedule, Similarly with the fixed office 


inaccurate to say that they are just friends, 
same problem. But too often the distance b 
and their voices can hardl 


support 
common 
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hour, it is ideal for a prolonged conversation but both the proy d 
our, 


n fail to take advantage of it. They may | 
and the aferas a or they may be,intruding on the pr E 
— > = P if they felt free to approach him at a chance } 
— sake th, there could be hundreds of brief, peripatetic dis. v. 
ta That i be more spontaneous than most specific office f 
-nir inkat It was no mean compliment when one professor Said 
í a “I have never seen you alone on the campus,” For that 


colleague was accessible to any student who passed by. 


Beyond the campus, however, there is the world and no ivy walls j 
will ever again be high enough to keep them separate. There isl 


charm in the cloistered scholar but he becomes more and more:of an 


- anachronism and indeed a danger when he fails to give his students} 
a sense of what is going on outside. There is no academic subject | 


now, be it physics or politics, economics or history, philosophy, or 


psychology, that can be treated in isolation without considering its} 


far-reaching implications. Wild winds, remote winds blow throug 
every class room and no one can keep them out. —_ 


In discussing this question of great teachers with many people, I F 
found that a number of them distinguish between their most-“‘fin- 
ished” teacher and their “best” teacher. It seems that the finished] 
teacher would always start at a very specific point in a lecture.or) 


discussion and proceed in an orderly fashion to a definite conclusion, 
There were no apparent doubts in his mind and no hesitations in his 
. Manner. Indeed he often talked “like a book.” When he finished 8 

point, it was clear and simple. When he finished a subject, it -was 
closed—and one hardly ever wanted to return to it again. 

On the other hand, the best teacher often started at the wron 
point and made several false starts. He was tentative in his inferen® 
and often hesitant in his manner. He would get off on a tangent a! 


_ then ask the students how they got there. He frankly and f requently 


confessed his ignorance, His eyes would often be fixed on a dista? 


point as he thought out loud, often to the dismay of the students. 
the end of a discussion he would 
which were live ends. He made few 
e made his students 


; think and he opened windows "i 
he pointed to the horizon beyond . 


1943) F 





work. 


'— to the Greeks. 





Se 
leave at least some loose og 
things completely cleat 


~. ` The Antiquarian’s Corner 
ANECDOTAGE ch 


The influence of the Greeks is still strong among us. An adapta- 


. tion of Medea, the modern play by Euripides first seen by the 


Athenians in 431 B.C., has given Judith Anderson the opportunity 


- of achieving the greatest dramatic triumph of the season. One of 


the more ambitious movies of the year is M ourning Becomes Electra 


- based on Aeschylus’ trilogy. And in the allied fields of music and 
- the dance, Samuel Barber’s ballet suite Medea which he wrote for 


Martha Graham’s Cave of the Heart has been called a magnificent 


Elsewhere we are imitating the Greeks although on not so lofty 


_aplane. They were fond of books of anecdotes in which the author 


collected hundreds of unrelated stories and strung them together 


- without much regard for continuity. The work of Bennett Cerf is in 


this tradition, and indeed some of his material can be traced back 


I thought of this type of literature when I came across a book 


_ by David Ewen entitled Listen to the M ocking Words in which he 


gathered bon mots, witticisms, stories and anecdotes of the musical 
world. Later I saw variations of some of these printed in a concert- 
hall program in a department called Pot-Pourri. 

They make good intermission reading, and for some listeners, 
Pm afraid, they are a good means of taking their minds off the 
music. Here are a few of these anecdotes which were grouped to- 
gether under the title CAPSULE CRITICISMS. 

One critic remarked about the stormy first movement of Shostakovich’s 
Seventh Symphony: “For Shostakovich, life begins at forte.” 


a Oscar Levant, after hearing the work of a young composer, pronounced: 
It’s not an inspiriation. It’s a reminiscence.” 


A Philadelphia music reviewer wrote of one of Marc Blitzstein’s early 
‘ssonant works that it was “full of Donner and Blitzstein.” 
ans von Bülow, discussing a Brahms violin concerto, said: “Bruch 
Mig a concerto for the violin; Brahms wrote one against it.” 
O 


w like the Greek collections, I thought, as the music began, 


“re must be a column in this somewhere. There certainly is. 
Tia I see collections of this kind, I think back upon the 
hen : and their compilations of anecdotes. I think especially of 

s my favorite authors, Diogenes Laertius, who wrote The 


N of Eminent Philosophers in about the third century of the 
TiStian era. 


SS 
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A treatment of this author belongs in the Antiquarian’s Ç 
because technically the philosophers of ancient Greece were tea 
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Orner 
modern sense but collections of anecdotes and witticisms. In hij 


to use. You'll also find stories that are still making the rounds 
altered versions. 


Of the Lives I enjoy especially the one of another Diogenes, who |. 
was born about 412 B.C. He’s the celebrated Cynic who’s known to 
us mainly for the stories that he lived in a tub, told Alexander the } 
Great to get out of his light, and went about the streets with: q |~ | 
lantern in his hand in broad daylight looking for an honest man. | 

Before I go any further, I’ll dispose of the legend that he was} - 
looking for an honest man. His actual quest was much more cynical, | 
He looked down upon all mankind. What he is reported to have said | 


is, “I am looking for a man.” The omission of honest in the-ori 


the word honest. I have been unable to discover who first inserted 
honest. Probably, it was added because the sentence, “I am looking 


for an honest man,” can stand alone but the original declaration by | 


Diogenes would be subject to misinterpretation out of context. 


To illustrate Diogenes’ contempt for mankind, the biographer | - 
tells the following anecdote. Once Diogenes shouted for men .to | 


assemble and when they came together, he hit at them with a stick 
saying, “I called out for men, not for refuse.” 
He did not, it is true, have much respect for man’s honesty. One 


of the stories told about him concerns the officials of a temple wh? 
were leading away a thief 


ae commented, “The big thieves are leading away the itl 
et,” . 


School Stories 

A good example of pupil- 

story of Diogenes and the phil 
to become the latter’s pupil 


) | but Antisthenes didn’t welcome 1° 
comers. Diogenes wore him 


° es 
down by his persistence. Antisthe? " 
once tried to drive him away by beating him with a stick. “Strik® 
Said Diogenes, “but you won't find wood had enough to keep i 


away as long as I think you've got something to say to me.” 
36 
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Their Lives as Diogenes Laertius tells them are not biographies in the E 
; S book w 
you'll find some classroom jokes of the past which you may wani 





ini 


ginal | 
Greek version makes the story a much more bitter reflection upon |” 
mankind. Early anecdote collectors like Francis Bacon do not include 


who had stolen a sacred bowl. Diogène | 


a 
teacher relationship is found in i 
osopher Antisthenes, Diogenes watl® | 


a SSSSSSEEeesseen 


Lecturers could be boring in those days too. Once, when somebody | 


had been reading aloud for a long time and finally came to a part of 
the volume which showed no writing, Diogenes exclaimed, “Cheer 
up, men, I see land ahead.” 

Diogenes was a stickler for exact definitions in lectures. Plato 
had defined man as a featherless biped. Diogenes refuted him when 
he plucked a rooster and brought it into the lecture hall saying, 
“Here is Plato’s man.” After this the definition was extended to 
include “with broad nails.” i 

Diogenes had little patience with metaphysical speculations on the 
nature of matter and motion. When somebody demonstrated that 
motion didn’t exist, Diogenes merely got up and walked about. In 


this manner of refutation he anticipated Dr. Samuel Johnson’s 


classic reply to Bishop Berkeley in 1763. Here’s how Boswell tells it: 
“After we came out of the church, we stood talking for some time to- 
gether of Bishop Berkeley’s ingenious sophistry to prove the non-existence 

of matter, and that everything in the universe is merely ideal. I observed, 
that though we are satisfied his doctrine is not true, it is impossible to 
refute it. I never shall forget the alacrity with which Johnson answered, 


striking his foot with might force against a large stone, till he rebounded 
_.. from it, ‘I refute it thus?” 


The tradition that athletes are not supposed to be bright goes a 
long way back. When asked why athletes were so stupid, Diogenes 
explained, “Because they are built up on pork and beef.” 

“As in English, the Greek word for pupil has a double meaning, 


including “maiden,” Diogenes got off the following pun on the word. 
A certain Didymon, a rake, wa 
— “Take care that while curing the eye he doesn’t ruin the 
Pupil.” a 

Once he came into a classroom where there were many statues of 
the Muses but few pupils. Diogenes quipped “With the help of the 
gods, you have many pupils, schoolmaster.” | 

Diogenes defined edu 
young, consolation to 


the old, wealth to the poor, and an ornament 
to the rich. 


Quick Asa Flash _ 
Diogenes was a maste 


r of quick wit. Some of his retorts have 
op of the modern use of the insult as a type of humor. 
a ed to meet modern conditions, his “cracks” would draw many 

boffola” for a radio comedian. Some of the antique jests are 
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S once treating a girl’s eye. Diogenes | 


cation as moderation and good sense to the 
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irculating 


doing just that for I have seen many an ancient witticism ¢ 
as new coin with a slight polishing of its patina. x 
This “nifty” is still doing service in one form or another for the 


gag-writers. A person of shady character had inscribed on the doci 
of his house. “Let no evil enter.” Diogenes queried, “How will the | 


master of the house ever get in?” 


Once Diogenes greeted a singer whose audience always walked 


out on him, with this salutation, “Hail, Rooster.” “Why do you call 
me that?” the unfortunate musician asked. “Because everybody gets 
up when you sing,” Diogenes flashed back. | 7 
Being asked what was the best time of life in which to get married, 
Diogenes advised, “For young men, not yet: for old men, never,” 
There comes to mind the laconic advice of Punch, “To those about 
to marry, Don’t.” | 


Gag-writers of all times love this one. Diogenes once saw some 





Asked what was the most beautiful thing among men, Diogenes 


< asserted, “Freedom of speech.” 


women hanging from an olive-tree. “Would that all trees bore such | 


fruit!” Diogenes remarked. Cicero expanded it in this story, “When | 


a man complained that his wife had hanged herself from a fig-tree, 


a neighbor requested, ‘Give me a slip from that tree that I may 
plant it.” 


© This story was still circulating in the Middle Ages when James of a 
Vitry (died 1240) included it in his handbook for preachers. He | 


practically diagrammed the story: 


“I have heard about some other man who had a tree in his garden o 
which his two wives had hanged themselves. His neighbor said to him, 


‘That certainly is a most lucky tree and it bears a good omen. Now I have | | 


a very bad wife. I be 
garden,’ ” 


You'll recognize the offsho 
modern variant but to date 
Once Diogenes was seen as 
_ why, he replied, “To get pract 


g of you, give me a shoot of that tree to plant in mi 


king alms of a statue. When ask 
ice in being refused.” ed 
You’ve seen or heard many switches of this one. Being aske 


what wine he found the sweetest, Diogenes answered, ‘The wine 
for which somebody else pays,” 

Seeing a bad archer, 
remarked, “There’s less chance of my being hit here.” 


In Serious Vein 


Asked why gold was so pale, Diogenes answered, “Because $ 
many thieves are plotting against it,” 
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ots of this arboreal story in many ê | 
nobody has called the tree a chestnut. 


Diogenes sat down under the target and sa 


4] 


Diogenes called the love of money the mother-city (metropolis) - 


of all evils. Note that it is love of money and not money which is 
considered the root of all evils. Compare Diogenes’ expression with 
the sentence in the New Testament which is hardly ever fully quoted: 
“The love of money is the root of all evil."—1 Timothy VI, 10. 

Asked where he came from, Diogenes declared, “I am a citizen of 
the world.” Then just as now, the same story was told about many 


famous persons. However, if Diogenes was the first to call himself 


a citizen of the world, he coined the word cosmopolite. 
Morris ROSENBLUM Samuel J. Tilden High School 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


It is only when they (parents) have thoroughly ground irremedi- 
able habits of thought, speech, and behavior into their offspring that 


they discover the teacher as an institution and hire him to carry on 
the work, 


—Jacques Barzun in Teacher in America 
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' THE COLLEGE STUDENT LOOKS AT HIGH SCHOOL ENGL}; | 


Recently, educators in New York have been stressing the Value 


of, and the need for, evaluation of the activities of our schools. They | 
3 


have employed the best academic and administrative minds and 
the latest scientific methods in order to reach sound conclus 
Proceeding quite independently and informally, 
whom I teach—all graduates of the city’s high schools—hay 
evaluating unwittingly their high school experience in En 
information which they have supplied was unsolicited, s 
offered, and often disjointed. It came to me during 
ferences at which the composition work of the stu 
main subject of discussion. It came often in the form 
for work not up to par or a rationalization of a specifi 
the mechanics of English. 

A word of caution, then, is in order. The remark 


. are quite unscientific and perhaps invalid. In the 
sample of student opi 


more than two hund 
dealing with a grou 
high school students whose records are 
been’ admitted to the city 
is, therefore, probably not 
ates who do not reach coll 
in a position to take am 


ions, f 


ne 


good or excellent would have | 
colleges. Their experience with English’ 


ege. I know too that young people are not | — 
ature, philosophical view of the education 
eply involved, that very often “they dont | 
a them.” Finally, I recognize the fact that 4 | 
— sm of his high school is sometimes just ae 
aul, a way out, an excuse for slovenl reparation. 
‘Admitting that all thes aa ra an Dion prej 


A SNAP COURSE, He ranks English, together with social studi" | 
andhistory, as a snap” course, one in which “you don’t have’ to ; 
any work to pass.” He feels, indeed, that he has the English tea 
on the Spot, since the wo 


fail in English lest fail 


false, this rumor gives 


the slacker confidence 
40 | 


“~~ R 


pA 
n L 


used f. 


the college freshmen | 
e been | . 
glish. The | 
pontaneously E- 
personal con- | - 
dents was the E 
of an apology |. 
c weakness in f~- 
s which follow} — 
first place, my 

nion is not large enough, limited as it is tò no E 
red freshmen. I realize further that I am no f- 

P of average high school graduates. Only those} - 


typical of that of the thousands of gradu- | 


€ Possible objections may be justified, at the; - 


O nineteenth centur 


Sible in his 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


UUA 
in the English class will get him through the course. Because the 
En lish class presents on the surface no great challenge to his mental 
an he feels that he can relax during at least one period of the 


school day. In English, no binomial theorem confronts him; no 


declension of weak and strong adjectives chills his academic senses; 
no diagram of the circulatory system of a frog tests his powers of 
observation. In English it is all “old stuff,’ He writes well enough 
to please himself, using as a tool the words which he has known for 
many’ years. There is nothing new there. S peech lessons he re- 
gards as an affront to his manhood, a waste of time and effort, and 
he does his best to revert to gang standards as soon as the bell 


effects his release from the classroom. “Literachur” he may enjoy 


grudgingly; a short story may secretly delight him or the rhythm 


of a poem catch his fancy. He will probably parrot the expected 
responses to questions as to why Sidney Carton sacrificed his life 
for Charles Darnay or why Ethan Frome-did not divorce Zeena. 
But it never occurs to him that through these vicarious adventures 


in literature he is learning something in the same sense that, during 


the next period, he will learn the mysterious passé défini from the 
teacher of French. No, the En 


glish class seems to be a breathing 
spell between two courses in which he has to work. 


Happily for the peace of mind of his conscientious teacher, the 


student undoubtedly learns much more than he thinks he does from 
his four years of En: 


glish. Perhaps it is to the credit of his English 
teacher that the learning—in the widest sense of that word—is SO 
Painless and the approach through the familiar to the unfamiliar 
is so subtle that he is not even aware of what is happening to him. 
But in the Student’s evaluation, the sad fact remains that English 
does not rate high. A more detailed breakdown of specific points in 


the informal evaluation may be helpful to an understanding of 
Student point of view, ` 


NO PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE. The student honestly 
feels that his high s 


chool cdurse has not prepared him to write 
satisfactorily on the college, or adult, level. Hitherto he has been 
Praised for his flowery paragraphs, written in a style reminiscent 
y prose; he has been encouraged to add new 
his vocabulary and to use “big” words as often as pos- 

compositions. Hence the red pencil has a field day 
“domicile,” “metropolis,” and “advent” with words which 


Words to 


replacing 


4l 





. ~ 
e P s 
` y i . 
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e 99 | ` ~ 
communicate: “home,” “city,” and “coming.” He knows that af. 


sprinkling of metaphor and simile pays off in high school; so his 


themes are loaded with clichés. Yet he is offended when the nota. _ ; 


tion “trite” appears in the margin before such original effusions as 


. ” rT) ps dollar.” “They told ú y 4 
“si eigned supreme” or “bright as a us | 
forpa of that kind would elevate our style, and now y ou 
tell us that they clutter up the simplicity of the thought,” is the | 


somewhat frustrated answer. “We had to put them in to get good 


marks in high school, and now we have to take them out to Satisfy į 
you.” It is not so much a question of who is right in the matter, 


the high school or the college teacher. The significant point here is 
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aa gctiliecse, WLS ST ate 


E. When the conversation 
RATION FOR LITERATUR soe: 
— sel the student shows no such signs of ee 
in md disillusion. He feels well prepared by his high sc 
ment a 


p to meet the challenge of the college survey course in English 
wor 


ture. There are, of course, occasional complaints—probably 
, literature. , 


that such a situation does exist and does enter into the student’s | 


evaluation. And since a freshman tends to believe, for a short time | E 
at any rate, that college teachers are omniscient, he naturally places f 


the blame upon the high school. 


THE TEACHING OF MECHANICS. Iamnot foolhardy enough 


to attempt to evaluate, on the basis of 
of mechanics of English at the secon 
ization would have meanin 
-have had two students, 
-school and had worked 
the teacher’s ability to put across grammar; the other whined that 


“she didn’t teach us nothing.” One possessed almost professional 
skill in handling language: the 


other, as might be expected, was 
incoherent in writing 

Among comments upon mechanics, these deserve mention, if on 
no other basis than their frequency of occurrence: “We were not 
Supposed to learn se rene high school. We were progres- 
r best, but there were too many of 
ody paid any attention to it because 
may be safely said about the teaching 
to a rigorous training in graye Íreshmen who have been exp ast 
ful and spend th ing in grammar and structure are more than grate 
and Miss Klu k rOn tenca period eulogizing dear old Alma Mater 
romped throu Et e old sourpuss of English 8. But those who have 
resentful th a “on ae of &Tammarless English are envious an 
them down, ve the feeling that Somehow their school has 1e 


42 


student criticism, the teaching 


g. Take this example for instance. I 


sive.” Or this one: “She did he 
us in the class,” Or this: “Nob 
it wasn’t interesting,” AJ] that 
of mechanics is that those 


dary school level. No general- | 


both of whom had come from the same high | 
under the same English teacher. One praised — 


- The case, like many others, defies judgment. — 





| h louder among non-collége students—that many of the books 
muc 


with the tempo of modern life. 
irka ‘de Td ph in for special condemnation 
ay Papo A few say that they were not ready at fifteen or 
cs a coil Hamlet. But in the main the student evaluates litera- 
a de P pre worthwhile part of his academic training. He 
ur ’ 


= would not have admitted it to his high school friends, for that would 


have been tantamount to committing social suicide. But he can, = 

does, admit it in college, where social approval is placed on a dif- 
? 

ferent basis. 


ing in for a large share of 
SPECIAL CLASSES LAUDED. Coming in are C 
the glory are the special classes which departments of English in 


© many New York high schools set up to enrich the background of 


those students who show special aptitude for debating, dramatics, 


-_ journalism, play production, and the like. Their eyes light up when 


they speak of the operetta which they helped to stage or to direct, or 
the school newspaper which took second place in a national com- 
petition. There is a tendency, too, for these same students to excel 
in ordinary work in composition and literature at the college, an 
observation which should soothe those who believe that such courses 


are simply frills, distractions from the more serious work of English. 


e course most highly considered by my students is une s 
World Literature. I must admit that it took a long time to convince 
me that a high school student would enjoy a Greek tragedy or 
Tolstoi’s War and Peace. Term after term, however, students from 
those high schools which offer the world literature course as an 
elective made it the focal point around which they built their con- 
ception of the ideal literature program. Perhaps the attraction lies 
in the novelty of such a course on the high school level; but I think 
at it is more than that. In a city like New York, containing people 
of all nations and beliefs, it would be strange, I suppose, if young- 
Sters did not show more than a casual interest in what other nations 
done, and were doing, in imaginative literature, Right in my 


“ass, incidentally, are living examples of the fact that UN ESCO is 
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on the right track in its certainty that the way to 
in international understanding among the ordina 
world. To those schools which offer World Literature 
lum, it may be heartening to know that their gradua 
them to college glowing reports of the value of the course, , 
These rather hasty generalizations and random stud 
tions are not intended to prove anything. The findings 
educators, backed up by surveys and Statistics, are far m 
impartial, and conclusive. But since evaluation may be 
from more than one angle, I think that it may be in 
teachers to look at one subject in the curriculum, Englis 
point of view of the student who has just left the hig 
good. The view is probably distorted, certainly far fr 
diced. Yet, inasmuch as we are trying to improve our 
to give the best possible education to all the children, t 


view of those most deeply involved in school activities 
themselves, may be a good idea, 
Marvin MAGALANER 


peace lies large 


in the cy 


THE “NEW PROGRAM” IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


The New Program of Education for the Elementary Schools has ? 
ementary School Education.” Teachers 


become “The Program for El 
in the junior and senior hi 
interest and concern, won 
affect them. 
It has struck here and 
~ Product arriving at the higher schools, 
Teachers have been quick t 
found fault. Praise has us 
_ ability these pupils show in 
general familiarity with sj 
how to use an index, table 
other research materials, Jass 
There is an eagerness to participate in the class and extra-€ a 
activities of the school ; a willingness to assume responsibilities ; “a 
ning for club and home-room offices, performing official duties W 


e > e (J or 
` dispatch and efficiency, volunteering for outside research and y 
on pertinent topics, 


There is a tendency to “ 
a4 


gh schools have watched with pa 
dering how and when the tidal wave woul 


S e pte 
Power of expression, self-direction, 2 


d 


he issu? 
talk things over” and then settle the ! 


1949) | 


ry citizens af the 


Tricy. | | 
tes car ry with E 


ent obseryą. |. 
of qualified | 
ore weighty, |- 
approached | 
teresting tol 
h, from the 3 

h school fof 
om unprejy- | ` 
schools so as 4 
O present the | ~ 
, the children | 


College of the City of New York ; 


there, mostly in the form of the pupil | 


o react. Some have praised; others ce 
ually taken the form of surprise at 

ct 
mple research techniques—knowledge ° 





o O ons n 
of contents, encyclopedia, dictionary, 4 | 





NEW PROGRAM 


ing. Their faith in the infallibility of majority opinion 
fo oe A go to ridiculous extremes, as in the case of the class 
‘on oc ’ 


ni ther peppers grow on shrubs or trees. 
which voted Apra the lie of annoyance with exces- 
T ar a certain restlessness when confined to routine, and an 
sive ac lay of exuberance and energy in the classroom. In 
ile j pupils seem to lack the discipline which is so con- 
other , 


- ducive ‘to effective teaching in the teacher-dominated classroom. 
ucive ° 


i icle to discuss in detail problems of 
the purpose of this artic 
E rm “em ‘oupil control. It seems obvious, however, that =y 
or and senior high schools will have to make some — 
ers and teaching techniques to meet the needs and interests 
in 

children. l l 
Er this last idea in mind that the writer proposes a unit 
which he has tried with some success in his — gs men 
ims of i ifically listed below. The guiding 

The aims of the unit are more speci 
principle, however, was to accept these pupils as they were—full 


of life and energy, and eager to participate in the life of the school 
and classroom. 


General Goals and Objectives 


1. It was the teacher’s objective to continue to provide pupils with | 


opportunities to live and work together that they might develop even 
further certain desirable attitudes and ways of thinking—behavior 
patterns which the teacher knew the lower school had been working 
for: consideration, a sense of obligation to others, eagerness to par- 
ticipate in making group decisions, a willingness to accept such 
decisions, a willingness to accept responsibilities. | 

Certainly it would be a mistake to fail to set up those classroom 
Procedures which would maintain and accelerate pupil growth along 
these desirable lines. l 

- The acquisition of fundamental knowledges and skills was not to 
be neglected, However, this was to include more than science, the 
Subject for which these pupils had been programmed. Attention 
Would be given to composition, spelling, speech, and even grammar 
since the language arts played so prominent a role in the procedures 
Which the teacher contemplated. o. , , 
: By Providing opportunities for pupils to participate in social 
Situations where they might develop a feeling of usefulness and 

ĉlongingness,” the teacher hoped to further the development of 
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sound mental attitudes. Opportunities for self-ex 
tasting of success and accomplishment were found 
— the unit which the teacher contemplated. - 





Specific Subject Matter Goals 
1. To arrive at some understanding of the factors 
weather. l Se 
. 2. To develop an understanding of how weather-ig į 
airplane pilot. > 
3. To determine how the various factors of weath 
activities as navigation, farming, and business. 


4. To acquire certain basic-subject matter specified in the course- 


-of study. 


- Procedure 
MOTIVATION. A summary of th 
phasis upon applications to aviati 


on was developed. Oxidation of 
fuel, airplane lift, and the effects 


which constitute gs it provided him with an opportunity to introduce any subject matter 


e'first term’s work with em- 


hiia bait- dr di 
aa ar rey , a at 
$ d ' t3 


- i, 
s ZE 
= 


ry, 1948) í Í - 
pression and toa : 
to Spring out of. E G 


mportant to the | 


er affect “<a E a 
ri i Such: RESEARCH. The search for. knowledge was now under way. 


of pressure variations upon the | - 


pilot provided ready opportunities for a tie-up with the 9A course 3 


of study on air pressure. 
Pupils were then made to realize 
_ the pilot once he had left the airpo 
, by the elements andthe forces of 
All the marvels inherent in the 
cant and ineffective in the face 
conditions. Snow, hail, rain, 
spell disaster, 
Certainly pupils, as citizen 
Or perhaps even as future p 
factors of weather, 


airplane of today became insignifi- 


s in the world of today and tomorrow 
ilots, should give some study to thes¢ 


PLANNING. The class soon came to appreciate the wide scope 

of the problem it had undertaken to study and decided upon 2 
cooperative plan for the division of labor. Weather was broken 
up into its factors :. Clouds, Tain, snow, hail, fog, wind, temperatur®s 
humidity, and air Pressure, 
of these subjects and our committees were born. da | 

It was agreed, in open discussion, that a good committee report 
should include the following as a minimum: 
a) Some definition of the factor under discussion. 
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that a new set of problems faced | 
rt—problems of weather, created. | — 
nature at work in the atmosphere. | 


of severely unfavorable weather | 
strong winds, fog, and lightning could l 


i H 
Pupils volunteered for work on 0” F 


NEW PROGRAM 
LAET the factor is caused or produced. l 
i tion it is important, particularly to the pilot. 
d) Other interesting facts or items. 





The teacher exerted his influence, but only as a participating - 


ber of the group, to secure the inclusion of, the last item, since 
mem 


i for in the course of study. 
the committee and yet called 
gy ek A then selected a chairman and secretary, and- the 
work was further subdivided and parceled out. à 


Texts, encyclopedias,- books .on aviation, charts, magazines, and 
Jenionades were thumbed and scrutinized. The B. M. T. was con- 


- _ sulted for an explanation of the airbrakes used on its trains. The 


Weather Bureau was called upon to furnish the pluviometer read- 
ings after a particularly heavy rainstorm. Pupils conferred with 


the teacher on experiments and demonstrations which they could — 


present to the class. | oe hie a 4 ; 
Many remained after school to “trial run” their experiments and 


~ demonstrations. $ 


PRESENTATION AND ORGANIZATION. a) Individual re- 


Ports were presented in committee. Here the material was analyzed, 
criticized, and absorbed in a cooperative fashion by the committee 
members. , oo 
It had been made clear that a pupil who failed to put his ideas 
across in committee could not hope to succeed before the whole class. 
Furthermore, all committee members were to share in the success or 
failure of the individual presenting his report to the class. 7 
The teacher “sat in” on these committee conferences, pointing 
Out weaknesses and offering suggestions. l 
b) Committees, now thoroughly prepared, began reporting to the 
class. Pupils and teacher raised questions which they thought im- 
Portant or significant. Experiments were called for where scientific 
truths were challenged. However, during this give and take a 
- SPitit of cooperation and friendliness prevailed, and very often the 
“experts” humbly called upon others in the class for help. 
The teacher participated as a member of the group. He suggested, 


Proposed, reworded where necessary, and dispensed information 
as the occasion warranted, 
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T 

c) In conclusion, with the help of volunteers, the S 
ganized the essentials of his report into a form suitabl 
books. Pupils who preferred to do so took their own notes, 

d) Board work and tests marked the close of committee re 
Pupils were thus stimulated to give maximum attention to 
mittee reports and maximum effort to the retention of any ide 
details considered important by the class. a 

e) Naturally, all committees did not complete their work 
same time. This, in a way, was a most desirable arrangeme 
made impossible the monotony which could result from cont 
research or reporting. A committee which had re 
on to its work in actualization and creation while 
continued with their research. 


Peaker or- 


~ 
ye 


nt. Tt = 


ported could. go | 


ACTUALIZATION—CREATION. People who accomplish things 
leave some record, some testimony of the good work they have done, 
A composer leaves his music; an architect, his bridges; a great states- 
man, happier and more prosperous count 
ord of our work can we leave, so that 
efforts? 

The answer was left to the pupils. 
charts, and demonstrations, 


What had seemed like a large classroom became smaller and 
smaller as model after mo 


del and chart after chart arrived. 
The Pressure of growing congestion and a desire to share its work 
with the greatest number of pupils prompted the class to prefer an 
exhibit in the library 


ie a des 


They responded with models, 


at first been contemplated, 


A committee discussed th ; -cipal and the 
librarian. Thei e matter with the principa 


Th „7 Consent was obtained and the show was on. | 
e exhibit included one or more of the following: 
i = Models A 
„on gauge, anemometer hair hygr i anero! 
r t ometer 
barometer, mercury barometer, ygrometer, chemical hygr r on 


weather i ter, steam 
ing system, smokebox, windmill. vane, air thermometer, 


i Cha i 
How Clouds are Formed po a oorams 


. inds of , 7 
Clouds, Fahrenheit ys = How Snow and Hail Are Formed, Kinds, i 


cs, 
tigrade, Comparative Precipitation—Count™ 
Water Cycle, Snow Crystals. 


Dewpoint, Condensation, D emonstrations 


ds of Clouds, T 


E 


48 vaporation, Hot and Cold Weather Pl” 


e for-note.f 


pre 
Ports, £ 
coma = | Eo. 

as ori EVALUATION. Pupils were marked for cooperation and knowl- 





to the invitations to special classes which had ; 


tó, 


R the ~~ corded under “Cooperation” on a Progress Chart posted in the room. 


= Test marks were indicated under “Knowledge” on this chart. In 
Inuous| 


|! 


the other groups |- 


rymen; and we—what rec- 3 ; 
others may profit: from our | 


a 
‘ 


_. Only on rare o 


_ teacher with 


to these proc 


We PROGRAM! 2 


Growth of. Roots toward Water, Conductivity of Various Materials, Color 

nd Texture in Heat Absorption, Weather Maps, Evaporation and Tem- 

ane Expansion of Solids, Expansion of Liquids, Expansion of Gases. 
’ r 


a 


edge. All group and committee enterprises were marked and te- 


addition, pupils were checked or crossed for the manner in which 


: they complied with a set of principles posted on the front wall above 

= the blackboard. When pupils worked improperly, a loud clap of the 
| teacher’s hands brought them to attention and their gaze was directed 
-= toward the chart which read: 


Are you contributing to the lesson? 

Do you permit others to contribute? 

Are you courteous? Do you work quietly? a 
Pupils who were outstanding in their success or failure to live up 


to this code were noted by a check or cross on the Progress Chart 
each day. 


The system for scoring and averaging these marks was carefully 
explained, and pupils were permitted to arrive at their own grades. 
ccasions were there discrepancies between the marks 
arrived at by pupils and teacher. A short conference 
ways ironed out these differences and provided the 
a valuable opportunity to instruct pupils in some of the 
Processes of arithmetic. The teacher usually referred 
esses as “higher mathematics.” . 


The chart became concr 
nat 


independently 
after class al 


fundamental 


ete evidence of success or failure. Pupils 
urally preferred to make it a record of success. Furthermore, in 

© case of the poorer student, it acted as a daily and continuous 
reminder of the need for improvement or, better, palpable evidence 
that hard work and effort pay dividends. 


But the pupils were not the only ones to profit from this ae 
€ teacher found it a thrilling experience. He saw boys and girls 
ing matters into their own hands, planning and working together, 

“Monstrating abilities he never had suspected existed. . : 
Pecial abilities and aptitudes had free play for expression an 


di ri development. There was a remarkable amount of self- 
i 





"ection, for pupils had been “Jet in” on the plan of the unit, Pupils | 
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and teacher learned to know and respect each other as indivi iid a 


ducative process. i 
omplementary facets of the e ess. 
i A ete any monopoly on work and participation held 5 


the brighter pupils. The slow learner found himself a member of al | 

democratic community rather than an intellectual outcast. There Was | 

always some contribution he could make to further the success of his} 
committee and class. He found no intellectual snobbishness in the | 


pupils he worked with. 4 . | 
Social and emotional satisfaction grew steadily under this plan of 


learning. Through a recognition of their varied abilities. pupils |- 
learned to have greater sympathy and understanding for one another, | 

Through questioning, discussion, and written tests, pupils and | 
teacher found to their mutual satisfaction that a wealth of informa- | 


tion had been obtained. The essential knowledge and skills called for 


in the course of study had not been neglected. Furthermore, knowl- } 


edge had been obtained interestingly, actively, and functionally, _ 
EMIL SoSKIND ) 


conferences, Teachers’ meetings, if well-planned, do serve the note- 
worthy educational 


fortunately, 


hae and mental stimulation. Too often are we confronted 
ay > — type of meeting in which the chairman consumes 
“ading Notices and conveying administrative instructions 


which can be communi 
cated . 
department bulletin boards by means of mimeographed sheets and 


The following su 
that many a d 


ggestions are res 
Once partment confer 
ie department 
Problems emanating f E 

selves. This sort of eon cee, eee by the teachers the 


Š g i r t 
to all conc ssion is certain to be of vital interès. 
teachers ieni ul should make for participation by * 
are more eas] p aE meeting. Very often reticent member 
lems are presen simulated to air their views when the prob” 

2. A meeting core 2 Shs ow colleagues, 
divergent Views = devoted to a Presentation or discussio” of 
ficant topic relating to m of the department on some S18” 

50 methodology or subject matter. 


ence may be made more interestiné: 


~ 


_ New Utrecht High School 3 
DEPARTMENT CONFERENCES CAN BE INTERESTING ` | 


This writer is fully cognizant of the significance of department. | 


Purpose of improving the teaching process. Un- | 
too frequently do teachers find these conferences lack- | 


pectfully submitted in the hope | 


conferences should be devoted to'i 


r’ = 
$ yow MUCH SENIOR DUES! — 
The department conference may take the form of a demonstra- 
a lesson by the chairman or a member of the department. 
Mh rocedure makes for a fine esprit-de-corps 1n that it 
T ar members of the department to benefit from each other 
| in the use of worthwhile devices and methods of teaching. 
4 A member of the department may be asked to volunteer to 
| present important trends in education, to review a current 


ducted in his classroom. l | | 
5. An outside speaker, who is a recognized authority, may be 


ment. : 

6. From time to time, joint meetings may be held with the staff 
of neighboring elementary and junior high schools feeding 
the particular high school. Such conferences ought to help 
establish better integration and cooperation through the mu- 


study, use of texts, and policies to be pursued. 


it might be interesting to canvass the students for their views 
- and suggestions on how to stimulate greater interest in the class- 


consideration and discussion at a department conference. This 

_ recommendation is not intended to have the students dictate 
the policies of the department but rather to encourage them 

_ to offer worthwhile suggestions. and thus prepare them, as 
future citizens, to participate actively in a working democracy. 

Jn conclusion, the writer recognizes the necessity of department 
Conferences but feels that they can be made interesting and pur- 


Poseful by the introduction of vitalizing procedures. 
Wittiam S. Hart 


, HOW MUCH SENIOR DUES? ox 
The cost of conducting senior activities at Fort Hamilton High 
chool has become an increasing burden during the past few years. 
Sa result of successive advances in almost all items of expendi- 
ure, dues for the class of June, 1947, had to be fixed at an all-time 
sh of $7. This sum covered the cost of a senior button, mem- 
ership in the G. O., a hard-covered yearbook, graduation pe i s 

own- rental, parties, a class gift to the school, and class mem 3 


aa 





book of interest to all members or to explain experiments con- 


' invited to present a talk on a topic of interest to the depart- 


tual exchange of thoughts and opinions about the course of 


7. As an innovation in democratic procedure in the classroom, 


room, and to have these views presented by the teachers for _ 


Prospect Heights High School 
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; ail ddition, bids to the'senior 
e i umni association. In a : 
"T ot without dinner held at one of New York’s 


prominent hotels, cost $8 per couple. 


Desiring to compare our practices with other schools, I addressed |- ation awards, the yearbook, printing and flowers in connection with 
esir : 


a questionnaire to high school senior advisers. A summary of rei 


plies follows: 


SURPRISING UNIFORMITY. While the sketchy nature of | 
many replies furnished may result in some unintentional omissions, 2 
nevertheless, the summary contains information of interest. There a 
is a surprising uniformity in the types of activities engaged in by | 
senior classes. Most schools buy senior pins or caps, publish a year- | 
book, have class parties, pay for graduating expenses,’ give the | 
school a class gift and sponsor a senior prom. A few schools, which $ 
do not have large enough auditoriums, engage outside places for | 
the graduation exercises, Others support class athletics and publish | 
a senior paper. Apparently, many schools have dispensed with these - 


formality of caps and gowns at graduation. 


LITTLE DISPARITY. The dis 
fixed amount for senior dues and 
than real. Schools making a low 
desired activity, Ultimately, 
Students participate in all 

School adviser ex 
Stating, “No pupil has the f 
charge.” Another adviser s 
dues, but we have found i 
all of it. A dollar sounds s 
even though pra 


parity between the setting of no 


eeling of compulsion in regard to.any 
tates, “I like the idea of an ‘all-inclusive 
t unfair since some children can’t affor 
mall and the extra expenses are voluntary 


r of no charge or a nominal initial due 

Payment; yet it is not-the y the 
sual prac er, 

Procedure of fixing senior q practice among schools. Rather, 


ues to Ä ; ements 
Seems to be the most gen over all expected disburs 


erally adopted, 
_ REASONS FOR VARI | Bic, 
dues at different schools = be ox p ariations in the costs of st 
the size Of classes 


and additional sources of income. The cost ° 


ton High School includes the payment © 
' ~ membership, 14¢ for a senior pin, $1.25 for govi 


Prom, bt 
Most’ 


the high of $10 is apparent rather | Di 
initial charge collect later for each | - 
the power of mass suasion makes most | 
activities.. The Andrew Jackson: High | 
Plains the school’s absence of senior dues by. $ 





l indulge in the extras.” It is true that 


EOR 


4 


plained by the number of activite? | | 


HOW MUCH SENIOR DUES? ż 
ental and 20¢ for engrossing the diploma. These charges are fixed, 
r 





` no matter how many students there are in the senior class. On the 
n 


ther hand, the cost per capita of our class parties and dances, gradu- 
Oo ’ 


the graduation exercises goes up or down depending on the size of 
the class. We do not anticipate profits from any of our senior ac- 
ivities. 3 

Many schools supplement their dues income from a variety of 
sources. One school states, “We have an arrangement with the 
jewelry company to return 5% for handling orders and distribution 


i i Id seals, diploma 
in school; This amount covers tickets, programs, go ' 

; epee and gives about $200 profit to the G. O.” Another school 

' makes up its expenses by levying senior day fines and earning a 

T profit on the prom. They say, “We have found it necessary to have 

= paying functions to add to the senior treasury.” 


A girls’ school writes, “Every term the seniors give an evening 
entertainment in ‘the school auditorium. Fifty cents admission 1S 
- charged and the auditorium is always filled. The program consists 


of a play and a senior chorus. Extra expenses of the senior class 


are paid for out of the proceeds of this entertainment.” Still an- 


_ other school writes, “The G. O. bought enough gowns for the girls 


about fifteen years ago. We are still using these gowns.” 


THE YEARBOOK. The principal item of expenditure in each 
school is the cost of publishing the yearbook. The usual practice 
consists of binding the yearbook in a hard cover for the seniors and 
selling soft-covered copies to undergraduates. At Fort Hamilton 
High School the cost of printing the 80 page yearbook for the class 


of June, 1947, amounted to $1,792.47. After considering advertis- 


' ing income and income from the sale of soft-covered copies to 
undergraduates, we found our net cost to be $1,168.52, a pa apita 
cost of $2.85 for 410 students. Here again, the Size 7 c T s 
a marked effect in reducing the cost per capita pe Saat Sor th i 
A similar yearbook would mean a per capita je : ee 
class of January, 1948, which has a register of only dati at 
The class of June, 1947, absorbed a 15% increase 7 printing : 
Future classes will have to consider similar increases. 


EXTRAS. The cost of graduation jewelry or photographs is not 


included as part of senior dues by any metropolitan high yap 
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de directly by the jewel | UNUSED 4 

Collections are usually — : IEECSY BY Jewe'ty Compan tl wASTED ABILITIES. Twenty or twenty-five years ago, how- 
photographic studio. A girls’ school gra seh Pia “XPense | y hen the vast majority of the present teaching- staff began 
to which many of its girls are put as follows: “Evening go ever, W 

senior chorus, $25; cabinet photos for own use, $15; &raduation the teaching examinations given by the Board of Education show, to 
ring, $10; total, $50.” Only two schools: make no extra charge for}. certain extent, a person’s aptitude for teaching but they have 
their senior proms. Almost all schools hold the Senior prom in) failed in many cases to determine the personality required for 
metropolitan hotels. Our charge of $8 for a bid seems high, Butt teaching. Above all, no one has ever taken the trouble to find out 
the combination of fixed charges for the hotel room and band ang | what additional abilities a teacher might have which could be utilized 
our comparatively low percent of attendance makes this high charge! for the benefit of the school system. As a result there are many 
necessary; | -- f frustrations and warped personalities among the teaching staff. 















SIMILARITY OF ACTIVITIES. Despite the wide area throug, 
which the high schools of New York City are dispersed an 


d the 
differences in economic status of pupils, types of senior class activi- 


ties seem to be similar. Competitive bidding by business concerns 
and the keen interest evinced by senior advisers make the costs of 
comparative items purchased by schools relatively uniform. Another 
round of increases in costs seems to be in the immediate offing. Gen- 
eral practice favors fixing a sum as dues covering all expenditure 


rather than labeling each collection for a specific item. . 
SIDNEY C. GouLp 


_ number of years before entering the school system and having done 
- placement work in a high school for about six years, I have come 
_ to admire the efficiency of industry in spite of its many faults. And 


-of human energy and human happiness among the employees of 
the school. , | 
tures, |. There is an in-service course being given this term under the 
~ = į auspices of the Board of Education and the Vocational Advisory 
Fort Hamilton Hi gh S koai Service’s Committee on Youth Employment. It is called “Employ- 
- | ment Opportunities and Requirements for Beginning Workers.” 
| In this course big business and labor unions have “let down their 
hair,” so to speak, to a group of guidance and placement counselors 


There is much talk these days of aptitude tests and their value. | in search of wisdom to guide their charges. It has been brought 
Fo Ome to me more and more as we have visited factories and labor 


r my part, having taken courses in this field by a member of the | i i 
staff of the University of Pennsylvania and by Johnson O'Connor, | Piin headquarters that industry is depending in an ever-increasing 
of Stevens Institute, I would urge them for all children at about ` ae on the latent abilities of its workers. Aptitude tests and pro- 
_the age of nine, if Possible, for what they may be worth. Thus fat | oton from within the organization are the order of the day. An 
this type of testing ha : d olicee | XECutive of one of the largest factories in the country said recently, 
& nas proved expensive, but truant officers; P ; We i eer : i 
men, detectives, reformatories, prisons d than these, t | a are not a charitable organization: Everything we do in the 
loss of human souls and of th P ee rk of the | ime of making our plant attractive for the workers, as well as all 
e expensiy eer aa B the ag oe oth employee benefits and the opportunity to advance to capacity, 
A small percenta f a an ae remanding! oug i Sni rta we hope and expect in this way to get a better day’s. work 
to have had apt; 8¢ ot all the children have been fortunate en ~t ot each worker.” | 
narge, A few parents have had the foresight rs ECIAL ASSIGNMENT. For about six years, although 
the money for a test; 5 al » test’ - am offici 
thousands of ng Program. Various organizations have '" 
Of veterans without charge and helped them to find 


ae ~, Wlally a senior clerk, I have had a special assignment to the 
sel the™ — Position of placement counselor. In that time I have built up a 
elves, i 
l have done Some of this testing; a more bewildered 
ve never encountered, l 


UNUSED ABILITIES—AN ECONOMIC WASTE 


Professional type of employment service for the benefit of the many 


54 





their careers, aptitude tests were practically unheard of. Of course, 


à INDUSTRY'S EFFICIENCY. Having been in business for a 


- more and more I have come to feel that there is a tremendous waste ` 
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underprivileged students of Morris High School, as well as for “su tion Commission. I saw to it that they had medical blanks 

oximately forty-five percent of the stud * habilitation “0 7 id 
fe lel j i ent bog ‘at and that these were mailed to the Commission with trans- 
is Negro and another large percentage Porto Rican, there was C filled on p records. Often it took considerable persuasion to 
siderable pioneer work necessary to create jobs for these Erou cripts 0 


# 


iscriminati ; ake lize that this was not charity, but help offered them 
tc educate employers and to fight discrimination. During the e make them realiz 


; ; py the State of New York and the, educational system for the taxes 

employers came to depend on me in emergencies and later wh, BA by them and their parents. Some of them have received special 

jobs became less numerous, they did their best to give as ima Sinine and jobs through this agency. 

jobs as possible to the students of this school. i SSN an Í meala ata eni sEanch, fon polenit eanditiaies for da 
At frequent intervals boys and girls telephone me to tell me thy scholarships of the Fashion. Institute of Technology and Design, and 

are still working at jobs I had secured for them either before or at, > y 


ee i nikar rafte handled these applications. 
graduation. Tius is very gratitymg: But securing jobs and fightiy ` Then, too, I had each term’s seniors fill out cards giving a bird’s 
Hisceiminabion i-on a Sa part Os the Denelit edined by Student eye view of their abilities, accomplishments and aspirations. On the 
in par placement service. Lhere are OLY benghits as well, : May basis of these I helped them chart a course of action after gradua- 
employers have taken a personal interest in these part-time work tion. I made sure that each senior interviewed had a definite plan be- 


and have done much to train them in good work habits and soi. fore leaving high school and a job if he or she wanted one. 


niceties. Jobs after school have also brought peace of mind to mati Fortunately, a guidance department has been organized and has 


students who are compelled to help support their families. This hy -taken over some of my former duties. A group of guidance coun- 
resulted in better school work and better conduct. Realizing thea sellors is now charged with many of these activities. 


194 ARNING DIFFICULTIES 





for education and training for the world of work, I have tried to a ESTELLA UNNA Morris High School 
something for students who were absolutely ignorant of -whati | ~~" 
required of them in industry. Each term I gave talks in sevent LEARNING DIFFICULTIES—THEIR MEANING 


term English classes to introduce their unit in Occupations. Veni. _ Children who do not learn satisfactorily present the educational 


few realize the close tie-up between punctuality, reliability, alertnes system with many problems, Traditional attitudes towards these 
and other qualities requiréd and inculcated in school and required o pry wi ay OPON CANETO Ut ugh factors asi poar inteligence; 
the job. Very few understand the part played in industry by labo! ie » attention, inadequate pedagogic skills, poor study habits, lax 
unions and the differences between closed, open and union shops: Dae of laziness, contrariness, lack of home co-operation. The 
why they have to join a union in some cases and why they hav? J basic mn ene ‘disturbance wath: the popa pocnnaiuy TA 
pay dues without any apparent benefits. Most students have no work tased aa ge in popen cupu u EN RE er 
of how to apply for a job, how. dr wie. ax original letter 0 f apts anes = e a insight into the nature of pe arar 
cation that will be chosen from hundreds of others, how to Pr . “rected such change in the school status of pupils cate 
thei ; i 


gorized by the stereotyped pie Att 

t will : weaknesses, that educators must give in 

r qualifications and resumés at an interview—in fact, hO “Teasing thought to è 
sell themselves to an em 


“re ployer. Many have no idea of the €Motional problems 
anager ‘or work in innumerable fields and innumerable ' te 
cities, All this I tried to give them in class talks and individual ™ ROOTS AND 


"The -. gt mu effect is, of ‘course, true. However, their role is often that of 
f: a also conducted trips for students to various industries vat eee rather than origin. The I. Q., if properly interpreted, = 
© +elephone Company, In addition, I had speakers fro a e s Clpful in curriculum adjustment to pupil needs and other plan- 


-OUS types of organizations add : f st ng Procedures. It should be improperly used as a peg on 
À ress appropriate groups O° > jo! whi S. lt should not be improp 

I was also in charge of explaining to r handicapped phys Re: ich to hang the explanations for every kind of school success or 
and by speech def te ii 


: ects the benefits offered them by the >“ | 57 
6 


Š 


thè relationship between quality of learning and 


SYMPTOMS. That other factors contribute to the 
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failure. The I. Q. has been shown statistically to be n 
affected by changes in the emotional patterns. Factors ]; 
poor study habits, contrariness involve more than wj 
havior. Inability to concentrate is rather a result of in 


ñ 
than of constitutional predisposition. When we say that a pai © REJECTED CHILDREN. A recent study of differences between 
doesn’t care,” and is without “normal interest,” we describe - mental attitudes of “accepted” and “rejected” children (parental 
product of a history of causation; we do not go to the root av acceptance or rejection) found that rejected children develop mental 
difficulty. a attitudes that are more rebellious, resentful, confused, discontented, 

Learning difficulties are not isolated behavior marked with inferiority, than those of accepted children. The be- 


_ LEARNING DIFFICULTIES 


SS ee lS | 
24 
: eg ge 


Ppreci 
ke lazi N 
lful mi 


LQ. 






-questions occupies much of a pupil’s atténtion, distracts from learn- 
ing the task at hand, and develops into “lack of attention.” 







Problems, but & 


lated to other aspects of child development. By the time havior of such children is an attempt to adjust to the rejection felt 
begins formal schooling, he has had considerable learning exp by them, ya ae nnr Dent ieee a. pags ta be ee, ras el 
ences in meeting the demands of family and environment. pi ` istic, and indifferent to results. Learning difficulties that spring 
patterns in personality structure have alrea dy Been formed 4 a from this type of behavior are familiar to every teacher. 


BP 


express themselves in various ways in school relat _ All teachers have known the pupil whose aggressive conduct pre- 
vents the class, as well as himself, from learning well. To label 
the child with descriptive terms in records does nothing to change 
either his individual attitude or the social loss. Studies of such con- 
duct show a variety of causes and connections: inadequate attention 

| - at home; overstrictness of too repressive discipline; strains of one 

ith brothers and sisters, Homi sort or another between the parents; rejection. On the other hand, 


ions. i 


first classmates. Th ENS brothers and sisters | OVerprotection in formative years can encourage poor work habits 
family pron 5 1e child, as an individual and a member ofi and overdependency which demands undue special time and atten- 
attit a Broup, lives’ through many experiences that influence i tion of the teacher. All behavior, whether over-aggressive or with- 
ee es towards the larger family in school, and later on, in hW drawn, which hinders a child from getting all the enrichment that 


| school has to offer his growing personality, becomes part of the learn- 
The rivalries and jealousiés fel "E eon, 
and sisters and brothers, if not ca 
tion, are later transplanted to th 
marks is often a 


E 
t by all children towards part 
refully handled in the home sitti 


PARENT 
e school situation. Straining allt : AND TEACHER. Parental attitudes towards teachers 


Should be included in possible factors influencing school work. 


co : PET ; | 
make the error of cane sibling rivalry ; parents and ta Antagonism felt by a parent towards any phase of school life, 
for-school su cess, Such ch €motion as motivation in hea is whether voiced or indirectly expressed, can disturb the flow of 
develop the se wr eee arged competitiveness does ne Al Positive feeling between teacher and pupil, essential to learning. On 
ation for meetin i + confidence which prove a better S ; the other hand, hostile teacher attitudes towards any part of the 
§ Competitive Situations. | h 


; nome background can disturb the rapport sufficiently to cause re- 

CURIOSITY An | i jection by the pupil, not only of the learning experience, but of the 
f stin 8 ni © €ntir TAR 

curiosity of child, other characteristic important to education fi € school situation, 

en. First expressed as an interest in matte | -~ 


y and environment + : te U. 
ent, it is later transformed into the “de” y 


PEF l BASIC ELEMENTS. Any of these factors (to mention but a 
Ow, which is the $5 


i i ew) can be at th t of school maladjustments. Formal school 
i : undat : osit} oe e at the root o \ 
avoided or discouraged, an “a a knowledge. If this saat Pi Situations and content seem remote from the world of early child- 
inj ometim i HOPES to : he learning te ood; yet investigation proves that family atmosphere and parental 
58 €S preoccupation with the un | 


59 


ere pag 
? . 
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and sibling relationships are of basic importance in shapin 
acter structure and attitudes. 


‘Learning difficulties are one school area in which a pupil’ 
sonality expresses itself. Parents cannot rely on school expe 
to effect fundamental changes in their children. All too oft 
ents look forward to the school years to correct unfavorable t 
Neither can teachers expect to find learning ability unaffected þ 
total personality of each individual pupil. While 
school behavior have been related to basic psycholo 
personality, learning difficulties have yet to be unde 
in the same light. Teachers must interpret all beh 
room in terms of the whole child. z 


AGE LEVELS. Different stages of 
sonality development and behavior. Teachers often 
tain years are easier to teach than others, mea 
content, but that the behavior 
managed. In adolescence, 
complicate the picture. L 
fied, and, because of soci 


Success, concern over choice of future career) become the focal point 
of stress. Deep seated disturbances appear in new forms. Repeated 
failure, does nothing to remedy the situation. 


nadequacy only drive the failing s 


say that cer- 


for example, additional emotional factors 
earning difficulties often become intensi- 


feelings of i tudent deeper imt 
retreat. | 

We may change teacher 
room conditions, vary pr 


learning in Pupils whose d 


S, improve instructional techniques, alte! 
ograms, and still be unable to improv" 


ifficulti ; ir psychologe © 
structure, Children Sme les reach deep into their psy 


to school with set personalities. Schoo! 
provides experiences that can, to a degree, strengthen, frustrate, a 
we. their tendencies, If the home adjustment has been £00 
rac school adjustment tends to be good. If adjustments at home hav” 
Rot been smooth, adjustments in School will reflect the difficulties 


JOB. What can teachers do? To begin 


ro Wi 
60 Parent (a role that changes in emphas!s Vig 


8 chaj, i 





en Darn 
Taits | 
y the} 
some aspects oi 
gical patterns of > 
rstood more fully x 
avior in the clag. | 


growth sharply affect per Í 
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ning not the grade | 
problems of the pupils are more easily $- 


al pressures (readiness for college, social ; 


Social stigma and } 


with, 


bre rage x 
, 


LEARNING DIFFICULTIES 


wth of the child) in leading the child to a further knowledge, 
the gro 


F d guiding him through increasingly complicated social relation- 
Eran gul 

S Per 4 

TICN ey | 


) i arents, must offer their pupils the emotional 
ships, Tachen pi healthy growth, without which teaching can- 
os constructive force. l l 

hild with school difficulties, whether in the learning area or 
m nt behavioral expressions, should be carefully analyzed. The 
k wong origins of the difficulties must be studied. All technical 
vemedial devices should, of course, be utilized. But the likelihood 
ate hidden causes must be faced. 


It is unfortunate that .it is often the very children most in 


need of help who because of their irritating conduct stimulate oppo- 


site feelings to sympathy and love. Sometimes teachers find it hard 
not to respond to aggressive pupil behavior with their own hostility. 


If the child’s problem has taken the outlet of inattentiveness, or re- 


sistance to learning, or poor study habits, the teacher may “gE 
erroneously, that the intelligence is poor, that the pupil is no 


.educable, or is hopelessly incorrigible. 


If, on the other hand, something is known of the less obvious 
éiises; the teacher can often provide just that quality a pupil may 
need to make the necessary adjustment to the school situation. In 
case, it may mean reacting gently to a child’s angry attitudes. In 
another, it may mean accepting his inadequacy without making = 
ful comparisons with others. In a third, being consistently m 
keeping to fair demands. In all, it means spotting the nature of 
the disturbances and meeting the needs of the child. | 


OTHER AIDS.’ Very often, a counselor other than the poe 
is better able to help a child with school difficulties, er : a 
may find the difficulties too involved, and the pups eii shi A 
Plex to handle-effectively in the usual teacher-pupil re anza salia 
teacher who can recognize this situation ae k faethe problem. 
channels for therapy is contributing a great deal toso ve en cater 
Perhaps it is not too much to hope that cil m Ao in this 
System will provide sufficient counselors with ae gad. the lensing 
eld to help pupils understand the real Ss deen overcome the ob- 
difficulty, Such teacher-counselors can help | years. 
Stacles to their best development in social ili 
Recina E. TOLMACH 6l 
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TRAINING THE AESTHETIC CAPACITY 


The title of this essay is the proper designation of a-teachin 
tivity often miscalled “cultivating taste” or even 

Some readers may be surprised at so dogmatic an assertio 
a “mere” name. According to certain currently fashionable 
of semantics, nothing has a proper name and nothing can 
named. We are reminded of Juliet’s rose. Doubtless the sa 
can be called by different names in different languages and by 
synonyms in the same language. But if language 1s, after all, “only” 
a convention, its value as a means of communication lies precisely 
in the fact that convention fixes both the rules of syntax 
limits, the denotation of the terms. To be sure, s 
lations, such as are made explicitly in the tech 
science and implicitly in the diction of poet 
broaden the range of reference of given terms, 


n aboy 
theorie 


upplementary Stipu- : 
nical terminology of 
ry, may restrict or 


may invent neologisms | 






TY 
TIC CAPACI r l 
THE uld be said of the concepts of ethics and aesthetics. 
ame co | 


5 , trictly ter- 
ARDS. The relevance of these s 
“ASSUMED i be appreciated from the fact that if teachers 


 minological rema 


w e f 
si to take seriously the conception o 
oli rt, and music were 


task actually implied by the expression “the improvement of 
their tas 


i d to use in designating 
' ” which they are accustome gn 
me thing! the rs ie aims, they would find themselves confronted by 
one of the 


i i lived even by the 
t so far. been satisfactorily sol 
ana anay may, indeed, be all but insoluble. For a 
“experts — 


W i { the 
and tandard of ‘ ‘good taste” iS alread y presumed » VIZ., that O 
? ithin st 


nuances ignored by it, and may alter work 
with conventions deemed more logical or ex 


once the convention is accepted, it is meani 


nomers and positively deceptive and confusing to use the terms of | 


j given language in any but their conventional sense. There is 
nothing essentially intolerant ; : 


“right” names. The sa 
be seen in the present co 
ét ° ° a a 
Pe words as democracy,” “liberalism,” “Fascism,” and “free 
om. A semantic revolution—not altogether innocent or uninspired 
—has not Only perverted 


aday syntax in accord 
pressive. Nevertheless, | 


ngful to speak of mis- | 


5 i SS 
‘the direction of conformity with this standard. The = paraa 
is considered unsuccessful if the student tails sh a i. standard or 
i.e., his spontaneous preferences—in accord with a giv wings ave 
set of standards. Hence, the fact that large ae a marked 
the majority—of high school and college graduates a 7 
preference for sentimentality, brutal violence, escapis , 


; ; ovies 
displays of sheer virtuosity in their choice of plays, poems, m , 


i inti is considered as a 
sports, music, fiction, painting, and sculpture is c 


: ; deficiency 
failure of education, indicative, according to some, a pn sapis | 
of modern methods of teaching, or, according to o 


ii cation in 
mistic about the human species, of the futility of mass edu | 


á : 3 : * 
- (and in some cases even inverted) the į the aesthetic sphere. 
conventional sense of thes 


Serious, has left in our language nothing to designate what was onsa 


m f ircunt 
eant by them, Thus, we haye to resort to such difficult circu™ 


locutions as « . 

S democracy in th : his- 
: e Western sense,” “Fascism as 4 

'orical phenomenon,” “liberal í 


and ““ P rasm of the nineteenth-century variety: 
a Rae freedom, They are difficult because, they presi 
OF ë A ety those facts of history, political © | 
ee eman use of the unqualit® n 
= Or distorts, As F. A. von Hayek says, “The politic 
br are out of fashion today are known to our conten 
Y through the Picture of them drawn by their enemies: 


mam 


edge of precisely 


5. 
62 ° and False, Oxford, B, H, Blackwell, Ltd., 1946, P 


"a 


e useful terms, but, what is far mor — 


im at 
DOGMATISM. In fact, however, few “vanes ater even 
the goal which such criticisms of their Rh raan ia purpose as 
though many teachers continue to speak p 4 rafia teachers, who 
the “cultivation of the student’s taste. — dat of their students 
Simply assume that their taste is good an 
* Less enerall arked but even more not t their taste is timid and 
So literally, ate the standards of the ie oF sculpture, the accepted 
reactionary: they love only academic ie anthology; and they evince a 
Classics of music, the standard ag ane ns in technique, form, or expres- 
lind indifference or hostility to any naves and embalmed in tradition. 
‘ton that have not been consecrated by time 


_~ 63 


eworthy is the fact that many have 
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bad, rarely make their standards explicit and would, I ¢ 


some difficulty in enunciating a set of principles valid fo 
sons at all times in all arts. They usually are cont 
impressionistic intuitions, infectious enthusiasms, or 
amount of dogmatism about art values still to be fou 
books (and, to judge from college courses, in our 
truly shocking in view of the present backward state o 
literary criticism and aesthetics. | 


ear 
rai 
ent to ree 
authori 
nd in Our, 
Classroom, 


f the then | | 







TRAINING AESTHETIC POWER.. Those te 
attempt the vain task of imposing their own tast 
by authority or of evoking a simulacrum of it 
temporary contagion may do something altogethe 
they may still, quite incorrectly and misleadingly 
the “cultivation of the student’s taste”: 
capacity, i.e., the power to have genuin 

This involves two distinct but mutua 
ing the power to attend a 
such attention, 

All writers on pedago 
of interest, but only a fe 


achers who d 
e on their stup 
by the trickey) 
r different: th = 
> Call what they 
they may train the aesthi  — 


lly related operations: iros ; 
esthetically, and rectifying the object l | 


Ci 


the interest in the ulterior, the extrinsic, y 
not-given, the about-to 


-be-given, the hoped for, the cared for. Ful 
nine-tenths of the interests of life are of this variety. For the a 
part, man lives, as it were, stretched on the rack of care. Mode 
life is in large Measure a state of suspense fraught with a cere 
anxiety not unmixed with terror, Yet if there is much truth ; 
—— of Martin Heidegger, the contemporary Nazi thinkef, s. 
iden Oe te i being-for-death and existence ‘is essentially s 
en, we must also consider what it is that we care about: 


live for the moments which we might live in, There are the if 
i 


> 


ends of life These cse 
è iii are the mom 4 dire 
innocent intuition of ents when we have a | 


ae 

Then aiei our good—given, luminous, and comp E , 
_ immediate ak € moments of fruition—of creative triu A 
in which o n emplation, of religious rapture, of mystical € 
mary pn whole being is freely given and disinterested) ft 
oi fh ne its Present object. It is this kind of % th 


i cct has to evok it is only WP 

ind of interest * , 7 0 evoke, and it is i s to 

attended ty” an intrinsic interest, that the art object h 4 4 
64 


AESTHETIC CAPACITY 


8y assure us that attention is a funie 





uently, the teacher must help the student to clear his mind 
Conseq , 


| thing ulterior—all the irrelevancies of random associations, 
— 3 1 
of every 


itical. Otherwise, the student’s judg- 
1, moral, or political. O j 
— Sat object (assuming that the teacher has succeeded in 
ment on 


E seving it for him in the manner to be described below) will not 
Z r I aesthetic or germane. If, as I have intimated, criticism 
be genu 


bitrary and dogmatic when merely impressionistic, it is pedantic 
is arbitr 


d irrelevant when purely formal and deductive, i.e., when it is 
and ir 


llogism whose major premise is 
é logical conclusion of a sy 
ty sie z political principle. Such judgments are only de 
ae they do not express a vital experience of the imagination 
TiValive , 


| a spontaneous preference. The teacher should avoid and dis- 
| or ( 


e them. Instead, let the teacher clarify in the student's = 
ae d of experiencing or attentional attitude necessary by ie 
in or reminding him of experiences of this type — ball 
Few students are completely lacking in the aesthetic re a. cap 
in many a certain relative insentience, resulting pee or 
necessities of their existence and the callousness wi e 
have been treated, has dimmed the visions of RT p "pu 
concerns have rendered habitual in most students a : ks haat 
tion wholly unsuited to the experience of the art me "tie y a 
for what they will never find andare disappointed, or they 
what is not there and are deceived. 


EXTRINSIC CONSIDERATIONS. Under the pres meyer 
aminations and a -false conception of See A ace "beer the 
everything in the curriculum to the purpose E] + a or certain 
student certain impoverished “ideal” types o peat olitical con- 
allegedly universal ethical rules, “absolute values, n immediacy 
cepts, many teachers too have lost sight ge ere themselves 
of the aesthetic experience and have tended to 


ite i iderations: they look 
With extrinsic, ulterior, and quite irrelevant consid 


lift or political propa- 
upon nd fiction as a means of moral up musics the 
gales mat verbally “interpret” rams, sag PS TE pe 
reduce the art of painting to illustration, _ of what is itself imme- 
Pective ideals and consequential values T this way, they repel the 
diately ideal and intrinsically er a dhe dullard, and delude 
“Intelligent, disgust the sensitive, musica 


themselves. 
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oe 
BASIS. The art object, as something actual—ie., as an igen) 
object of the human spirit—has to be patiently reconstructed for a F 


pTIC CAPACITY mmm 


AESTH Pe 3 
of personal ‘ethics posed by George Eliot, the formal structure 
Jems | 


; ; F novel, a painting, or a symphony—all are rele- 
student who is initially exposed to the stimulation of its materia] ofa poen drg keji anneal ak i a, 
i - » ; fed in ah e BY» Astor) vere, oh 
= ~ “embodiment.” Most of the art objects studied in the Classroom, ~ yant to ney, and character subserves the nee i of daaa 


ics, myth Kar 
| ae stifying the object of attention and is justified solely as a 
an 


: ns of revealing intrinsic meanings in their intended relations. 
: The teacher who uses it to train character, to teach facts about poli- 


elude the student, even after prolonged contact, by virtue of their 
complexity. Even when he is attending with all his power,* he ok 
often attending not to the art object but to some distorted Version b 
of it constituted by his complete ignorance or misinterpretation T omics, or to implant in his students certain ethical or 
its structure and constituent meanings: he thinks (to cite a classic. tics or ide ls conyictions or attitudes, is abusing the work of art: 
~instance) that “The stag at eve had drunk his fill” refers to the de) political 1 "R 7 x motivat omal device, a mere “instance” in his ex- 
baucheries of an unaccompanied male; he gives the modern connota- xs heg rS : exhortation, a point of departure for extrinsic values. 
tion to a word used by Shakespeare in its Elizabethan sense; he ‘fails | piana rai of beauty his is a form of degradation so shameful that 
tc recognize a theme repeated with variations; he knows little Orne: . a E e cack ared only to the prostitution of art. The teacher who 
nothing of the history, mythology, or meaning presupposed by the. a A : sri ractices in the name of “absolute values” need not 
creative artist and denoted by some conventional sign, SS x aea and ey his students end by looking at all-art from the 
. Hence, the teacher must rectify the student’s “phenomenal ob-.| . he of the puritan, the politician, the pedant, or the com- 
ject.” This is not the place to explore the enormous problems -in- wee ) ` | 


. i -© mercial art-dealer. 
volved in reconstructing the adequate phenomenal object for a given E i 


, Work of art. F ortunately, the teacher need not solve all the ‘prob- We are all familiar with these types: the man vho studies the — 
lems of the art critic or the art historian. The art obiects Ce died work of art only so that he can pass an examination about it; the = 

in school are usually classics, upon which a great deal of S jentifics man whose interest in it is confined to determining the price it will 
research has already been expended by specialists probabl = more | ~~ fetch on the market; the man who wants “culture” as a means of 
competent in this field than the teacher. The on g ds to bev k ~ social advancement; the man who wants art to help his political 
thoroughly acquainted with this body of n ll-found fee a dee dai party change the world nearer to his heart's desire or to preserve 
that he can draw upon any part of it. as od and pen _ 1 ~ the world as it is, with all its present values ; the man who condemns 
structed for himself as oma à needed and should have paintings that do not give him an exact photographic a 
current knowledge and arisa te conception of the art object < of what he can see without looking at a painting, or = D = 
mean that he must Parrot what ms . made available. This does “a | likes only music that activates his feet or his sex ms s. : mpe 
familiar with what the well-inf e critics say; but he should , t 3 versions of art stem from bad training. It at na p fee 
ists, and the connoiss ormed, i.e., the scholars, the special | „alleged “bad taste” of the public, that the teachers of y 


a eurs, sd i bye 
as their agreements eg said, with their disagreements as wėl to be held accountable for. 


CB yoram 


? 


F 
rt 
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D 
g] 
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@ 
jæ} 
O 
@ 
A 
< 
~~ 
Lan} 
© 
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CD 
a 
ct 
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or 
œ 


aS possible on a par with them with te | 


O Onis - | ENRICHMENT, Thé task of dissecting, analyzing, investigating, 


S : : l . 
he may differ with them in Ta cabin ot the art object, howev® and explaining an art object is purely tion tek m p= 
OTHER Bai S estimate of its value. ed of an adequate vision (or audition) of Pee orjia: > a ei 
ioie e `IDERATIONS NOT B ASIC. The political and. quite different from an adequate nar he e = . Sorta, aati an 
— . 88'¢s depicted in The Tal Ta “toe the prod Of it like politics, ethics, economics, OF istory. a keda con Wis Is 
* The sense of ¢ of Two Cities, = Pe enrichment of life. The illumination which on elias reflected 
oO i ‘ i ; s n 2 
Passed and ara y aa 132 sure sign that the learning-stage has not peen PN like the illumination which ie man e iaie ast. Fad-46 ii irom 
art object must absorb limite required has not yet been reached. E ; light. It is life that both feeds 4 


‘ 

E 

E 
a 


66 on and give itself, ” 67 
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experience that art draws its materials and its inspiration, ang $ 
only experience that can throw light on intrinsic meanings, - t 


= 









PSEUDO-ESTHETICISM. Many teachers, scholarly, 
and skilled in the techniques of explanation, tend to f 
` purely mediate nature of research about the art object and 
conceive their whole task to be what has here been descr 
rectification of the student’s phenomenal object. These t 
by “throwing the book” at the student, first metapho 
perhaps literally. Repelled by the deadening pedantry 
for enlightened criticism, other students and some tea 
the opposite extreme: they think aesthetic experience 
thapsodic or mesmeric swoon, a “buzzing confusion” 


thoro, 
orget 4 | 
Mistaken © 
ibed as 
eachers 
ically, the! 
that passi 


r 


a kind q 


ment is felt. Teachers with such i 


nighted students carry away. 

Every element in the cur 
terms. If the aesthetic exp 
certainly not be said of the 


riculum has to be justified in ulterior | 


a question assumes particular importance 35 
a as bs teacher abandons all efforts to “improve” the student! | 

e and professes no pedagogical concern or responsibility abot ' 
the kinds of art objects whi 


profession, and of no bog than have been made for the teach ft 

been demanded thas fon 0f Workers except clergymen has ™ i 

asked to do what stat ng demanded of teachers. They have ™ g 
ay Philosophers, artists, and even chut 


men have failed t efs 
of the E e i ue burden of the future rests on the should y 3 


i tim? 
contrary—to which som®” y‘ 


A f l 0 
68 ai p rofessional pride, fall prey—rests partly 


t 
: 
b 


i one thing 


how to lift t 


chers fly t S 


napsod } in which gi - 
distinctions are blurred and only a vague sense of elat E 


` 


erience is self-justifying, the same an; 
training of the aesthetic capacity. Wha 
Is the use of it? This qu ee | 





IN THE SECOND YEAR! — 


yERGI onfusion of education with propaganda and partly on 


the popular pian tendency to blame one’s teachers for one s own 
$ on 
-the comm 


Nevertheless, whatever their other limitations, there is 
ind the teachers of English, art, and music can do, and in 

+ successfully they can feel a rightful pride in — 
Soot Ha most exalted of mortal missions: they can show men how 
one O 


failings. 


: ion i isi immediate, _ 
7 . : distraction in a vision of the 
= liberation from 
to attain 


heir heads above the flux and. enjoy union op ot 
eternal, how to achieve the bliss of beauty, the rapture o 

ah pe eee whether the beloved object is worthy 
Pipa ais : Let us be as tolerant of each man’s taste in art 
ee a ad man’s choice of a wife. The,important question 
3 sete the quality of his love? Does he know how to love? 
Chen tae iE an adequate vision of the object of his love? Does 


` he know what he is loving? Unless men know a, the ae n ¥ 
< thei i bject for itself and in itse 

~ their love is and how to love the obj or itsel 

sE- om nothing beyond itself, all life is a being-for-death and all care 


a senseless torment. 


ARTHUR GODDARD The New York School of Printing 


VERGIL IN THE SECOND YEAR! _ 


A complete overhaul of the teaching.of Latin in be ve 
schools is in the making. Sponsored by the Classical r a 
the Middle West and South, a report has just been issue t Ja 
adopted, would make changes in Latin education more ra 


j j . Vergil 
.} _ haps than anything ever attempted in any subject before g 


: I 
instead of Caesar would be the author read in the ape ee visi 
It is interesting to note how the eee hap te 
cies, which drafted the report, and which = en to a conclu- 
names of some of America’s foremost ae Facing the cold 
sion which may shock many a diehard puik.» diag Latin pursue the 
fact that 80 to 90 per cent of all students e eel e a a etalbiGak 
Subject for only two years, the Committee e. Stated simply, these 
Of the objectives of a two-year Latin m angai in the first year 
objectives are linguistic and cultural, w1 on the latter. Now, these 
on the former, and in the second a Teachers have always 
Objectives are in themselves no a Tan guige and literature upon 
Pointed out the influence of the La 69 
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ESSONNES ; 
modern civilization. The departure lies in the selection, em | 
and timing of the material with which we are dealing. A 

- ` In the past, teachers of Latin have treated linguistics and etym, 
ogy very cursorily, harassed as they were by the drilling on my 
tudinous forms, syntax, prose, etc. Under the new scheme A 
stress would be laid upon such phases of language study ag: 


SBE Ss 


structure of language as a skeleton of speech and thought, the cane ] 


standing and use of English words of Latin derivation, and a kn 

edge of actual Latin words and phrases commonly used in E 

This would be the content primarily of the first year. ae 
In the. second year Caesar is the author traditionally read: W 4 


$ 


Caesar was never intended as a terminal author, although he has | 


` SCIENC 
“have been Prev 


_ therefore tea 
` avoid penalties wh 


ik}. inculcation of mu 
Nglish | 


J 


been left as such for the vast majority of students studying Lath S 


Under the new plan, which aims to give the student in the second | ` 


year a rich cultural experience through the reading of a masterpier 


in the original, Vergil is the author selected. He is the most popular} - 


of the Latin authors generally read in high school, and the Acne} 


is a recognized piece of world literature which gives perspective nti 


only for Roman but also for modern civilization. 





Such in brief are the new proposals. Fantastic, 4utopian, impos E 


sible? Hardly that. Yet one cannot minimize the problems involved. | 


The new course of study would require new type textbooks, new ; 


methods of teaching, 
present excess bagg 
of time would dict 


an entirely new orientation. Much ofthe | 


man anit fe z that only the absolute necessities of grammai, 
is not a chime = e taught. The program, it must be made cleat, 
It is a a Sut a plan based on sound educational principle 

courageous attempt to alter the high school Latin courset 


meet a ) 
= a changing situation, and as such merits honest evaluation 2” 
perimentation by all classicists, 


CHARLES J. FREUNDLICH 


i 


P 


SCIENCE FOR SAFETY’S SAKE 
News Items: . 

High School Student 
Woman electrocuted in 
overcome by leaking g 
- +» Christmas tree ca 


Last year 32,000 
130,000 were perman 


70 


I 
blinded by explosion of chemicals. «* 
++ 1. Nurse feeds infants boric * 
ndles burn down house. ere || 


nd ? 
people were killed accidentally at home yld 
ently injured, Most of these misfortunes ~ d 


age would have to be thrown overboard. Economy |. 


Forest Hills High Schoo! 


bathtub... . Mother and two child 3 


esi 


p FOR SAFETY’S SAKE —___________ 


ented. The complexities of modern civilization have - 
„oduced innumerable situations filled with dangers.. The very de- 
ch how to use these things properly so that we may - 
ich they inflict if misused. - i 

science is an excellent medium that can be used for the 
ch needed safety information, attitudes, and habits. 
First, this course is given in the ninth year of high school and thus 
can reach everyone who comes to secondary school. Second, the 


General 


syllabus for general science presents many opportunities for safety T 
2 eatin, It involves the acquisition of a certain fund of infor- 
the ability to apply this information to concrete situations, _ 


mation, l nere 
and the building up of habits which make the application of knowl- 


edge to situations automatic. The writer is fully aware of how 
overcrowded the course of study already is and can well appre- 
ate how ‘difficult it is to incorporate new materials. However, one 
of the chief purposes of education is to enable the future genera- 
tion to adjust itself to the environment in which its members must 
live and work. e 
Under the loosely categorized units of Air, Fire, Electricity and 

Chemicals, many occasions arise which can be used to impart safety 
education. The following is only a partial list of some of the con- 
cepts which can be taught and developed: 

l. to learn proper precautions with regard to matches and smoking. 

2. to learn the importance of keeping rubbish and oily rags im proper 

receptacles, , 


= 


3, to learn the proper precautions in the use of gasoline and other — 


flammable oils. 
. to learn the dangers in the use of fireworks. i 
- to learn how to inspect homes to locate common fire hazards. 
. to know how to put out fires that have just Started. 7 
. to know the electrical hazards of cords and electrical oe l 
- to know the dangers associated with amateur electrical installations or 
repairs, * 
9. to know what to do in case of electrical accidents. — 
10. to know the dangers of the exhaust gas of automobiles. 
ll. to know how to properly store chemicals in the home. 
12. to know how to give first aid for various poisons. 
13, to learn how and where to build camp fires. 
14, to know what to do for snake or dog bites. = af die bode: 


5 rom various 
15. to know how to check bleeding cian objectives. Among these are 


method, an appreciation of the 
71 


oND A 


Science teaching has several maj 
the understanding of the scientific 
\ 





increase our comforts involve great risks. We must _ 
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‘butions of science to society, knowledge of how man uses 
— of nature, and the development of international goodyiy 
orce , 
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tow 
Among these must also be listed the development of safety habis | 


d attitudes and the imparting of certain safety information, q 
a ect these to be concomitants or outgrowths of the teaching 
ae is too risky. We must teach for these directly. There jg toy 
much at stake. \ ged es 

WILLIAM SHULMAN New Utrecht High Sehogy 


Books 


The Art of Plain Talk. By Rudolf Flesch. Harper and Brothers, F 
“Illumination is required to be extinguished before these premises _ 
are closed to business.” - -ae 
During the war many an innocent bystander puzzled long over the inscrip 
-tion before deciding it meant, “Put out the lights before closing shop.” 
example of the overelaborate jargon affected by many writers the 
perfect. Pomposity, indirection, ambiguity, fuzziness 
—these are too often ingredients of modern writing. 
Mr. Flesch has a fighting dislike for such ver 
will be of assistance to all teachers he plows int 
profundity. He pleads for brevity, simplicity, 
to analyze levels of writing difficulty, and he 
writing. He may startle those who 
a sound case for directness. / 
The book itself is simply written, The author has culled many examples 
0, bad writing—from literary magazines, leading newspapers, and books. But — 
he is. not content merely to find fault. He prescribes. From Chinese he takes, è 
dela ae ni of empty words; stick to th 
nikatia ie > recency he suggests use of repetition, restatement, a 
oe a vigorous verbs, but he looks dourly at an overdose Gs | 
. Preters shorter sentences, He dislikes extensive use of “2 a 4 
fixes and suffixes). He encouraé 
poke at TIME’s style (“beady-ey 
words like in terms of or with @ 
but to nevertheless. 


As an 
Sentence is 


o wordiness masquerading as 
and directness. He shows us how | 


encourage gaudy, lush writing, but he makes 


rems 


thin-lipped Mr, X”), 


e decries empt 
to. He prefers then to i 


f urthermore, and 


- m of Punctuation ac - He s 
e š c stress. ; 
disgusted with thetoric that blocks plain Ar l pr 
tional grain of salt, s 


di- 
talk. He sets down, with the t1? 
ome rules th 
Do not use rhythm. 


; aybe your r ' on. 
o not use periodic sent y caders won’t catch on.) 


° ences, 
not use rhetorical questions, 


In sh 


o 
72 © the language of the people, You will be chasé 


gives some useful rules for simple | - 


| al 
~ of the elab 


| treatm 


x 


“wes 
7 


- 


“ality, but you will be read, Don't be illiterate, but don’t be hindered 

ity, 

„n informali | | | 
ee rules. teresting chapter to prove that digests are usually more = 
Es e E originals. Brevity may be a source of difficulty, for muct 
a OT itted. i TIN = A 
ae copy, and government bulletins come in for special 
Teder sais out, too, that Basic English is difficult for foreigners be- 
Ta ian eee and idiom—the most unfamiliar aspects of a strange 

cause it uses 


t translate operations and concepts. Instead of a host of concrete 
E - fanguage—to . 


Basic has only 200. Instead of a treasury of vigorous verbs Basic has 
nouns, asl i 


-18 very general ones like go, give, keep. 


ets up a yardstick formula for gauging difficulty of | aap 

account average length of sentences, the number of affixes p z 

m "and personal references. The arithmetic involved is considerable—fo 
words, an 20 


hich the author claims some justification. To this reader at least it looked 
-whi 


bal muddling. In a book that 3 


> | more like a bit of Pythagorean number magic than a useful device for the 
` average teacher. 


<< In his preface Mr. Flesch declares about the formula, “What I hope for 
, unnecessary complication |; 


-are readers who won't take the formula too seriously and won't ed k 
-more than a rough estimate” - I hope his readers will note a ae e s 
for the body of the book seems to giye more support to the formula. 
| The counting of affixes seems to me one of the poorer methods oF eos 
difficulty. Is reporter with two affixes an easier word than ego w re 
Should we consider couniry as a root plus an affix, or Should we 2 Fa 
-asa single idea. It is ideas that count, concepts not individual words. Accor 


. a x E > and 
-ing to the formula, country jacks up the difficulty quotient. Its synonym l 


e subject-predicate-object ordet. 


È 


f 


oy: 
ot 


does not. -International has three affixes, but it’s a single idea. Truth, on the 


other hand, has no affixes—but what a word to define! 


Actually the problem of meaning is a far more mn i ae 
book seems to imply. The communication of an idea from one mind a are not 
is a process fraught with many hazards. Obstacles to aea in ke 
Principally those of word length, affixes, or lack of p ersonal i 3 pi full under- 
Or not to be” might be rated very low in the scale of reed N “I think; 
Standing of its meaning does not, come to the reader ae nape the cüi- 

therefore I am” is simplicity itself—by formula. The auhor sugg 

oblem in his chapter on digests. = Is. in 
he barriers to asoa b pn lie equally in pede Hip aka 
rity of experiences--no matter how “simply nin iy brooks too 
"nnotation, When Housman wrote the quatrain begi 


dispa 
of Cc 


' è 
! a 
pý . the obvious surface 
a ks: . ` road f or leaping,” he planned a fuller suggestiveness than 
at would revolutionize certain textbooks? — t meaning, 7 
S 


. varian writing. He is inter- 
Mr. Flesch is concerned principally with utilitarian 


| rry ut the 
i i He does not worry about th 
iy in seeing that meanings come through. 
u 


emotional impact. He 
yy Of language, the -suggestiveness of piam, Hi that plain talk in diplo- 
Pleads for plain talk on all levels of life. He sugg 


feels that English 
i : agreement. He 
win remove some of the barriers to 38 t isn't journalese, _ 


S1 
ae the world language, but he hope 73 
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| poOKS , 


ui j i f their marking 
| are interested in the improvement o 
book is an interesting one, indeed. It makes many Suggestions a | it also to teachers aia nere poini off “Hew, pnidamethodistace a challenge 
wort aking to heart Tt reminds us tat the primary function of lng fod reporting pracha practices in New York City schools ip 
are w h has mad we ar nventi j . 
; to another. Mr. Flesch has made a cOouray,” more co 
is to convey an idea from one : S Sf to the HTSTONE ' i "N 
i implify that communication. Ft wayne WEIGH | 
attempt to systematize and simp ys ide to Symphonic Musie—by 
A E REN f the Concert Companion, A Comprehensive Guide ymp 





Improving Marking and Reporting Practices. By William L. Wrink 
and Company, New York, 1947. 120 pages. —— 
This short, readable and instructive book tells the story of how the ș 

of the Laboratory Schools of Colorado State College of Education at Gr 
discarded the A, B, C, D and F and percentage systems of markin 
ing pupil progress. The staff of the school studied and experi 
, a more meaningful way of marking and reporting pupil growth. 

-= of experimentation the staff juggled symbols, collected anecdot 
wrote informal reports to parents. After ten years they summ 
- periences in this way: “We discovered we couldn’t report int 
we first evaluated intelligently, and that we couldnt evaluate intelligently unley 
we knew what we were trying to do.” Thus improved marking and reporting 
required a clearer and better definition of the objectives of the curriculum 
This, in turn, required changes in administrative organization, program, ma 
terials, methods, evaluation, records and reports, | | | 


The chapters in this small volume discuss successively and succinctly the | 
following : (1) Determining the major objectives of the school program and 
defining them in terms of changes in pupil behavior; (2) assessing the cot 


trasting points of view on marking and reporting; (3) making an abstract of } 
- Selected writings on marking 


and reporting; (4) realizing the inability of com | 
ventional marks to serve the various functions which they are supposed 
Serve; (5) recognizing the fallacies of any real meaning in conventional mam | 
and in the efficacy of marks to stimulate any real pupil growth; (6) expt 
menting with the use of such variants in marking and reporting as use of ne | 


g and report 
mented to fyf. 
In the procesy f: 
al records ay 
arized their ey. |” 
elligently unl 


$ 
F 


This latter form of 


marking an 
with pupil and teacher e 


\ ; tives 
ng and reporting progress by lists of objec 
valuation is 


: oratory: cho? 
be of Fe now employed in the Labora forts 


_— ucation at s or report i 
are Somewhat similar to the goal Greeley. The lists, ignei 





5 
i , also, is the report of a con 
y one school to find ; ; ‘ 


pook is a valuable Buide not only to administrators and SUP 


le ps, | Robert Bagar an 

e, Rine : llection in pleasant format will serve a valuable purpose. Written 
| arii i Lar of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Society, it con- 
l by the ann 


se P gi 
answers for the improvement of thes” sf i 


i i: i 7.50. 
d Louis Biancolli. McGraw-Hill, 1947. 868 pages. $ 
To devotees of ile come radio, and phonograph record, this handy one- 
o de 


. lively, very informative notes so avidly perused by the interested 
p e Com rehensive, though not as exhaustive as. only an unwieldy 
sea can = the book covers the standard repertory of symphonic music 
m Beerranetis performed by the major symphony orchestras—as well 
oe lesser known works. -One hundred sixty-two composers—from oe 
and Bach to Shostakovich and Bernstein—and more than five hundre l com: 
positions are so presented as to reveal the human side of the composer’s cre- 


ative process as well as the technical make-up of the music. 
WILL GER 


Pe 


x Studying Children: Diagnostic ‘and Remedial Procedures in Teaching by Theo- 


dore L. Torgerson, Professor of Education and Director, Psycho-Educational 
Clinic, University of Wisconsin. The Dryden Press, New York, 1947. . 

Studying Children is written for the teacher in training and in service. 

It claims that teaching cannot begin until the child has been studied and it is 


the fault of the primary system that it fails- to recognize the importance of 
studying children. 


Professor Tor 
` One of several ob 
tional efficiency, 
teacher of today 
does but why he 
In the use of t 


jectives of education and that personatity development, voca- 
and social efficiency are of equal or greater importance. The 
must have an understanding of child behavior (not what he 
does it), a knowledge of modern methods of child study, skill 
echniques of measurement and evaluation, a keen ability to 
serpret behavior, and a sympathetic attitude in applying the proper therapy. 
; aoe which inhibit learning and present frustrations and conflicts must be 
entifed in order that they may be ameliorated, corrected, or piora nm 
Th © Procedure in studying children is clearly presented a e = NS 
© suggested methods are observation, interview, seeing the child af: e ROA 
© of standardized tests, cumulative records, and case histories. pene 
= lists, Suggested forms for observation and interview, = a ne 
helps Scales, and methods of evaluation of tests are presented an 
PUL in Studying the child. conditions and practices 
Which © author gives a minimal list of siege “rakad: 
are conducive to the normal growth and deve Spn 
ake child study an integral part of — cumulative recards, 
Stablish permanent development histories ctices which promote child 
Mploy administrative and instructional pra 
evelopment. 


7S 


gerson contends that the mastery of subject matter is only 
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i i rt. 
_ Establish teacher-pupil rappo | a 
: Establish teacher-parent and school-home rapport. . E 
In order to effectuate this program the author gives long lists of desing 
ices. - A , 
“HS aspect of this program that might be questioned 
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The author would make the individuality of the child of paramount ; 


. : ‘MPortay, 
in the educative process and yet lays great stress on the cold findings in bal 
ge ene a much value in this book and in its ys 
the child, in learning how to study him, and how to 
gram function as part of teaching. 

BarBAaRA May 


ein Studyiy : 
make the child-study at 


Intercultural Attitudes 
Society. 


There is no end “to the making of books”-and no end to their mortali 
This latest intercultural book, brain-child of pr 


ofessors and bureau direction) ` 
the Ninth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, 


wields only an interne’s scalp 
over the cataracts of prejudiced eyes and minds. It is, all over again, Litil 
Women and Frank M erriwell in 
malleable children lead their un 


Professor Emeri 
United States “on t 
complete fairness in 
it is environment tha 
best that the best o 
“Basic Principles in 


\ 
tus Kilpatrick, in th 


demand by all other nations for ua | 
his preface he repeats the adage tht i 
children, who need, therefore, all t | 
give them. In his first chapter ® 


t breeds attitudes in 
f our educators can 
Intercultural Educat i 
depends, as does all other education, on the application of the basic prints 
of learning. The only answer, therefore, for successful intercultural ga 
is that we teach it, not by edict or wish-fulfillment or hysteria, but by i f 
fundamenta] educational Principles, The golden rules of Jewry and sat: ! 
dom, Says Kilpatrick, sum up the workable bases for teaching better ; 
relations, : 
If very young children live fair] 
environment, the school must inspir 
to meet this old challenge, B 
teach through group di 
truth is not learning to 
life situations and livin 


l this is th 





y and without bias but deteriorate pei | 
e the home and the community to C0% 4 | 
: -o ghott ? 
cussion and group living, because learning i i 
live the truth, Learning, on the sad contrary, 5% 
g them, 

© premise of the 


k stopped j book, a noble premise. 
gram based on the Just the 


` ro 
re Pon 
re, we might have hoped for a futur . 


i i ral. The general 
ic, human anaceas, new ideas in gene 
~~ public, 4 has to new poetry, new p 
ideas as 1t ha 


i ri i e T i : 
in the Making. The Ninth Yearbook of the John Derg 


which the good, resolute teachers and the goat | 
enlightened colleagues and classmates on to ned 
intercultural heights, : 


. < 100 i 
ion,” he argues that such, educate |. 


ooks, pamphlets, lectures die lone deaths; W | Da aa 





e Â S s i ie . 
of her fe ' i 


ith might ask. 
x ” modern Sydney Smit 
in. ds an intercultural book? a mod der the problem. The general 
“Who rea lic whom we wish to consider { ecuitaral 
i Not the general publ a has a vital, democratic resistance to new 1 
as it 1S, : 


e r > 
i iC, 1 wever essentially irtuous, stub m- 
i hing public, 1S, howe ; Yy bo 
ic, i Juding the teac 
i public, inc 


educate 
ll meaning. For the true success of democracy, we must edu 
' minded, but we 


. . i e e 
le by loving and living with the underprivileged interculturally, as w 
the people by 


would with the underprivileged in reading. 


e ; ». @ ess- 
| -study method of imagining succ 
sent volume we have a case 1 sha s 
x pi convert interculturally on paper in easy sate, 9 oo - 
= ari are not so easily diverted from their habitual ways of thinkin 
„We 


acting. This volume, alas, is armchair philosophy. 


There is, however, beyond this tired Ninth gl Dyal a este 
` fessorial approach, a real battlefield. It is a battlefield in whi Dati coats 
‘zas we find them, and work with them day by day, year by year fo hi a = 
evolution of a world in which democratic men change not too promp r - 
which our friends and often our seeming foes do change by our example, an 

in which children, living together under teachers teaching together for ra 
fully accepted aims, change themselves until there is step by step a better wor 


even as there has been decade by decade in the history of our unique Ameri 
experiment, an ever truer d 


emocracy. . "ia 
This Ninth Yearbook set out to teach intercultural education according z 

the laws of learning, blessed aim for so great a cause, and it ences a - : 
new world all too easily attained on paper. Let the armchair philosophers ve 
What imaginary facts they will, there is a better, practical ame “nil 
ton going on in our city, but it is being wrought by men and women in Tike 
hard toil at no recompense adequate enough for their great good sri ite 
education is effective, grand on occasion. These people have ne ees B Their 
books, they. meet so many defeats. They thrill to so many victories. op 
vame iş legion. Put the professors and directors at the teachers’ desks and pu 

i teachers to writing the books and the cause would be tosi the teachers, 
ie is a tired Ninth Yearbook. Where the ‘professors perk myriad 

ily awakened by their: daily problems, achieve and achieve gran 

ded in thi i itiqus failure. 

Sin Gee this facile, fictitiqu x 

Late ; 


. k 
f the New Yor 
City Edition. By Joseph G. Herzberg ae be fF pp. $300. 
E Tribune Staff. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
ere 


: * ect—the fourth estate, 

of 0 is a fascinating book about a rae in which ee 

. 7 i N . i an 

premise, Yet ; . itten bY fd i Specifically, it is an absorbing ak e oi Tribune 1s on he 

members of the Visita Re, in the following chapters, wri i cach pre, Politan newspaper like the New York a ee nickel down sake 

adult-sponsored groups; junio be On parent associations; PE ha to Pared for the convenience of the reader W OF, DOTO SONENS 
ers; and the school as a e Si schoo! teachers; gangs; hig 

programs set 


m 
B- those of educational-chair philosophers t¢8" 


MeS G Š Counter seizes his paper,.and reads ¢ 
who ' Clothe if ash Pa 
“ We see only the Emperor's New + ned 
forth are 


train. 
ene ded sub 
* clings desperately to a strap in a crow 


77 


ai . ee, e,? into 
ly managed patterns. Fictitious conditions fit 
ry ! m 
e into easily 


a. 
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What is important about this book is that it is well planned, 
hensive, and interesting. It is the kind of book that gladdens a teacher’, 
because it can be enjoyed by intelligent students and easily used for indiya 
classroom reports. Today, when every high school worth its salt has a ty 
paper, when emphasis is placed upon training for post-graduate 
reading, and when current events thrust themselves into the cl 
varying degrees of insistence, this book satisfies a definite need. 
Late City Edition consists of twenty-nine chapters, each Written by 
working member of the Tribune staff. They are undoubtedly men and Re 
who know their jobs and have achieved distinction in their field, either te | 
newspaper employees or readers, or both. Those familiar with the Tribu 
one of the half dozen best newspapers in the United States, will Tecopniy 
such outstanding names as Bert Andrews, Washington correspondent; Stepha 
White, science reporter; Howard Barnes, critic; Red Smith, sports writer 
Wilbur Forrest, assistant editor; Geoffrey . Parsons, chief editorial ' write, 
Joseph Barnes, Fitzhugh Turner, John G. Rogers, India McIntosh, Petr 
Kihss, and others, | 
Every angle of newspaper work is de 
by-the time the reader has completed 
familiarity with the practical working o 
newspapers operate pretty much alike, t 
how any newspaper in the United State 
The book contains chapters on the 
reporter, the Washington bureau, the re 





sF F 


aASSrOom Wi i 








scribed in a thumbnail sketch, so tha 
page 282 he has acquired a ‘generi 
f metropolitan journalism. And, sina f. 
he reader has a good understanding of | 
s basically functions. í 
city room, the cub, police reporter, gi! 
i = ference library, science reporter, sports| 
business, the critics, news writing, the obituary, libel, make-up and picture, 
syndicates, and numerous other subjects, each clearly and, of necessity, brie } 
discussed, It is characterized by clear, crisp writing, plenty of wit and humo 
n the part of the authors that veils their | 
iy ' and an abiding love for newspaper work. ay 
fades hore happy illustration of the style of the book. It is the ope" 
8 ce the chapter by Walter Arm, entitled “Police Reporter”: 
ee mee mi Police reporter is as far removed from the P° 4 
man is: exes as ‘anhattan is from Hollywood. The big-city neni d 
sl pak, meeter as Sing as anne w og 
solves a major nien T S any screen replica. But he rar sais up 
town singlehanded. ry; badgers gangsters into confessions; €l | 
oe the police commissioner what to do; oF "| 


boss, Profanely or oth 
i erwise, wh 
And this paragraph fro St “ where to get off. (p. 25) 


hen White's “Sci ee 
It tak p ites “Science Reporte 

segment of. he p man his whole lifetime to understand fully a 

‘ to know the ; és ject known as Physics, It takes a whole colles° snot 

chemistry ind thar eld Of physics, It takes another faculty © 

psychology fea: we still have biology, geology, astronomy, Þact® 41. 

° is apparent that under abie conditions oi 

ever learn all those fiel no conceiva I 

Wouldn’t be in the iy ds, OF even a tiny proportion of them. 103) 

j then business—I’d be in the circus. D G. pe 


p 


A 


I l 
k enjoyed every bit Of this ook, from the foreword by Jose? 


~ Impact of 


. word of the 
, ial was written, to the last word o 

uidance the material “Wha ?” Readers 
à a aitat entitled, appropriately oe wi te McIntosh. 
gal chapter tM chuckle throughout “Girl Reporter” by ‘liating, 
of both gendera tty, suave, ironic and, to the men, justly sy The Obie 

a chapter that Ti also find the chapters “The Reference Library, a 
Readers will al ortant thing that can happen to a man is to die, ...”), 
ary” (“The most es useful because, aside from their general interest, they 
d “Libel” ee 4 sae ordinarily covered in popular books about the press. 
ith subjects ; i uaints himself 

= = y not realize how alive the obituary can be until he acq 


‘th Richard G. West's illuminating remarks. 
w 


All in all, Late City Edition was admirably conceived and handsomely ~ 


i threefold and I hope that if and when the book 
a pa d aren summed will be given thoughtful consideration: 
i tn the table of contents the author’s name should follow each chapter. 
a Since the book is really a kind of reference work, it cries n y% an pca 
(3) Specific mention should be made of those governments that ave on 
freedom comparable to that of the United States, those that practice par a 
repression, those that support monopolistic, semiofficial news agencies, an 
those that make no pretense of permitting any measure of press freedom. 
(pp. 266-7) | 7 l 
. Meanwhile, every school library should have several copies of this volume, 


and every teacher and student who believes in the importance of newspaper 
Yeading should peruse it. ) 


Jacos C. Sotovay 


4 » 


Twentieth Century English.” Edited by William S. Knickerbocker. The Philo- 
sophical Library 1946, 


This is an unusual an 
ties on th 


ee Present status of the teaching of English. Had we found these articles 
‘catered in occasional magazines, we might have enjoyed them better. The 
States reading them in bulk is more disheartening than inspiring. The sue 
itis the Preface: “In presenting this symposium, I have had a aie 
Way Reri this book contribute to the rehabilitation of our oe on = 
except k We find it largely an attack on the present teaching of k gli i 
in Mod vid One or two articles of more general interest, such as, 

odern Literature” and “Shakespeare.” nating and so diffi- 
cult ie are all the paradoxes that make English so aa pin sot 
sions Subject to teach: the problem of grammatical a i k = 
Vs > Power; reading as a skill vs. reading as an art; Englis j-e om Gk pais 
ce l nglish as a shaper of attitudes; poetry as direct S Bas e he 
Vs ence ys, Poetry as an obscure pattern of private values; hips = lowe tt 
En i antic discrimination ; and many more! Is it true rh dis cee 
hone have missed the boat, that is, that we have sian oe ioe 
thinks Subject as a means for personal development, as 7 Alas, how little these 
Col] mg, as a divine savior of the halt and the e i aa sits’ 

ii Professors and men of letters know of the a 


79 
i 


thology of essays -by various specialists and authori- 


e subject of English language and literature, with particular reference - 
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a ee i i 
that confront us in our daily battle! l 4 

Do they know that we teach five classes averaging about one hund; a | 
seventy-five to two hundred youngsters ; that many ok these are not acade 
cally-minded; that the textbooks are chiefly in ribbons; that the movies, a 
i and comic books fill the leisure hours of this generation 3 that teachers haye ` 
time allowance for individual conference and guidance with youngsters nei 
help; that to establish a three-track curriculum adapted to the bright, nA 
and slow pupils we need more teachers, smaller class registers, and more nog 
for textbooks? These pronouncements from armchair generals cannot lift .. 
morale as we struggle at the barricades. Instead of accusing our teachers y 
ignorance, ineptness, narrowmindedness, etc., why don’t they commien de d 
waging an endless fight for the common decencies of language, for the bag 
disciplines of reading and expression, and for our letting a little light into thy 
dark corners of the human soul? Most teachers of English are already ful 
aware of the deficiencies in our objectives and procedures viewed from the 
standpoint of education for living. We cannot but smile at the p 


rofessor in the 
graduate school who rebukes us for the errors in organization of a doctoral 
thesis! : | — 
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There are about two dozen more titles in thi 
under the headings: “Directions,” “Declarations,” 
is really a cold war | 
“Dokys for to rede.” 
JoserPH BELLAFIORE 


s collection, all “arran 
l i and “Discriminations.” If 
against English teachers .. . disguised as one of thos 
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The Right to Education“ 
The United States has made remarkable progress toward the 
oal of universal education for its people. The number and var- 
of its schools and colleges are greater than ever before. 


Student bodies have become increasingly representative of all the 


different peoples who make up our population. Yet we have not- 


finally eliminated prejudice and discrimination from the operation 
of either our public or our private schools and colleges. Two inade- 
quacies are extremely serious. We have failed to provide Negroes 
and, to a lesser extent, other minority group members with equality 


of educational opportunittes in our public institutions, particularly at 


the elementary and secondary school levels. We have allowed dis- 
crimination in the operation of many of our private institutions of 
higher education, particularly in the_North with respect to Jewish 
students. 


f 


Discrimination in Public Schools 


The failure to give Negroes equal education opportunities is natu- ` 


rally most acute in the South, where approximately 10 million 
Negroes live. The South is one of the poorer sections of the country 
and has at best only limited funds to spend on its schools. With 
34.5 per cent of the country’s population, 17 southern states and the 
District of Columbia have 39.4 per cent of our school children. Yet 
the South has only one-fifth of the taxpaying wealth of the nation. 

Actually, on a percentage basis, the South spends a greater share 
of its income on education than do the wealthier states in other parts 
of the country. For example, Mississippi, which has the lowest 
expenditure per school child of any state, is ninth in percentage of 
income devoted to education. A recent study showed Mississippi 
spending 3.41 per cent of its income for education as against New 
York’s figure of only 2.61 per cent. But this meant $400 per class- 


room unit in Mississippi, and $4,100 in New York. Negro and white ` 


school children both suffer because of the South’s basic inability to 
-” the Report of the President’s Committee or 


: e These Rights, . 
Civil Rights, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 178 pages, 


‘Paper, $1.00. ails i 
Members of the President’s Commission on Civil Rights were rles E 
Wilson, Chairman, Sadie T. Alexander, James B. Carey, John S. Dickey, 
Morris L. Ernst, Roland B. Gittelsohn, Frank B. Graham, Francis J. Haas, 
Charles Luckman, Francis P. Matthews, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., Henry 
Knox Sherrill, Boris Shishkin, Dorothy Tilly, Channing Tobias, ` 


s S 
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Be 


match the level of educational opportunity provided in other sect. 
of the nation. ections 


But it is the South’s segregated school system which most dir r 
discriminates against the Negro. This segregation is found ASSN 
in 17 southern states and the District of Columbia. Poverty- na 
though it was after the close of the Civil War, the Sou 7 e 
maintain two sets of public schools, one. for whites and ro 
Negroes. With respect to education, as well as to oth One. for 
services, the Committee believes that the “separate -but = P ublic 
has not been obeyed in practice. equal” rule 


There is a marked difference in : ; y A 
iti quality betwee age 
opportunities offered white children and -N ang senatin 
ai ani i bia test is used—expenditure An in z 
rs salaries, the number of pupils r ` pupil, 
per teacher, t : 

— a of school buildings and e acted ced ; 
variably a extent of curriculum—Ne gro duis as 
isadvantage. Opportunities for Negroes in public 


institutions of higher education i 
legal tion in the South—parti 
professional graduate school level—are eA ete ae 


Statistics in 
su | | 
pport of these conclusions are available Figures 


Provided by the Unit 
year, 1943-44, nited States Office of Education for the school 


show . 
the areas havi w that the average length of the school term in ’ 


ng se 
164 for Negr & separate schools was 173.5 days for whites, and 


oes; the numbe : 
white and 34 for Negroes ; mite Lae ee 
, r 


teachers was low age annual sal 
th er than that f i ual salary for Negro 
© 18 areas. Salary figures 19 na fa teachers in all but three of 


WS: 
f -Average annual salary 
State or District of of principals, super- 
Columbia | visors, and teachers, 
Ala in schools for— 
(lames a nr Whites _ Negroes 
Delaware iia ne nla: $1,158 $ 661 
Florida mie net Beee siaa a Miann 924 555 
Georgia meee Vinee HES Eiders i ee 1,953 i 1,814 
Lotisiang AA enee iie oa 1,530 970 
Jining eonna m 1,123 515 
Mississippi U eeen 1,683 828 
AREA. 0 ieee ee a s 2,085 ape 
AL TTO 1,107 34 
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HE RIGH 1,397 1,590¢ 
Missouri E E drre AE 1,380 1,249 
North Carolina vse re aseaaceeeeeeness 1,428 1,438 
Oklahoma eee eee t e 1,203 615 
South Carolina srete evnasedensenseoeenes 1,071 1010- 
Tennessee Aen aareeenseeeener 1,305 946 
a la Tsai jublegie e aimmnrte E 8 Her 1,364 1,129 

Sia aan a fonts Res 
sate of Coliambin-iies- oats s femeas i sagen ee" 2,610 | 2,610 


The South has made considerable progress in the last decade in 
narrowing the gap between educational opportunities afforded the 
white children and those afforded Negro children. For example, the 
gap between the length of the school year for whites and the shorter 
one for Negroes has been narrowed from 14.8 days in 1939-40 to 
9.5 days in 1943-44. Similarly, the gap in student load per teacher in 
white and Negro schools has dropped from 8.5 students in 1939-40 


to six students in 1943-44. 
| ment which is undoubtedly taking place, 


In spite of the improve 
the Committee is convinced that the gap between white and Negro 
f state funds 


schools can never,be completely eliminated by means 0 
alone. The cost of maintaining separate, but truly equal, school 
systems would seem to be utterly prohi 
states. It seems probable that the only means by which such a goal 
can finally be won will be through federal financial assistance. The 
extension of the federal grant-in-aid for educational purposes, already 
available to the land-grant colleges and, for vocational education, 
to the secondary school field, seems both imminent and desirable. 


Federal Aid? 
. Whether the federal grant-in-aid should be used to support the 
maintenance of separate schools is an issue that the country must 
soon face, 


In the North, segregation in educ 


states is prohibited. Nevertheless, the CM imi j 
strictions in many northern cities has had discriminatory effects on 


Negro education. In Chicago, for example, the schools which are 
most crowded and employ double shift schedules are practically all 


in Negro neighborhoods. 


s not formal, and in some 


ation 1 nd in 
istence Of residential re- 


t Higher salaries due to the fact that most Negro schools are — ie 
where all salaries are higher. ) 
7 


bitive in many of the southern | 
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Other minorities encounter discrimination. Occasionally Indian 
children attending public schools in the western states are assigned 
to separate classrooms. Many Texas schools segregate Mexi 
American children in separate schools. In California segregatio 
Mexican American children was also practiced until recen 
combined effect of a federal court ruling and legislative 
pealing the statute under which school boards claimed. a 
segregate seems to have ended this pattern of discriminat 


n of 
tly.. -TA 
action “re. 
uthor ity to 


ion in Cali 
fornia schools. Se 


~ 


Discrimination in Private Schools 

The’ second inadequacy in our presen 
America is the religious and racial discrimin 
operation of some private educational institu 


tions, both with respect 
to the admission of students and the trea 


tment of them after ad- ` 
mission: 


The Committee is absolutely 
private educational institution 


convinced of the importance of the 
3 the right of 


to a free society. It does not question 


and importance, Invariably th 


xemption fr 
ion extende 


€y enjoy government support, if only 
om taxation and in the privilege of 


ining our young people for life in a 
responsibility from which there js 


Leading educators asse 
Practices may be necessq 
Student body, Liberal 


no escape. 


Ty to insure a representative and diversified 
arts colleges, in particular, have used this 
number of students enrolled from any one 


l as from any geographical section, prepara- 
economic background. 


clear that there is 


Students to 
almost rbd one he ane S ince accurate statistical data "i 
annie oe € to obtain, this is difficult to prove. But compete 

Applicat: agreed that existence of this condition is widesprea”" 
' ion blanks of many American colleges and universities 1” 


race or religion, as wel 
tory school, or socio- 


can 


t educational practices in- 
ation that exists in the- 


d to their benefactors. Inevitably, they - 


tt that a careful selection in admissions - 


a no 
much discrimination, based i 
private colleges, vocation 





TION "e 
Q EDUCA : 5 = if] eli ous 
HT T staining to the candidate’s racial pie E ae E 
i ur m 
reference, På ns enrollment of Jewish studen ae a: ie 
tional a points and there ıs never m | 
n : 


enrollment of Negroes. 


students of the 

The impac the situation in New York City. Lo extn i 
lustrated by f New York are predominantly sae fivate institu- 
city colleges On oe. ination practiced by some loca! p duates 
part from the discrim h academic standards, but gra 7 


: have hig | ed admis- 
tions. - ee ent records have been repeatedly denied a 
from them w 


i . A Special 
i ‘vate and nonsectarian professional -i T —— 
esii Committee of the Council of the y pct rom 
ee we blished to examine this situation, foun ieee 
orks of etaria D against graduates of the 7 eT 
ee neal schools in the city in violation of the Civil Kig : 
em : 
York. 
ee Bigotry in Schools 


: ioni itnesses and ex- 
The Investigating Committee after questioning er professional 
amining application blanks, concluded that var 


i ich would indi- 
schools tried to get information about applicants whi 


a JE « se other than 
cate their race, religion, or national origin e not alone in 
judging their qualifications for admission. ss, a member of a medi- 
being affected by these practices. One -i E a prejudice against 
cal school’s admission committee, admitte Tie number of Negroes 
Irish Catholics which affected his judgment. tremely low; less than 
attending these medical schools has E ees 

50 have been graduated from them in 49 y ractices by private edu- 

Certainly the public cannot long tolerate conflict with patterns of 

` cational institutions which are in serious helming majority of our 

democratic life, sanctioned by the Sanh bigotry and prejudice to 

People. By dedain of the door a E i is denied the manifold 

equality of educational opportunity, e ied individual might other- 
Social and economic benefits that the ta 


wise c j our society. P 
ontribute to Committee's Recommendations 
fore in Amer ican hist ag 4 the 
o the state of its civil rights, 


A Program of Action: The 


. be 
THE TIME IS NOW. LE E 
nation has found it necessary 
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The first time was during the 15 years between 1776 and 1791 f j 
the drafting of the Declaration of Independence through the A i 
of Confederation experiment to the writing of the Constitution -S 
the Bill of Rights. It was then that the distinctively. American and 
tage was finally distilled from earlier views of liberty. The , 
time was when the Union was temporarily sundered over the oa 
tion of whether it could exist “half-slave” and “half-free,” atts, 
It is our profound conviction that we have come to a tim 
third re-examination of the situation, and a sustained hiss. 
Our reasons for believing this are those of conscience gS 
interest, and of survival in a threatening world. Or to k: ee 
other way, we have a moral reason, an economic aie Ee 


international reason for believing that the time for action and an 


_ MORAL REASON. We have considered the Pir i 
eritage of freedom at some length. We`need no further ‘ustia 


tion for a broad and immediate program than the need to reaffirm 


Piin in the traditional American morality. The pervasive ga 
ent dey to ae _ what we actually do is creating a kind of 
of democratic belie j=- away at the emotional and rational bases 

eis. There are times when the difference between 


what we preach about T . 
P (ù è 
ingly illustrated by ind ake a what we practice is shock- 


whole structure of ; 
: 0 . pas 
instances. And hee ideology is made ridiculous by individual 


practices which do Mi an continuing, quiet, omnipresent 
e damage to our beliefs | 


“MORAL ER ” 5 
the Piee en = examples of “moral erosion” there ate 
Negroes and many white on ations in the South. The fact that 
states has actually sap e i not been allowed to vote in some 
any men in public ~ d the morality underlying universal suffrag® 
have been kept from we life do not believe that those who 
convince themselves th a are capable of self rule. They finally 
the right iD Nidte. a disfranchised people do not really have 


Riya À Bregation in the ar 
lal pattern ma 

officers and enlisted y wreak moral havoc. Practically all W 
military personnel e Ta in all branches of service saw Neg"? 
pertorming only the «ac. They 
lo most menial functions. 


med forces is another instance o 
i 








n heri.. 


fóra | 


on is noy, 


vidual outrages. There are times when the 


RN atl 
oa : 
x 


a j 
~ 
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w Negroes recruited for the common defense treated as men apart 
sa 


E ‘have maintained the equalitarian morality of their forebears 
etd given reason to look down on their. fellow citizens. | 
This has been sharply illustrated by the Army study discussed 
previously, in which white servicemen expressed great surprise at 
the excellent performance of Negroes who joined them in the firing 
iine. Even now, very few people know of the successful experiment 
with integrated combat units. Yet it is important in explaining why 
some Negro troops did not do well; it is proof that equal treatment 
can produce equal performance. “ivs 
" Thousands upon thousands of small, unseen incidents “reinforce 
the impact of headlined violations like lynchings, and broad social 
- patterns like segregation and inequality of treatment. There is, for 
example, the matter of “fair play.” As part of its training for 
democratic life, our youth is constantly told to “play fair,” to abide 
by “the rules of the game,” and to be “good sports.” Yet, how many 
boys and girls in our country experience such things as Washing- 
ton’s annual marble tournament? Because of the prevailing pattern 
of segregation, established as a model for youth in the schools and 
recreation systems, separate tournaments are held for Negro and 
white boys. Parallel elimination contests are sponsored until only 
two victors remain. Without a contest between them, the white boy 


is automatically designated as the local champion and sent to the _ 


national tournament, while the Negro lad is relegated to the position 
= runner-up. What child can achieve any real understanding of 
fair play, or sportsmanship, of the rules of the game, after he has 
Personally experienced such an example of inequality ? 


‘Tt is impossible to decide who suffers the greatest moral damage 
from our civil rights transgressions, because all of us are hurt. That 
'S certainly true of those who are victimized. Their belief in the 
basic truth of the American promise is undermined. But they do 
have the realization, galling as it sometimes is, of being morally in 
the right. The damage to those who are responsible for these viola- 
tions of our moral standards may well be greater. They , too, have 

čen reared to honor the command of “free and equal.” And all of 
uS must share in the shame at the growth of hypocrisies like the 


; us must endure the cynici 
automatic” marble champion. All of en 


about democratic values which our failures breed. 


t from themselves. As a result, men who might other- . 


Da eae 
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The United States can no longer countenance these burdens 


On its 
common conscience, these inroads on its moral fiber. . 


: f the principal economi l 
CONOMIC REASON. One of th nci nomic’ 
ilem facing us and the rest of the world is achieving maximum 


production and continued prosperity. The loss of a huge, Potenti al 
market for goods is a direct result of the economic discrimination 


which is practiced against many of our minority groups. A sort of - 
vicious circle is produced. Discrimination depresses the wages- and - 


income of minority groups. As a result, their purchasing power js 
curtailed and markets are reduced. Reduced markets result in re: 


duced production. This cuts down employment, which of course - 


means lower wages and still fewer job opportunities. Rising fear, 
prejudice, and insecurity aggravate the very discrimination in em- 
_ ployment which sets the vicious circle in motion. ~ aa 
“IN BUSINESS TOGETHER.” Minori 
sole victims of this economic waste; 
the entire population. Eric Johnston, 
States Chamber of Commerce, made 


its impact is inevitably felt by 


The withholdin 


ding of jobs and business opportunities from some people 
does not make jobs and business opportunities for others. Such a policy 
merely tends to dra 


g down the whole economic level. You can't sell an 
electric refrigerator 


to a family that can’t afford electricity. Perpetuating 
Poverty for some merel 
Progress demands that the whole nation move forward at the same time. It 
demands that all artificial barriers erected by ignorance and intolerance be 
aris To pat it in the simplest terms, we are all in business together. 
aar" a a species of boycott and any business or job boycott is ; 
tive; prej eta, body of the nation. I repeat, intolerance is destruc 


es no wealth: discrimination is a fool’s economy. 
Economic discriminati | 


on Prevents full us ll our resources: - 
ring the war, when e of a 


t 
; we were called upon to make an all-ow 
x ‘ D 
ete we found that we lacked skilled laborers. THS 
quently hang not have been so Serious if minorities had not fre- 
e end it = i “tra “Pportunities for training and experience. / f 
i nd ime to pr 
ourselves with trained persons. cy precious t 3 
Scrimination imposes a 


© Wastef 


direct through 
ul duplication of cost upon our economy 
12 


ty groups are not the ` 


when president of the United. 
this point with vividness and 
clarity : ee 


Y guarantees stagnation for all. True economic. 


many facilities and services required by. 





re 
~ 
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THE RIGHT TO a ual” policy. That the resources of the = 
the “separate arra the burden of a double system. of A i 
are sorely strain ices has already been indicated. re tng 
other public T wasteful for private business. Public tran spad 
also economic? Y ust often provide duplicate facilities to serve id 
tion companies aiy groups separately. Places of public — 
jority and mill tion reject business when it comes in the peed 
dation and ome Stores reduce their sales by turning away S 
5 apal m "Factories must provide separate locker rooms, 
nority “1. 


l t k 
windows drinking fountains, and washrooms for the differen 
pay 1 ’ 


> groups. 


Discrimination in wage scales and hiring policies —— a in 
sila f some minority groups onto relief rolls than — 

eia ents of the majority. A study by the apie 

an n Penei Adkatnistralion during the depression of rm a = 

vealed that in every region the percentage of Negro fami 

relief was far greater than white families: 


Per cent of families on 
relief—May, 1934 
i Negro White 
: s l 522 13.3 
Northern: ‘cities: g gore eeni fiini ansi seen eereees oT 10.4 
Border’ state: GUES aay i ankie AGR seeeeeees = . 114 
Souther Cities x seeeie<eccweedewwen cena rasin ESN 


, : n- 
Similarly, the rates of disease, crime, and fires paa pa 
ately great in areas which are economically depresse! minories 
with wealthier areas. Many of the prominent nae- restrictive 
are confined—by economic discrimination, by “a idated, unde- 
covenants, and by social pressure—to or -a ' ‘smaller return 
sirable locations. Property in these locations yields 4 rdinately high 
in taxes, which is seldom sufficient to meet the nt pays a high 
cost of public services in depressed areas. The majo 
Price in taxes for the low status of aie =! d the extensive in- 
To the costs of discrimination must k i from civil rights 
vestigations, trials, and property losses = mg proportions. The 
Violations. In the aggregate, these ie, deucon of two million 
1943 Detroit riot alone resulted in the 


Ollars in property. 


& s t 

ppa the cost of prejudice canno 

COS RETUDICE. Finally, : d di 
<i in siti of markets, production, and expenditures 


13 
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Perhaps the most expensive results are the least tangible ones. Ng 
nation can afford to have its component groups hostile toward One 


another without feeling the stress. People who live in a state or 
tension and suspicion cannot use their energy coristructively, The 


frustrations of their restricted existence are translated into ageres. 
sion against the dominant group. Myrdal says: 

Not only occasional acts of violence, but most laziness, carelessness 
unreliability, petty stealing and lying are undoubtedly to be. explained ri 
concealed aggression... . The truth is that Negroes generally do not feel 
they have unqualified moral obligations to white people... . The voluntary 


withdrawal which has intensified the isolation between the two castes is also 


an expression of Negro protest under cover. . 


It is not at all surprising that a people relegated to second-class 


citizenship should behave as second-class citizens. This is true, in 


varying degrees, of all of our minorities. What we have lost in 
money, production, invention, citizenship, and leadership.as the price 


for damaged, thwarted personalities—these are beyond estimate. 
The United States can no longer a 


human wealth, its national competence. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REASON. Our position in the post- 


e that our smallest actions have far- 


war world is so vital to the futur 
reaching effects. We have com 
a highly interdependent world 
well-being of all people and’ 
designed to make the United 
for peace and Progress throu 
nothing, not even extreme 


and foreign nations Stand i ; 
6: ae , in the way of this r domestic 
civil rights shortcomings are 4 a i > 


a serious obstacle 
In a letter to the Fair Em 
i ployment : : ay 8, 
1946, the Honorable Dean A ment Practice Committee on May 


e to know that our own security in 
is inextricably tied to the security and 


States an enormous, positive influence 
ghout the world. We have tried to let 


stated that: cheson, then Acting Secretary of State, 
-». the existence of discriminati “ihis 
nmination agai inori s in 
country has an adverse e eck against minority group 


sometim 

too a _ Pronouncements are exaggerated and unjustified, they all 
OF race, rane p MR accuracy to some form of discrimination beca¥S¢ 
impossible to > color, or national origin, Frequently we find it next 1o 

l4 ormulate a satisfactory answer to our critics in other cou” 


~ 


aè 


ford this heavy drain upon its. 


all countries. Our foreign policy is 


political differences between ourselves 


~ 








ee a 
> ee , 


HT TO EDUCATION____—__—_—___—__________ 


hings we stand for in principle and the facts 


en the * i e of 
tries; the a E may be too wide to be bridged. An atmosphere 
ar 


articu 5 ovii 
: ie and resentment In a © 
sus 


in the ountries. We will have 
treated 1n i nd trust between the two c 
derstanding a 
mutual un 


p a 
‘nternational relations when these reasons for suspicion and resen 
better inte 
oved. e . a e B 
om T y " T obvious . . . that the existence of p 
n a ity groups in the United States is a handicap in our relations 
1 oe Seaport e The Department of State, therefore, has pery es 
mi ie A the continued and increased effectiveness of public and priva 
2 . 3 . . . . : 
Pa to do away with these discriminations. 


The people of the United States stem from many lands. Other 


nations and their citizens are naturally intrigued by what has hap- 


pened to their American “relatives.” Discrimination against, - moat 
treatment of, any racial, religious or national group in the E 
States is not only seen as our internal problem. The dignity - 
country, a continent, or even a major portion of the world s popula 
tion, may be outraged by it. A relatively few individuals here T 
be identified with millions of people elsewhere, and the way in whi 


they are treated may have world-wide repercussions. 


NUMBERS OF MINORITIES. We have fewer than half a mil- 
lion American Indians; there are 30,000,000 more in the Western 
Hemisphere. Our Mexican American and Hispano groups are not 
large; millions in Central and South America consider them kin. 
We number our citizens of Oriental descent:in the hundreds of thou- 


i j ds of 
sands; their counterparts overseas are numbered in hundre 


millions. Throughout the Pacific, Latin America, Africa, the air: , 
Middle, and Far East, the treatment which our Negroes receive 1S 
taken as a reflection of our attitudes toward all dark-skinned people. 
In the recent war, citizens of a dozen European nations . Cc re 
to meet Smiths, Cartiers, O’Haras, Schultzes, dt oe Dog sald 
and Sklodowskas and all the others in our armies. Each pan Ho V 
share in our victories because its “sons” had helped ‘eae Ge 
much of this good feeling was dissipated an maey - 
Prejudice among some of our troops is apes os d has been an 
We cannot escape the fact that our civil pee ppm full of it. 
sue in world politics. The world’s press ja We and our friends 
is Committee has seen a multitude of an ‘Those with ampet 
ave been, and are, stressing our achievements. 
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try over the way a minority 1S =e 
United States is a formidable obstacle to the development of - 
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ing philosophies have stressed—and are shamelessly disto rting 3 
shortcomings. They have not only tried to create hostility toward i 
among specific nations, races, and religious groups. They have trie 
to prove our democracy an empty fraud, and our nation a consisten 
oppressor of underprivileged people. This may seem ludicroùs to 
Americans, but it is sufficiently important to worry our friends The 
following United Press dispatch from London ‘Proves that (Wash, 
ington Post, May 25, 1947) : tt = 
Although the Foreign Office reserved comment on recent lynch activi. 
ties in the Carolinas, British diplomatic circles said privately today tha 


they have played into the hands of Communist propagandists in Europe. > 


Diplomatic circles said the two incidents of mob violence would pro. 
vide excellent propaganda ammunition for Communist agents who have 
been decrying America’s brand of “freedom” and “democracy.” : ~~ 

News of the North Ca 


ròlina kidnaping was prominently displayed by 
London papers. ... | | 


The international reason for acting to secure our civil rights now 


is not to win the approval of our totalitarian critics. We would not 


expect it if our record were spotless; to them our civil rights record 
is only a convenient weapon with which to attack us. Certainly we 
would like 


e to deprive them of that weapon. But we are more con- 
cerned with the good opinion of the peoples of the world. Our 
achievements in building and maintaining a state dedicated to the 
fundamentals of freedom hav 


seeking the best road from chao i ; it 
e es S t lib e Bu 
is not indelibly written that d A Eg ue prospeniy 


. democracy will encompass the world. We 
are convinced that our way of life—the free way of lif e—holds 2 
ie ae for all people. We have what is perhaps the gt eatest 
O ‘ca mY ever placed upon a people to keep this promise ivé 

. S A z greater achievements will do it 
e United States; : i 0° 
cratic ideal is i kär not so strong, the final triumph of the dem 


; inevitable that > t the wor 
thinks of us or our ‘cial we can ignore wha 


End Segregation i 


V. To strengthen the right to e 


ommittee recomme 


nds: 
l. In general: 
The eliminar ? 
Win) oe of Segregation, based on race, color, creed, 
i origin, from American life, 


e already served as a guide for those 


i touts 
quality of opportunity, the Pr esid 4t 





spect 


THE ‘RIGHT TO EDUCATION ————— 


j iled in three important re- 
but equal doctrine has failed in ortant 
The erii . haconcietent with the fundamental a 
A aiai way of life in that it marks groups with the bran 
. i status. Secondly, where it has been followed, the results 
of in 


have been separate and unequal facilities for minority peoples. Fi- © 
ave 


art despite incontrovertible evidence that 
pea ame et civil rights is fostered whenever groups 

a arnir to live and work together. There is no adequate defense 

ation. _ 

7 p> conditioning by Congress of all federal grant-in-aid and 
other forms of federal assistance to public or pe genase 
for any purpose on the absence of discrimination and segrega 
on based on race, color, creed, or national origin. 


We believe that Federal funds supplied by taxpayers all ony the 
nation, must not be used to support or perpetuate the pattern of seg- 
regation in education, public housing, public health services, or — 
public services and facilities generally. We recognize that oe 
services are indispensable to individuals in modern society and n 
further social progress. It would be regrettable if Federal aid, 
conditioned on nonsegregated services, should be rejected by sections 
most in need of such.aid. The Committee believes that a reasonable 
interval of time may be allowed for adjustment to such a _— 
But in the end it believes that segregation is wrong morally n 
practically and must not receive financial support by the whole peop e. 

A minority of the Committee favors the elimination of — 
as an ultimate goal but opposes the imposition of a Federal sanc = 
It believes that Federal aid to the states for education, ro meem ch 
and other public benefits should be granted provided that rf : 
do not discriminate in the distribution of the funds. m m n 
however, from the majority’s recommendation that kr z i > oe a 
Segregation be made a requirement, until the people ah ae sds wei 
volved have themselves abolished the provisions in their S 


i ion. Some members 
_ Stitutions and laws which now require segregation. S 


are against the nonsegregation requirements in eduction Stan ON 
the ground that it represents Federal contro si amain ie 
feel, moreover, that the best way ultimately n e states affected; and 
raise the educational level of the people pr rding human beotien- 
to inculcate both the teachings of religion eg freedom and equality 
hood and the ideals of our democracy regarding 
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THE RIGHT T 
education : ne.. , ional practice 
‘ae ent by the state legislatures of fair educatio la 2 
proia public and private educational institutions, pr 
laws Jor 
2. For employment: 


* es t of students based 
f `- o eta in the admission and treatmen 
f a federal Fair Employment Practice Act sc ae ear or national origin. 
tment of a lic nas Act. | ace, color, ; Pre ai g 
hatri all forms of discrimination in private employment “ “i - h should be enforced by independent Te ad 
. lor, creed, or national origin. 3 | "These law missions should consider complaints and | 
Rina DR Tae OMe | missions. These com found to be valid, direct 
Saree review them. Where they are foun k may 
| make a with the offending institution should be undertake 
negotiati 


pono —_— 


more solid basis for genuine and lasting acceptance i ny 
as a 
peoples of the states. 





A Federal Fair Employment Practice Act prohibiting discrimina. 

tion in private employment should provide both educational ma- law. Wide publicity for the commission’s 

- chinery and legal sanctions for enforcement purposes. ane adminis- it secure compliance vilave a, hools and colleges sensitive to public 
tration of the act should be placed in the hands of a commission with findings would influence many SE The final sanction for such a body 
power to receive complaints, hold hearings, issue cease-and-desist opinion to abandon discrimination. : rectie by coirt action, ‘The 
orders and seek court aid in enforcing these orders. The Act should © would be the cease-and-desist order en : Seam mempariediby tear 
contain definite fines for the violation of its procedural provisions. Committee believes that educational insti a 1 noili be enei. 
In order to allow time for voluntary adjustment of employment prac- and definitely idéntified as dangmisanona S kaoni. "p 
tices to the new law, and to permit the establishment of effective Theiss subsianiial division within the Committee 
enforcement machinery, it is recommended that the sanction pro- mendation. A majority favors it. 1g saat ies 
visions of the law not become operative until one year after the | | As the Committee concludes this Report we wou nae adap 
enactment of the law. E selves that the future of our nation rests upon the character, 

| 

| 


. 


The Federal act should apply to labor unions and trade and pro- . 


fessional associations, as well as to employers, insofar as the policies 
and practices of these organizations affect the employment status of 
workers, : s 


vision, the high principle of our people. Democracy, a 
human rights—these are practical expressions of the — otal 
every child of God. With His guidance and help we ae 
forward toward a nobler social order in which there will be eq 


O tunity f ll. 
A Federal fair em Pportunity for a 


tivities which do not 
ployment a uniform 
Successful ex 
of the others 


ployment practice statute will not reach ace 

affect interstate commerce. To make fair a 

national policy, state action will be needed. The- 
; 


. + . x ] 
Periences of some States warrant similar action by Se 


P Oa. 
The enactment of a Federal mandate against discrimination j 
government employment and the creation of adequate M° 
chinery to enforce this mandate. j EDUCATION 
The Civil Service 


i ll 
Commission and th 1 offices of 3 
sonnel o 
ederal agencies shou e perso 


Id establish on-the-job training programs 4” 


a 5 A iC 
Inery to enforce the nondiscrimination poli y 
oy 


: a 
ment. It may well be desirable to establish 


ich is given to him, and 
Every man has two wre thee = kinds, the latter is by 
».. that which he gives to himsell. 


om nourishes 
far the more valuable. What we are merely taught seld 


: ‘ elves. ‘ 
n government empl the mind like that which we teach ourselv —Jean-Poul Richter. 


gover A ; 
the Civile fair employment practice commission, either as a part y 
authority t “Tvice Commission, or on an independent basis 
w © implement and enforce the Presidential mandate. 


bS 
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Basic Issues in the Teaching of Gra 
MARGARET A. NOLAN* $ 2 l 


On May 10, 1947, Mr. Warren W. Knox, Director of the Diy. 
sion of Secondary Education in the State Education Departmen 
addressed a communication on the subject of grammar to sun 
intendents and principals of secondary schools. Among the ‘impor. 
tant points made by Mr. Knox were these: sc ea 


Qr 


` 1. Although the results of an inquiry made by the Board of Reg 
cate that New York State pupils rank above the average for the nation, 
further improvement in basic knowledge of our language should. R 
attained. ~S ae 


ents indi. 


2. Educators and laymen, particularly those who employ the graduates of 


our schools, believe that greater emphasis on the teaching of the funda- 
„mentals of the English language would improve both the oral and written 
expression of those who graduate from the secondary schools. ~ 


connection it may be said that the creation of habits of correct expression 
without some understanding of grammatical principles as a basis for the 
usage is educationally unsound. 

With these views in mind, the State 
position that the Regents compreh 
Regents scholarship examination 
grammar, 


hi io = then suggested that a grammar test which accompanied 
S communication could be used to stimulate the teaching of gram- 
e ae ascertain pupils’ knowledge of functional grammer $ 
Our cooperation in carry} ferably 
the eleventh year, and in repor trying on the survey, pre 
and study 


. rting the test results for summarization 
by his Department, `- 


_ The Committee 
in the academic h 
m ee concern to teachers of English. We are not ue i 
use of their d A metimes levelled at the graduates of our S¢ T 
generall r denciencies in expression. However, we af? 
—— r agreed on the nature and extent of instruction in gt 


* Secr i Ner 
ka a English Appraisal Committee, of 7 


20 


rationalization of correct 


> 


ensive examination in English and the 
should test the pupils’ knowledge of 


: sch 
conducting the survey of instruction 1n Englis 


igh schools realized that Mr. Knox had rats! 


i- 


Board of Education, City 


There seems to be general agreement that a knowledge of grammar will _ | 
be helpful in establishing and maintaining habits of correct usage. In this 


Examination Board recently took the 


A 


to us by 


jn these S 


gasic ISSUES OF GRAMMAR | 


| 1 hey hou rec i ini The test sent 
d eive as part of their training. ) 
$ ~ka would the Committee thought,- enable us t 
r. ’ 


| definite and constructive study of the problem. +. 
make 4 


in administering the test. When the 
jeck ppe T chairmen of the English departments 
er a ae met with members of the survey committee and 
d ra indies An analysis of the items on the test — 
ce the rtant question of the nature of f unctional grammar an 
pe seot current English usage in language instruction. As 
ope of this discussion, the summarization of results together 
: ae aie of our reactions to the test and of the implications 
ae fadis has been forwarded to Superintendent Ernst, Mr. 
Knox, and Dr. Norvell, Supervisor of English in the State Educa- 


tion Department. 


The Committee is taking this opportunity to present the material 
for consideration by all teachers of English : 


The Report 
The Results 


The Test 


° e = i il 
In submitting this report, the committee is convinced that, while 


: Ea 
the problems specified in it are not easy of solution, an attack o 


them is necessary. An examination of courses of study — fae 
We are, in general, following the recommendations of the = z, x 
bus in our specification of items (“many of them pa e safe: 
becoming outmoded”) and allocation of them in the earlier years of 
instruction, We urge that schools which did not eee by the 
the test, engage in a project begun and pier: con ‘study of the 
twelve cooperating schools. They are undertaking to reorganize 
language needs of their students and are So tiie findings. We 
Or modify their courses of study in terms P ard to Superinten- 
further request that departments of English hed courses of study 
dent Moskowitz reports on or copies nme iruei. It will then 
Which seek to realize valid aims in E nle to all schools so that 

€ our purpose to make this material availa le fecal Sons 
from an exchange of opinions and experi 


: ‘ective in our field. 
toward the achievement of this major objective ın 


2l 


f 
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ANALYSIS OF RESULTS IN TEST IN GRAMMAR JUNE 1, 


47 
In accordance with the request from Mr. Warren W. Knox ar 
in connection with a survey of instruction inthe academic hi 
schools, the test in grammar prepared by the State Education De. 
partment in the spring of 1947, was administered to 4695 Pupils 
registered in the sixth term (second half of the eleventh Year) of 
twelve academic high schools. The twelve schools represent a Crogs. 
section of the city’s high school population, ranging from one with 
serious social, economic, and educational problems to one 
carefully selected group of students. However 
heterogeneity of New York’s population and of the consequent efforts 
of departments of English to adapt their courses of Study to the 
specific needs and abilities of their pupils, we cannot say with cer- 


tainty that the results are representative of the wor 
of all our schools. 


with a 
» IN view of the 


Two tables summarizing the results follow the test. 
Table 1 records: 


c. The number of pupils tested in each school 
a. The median attained in the Nelson- 
February, 1947 to the students r 


Denny Reading Test administered in 
of the eleventh year) 


egistered in the fifth term (first half 


Note: A precise correlation cannot be made between this median 
and the one attained in the test in grammar since the tests were 
administered to groups of students on two different grade levels. 
The median in the reading test is recorded, therefore, to aid in the 
analysis of the test in grammar. It is a fairly accurate index ° 
the scholastic level of the schools since the two tested groups ° 
students were third year students and since New York City’s pop!” 
lation is, on the whole and particularly at present, a stable one. 

b. The median in the test in grammar 


d. 
The number and percentage passing and failing 


m : 
The results in terms of slow, normal, and bright students. 


E — 
cheb, oe nas and percentage of correct response? 
groups, ents as a whole and by the slow, normal, and brig 


Tho e . € 
academic hi ka in the survey of instruction in English ™ ri 
i ‘ga schools of New York City have studied the results 


k and achievement 





e 
— S 
nn 


— ey OF 
eS r erea 


— 
-Á 

O aaae ee 

— Qe 

BOE 


ES OF GRAMMAR_______——— 


- test 
pasic knowledge tested and of the pupils to whom = 
ht of the Knew 


the following: 
the light 0° d. They are agreed on 

tered. 
was adminis 


i “qrammar 
t itself is not a satisfactory measure of the g 
he tes 
ie of our students. , 


. : int of view 
: li, it tested knowledge of items which, i mee ia te 
First of all, ded or fast becoming outmoded. Imp am flees 
| of usage, are Te al in general, educated people are no longer inative 
language tell us K ARE with everyone as an antecedent, or a p= ia 
jna aa! erb, or the possessive form of the noun os = these 
after a copulative “To exaggerate the importance of items suc i Ta 
a aa pallet knowledge” of our pupils is to lose sight o 

in a test O 


. important, of a > 
. = ~ 1 es d, ore r 3 
: is assuming in our times and, m 

forms which language 


i lops through those who use 
j j i s that language deve ( 
ce a ae mules of grammar or the specifications of a state 
it rather : | 
syllabus. 


. und that 
Secondly, the content of the test can be questioned = a pen - es 
Ae gio sedly placed its emphasis on a knowledge o ae eines 
ee f the items it tested formal knowledge. esa iratai 
rai ee ae Is the knowledge that English is an oe SE we 
a adh, thinking a noun, and us a a ge ei peer in 
are primarily concerned with the students grasp 0 knowledge of these 
the sentence, we must ask ourselves to what extent a KT = 
parts of speech contributes to his understanding. 


z ; of dis- 

Two other questions on the test help to pasis Ei a ms 5, the 

tinguishing between the formal and the functiona 7 cousltd 1f GEOR 

students——slow, normal, and bright,—achieved a ia alien hand, M 
nizing correct and incorrect sentence structure. On 


. ` . . a t and predi- 
question 6, they were deficient in their identification of sae 
cate. The discrepancy must give us pause. 


> tion: 
Thirdly, individual items in the test are open to ques 


iser to check the 
a. In question 1, it would perhaps have been aera of the verbal 
Students’ identification of a simple noun ra 


thinking 
- good and better 
b. Question 3a has two possible correct responses: = ener 
s: 
& Question 4a has two possible correct response 
x se 
d. Questions 7a and 7b serve little or no purpo 


lidity of the test 
t doubt on the va h 
: results may cast ; » we need further in- 
a ei ey ay draw from it. Oprina a ved better results 
i p aes g s head’ lane the slow students achic 

Ormation on those 


than did the normal. 
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go eget 


a revision of the section in the syllabus devoted to grammar, 


: Ong 
the considerations that we think important are the following: 


a. Continuous and searching inquiry ‘should be made into the functi 
aspects of grammar. The emphasis which progressive thinking places 
on functional rather than on formal grammar is certainly intelligent, 
but the distinction has not been sufficiently sharp to enable tea 
determine the extent to which nomenclature and analysis aid in written 

and oral expression. To students and teachers of linguistics, gram. 

matical function serves the important purposes of unders 

clarification of expression. As teachers of English in ou 
schools, we are not agreed, however, on the selection of 
which, either by name or syntax, will contribute to the development of 
the child’s understanding. To some teachers a knowledge and compre- 

hension of the noun clause or the adverbial objective is im 

the functional point of view. Others would say that an 

syntax complicates the problem of expression and that we 

fine our instruction in grammar to a nomenclature which 


T secondary 


emphasis on 


»—the concept of the sentence, 
agreement, sequence of tenses and the like,—believing that the correction 
of common errors is Sufficient to improve the grammatical correctness 
of our students’ expression and that this must be supplemented by a 

study of usage and of words and their relationships, | 
b. Two faulty concepts underlie the present diline of instruction in the 
State syllabus, : 
The first is th 


f at the “pupil 
using s 


s ability in recognizing and his skill in 
entences” will be devel > gi 


: comprehend them, and make practical appli- 
it the eier re and written expression. Further, if we. are E 
student’s thinkin e ‘onship that exists between the growth in t 

that problems of and the growth in his expression, we must recognize 
centrated cour eee are not solved once and for all by a eet 
Secondary aiiai Pp continuing through three early pear 0 


d terminating with the tenth year. 
Secondly, the allocation of th 


äi one and contrary to the 
instruction in a 


y arı Unfo udents’ n d as 
in inp A ts’ ne d meet those needs 
si f rtunately om tl eds an ee 
i 3 ng I i hedules O 
a 100, pupils are not so int of view of our sc 


e 
» Or object, to the first half of a 
: ki €y declare their need and we rise ga pany 
be pr l problem of expression is a continuing one and we W° 
g on a sounder basi i cours? 
SIS were we to recognize that our 





chers to 


tanding ‘and | 


those-items - 


portant from - 


should con- - 


oped when certain items of grammar arè — 


— ————— - " 
eee EA A i 2 s 
f - 
oe rT 
` 


RA MMÄR AAT TTN 
BS OF @ in terms of se 
1¢ ISSU ized not in te eS 3 
pas must 7 oe ial problem of expression which becom 
i with an acc 


i to express their 
lex as children’s thinking and their attempts p 
a r 
more comp 


S. l 
ci a isti lanned in 
thought ar study should be more on ʻ — bey aa cel. 
j i es O 2 Sau 
= Be ra of So pF 
1 . ‘ m 
recog ize the oe en ig ae findings of such scholars as Schlauch, 


iderati . T own efforts. 
io Bn l Frie i dian can result only in stultifying our | i 
Leonard, Fries, 


. ction 
of instru eptance 6 


= — < 
Seen ance ae 
—— er oe 


f 
. - fact that no one course oO 
| ideration must be given to the Is. It is 
Te cane, ae all the children enrolled r giake ba 
= = rai, d to teach all our pr “a iota hae ont 
ef ivel as possible. For many of tem a f this language is a diffi- 
Se Tnall inept, the aa E Hem hap kne a 
an 

irst things must come rst, ‘th it rather than 

- Taa idiom must be primarily concerned i 


with grammatical explanations. 


3 sea i he has heard 
The student who uses the double negative uses bilge a ees cana tT 
it in the social group of which he is a member. Saale El 
<b eons five years” is translating, correctly, el or 
he dicare ad, perhaps, speaks at home. Our task Se ell riale, Ga 
to habituate students to the correct form. Mere in 
suffice. 





pound the rule. a 


, . ogram for our normal 
We may even need to provide a differentiated shtful > of language 

and bright students who can undertake a more — use grammatical terms 

construction. With the former we can, for instance 1S Era dent makes of 

to explain forms of expression and the use a language construction so 

them. To our superior students we shall exp J precision in both compre- 

that they may gain maximum competence si: eak clear the fine points 

hension and expression. To them bak ae € 'opinion in regard to some 

of expression together with the differences O 

of them. d usage must be 
in grammar an 

eds of the children Dena 

s not warrant a generalizati 

d mass results. 


In brief, at all times our instructi 
Set up on the language levels and the Sa 
Current emphasis on differentiation cae sae 
objectives and procedures from mass 


; so that it ts Seriously 
UI. In conclusion, the committee admits 


tement that “In addi- 
alarmed by the implications of Mr. Kaos siama 


schools, believe that the teaching of the 
“mploy the graduates of our $ w 


pA TI e p 


parate items but 


ially for the - 
And, so important are errors such as iman i gei ee 2 = 
retarded and the foreign students, we must atta than 
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Is of the English language, or grammar as it is com 
= ie been neglected and that greater emphasis on Pro 
struction in this field would improve both the oral and writ 
pression of those who leave the secondary school either for 
for further education in higher institutions. 


Certainly we should be concerned if the graduates of o 
are not able to meet the demands made of them in busi 
where they are employed. But certainly we should be concerned, 
also, if curriculum is to be dictated by those who employ them. If 
the business man is basing his conclusions on the evidence of the war 
years when the best of our graduates were taking part in th 
war effort and when business and industry and education 
fered because they had to rely on the less able graduat 
schools, we must be careful not to le 
instruction on the basis of a temporary condition, 

Furthermore, it is within our ri 
business man’s interp 
that most of our students 
tion, and punctuation, the 
ful motivation and drill 
course, undefined, in “gra 
tional progress and to co 
us that the correlation b 
ness of expression is lo 


Mon] 
Per in. 


Work or 


itself. suf- 
es of our 


ghts, we think, to question the 


make careless errors in spelling, capitaliza- 
n we teachers must through more meaning- 
correct those errors. But to prescribe a 
mmar,” is to turn back the clock of educa- 


etween j 
wW, 


Ours is a great responsibility, A Jais 
suage-arts is untenable, F 


We recognize our role as c 
tices. But as earnest and 
that language instruction ; 
orientation and reorganiz 
Pa revised course of Study should introduce those elements f 
k ma = awareness of relationship between words, which Ww! 
am grammar not as a discipline in language-arts isolated from 
hom oe tae as a foundation of expression whit 
n to absorb and ield es of flex 

nguage practice. = ER p 


- APPROVED. 
i i ttee 
David H. Moskowitz For the Commi 


Jan 
Assistant Super Margaret A. No 
Perintendent 

96 | Secretary 


Sez-faire philosophy in lan- 
ven as we admit the changes in language 
Onservators of viable traditions and Pod 
forward-looking educators, we maintain 


. e- 
n our schools now stands in need of f 
ation. . 


1949) 


ness Offices : 


e national . 


gislate a general program of 


retation of the word grammar. If he means: 


ntrovert the findings of research which tell 
nstruction in grammar and correct- 
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Answer all questions. 


BASI 


ce provided, write the 
owing sentence: ss jal tintor A 
English grammar the logical expression of thought. 
PE Part of speech 


1 (4) 
In the spa 


in the foll ; 
The study O 
but also helps to give “s accura 


Pam oA spa a ie thinking. -+set ai 
E AE aan 
trainS...sceeceesereee? | 

i š ing to the corresponding 
ch of the underlined words in the following (5) 
AE s assistant 
pio watched her child’s behavior closely, as the doctor’ 
The woman : 

prepared the remedy. iii 
Biak | ai oot 5 a aam paree 
Pierie iain ale on nA 
BP ccoaies nania qemu tessa emsecedl 
ES onean « E T eo 
3. 


n e ? P 


. d to make the sentence correct: l ee 
ot ie ay Jet got ink eee 
b Mary, however, is the (brilliant) of the 


: is that 
b in parenthesis 
i the space provided, write the tense form of the ver (2) 


should be used to make the sentence correct l «owas i 
a Senator Gray (be) a strong advocate 
ever since its introduction. i 
b He (make) an eloquent speech in suppo 
last Friday. 


t of it 


se 
eenovaevevovageeeeed 
. 


some are not. 
elow are sentences and 


i b ‘te i space pro- 
Some of the groups of words given sentences. Write, in the spa =f 
Oth ld b itten as two or more rect and complete sentence; 
thers should e wr ch group that is a cort r tater T afier nach dered 
ie C a arle groups and a capita (6) 
Capita alter each 


: re sentences: 
that should be written in two or mo 


a wishes to De ewwassrsaesvasaseaceas 


the doorbell? ian 

b In yesterday's paper "s 
a woman who being Str 
and severely injured. 


t of 
as an accoun : 
Se Bg an automobile 


s T 
part of speech of each of the underlined wor | 


us in systematic thinking. ° 
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c Suddenly remembering my promise to Mother 
that I would not stay long, I started for home 


i on a run. ‘ Corse cereeseeses,, i 
d Because I knew that he was guilty but I could 
not prove it. d 


(E E r r 
teo sa 
L 
t, 


e "How -I wish that it were not so stormy 1” 

exclaimed my sister, as she helped me to put 
~on my coat. * ie 

f When in financial difficulties, feel free to apply 

to this bank for a loan, we have money to lend 
to reliable persons, no endorsers are required. f 


PASS RIGO OHS $059 tee ee e.6 
sy ee PCO S 


~ Draw one line under each simple subject and two lines under i f n 
; each 
verb in the following sentences: predicate 


A . . e | | : (7) 
a man of unquestionable integrity. may be — 

loyal to his government and yet oppose the 

principles and methods of the administration. 


b Here before you lies Concord Bridge; an early 
battleground of the Revolution, where “the 
shot heard round the world” was fired, 

7 


In the blank space in each of th 


e bd . . - 
noun, selected from the list giv seeing sentences, write the relative hie 
tence correct : 


=. = te 
a Ps = j what 
b maena kaaa TMm 
d a er mas be my new neighbor, maaana... found 
to'be With 5 e Jed those relatives... he thought 


rect, wri . 
crete erin ord er 
credit for un — and do not ait een = (Ne 

a Nei 
He tp Harry has eaten lunch yet, a l 
not heard of hen aove a whisper ae ae 
d ere seem to Jane leaving sch ool, se aa ae 3 
28 NO Signs of Sitrm, oa m conceceee® 
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en below, that should be used to make the sen- . 
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ted. | Med. [Totais 
Rdg. Gre f? 


7 | | 24 | 215 | 88 | 79 
bee oan nome bal 72% 28% W Da 71% |29% | 100% 
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Everyone has a duty to perform, whether 
e ve 


y à 


Be ipae e AN beveeee 
know it Or not. p 
w use the demand for these books have B: 
f am so great, we are now able to sell them 
+ i - 2 s . aa a Se SESS see 
a lower price. 
S is them who have caused the most trouble 
i | . E E B 
in school. : | 
h They intended to have taken another route to i : 
the coast. l oe 
i; If he would have been here, this would not 
have happened. ~ 1 dora 
j Having little confidence in banks, his money | 
was hidden under the floor. Di ami ETER 
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gaa 
aiii Tee DE analysts of Correct Responses in Test in Gramm : 
English vI 
£ t responses 
Total Number Tested: 4695 Ho, and % of correc 
Distribution: Total Slow Normal Bright 
No. Item No. and $ of : 
roial Siow orean Eo |o Pe Eea ORRECT SENTENCE 
i. 5, RECOGNITION OF CORREC 
PARTS OF SPEECH P STRUCTURE - 
e 830 
a. English adjective ae zA 1474 541 ` | a.’two sentences in one T aig oes Saad 96% 
b. 42 j | i 
trains verb 2517 202 seen = b. incomplete N p= eg . e aed 
-c thinking soni 75% 67% 72% 88% | c 4154 269 3078 807 
l ; "Eee 66 1037 406 c.e one sentence B8% 90% 87% 93% 
au us, pronoun 5453 155" Sean E pt | d. incomplete N au aoe ar oe 
74% 64% 13% 184 s À 88 / 
: 4290 282 3177 831 
2. PLURALS AND POSSESSIVES : y i i 91% 94% Be si 
üs woman | f. three sentences in one T ‘ 4224 255 
b. h b srie 4431 287 3314 830 À paw aa a ii 
« her their zeda - 96%. 94% 96% 6, RECOGNITION OF SUBJECT AND 
c. child's 78% Son E a9 PREDICATE 
children's 3017 6 89 : 
146 2162 709 a. simpl 2814 786 
e. remedy ee 178 2475 759 b. : may be 98 1531 551 
remedies 5% 59% 70% 88h compound predicate zag 43% 64% 
4507 266 3239 832 c. oppose 90 1580 617 
5. CORRECT USE OF Comp 92% 89% 92% 96% zog 45% 71% 
SUSERLATry, COMPARATIVE, AND s subject and predicate les 126 1835 e 
‘In 42 
a. good ak e.) inverted order Concord Bridge aed ae ana 
ette è 69 
b. brilliant (of two) 3585 169 2659 757 f. subject in subordinate shot 60 1093 455 
moe Prilltent 2597 "ee He. or muni | 
(e) thre 83 s 
e CORRECT USE OF PAST AND PERF °) 55% zeg s2 78% 7. CORRECT USE OF RELATIVE PRONOUN 
ECT ‘ i 
. What g88 3283 820 
a: bi 4 double relative azor 96% „955 95% 
h + whic £88 
be wake as been £308 111 1629 568 i h reference to tree poe 96% ES 97% 
hide 0h 3 ang 66% > who subject of sub- 3089 Srg “eag 714% 
197 - 267. 3133 eee | Ce who ordinate clause 3296 189 2425 682 
Ž 89% 89% 92 | th subject of infin, 3296 = ane “gos 79% 
| 
i 
9 
| ' - : 
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English VI 


No. and % of correct res 
Total Slow . 


No. Item 
8. MISCELLANEOUS | 
a. agreement of subject and predi- i 
cate 


neither-nor and singular 
b i 


ver correct 3195 211 2333 © gs 
68% 70% 66% 15% 
bd. double negative E y 
couldn't hardly could 3542 165 2617 760 
hardly 75% 55% 14% 88% 
C. possessive with gerund 
Jane leaving Jane's leaving 1175 31 749 395 
i 258 10% 21% 46% 
d. agreement of Subject and 
predicate 2470 174 1789  , 507 
deferred subj.-seen signs 53% 58g 51% 59% 
'e 
@. agreement of Pronoun with “EEE 
antecedent 
everyone--they Sveryone-he 1876 477 10274 ote 
40% 16g% 36% 
* agreement of Subject and predi- 
cate - singular Subj, Separated 
from verb Phrase 6 
demand--have demand-has ` 1869 55 e aot 
6 
C De ia taea “OT copalastvo vorp 4 10E SEBO 
= lem ‘is they 3633 163  g382 ` 91% 
h. sequence of tenses 17% 54% 76% 
ae tntended to 2 
ve taken _ to take 3255 154 2409 608 
i. idiom 69% 51% 68% 
if he would have been had been 1693 70 gr so c 
d+ dangling pa 86% 23% 55 377 ` 
participle 1249 28 844 {ug 
l Spee 27% 9g 24% 
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A Study of Chairmen’s Reports 
i a s * 
on Class Visits 
A. Inception and Scope of Study 


e m 


: d spirited dis- 
an interesting an : 

, 1946, there was a ia sses. Superin- 
hana i p supervisory reports e h ae iia of written 
cussion O hairmen agains f 

rned the c re and after 
tendent sl shee d the importance of pe erie of these 
poe whe aiian was sharply skeptical of the 
visits. | 


ce he challenging nature of the comments made —_ 
In view of . t phase of supervisory activity, this — cd 

k y a mea an extended study of chairmen’s reports are 

= dion fe eanlatil and vocational high schools. Two p 

oc , 


objectives were set up: 


: -sta Fon thie urpose of 

1. To conduct a survey of written reports oe pa atti- 

obtaining a reliable picture of present Pincipals toward these reports. 
tudes and reactions of teachers and principals 


i the 
2. To make recommendations on the basis of the results disclosed by 
ly th . i survey was 
Briefly, the procedure employed in the conduct of the y 
as follows: 


It was essential that we tap three principal —— er =n T 
first assistants, the teachers, and the principals. Ly j arintendieni 
requested and promptly received the cooperation © an ly grateful 
Ernst and Superintendent Pigott. The committee 1s deep 
to these officials for their help. 


ots : iation’s 
; We began by asking every third first assistant in ne saa eae 
directory to send us copies of two recent reports,—o ch reports were 
lesson and one on a weak lesson. Altogether, 203 oo purpose in 
received from approximately 100 first ae d their general 
requesting these reports was to ascertain § wandlesirahl features. 
characteristics with emphasis on desirable ae des and reactions of 
We then undertook to explore the er was prepared and 
teachers toward visit reports. A questionnat 
— 


isi he First Assistants 
f Supervision of t 
* ittee on Problems o Hubert N. Hart, Harry 
ee a nies Et Cote Julian M. Dek tenes David S. Edelstein, 
a — Commnilttes for Vocational Hig 
er. Sub- 


Jay E. Greene, Harold H. Wagenheim. 


At the city-wid 


, 33 
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printed copies were sent to the principals of fifteen academic hj 


schools and twenty-five vocational high schools with the request thar 


they be distributed to all their teachers. Every precaution was t she 


to safeguard the anonymity of the replies by teachers. Returns Were 7 
received from 801 teachers in 12 academic high schools, and from s 


781 teachers in 22 vocational high schools. It should besaddeq that 
the 15 academic high schools to which the questionnaires were sent 
constituted a cross-section of this type of school. The representative 


character of the returns was not, impaired by the failure of three of - 


these schools to cooperate in the survey. With regard to the voca- 


tional high schools, questionnaires were sent to all such schools 


except one. The single omission was caused by a. shortage of 
supply of questionnaires. 


The teachers’ questionnaire was designed to answer three basic 


questions : 


1. What, according to teachers, are the theoretical objectives and values 


of chairmen’s visits to classes and-supervisory reports on these visits? ` 


2. What types of reports do teachers believe to be most helpful? 
3. How do teachers react to the reports which they receive? ` 


Tn order to get a complete picture the committee then sought the 
views of the high school principals with respect to chairmen’s reports. 
An appropriate questionnaire was prepared, and copies were sent 
to the heads of all the academic and vocational high schools. Replies 
were received from 42 out df the 54 academic high school principals 

- and from 18 out of the 26 vocational high school principals. 


The principals’ questionnaire was planned to furnish. the answers 
to the following questions: a 


1. What do high school Principals require from first assistants as far as 
Teports on visits are concerned ? 
: ee uses do high school Principals mak 
k what ways, according to hi 
be improved in quality ? 
, e questionnaires addressed 
- with separate tabulations for a 
are printed in the append 


e of these reports? 


to teachers and principals, together 


ror academic and vocational high schools; 
1X to this report, 


s 


B. Analysis of Replies from Academic 

If chairmen cont; High School Teachers - 
and written re > me to have f aith in the periodic classroom visit 
ently four Port as a worthwhile technique of supervision, appo" 
a out of five teachers will go along with them. According 





gh school principals, may these reports - 


ee ae 
om 


~ 


CHAIRME 


ed 


sç VISITS | 
i four out-of five teachers find some of the 


, imony, ; 
to their ow? an pi, ien make in written reports to be helpful, 
wW 


suggestions on them. Four out of five never ignore them, nor do 


and they = r throw them away after receiving them. Only one in 
they - mae a file of the reports for record and for reference. 
five neve 


‘cal visit report is apparently a friendly sort of document, 
Ves a aoe teachers say that their usual attitude is one of being 
noe by warm praise of specific activities and being encouraged to 
eas i 
amia good practices and improve them. 


Although the usual reaction of teachers to -visits ar} — oa 
‘. in general, what might be described as favora e, our sta 
pa E E a i i that some chairmen are 
tistical summaries show substantial evidence ha 
habitually, and others are. occasionally, criticized by pii - 
picayune suggestions, and using praise only as sugar coating j 
adverse criticism, and for generally being unfar, inconsistent, arbi- 
trary, insincere, or harsh and tactless. Although an occasional at- 
tempt is made to frighten teachers into doing better work, few of 
them are irritated to the point where they resent 1t. l 
Nevertheless, this report offers no encouragement to supervisory 
complacence. Substantial minorities feel that their reports fail in 
being expert appraisals of their work, or are vague and lack specific 
Suggestions for improvement. Many teachers say that they consider 
these reports part of the administrative routine and are not bothered. 
S one man wrote in: reports are a necessary evil, a necessary evil, | 
a necessary evil. l l 
Since our teaching staff consists of men and women, young and 
old, it was thought worthwhile to break down our figures to find 
au if possible, the separate reaction of these various groups. As 
might be foreseen, young teachers find visit reports most helpful. 
omen, and particularly young women, showed a somewhat more 
enthusiastic and cooperative attitude than did men. As more years 
are spent in service, teachers tend to be disenchanted to a greater 
degree, There seems to be no ready explanation, however, for the 
fact that men who have given more than twenty-five years = rok =: 
“XPress a greater appreciation of visit reports a alke ae = 
women of comparable length of service, OF Aa he = i ` se 
After studying the tabulations for age an - peda T aae 
Mittee tentatively and cautiously offers the Io 


} ice, are most ap- 
- Young teachers, less than five years m Service, > 


breciative of supervision. 





‘ 
‘| 
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2. Women teachers accept suggestions ‘in supervision rebo, 
somewhat more readily than men. ents 
3. Our oldest teachers, especially men, show on the average 
greater appreciation of the helpfulness of visit reports than 
the general run of teachers. 

4. The period of service from the fifth year to the Sixtee 
is the one in which teachers show the greatest loss of 
supervision. 

Teachers have definite ideas on the sound educational Purposes 
or values of classroom supervision. Among eleven Purposes sup. 
gested, there was an overwhelming agreement that “Visits enable the 
chairman to observe good teaching practices and pass on worthwhile 
ideas and methods to other members of the department.” rg 

Five other purposes which impressive ma 

1. Through visits the chairman studies 

lems and difficulties of teachers an 
solving these problems. 


2. Through visits and subsequent conferences the chairman in- 
tegrates and unifies his d 


epariment in terms of basic accepted 
educational objectives. s i 

3. Through visits the chairman improves his own teaching. 

4, Visits are desirable to Prepare candidates for class tests for 
higher licenses. 

5. Visits are necessary to provide a basis for adequate reports 
to the Board of Examiners on teachers aspiring to higher 
licenses. | i, 

Fae a majorities said that there was no value pa 
on the job ms sdi check up” device to make sure that teachers 
bartia ae Supervisory technique which keeps teachers oe 
plete disagreement as to wince enders them alert. There was ve 
aes as to whether Visits are a necessary instrum 
| t do teache a of teachers, ices in 
Connection with visits et ae : e i i me 
r It reports: 
and oe bh Prefer that a visit be followed by a conf a à 
€ the practice in “a orowed by a written report. This also hap E 
number of cases “ih nalf the cases reported, In a surprisingly itten 
report without + ate in actual practice are followed by 2 v jike 
D temia « benefit of a conference, Teachers do n° 
36 as a- general rule, byt some think it would be 4 & 


nth year 
faith in 


jorities approved were: | 
sympathetically the prob- ` 
d offers suggestions for 


qpa 


NNN r= — 
~ _- b 


nain ak 








a ea zc unsati . Most 
ae ference unless the lesson iS pcr yg ~ 
mit the ‘iat there should be a written A a . thea 

artph friendly and informal; said ay ea nt Rana 
ference = if possible.” In actual practice only 3% o 
ii P . 


. : them by their ` 
glass 0°. t there is no written report submitted to y 


a 2 : 
‘veness of visit reports there was 
to the comprehensiv 
With regard 


z ° e t d-~ 
‘derable difference of opinion. However, a few significant fin 
conside i 


i based 
t cases written reports are 
i mentioned. In mos i 
29 lacie a full period, and teachers prefer this. In = ap 
= paian reports are based on visits lastıng twenty — o 
r f 
es and peculiarly enough, some teachers think this 1s quite prope 


several 
Very seldom are written reports based upon a summary of 


n tea iS aps 

visits, although three out of ten teachers prefer Lay gh T 
i ing i informatiorr is tha 
the most enlightening item of in oie : 
teachers believe that a written report should mention on the ners 
able aspects of a lesson and should omit all unfavora A cri r 
Teachers are apparently quite ready to take the whole truth. — 
Most chairmen do not announce their visits in advance, a g 


half the teachers would like them to do so. Checklists are hardly | 


ever used, It is just as well, because teachers do not like pen — 
men are apparently equally divided on their choice of the form S 

visit reports. Itis common practice for the chairman to prepare the 
report for the principal and refer to the teacher in the third pc 
Teachers, however, express a decided preference for the rr r 

letter form. In only 3% of the cases reported do chairmen = ~ 
in their reports mention of other activities of the teacher, su i 
extracurricular work, special projects, etc. Chairmen are apparently 


; uld- 
overlooking an opportunity here because many more teachers wo 


like to see included in their reports an appreciation or acknowleag 
ment of such activities. a ; 

When teachers compare the effectiveness of visit reports — 
other devices used in our schools to stimulate or Se eek echo 
ment in teaching, visit reports do not rate very high. mapka- 
Consider informal conferences with chairmen on squats as a 
et teaching to be definitely more effective coe Thee also rate high. 
Supervision device. Informal talks with ‘aniline risons but even 

N-service courses are least favored 1n par pee more effec- 
in’ this instance one in five believes them to be E AN 
tive than. written reports. Perhaps ibe mo 
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: Ç VISIT am visited, I mu 

nisi ae Rg an o POINTS [February 1948 | CHAIR MEN commendations in the ag Boar am classifed as a 
. , . ’ d e en 
ba from these comparisons is that in no case did a main. make some T and am never at ease. Vv before-a chairman that he has 
to be drawn ; JOrity tch my Step er given a lesson be oe bara e - 
of teachers consider any one of the ten devices listed to be es | pa teacher,’ I have m me suggestion—some sO trivial. I - a 
. in bringing about j | g _ Always s thing wrong. Is 

ef j ia k celine . mProvement In fk. found Hel a the fact that chairmen must find something 

1 > ”? 
teaching. oo sr —* they are chairmen. 

At the end of the questionnaire teachers were invited to list sur. tha 


gestions or statements made to them by chairmen in writte 


2 p j ears: 
n Teports From a man who has taught nine y 
which have exerted a positive, constructive influence, or a 


- ewri t that described 
definite} T once received a 4-page, ie mae fee! that I should 
i á ST : y | i de during the period. _ 
harmful influence on their teaching efficiency or morale. The follow. + every wrong rom paraa immediately. Shorter reports—longer con 
ing excerpts from the replies paint a vivid picture of some of the leave the teaching umaa 
. . . ¥ < 9 < s 
excellencies and deficiencies of present practices. ; ` ferences! pra i 
; ; | 7 ed nineteen years 
From a lady who has had fifteen years of experience: fe A woman teacher who has serv za the classroom of pictures which 
“As I said at the beginning, I find visits a ‘cross’ I must bear. I dislike + “A chairman once criticized my i noie first-term class, because such 
intensely being dropped-in-on. I know that the intention of the chairman | had been brought in by an eager, enthu 
is above reproach. I think she [ 


considers me a good teacher. I know 

nothing ‘bad’ can happen to me as a result of visits, BUT I don’t want 
them! The teachers I speak to, old-timers or new, are nervous about them, 

- feel that they would be just that more happy and feel a little jess harassed 

if they knew a time would come when they would be free of visits or free 

to request them if they wanted them. Visits don’t deter ‘slackers’ (a tiny 

percentage of teachers, I am sure). Slackers will slack, no matter what. 
Most of us are conscientious,” = 


i i d tear out 
. . to go to the library an 
a use was ‘an incentive to the students th to class? The chairman did 
pictures from books in order to bring them to from. The incident 
not examine the pictures to see where they “ soap eal teacher you 
did not make me a better or worse teacher—if you ang ar 
teach—but it did make me take my pictures down. 


i ] as a 
A ‘man who has had fifteen years of experience pose = 
harmful influence “a criticism that materials and plans use 


| ( , be used in ours.” 
From a man who has taught eleven aia schools should not 
I k try to do an honest job. I do not resent constructive criticism. In fact 
: P it, I insist, however, ‘that my chairman respect my dignity as an 
Pv cual and a human being, I deeply resent criticism of picayune items. 


believe that written reports ji 
ort ality 
and ability of the a Ports are, on the whole, useless. The person 


From a man who has served fifteen years: 


: ` l effect 
“I should like to relate an incident which had a secon ilgili A 
on my morale. During the last first assistants examınatıon, 





l . chairman greeted me 
` for a supervision test. On the following day, my -a that it 
l rman exert th i cher who aa : I told him 
wants to improve, Teachers who do wit mi tu Eos Ha no con- aniy in the morning, amd-asked me. how i - <i a terrific headache 
sideration, They should } , : F was a terrific ordeal, and that I had gotten hom ; knew 
e fired, ’ difficulties i , lied that he kne 
arise from the heane stu e See tie r a super- -Which was so bad that I could not even ad par he would be in 
visors, from the superintendent do ue ne ae os t try treat- what an ordeal it was, and in the next breath he s 
qng us as human beings?” . Own to the chairman. Why no 7 


ing in to the 
to observe my class next period. I pleaded that I a ac ta flies 
Class without preparation, and: that it would be F was just a formal 
another time. He assured me that I need not ii T awed my report, the 
visit to comply with the requirement. When ‘red. After much argu- 
major criticism was that the teacher was wnprepa 


x oe who has seryed nineteen years : the 
ae irman some years ago who greatly inspired me to give 
essons I knew how iis | 


to gi . ex- 
cellence’ of my teaching. I Bive by stressing, tightly or wrongly, the 


From 
(f T 


ee ep ee 
- 


ed. 
z d have been better prepar 
tried y | nions BAY mart ment this was changed to the teacher on a ULE eI 
Present chairman Spoils all her a4 ii t e eup to aa mio ary. of This report was duly filed with the princip } 
in i . T . f xperience T l n 
result has been that I sa a ae consider them) pment j A lady with thirty-four years m “i teaching I attribute directly to 
she writes On a report, I n tritated or indiffer ent to almost an r “Much of my progress and pleasure in & aan because of her unfailing 
: S feport. I am never inspired by her feports.” the heartwarming encouragement of a e pupil?” 
k a with sixteen years of experi ; [ps Perception of what I was trying to Oo | 39 
T know , lence writes: to 
38 that the chairman must find something to criticize in ordef Aa 
, 2 
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i eee eee 
A tribute from a woman teacher with thirty-six years 


“The most constructive help I get from my chairman ig 
versation about the work. This inspiration is very great, 
matter and as to methods. My chairman sometimes ref 
me, after observing me, where I missed an opportunity in 
it could have been given with greater clarity or force This wo 
invaluable. The chairman is too modest.” 


in daily oo, 
rains from tellin 
the lesson, or ie 


C. Analysis of Replies from Academic 
High School Principals 
The majority of the forty-two princi 
questionnaire require that teachers on permanent license h 
one visit ond one written report a term. 


For substitutes a 
on temporary or ancillary licenses, of course, practices vary rather 
widely, : | 


pals who replied t 


~ 


Most principals accept reports based 
four require prescribed forms 
reports that are confined to th 
Suggestions, _ ) 

The Principals value written reports 
in reporting on candidates for higher 
ma Comparing chairmen’s judgme 
“rmining the extent to whi 1 
den T hich chairme 


on a series of visits.. Only 
with a large majority pre 


ferring 
e high and low points with 


licenses, rating teachers an- 


n attempt to improve instruc- 
Se hich they find written reports 
» “© Our report indicates 
erha . : 
PS, most interesting for us is the fact that thirty-four out 


of forty princi i 
" pals belie (3 a . ie 
Struction in their shoile. Nat written reports have improved in 


XI (c) got some 


eachers the Wri ‘ instrument 
insurmountable wall be itten report is an 
x 


i er 
Perien tween teacher and supervisor. a 
senior high ho aS a first assistant and as an pares = 
Written report Should p pol principa » I am now convinced that 
Course, should a eon abandoned for most teachers. The order, 5 
“oh Xaminers le Superintendent of Schools and be relayed se 
a Written port as a i Las O not trust the first assistants an ar 
Sanization needs to he SPECK upon them, then the whole first assista” 
= » tor one, would be satisfied sal 


40 


ee 


J 
| 
| 





uld be 


1 TO our | 
ave at least | 
nd teachers 


specific 
largely for their usefulness 


nts with their own and de-. 





3. 


, ; ns 
cHAIRMEN’S VISITS 


term, in which they list the members of their Sea 
statement ae a rs were observed, and length of visits. Í woul ra = 
dates when se =w concerning teachers whose service was unsatisfac 
jinoli ia could then be treated in accordance with Se 
Sp a pales ie first assistants to share with me the pleasure o a 
ee unusually good lessons. 


From a principal of years of experience: 


isi ms should be functional instead of 
iti 7 paip a s minimum of visits to- classrooms and 
a ae written reports of such visits; raga’ if ma aie ~ 
-e i i I feel that the chairman shou 
ay oa r k dad tl g conference after each visit. I do not 
or aie a in report of each such visit should be filed in the 
np l’s "office but such reports should be available in the chairman : 
a I dieser upon the good sense of the chairman as ie snd 
visits which he makes beyond the minimum requirement. = eal peace 
of a situation in which the chairman should step into a a pisk aa 
every day. I have had such a situation myself. On the er A E 
a teacher who is so nervously upset when her principal or her 


_ visits her that she cannot do justice to herself. I know that she is an 


excellent teacher, and therefore the chairman and I have agreed that she 
is not to be subjected to a formal visit by either of us. 


Four suggestions are rather typical: - 


“1, Reports should be circumstantial without formality. 


2. They should be specifically constructive. 


They should refer to conferences held in connection with visit. 


If possible, they should follow conference rather than pre- 
cede it, 


. They should refer to previous visits with respect to elements 


; im- 
tn common, and state progress in matters susceptible of 
provement.” 


Praise and a sly remark: 


“Any improvements that are essential have already been Lees Be re 
reports are for the most part discerning, fair, seater be ay 
“Reports in high schools might be improved if par ines eee 
man knew that every principal read every word of 
filing it.” 
Utopian: 


ae i ibed by a 
“The ideal would be to have a stenographic report to be transcribed by 
clerk assigned to the chairman.” 


4l 
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Finally, this word of wisdom from a principal: | | | 


“This question cannot be answered through any generalization n. 
needs of the teacher should be the basis for determining thè nature he 
character of the report. The danger lies to a considerable extenf ‘a 
chairman’s falling into a routine of supervision and neglecting the cages 
aspect of his work. This type of mistake frequently leads the experien 
teacher to feel that supervision is unnecessary.’ ON 


ent 


D. Analysis of Observation Reports | 


Oddly enough, first assistants, whose project this is, wer 
to fill in a questionnaire, as teachers and principals were. | 
first assistant was asked to send in two typical reports 
superior lesson and one for a weak lesson. In each ca 
of the teacher being reported on was omitted, or Stricken off from 
the heading of the report—to avoid possible embarrassment; neyer- - 
theless, in a few reports, the names cropped up inconspicuously in 
the body of the paragraphs. These reports were carefully sorted, 
read over with varying emotions, and then compared, -in order to 
obtain some general impressions as to the customary practices of 


our supervisors in the field. Some illuminating results emerged. 


First, as to form: Of 203 reports checked, 52 were written as 
personal letters to the te 


achers observed, and 151 in the objective 
form of reports to the 


Principal, mentioning “the teacher” in the 
third person. This contra 


tionnaire and with the committee’s recommendation that the report 
should take the form of a 


À personal letter. Three quarters of all first 
assistants should consider reversing the form of their reports. 
ak : Only a handful of schools use an automatic check list 
and a slightly larger number employ a prepared form with a list a 
standards for lesson technic printed in the margin but not necessarily 
ua d any way. By far the greatest number make use of more 0 
less ordinary stationery, on which the letter or report is written. 
Third: In organization, the reports show a very considerable yaria- 


tion, Many are divided i -ana Of 
: nto t = tion 
lesson, in pur ely obje wo parts only—a descrip 


i ent. 
In a numb clive terms, and a section devoted to comm : 
comm - er of cases, the report is divided into two sections, 07° ee 
majorit mons and another for recommendations. Still may : 
Y—rganize their re orts 3 f (a 
ipti under eadings 0 
seriphon, (b) comme P three h g 


ndations, and (c) suggesti 

1 gestions. al- 

oa very terminology of this organization shows what ne 
€ one of the chairman’s Principal problems; that is the € 

42 


© Not asked 
nstead, each 
—one for a 
se, the name | 


R 
: 


—— 


sts strikingly with the results of the ques- _ | 


emcee r ; 





=- 


cHAIRMEN'S VISITS 
uzzle of how to pom 
fending him 
ther. These 
criticism y 

it allows the his patient. , 

any pill that r F pa vt es of organization, there were also 
z apace of reports in which a good many subdivisions were 
mrii p was considerable variety in the particular headings 
geeth wn m= example, one chairman divided his report into sec- 
~ e Lesson T he Students, The Teacher, Classroom M an- 
= = Highlights and Suggestions. Another used these: Pro- 
iure, Pupil Reaction, Constructive pig ny i 7 ee 
wees Aim, Process by which Am #5 208 S To ic Is Aim 
Commendations, Recommendations. Still another: topic, Sere: 

‘nod? Students; Questioning, Response, ysie 
T ps Poulton’, Remarks, Suggestions. And pone 
were several others. It is clear that a comprehensive account of any 


titles imply “constructive” or “helpfu i or -i 
When the report has only one section for “Comment, 


j i is clear, 
recitation may involve numerous and various subtopics. It 1s clear, 


also, that most chairmen prefer, probably for reasons of pa - 
morale, to disregard any such logical meticulousness. — a a 
Proportion of all reports show no clear-cut organization w a 
This is particularly notable in the case of reports in the form 
personal letters. 


One chairman uses an informal letter-type of report but “wae 
a check list to it as a reminder to the teacher of the qualities ng 
for. Another uses a prepared form divided into two plore n 
the first is a detailed list of standards, in the second enough ro 
for a paragraph account of the various items. a 
i Fourth: Specific commendations noted—these fell principally 
the following groups: ee 
(a) Personal qualities of the teacher—Only one gry ee voice, 
.. favorably on the teacher’s appearance, a few more on 


i itude, tact, or 
manner, or knowledge, but more remarked on od ans ed = 
use of English. (It is noteworthy that the last o 
chairmen of English Departments.) 

(b) Subject-matter—Comment, generally 
of lessons, was frequent. . 

(c) Pedagogical technic came in 
Particular aspect of technic most rem 


favorable, on subject matter 


for much favorable comment. The 
arked upon was questioning, 
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out faults-in the teacher’s work — ) 
d thus perhaps causing his work to deteriorate tur-. 
an 


airman to mingle praise and blame, thus sugar-coating — 
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(d) Attitude and response of class (including discipline) were 
with almost monotonous regularity. Some reports set aside a special Section 
for “Pupil Reaction,” and almost every favorable report indicated, with 
comprehensible emphasis, that the students responded actively ¢ 
| p "Physical conditions were mentioned, favorably or unf 
merest handful of reports. 

(£) Appearance of the room was specified occasionally, | 

Fifth: It is noteworthy that specific suggestions for im 
were Offered not only in reports of lessons evidently uns 
Very good lessons, too, were obviously capable of stil] 
proach to absolute perfection, for chairmen saw fit to su 
cific technics even in reports that were most laudatory. 
which actually went so far as to burst into thapsodic a 
poetry, included the chairman’s exhortation to “ 
beyond the dust!” Another exclaimed: 


_ Some other suggestions included the { 
Motivate; 
Use illustrative materials, 
Apply the matter learned. 
Pay attention to routine. 
Watch the tempo. 

. Beware of mannerism. 
Employ a variety of approaches. 
. Use short answer tests, . 
Try socialization, o 
“There was no discussion,” 
ake use of the blackboard. 
F qr amy questions, instead of relying on questions in the book. 
z mparisons are helpful, 
trors should be corr 
Pay attention to pon ected at the blackboard, 


Mention 


atisfactory, 


Ssest spe- 
One report, 


teach them dreams 
“Keep it up j ; ý -N 


ollowing : 


€ teacher should ignore the visitor.” = a ee in 
oy care plan is necessary 
d wk ts Of minutiae Warranted ?” i 
er wh e 
material,” ether the home-room teacher did not cover the 547 
D , ¥ 
, - E address a question to the entire elisa” 
P m that pupils understand.” 
One =, as concrete as possible,” 
From fie es aad the use of a certain textbook, is, it 1S 
andom select; s, 1h 
clea . ection of superyi counsels, 1h; 
r that ase include thre rela 
a4 


1° 
© general types: (a) more or less un 


a 


0) the. in. 


avorably, in the ` 


Provement ; 


closer ap- 


nd authentic . 





e w> P 4 


i dl 


CHAIRME 


S— i 
ws VISIT i atters of detail, 
: f the science of education, (b) m piae r Bian 
versal principles w character, and (c) items which, sep 

f pe i 


i ini hort,»first assis- 
sometimes O usceptible of contrary opinions. In p ar 
context an teachers whom they visit all kinds o rim 

e te . 
tants offer 


; pout nth.” 
a dk tonto plans to me for the next mo 
su 


lectfully—avoid 
chairmen studiously—or neglecttu 
Six in ee oe of a lesson, letting the individual facts 
giving any 


ific in apportioning both 
others are very specing 

aa ion ee, he the one hand there were such comments as 
praise an is 


the following: | g 
Good!" | 7 

e = and worthwhile lesson.” 

“A superb lesson.” | l | 

a Tii, “Report on a visit to a ‘very fine lesson’.” 

“This lesson was just what it should have been . . . in Heaven. ——" 

“Would that there were thousands like you ... to reeducate the 

And, on the other hand, there were these: 

“Weak lesson.” _ l — 

“This lesson could by socialization become alive. 

lama to the above questions . . . should be of value.” 

- “To call this . . . a lesson is to. . . stretch one’s charity. thei 

It is thus manifest that some chairmen, at least, do not pull their 
punches, 

Seventh: In view of the overwhelming majority of teachers yma 
desire a personal conference after each class visit and Apa rae 
Preparation of the written report, the committee desired to fine pai 
how many chairmen already followed that practice. krmi = rt 
direct testimony. In only the tiniest minority of cases did the _ 
refer to a previous personal interview, and in one case the repo a 
cluded an invitation to the teacher to drop in and talk it ee ‘not 
the department head; this would have been a conference atter, 

efore, the writing of the report. ms ; eir 

ighth: A ml ‘small minority of chairmen — hye le, 
“SPorts that they were describing the age lee One of these 
rather than presenting a report on a single 5 ‘of the teacher’s work, 
Wrote rather brief and generalized meer hee entire term, following 
as it had impressed him in the conse © of Improvement”—the 
that statement with another entitled “Areas 
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the latter’s work. One chairman had this to say : Please 
e ; 
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————_ <r . “ 
ing the equivalent of the “construe. 

» second = een ni e wrote long, elaborate mn 
a gn i with the following tabulated information : the dates _ 
of visits, with the class visited and the length of each visit; the Several 
contributions by the teacher to the administrative or extracurricular 
work of the department. The teacher S service, voluntary Or other. 
wise, was listed in full. The report itself referred definitely to the“ 
work of several visits, but was organized, informally, on the basis 
of aspects of teaching pather than that of dates of class visits. This 
rather new and, as yet, experimental type of report has several ad- < 
vantages; above all, it gives the teacher unmistakable evidence that 
his work, of all kinds; is known and appreciated. It is far more 


likely to be useful to one in search of promotion than is the ordinary 
objective one-period report. 

The conclusions from these items of analysis are included in the 
recommendations of-the committee, presented at the conclusion of 
the entire report. | ie i 


E. Analysis of Replies from Vocational High Schools 


Separate treatment of data from vocational high schools was 


decided upon by the committee, In view of special conditions that 
may have been true of eith 


er Division, it was felt that more practical 
use could be made of the 


findings if they were studied separately. 
or weighi 


f 


ing the data, it is interesting to note that 
at the time of the t i f the eighteen 
vocational high schools th way. Soght a 5 


fi T at replied to the questionnaires had 0 
p assistants; this proximately 45% 


the position of first 
_ one in the ‘vocational high school, de 
p a — to classroom Visits 
hoe ine ely by unlicensed sy 
kin hr the experience and t 
Replies wer i 
© received from 7 
Subcommittee consistin . 
Schools Studied th 


partmental policies and 
and reports have been 
pervisors who could not 
raining of first assistants 


respect 
lmost entir 
benefit of 





teachers and 18 principals. À a 


e . St assistants in vocational high 
recommendations. a independently and drew conclusions an 


ith 
those for the acad When these recommendations were compared wi 


n emic high schools, the subcommittee decided that Eoi 


ee 
pairs +e 


pws VISITS „i tudy of the two sets of data 
do for both divisions. A stu A ences (hetwesi AG 
one set would min were no significant di the gollwng sei fines 
revealed pars high schools with _— rie E 
tional and € > attitudes toward ‘classroom visits a 
1, Teachers’ atti 


sys rting 
i ; ting and repo 
i ciated with vist blem 
HICKS ‘eal attitudes with respect to the pro 
2, Princi 


‘cies and practices , f the 
3, School po anne did appear were in. minor wee au. 
Whatever Aie d by a comparative study of the repli 
as in 
problem, a 


j ionnaire. 
tions on the teachers questior 


jon: ional High 
lusions and Special Recommendations for Vocational Hig 
Conclusi | | 


> ’ ‘ er- 
Schools : tual teacher attitudes and sup 
data reflect ac 
Assuming that the 


> tions are war- 
; i ferences and sugges 
visory practices, the following intere: . 
i ; oom visits 
a in the vocational high schools regard classy 
| and reports on these visits very araeir. practices with 
2. Desirable teachers attitudes and sup rk 4 not related, 
| respect to the problem of classroom visitati r school in which 
: in any significant degree, to the type -of hig 
they are found. wold a 
3. Alihough the practices reported by teachers — er im had 
ciples of supervision, there is room for aie ieee Sov prar- 
ment in both teachers’ attitudes and chairmen s 
tices, ndie the vidi 
4. Since there were very few first assistants p Iar almost 
tional high schools at the time of the stuay n one first assis- 
one-half of the schools that rephed had not yo iei EF 
fant, it appears that acting chairmen have ier aitite sub- 
visory practices and helped to auia ET i are relatively 
stantially the same as those found in schoo pper 1 
well staffed with first assistants. This n may also be inter- 
a tribute to the acting chairmen’s abilities. 
preted in other ways. ’ attitudes and 
5. If we accept the — that both perae under the 
Supervisory practices are more aay Bia we should recognise 
leadership of trained first assistants, t 


: or the services 
the special need of the vocational high schools f 


D 4 e 
of first assistants. : high schools therefore urges th 
he subcommittee on vocational hig m 
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First Assistants’ Association to lend active support to a + 194) 
request of the Vocational High School Division for the 35 “88onab), 
of first assistants to vocational high schools, Pointing, 


F. The Committee's Recommendations 

The voluminous data at hand supply convincing evidenc 

major facts: — S OF ti 

1, Generally speaking, principals and teachers belj 
of written reports on visits to classes, 

2. Generally speaking, these reports, in con 
ferences, have been significantly instrume 
ment of teaching. | 

On the other hand, however, it is 

instances shortcomings exist in the 


ferences and reports by chairmen, Superintendent Ernst’s cauti 
Beware of the limitations of reports” comes to mind ‘gait Tn 
perm : these unfavorable manifestations the replies reveal many 
— aan in this area of supervision. The committee desires 
Point the way toward an elevation of the present general level of 


supervisory re : s : 
e ” Ports and in the direction of the best of the prevailing 


Th 
sulle id n which follow are proposed for academic and 
committee 88 Schools. In its discussion of these proposals the 

1. Will F e ided by the following criteria: 

toward i implementation of the recommendation contribute 
2 Ue UMprovement of teaching? 
» Will it main g 


eve in the valy 


ntal in the improve. 


plain that in many individual 
administration of visits, 


3. Will it se gs yi elevate teacher morale? | 
raded? n essential need from the point of view of 


€ committee i ; : ; 
recommendation” of the unanimous opinion that the following 
foregoing gilestion j-r affirmative answers to one or more of the 
i " tis to be noted that recommendations 1 t0 


Tefer to visits 10 
reports, and 12 to conferences, and 13 to 25 to write" 


Recomme d r 
l. It should be unive ——— 


J f 
visitation ig the eV eTSAlly recognized that the prime purpose ° 

8. major fn? rovement of teachers in endis It is the chani 
guide and effectuate this inh all Constructive aid neces 
is !S Improvement to its fullest possible & 


junction with Conn 


E 
. A a 


[l 
| 


\ 


con- > | 


| 


-HAIRMEN’S VISITS —— 


9, Every teacher should r€ceive at least one formal visit per term. 

3. Beyond the minimum of one visit per term, additional visits 
should be made as determined by the chairman in accordance with 
the needs of individual teachers. . 

4, A flexible policy should be followed in regard to announce- 
ment of visits by chairmen, depending on individual needs. To 
‘lustrate, announcements of visits would be desirable in the follow- 
ing cases: i 

(a) Young and inexperienced teachers who are attempting to carry out a 

suggestion developed in conference with the chairman 

(b) Candidates for a higher license 

(c) Invitation by the teacher to observe a particular device or procedure 

5, The announcement of a visit should not ordinarily prescribe 
particular activities to be incorporated in the lesson. The planning 
of the lesson should be left to the judgment of the teacher except 
in those cases where teacher and chairman feel it wise to plan a 
lesson together. 

6. If a report is to be based on a single visit, the visit should last 
an entire period. 

7. The chairman should draw upon his observations to acquaint 
his department with the highlights of teaching practices. 

8. The chairman should utilize visits to classes as an important 
means of effecting integration and unification of the department in 
terms of accepted educational objectives. 

-9. Visits to classes furnish important data relative to the rating of 
teachers. Other factors should be considered also for the purpose of 
teacher rating, namely : 


(a) The general professional attitude and zeal of the teacher 
(b) Efforts made by the teacher in the direction of self-improvement 
(c) Evidence of special service to students, such as 
(1) individual help and guidance 
(2) sponsorship of extra-class activities 
10, Every visit should be followed as soon as possible by a con- 
erence with the teacher visited. 
l1. The conference with the teacher should always precede the 
report based on the visit. , 
12. The chairman should render himself approachable and avail- 
able for ffl, frank and frequent conferences with teachers a 
` cerning teaching problems. This recommendation is pa parad 
‘mPortant as applied to young teachers, since this eop ee i 
Pressionable and capable of benefiting greatly from timely p 
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couragement. i Po 
yam on visits should be prepared with the aim of effectin 
a long range improvement of teaching in a few basic a 
areās. For this purpose there should be artıculation of 
reports with regard to major constructive suggestions and there 
should be follow-up by the chairman for evidence of im 
along the lines advised in earlier reports. 

14. It should be recognized that reports on visits do not serve ac 
the sole source of data for the purpose of teacher rating. As indi- 
cated in Recommendation 9, other factors should also be considered 
such as the general professional attitude and zeal of the t : 
efforts toward self-improvement, and his extra-class service to pupils, 

15. Teachers whose service is satisfactory should receive one 
report per term, based on one or more visits. Bo 

16. Teachers whose service is unsatisfactory should receive as 
many reports as are deemed necessary by the chairman in order that 

(a) improvement of teaching may be promoted, or e OMe 

(b) evidence may be supplied for a U rating. oN 

ne report should be anecdotal in form, not a check-list. It 


nd critical 


Provement 


than the third-person type of report. 
18. Particular] 


y in the cases of substit tem- 
porary or ancillary ] 1 utes and teachers on 


; icense, a cumulative e each 


comprehensive pi ’s work 
throughout the T Picture of the teacher’s w 


"ports based on individual «1... 2 replace or supplement the 
19. Reports should ; 
lass a 


the Sponsorship of clubs, the 
of experimental projects, etc. 


d contain the maximum amount 


raise consistent with a į . 
JUSt appraisal of ’ rmance. 
€ report should list be the teacher’s perfo 


favorab] . Y Outstanding points of criticism, 
in Rolie =a Minor i inne should be made 
eck e teacher and Should not be mentioned in the 
22. Wh s e 
a ere suggestions for i 
i p they should be cl 

` “ Benerally Uunfavorab] 


the Carrying out 


of pr eer visory report shoul 


mprovement are to be incorporated 
ar, definite, concrete, and realizable. 
€ report should be sent only after two 


SUCCESSive ~ . 


eacher, his ; 
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successi¥ 


: ive, if the 
24, Teachers ee adie to reports which they receive, if they 
5 in writ 


d to the copies of 
comment do so. Such comments should be attache 
beto ea incipal. -4 | 
he ee s T pir be provided to chairmen of departments 


eal BE © an earlier report of this Committee, 
25. Clerical ivision. In‘an earlier repor t 
by the Tiga ead a First Assistant, dated April 22, 1945, the 
titled The AC 


4 S made: e 
. jor recommendation wa : ctin 

_ vpn hal should be provided to fi a e a should 

“Clerical as . t two hours daily. This serui 

e extent of at leas and/or 
cmdered by clerks assigned to the departmental td enable ist 
are vir school office. Such clerical assistance wou h Í ital areas 
by _—, acting chairmen to devote more time to the vi 
ass . 1 ; 
of supervision of teaching and curriculum revision 


d at the remedying of a specific weakness. 


THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY 

to “swear 
fit-makers’ 
s9 “as 


Every schoolboy knows Hotspur’s adjuration to oe ts 
like a Lady as thou art” and to shun such ee on as I live, 
_ Wifes and Sunday-citizens as “in good sooth, ain 
God shall mend me,” and “as sure as day. 


ent, 
—William Matthews, in Cockney Past and Pres 


A 


Sl 


its di ; ir 
e visits directe be given an opportunity to express their 
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It's Fun to Be Fifty | 
FRANCES W. BUTTERFIELD* 


Five New York City high schools celebrated their golden jubile 
during 1947. They were Wadleigh, the first girls’ high school in €$ 
city; De Witt Clinton, the first boys’; Morris, the startling expert 
ment of a “Mixed High School” in the Bronx; Richmond Hill. ; ; 
Queens, not even a part of New York City in 1897, and Far Ro : 
away, as the name indicates, “far away” out on Lon 


school provided the slogan “It’s Fun to be Fifty” 
celebration. 


for its week of 
Far Rockaway High School 

Seven months in advance of the sch 
to hum in Far Rockaway. Last Apri 
entertained the president of the high school’ 
representatives of the eighty-nine graduatin 
of making inter-community organizationa 


g classes for the Purpose 
Golden Anniversary booklets were also se 


l plans. Four thousand 
nt out in April to alumni 


Public service dur po os i 

r, Far Rockaway High School cheer leaders marched in the Colum- 
us Day parade caparisoned in red princess dresses with “Golden 

Anniversary banners on their arms. On October 28th, the Rockaway 

ip devoted a special edition to the high school’s “Fifty wa 

rogress” with a full licitously 

announcing, “We } Page ad from a local bank so 


: ave served you from our earliest days andas 
here to guide and assist you all throu 3 
adult life,” 


ng the summer. 


ation a 
e three teach 
Education d 


wie Merchants Associ nd the Chamber of Commerce a 

ed one of th ers’ rest rooms for a birthday preser" 
id a face-lifting job in painting, sou" 3 
‘mization, When Open School Week finally @™ 


a 
tense Fat Rockaway High School flaunted her golden annivers! > 
me ee auditorium with the approp”? 


ecorated teams and 
Sea horse and eve teria 
“Te n trailed dolph; de cafe 
china in the sc olphins over the specially ma 

— nd blue. 


ool colors of reda 


s Bureay of ° ’ 
52 aiio Information, Board of Education, 


g Island. This- 


eduled program, things began | 
, the Chamber of Commerce 
s alumni association and 


red teacher-parent-student 


: gh your college years and your 





. 
LS 
n 
s r à 
es Te = 
——— ~ 


. the building was 





we 
‘ 


- ; i earb 
pun TO BE FIF | Organization and Arista reception to nearby 
Genera 


3rd; an alumni recep- 

First came the 3 h sch ools, on November = is the 5 th; a pag- 
tary and mg 1 Organization followe Hs aceasi 
eT be gma on the 6th and 7th. For this o ; 


the 

i lassroom scenes f rom 

nza depicted c ap of 

and dramatic pepe The Pro Arte nm e ; 
sc ’ 

18967 era pa re augmented T og Ae r F 

ea oal violinist Stuart Canın, an i gene ‘ike. PARM 

and Town talin conference, also a i Earl 

_— r rears courtesy of a local merchant, — 

was printe fifty-one years a teacher, served as =e = NAN i 

pam Sth saw the football match between 

ove 2 


nd cli- 
St. John’s Preparatory School; and November 10th, the gra 


ests 
max at the Hotel Pennsylvania where four hundred and fifty gu 


ker, United States 
assembled at dinner to hear Dr. John ee ee 
Commissioner of Education, speak on Sonido of the Board of 
speakers were Andrew G. Clauson, J ra ah sen, Superintendent 
Education of New York City; Dr. arog: sane dent in charge 
of Schools; Dr. Frederic Ernst, Associate Super T gi seventh, 
of High Schools and Miss Monica Ryan, principa did the General 
eighth, and ninth grade presidents attended, as de of this and 
Organization Council, and Arista boy and girl lea a Ellsworth, 
last term. Guest of honor at the banquet was: — a it was 
Principal of Far Rockaway High School from 1 hi etirement, 
known as a Union Free School, until 1936, the year g i ‘ian n High, 
when Augustus Ludwig, present principal of Fort =A school 
took over for the next five years. Mr. E me the student 
row from a faculty of three to the present sae Bg eae from 
y expand from twenty to two thousand, the — three hundred 
€ Original three girls in 1899 to last June's roster i duate and 
and fifteen. Mrs. Emillie Mott Davis, the oldest Se, e Golden 
One of that first class, was another honored personage 
nniversary dinner. "E and photo- 
“A Golden Book” collection. was made p* at the school's 
&raphs of Far Rockaway’s half century, an ao champions, includ- 
internationally honored rifle team; its cook ta the pioneer aeronau- 
ing the Seitenfeld twin Channel ae eminent alumni such as 
ties course taught by Dr. Lillian Moore, Ho kins ; Richard Feynman, 
r. Robert Seliger, pyschiatrist at J ohns Hopkins 





i usical . 
O 
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atomic expert; Ray Wertis, professional baseball p 
Murray, publisher of the Wave. : : 

The last event of the Golden Jubilee Week was Open R 
Night, featuring exhibits, a concert, alumni varsity swi 
petition and a teacher-student-parent forum on the 
Parents Meeting their Responsibilities toward Teen 
Mrs. Dorothy Brandon, editor of the Herald Tribune co] 
Moderns, as moderator. 

A letter of congratulations from Mayor O’D 

` critical test of a school is in the attitude of its g 

any doubt, after this demonstration of alumni co 
Rockaway High School has passed the test? 


mMming Com. 
subject 4y 


Richmond Hill High School 
Out near George Washington’s Gowan 
other Queens jubilee was celebrated at Ri 


seventeen pupils. The lone grad 
peared at the Reunion as Mrs. 

Jersey. Isaac N. Failor, Brook] 
Principal until 1917 

tin teacher, Irving 


uate of the first class—1900—ap- 
Howard Wick, of Westfield, New 
yn mathematician and astronomer, 
and gave his name to the school 
A, Hazen, Previous founder of New 
the second principal of Richmond 
- For him, the Assembly, Hazen Hall, 
“i be Tg here. Richmond Hill eg 

Susand and eight hundred students i Johan Adams in “1930 one 


ousand and nine h 
Supervises a student “a ap Tee, ain K. Lane in 1937 and still 


, “-PProximat e than three thousand. $ 
Invited to Oj d Gane’ thousand of the fifteen thousand “Hillites, 
tinuous Performan ay on November 10th, appeared for a con 


ce beginn; : ; er- 
ing Dr, Rufus Smi Sinning with an afternoon convocation © : 


-S BUESt speaker, A” alumnus and Provost of New York Universit) 
Y aquacades wo eat b eef dinner in the cafeteria was precet? 
mpions and a hie a, Hill’s consistent swimming -= 
S4 on: 10. the boy’s gymnasium. The even! 


chog] 


wyer stated, “The | 
raduates,”’. Iş there È 
Operation, that Far 


layer and Huber, «| 





~ 





IT’S FUN TO BE Se ee oa 
tertainment consisted of music by an all-alumni men’s Chorus of 
= hteen professionals and “Fifty Years A’ Graduatin’,” a play written 
a performed by Miss Evelyn Sprado and other faculty members. 
fee climax of the production concerned the final installation of eight 
handsome bronze doors, dedicated to Richmond Hill’s three thousand. 
service men and women of, both world wars. . 
In the presence of Gold Star mothers, other relatives and friends, 


-a choral group of seven hundred participated in a ritual led by 


Principal Dann. Responses were given by Lieutenant Commander 
Wade, alumnus of the class of ‘1915, veteran of both wars, and 
Lieutenant Paul Forte, in submarine service during World War II. 
Girl Arista Leader Audrey Kirby spoke on the Richmond Hill seal 
motto, “Animum Terminare Astus” (“Hitch your wagon to a star” 
in free translation), and General Organization President Myron 
Siner declared “our belief in public free education as one of the 
great foundations of intelligent and responsible democracy and as 
one of the main agencies for human advancement.” 

_ The Arista installation of fifty-five new members on November 
14th brought back Ralph Edington, actor and stage manager of 
Broadway’s current “Man and Superman,” a Richmond Hill gradu- 
ate of the class of 1940. Mrs. William Van Tassel, first girl leader 
of Arista, recounted incidents concerning the formation of the honor 
society in 1919 with its original twenty-five members. The present 
Sroup contributed yellow roses with name tags to visiting alumnae 
at the Golden Jubilee. An anniversary basketball game and dance 
on Friday evening concluded the busy Open School Week schedule. 

n anniversary concert followed on December 5th. 

Anniversary editions of the twenty-three year old medalist news- 
Paper Domino, supervised by Miss Hortense Barten, highlighted 
Richmond Hill’s past and present history. Of special interest was 
à line drawing by Carl Meyer, 1924, of the 1899 red brick building 
renowned for its observatory dome “which acquired a special signi- 

cance,” to quote from the Reunion Day program, “for the G.I. 
ben a pocket edition of the school magazine was sent to Hillites 

rving in every part of the world.” ep 
iss Evelyn Konigsberg, chairman of Richmond Hill’s Fiftieth 
aniversary Executive Committee, was invited, with another alumna, 
ts. Ruth Phillips Foote by alumnus Harry Kramer, of WCBS, 
O di i d py: d Misses” quiz program on 
ISCuss the Jubilee over the Hits an bert McLane, Editor 
vember 7th. Other notable graduates are Alber 


SS 
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of the schoo] that counts.” 


Board of Sanitation s 
vated trains puffed 
and there were no de 
of the first twenty teachers, ha 


win, wrote twenty-fiy 
‘The w 


right lengths.” B 
Oxford graduate, had 
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of Field and Stream, State Senator Seymour Hal 

Gould, Albert Dekker of Republic Pictures and P 
cee fame. 

"Cookie bulletin boards displayed enlarged photograph 

organizations and graduation classes, while the principal’ 

hibited a three-tiered white and gold cake made by students from the 

school’s annex, 

Another occasion of somewhat less joyful moment was th 
Yorker dinner given by his department to Dr. Jacob C. T 
retired chairman of English. Author of the famous English in 
series and fourteen other titles or revisions, Dr, Tressler 
credited by Chancellor William Tolley 
awarded him an honorary degree in A 
forty million pupils. es 

An original film strip, J Remember Papa, written by Miss Myra 
Coles, photographed and acted b 
together with a desk set, 
Originator of the Busines 
Richmond Hill’s literary society Quill, 
not only in his 6 


wn school but throughout the profession. | 
So, Richmond Hill is now just “ 


sitting back and waiting for its 
hundredth anniversary.” In the words of Principal Dann, “Existing 
for fifty years is of no especial significance. It’s the accomplishment 


ressler, 


to the beloved honoree of the affair. As 


Dr. Tressler will be missed 


Morris High School 
High School” 
tore-house, 
by outside, 
sks for th 


When the “Mixed of the Bronx opened up in 2 
fifty years ago, steam drawn e 
carpenters were still at work inside 
e four hundred pupils to sit at. GET 
ndpicked by the principal, Dr. pang 

; © years later in the Morris Annual, 
nter remembers teachi 

us plasterers were at work 


j » and more than once conducted reci 
in rooms where black 


board slate was being sawed into the 
y that time, 


5 
i come principal ing his predecessor 
appointment in 1904 as Principal, following his p 


Secondary Schools in the 


56 


Assistant Commissioner of Education fof 
State of New York, 
Dr. Goodwin was accredited by his successor with having bee? 


pern, Morton | 
hil Rizzuto of 


S of early 
S Office ey.. 

e New . 
Action — 


is ‘acc ae 
» of Syracuse University, who 


pril, 1946, as having reached 


y the English faculty, was presented, — 


S English course and faculty adviser of | 


this teacher, Dr. J. H. Denbigh, r 





O BE FIFT a are et 
hal than any other one man, for the thorough founda 
more tructure of public secondary education was 
: n which the s is High’s Golden Jubilee dinner 
pert: York City. At Morris High s fry alumni of the 
we ow Pennsylvania last May, more than fifty a npp 
at the “<a present rose as having been students or teachers during 

hundr “se š 
= dwin’s principalship. istant principal at Morris, 
har h Morris Duncan, present assistant princip ; 
Mrs. ae Pied the present building first awed the “J 
: qupenter Gothic towers and general magnihcence, ca i ie 
Sepak ears of Morris its “Pioneering Period.” It + Dr 
first seven E this fine new building in 1904, that the late Dr. 
dedication 0 e ity is to be great and memor- 
: Butler stated, “If our city ; 
mre pare e we succeed in placing tt by the side of Jeru- 
os pe Pakaa | iritual capital.” 
tellectual and spiri . 
salem, Athens and Rome as an in i > he left to 
) ea: til 1918 when he le 
Dr. Denbigh’s administration, lasting un ) fia he 
i tute, Mrs. Duncan calls 
become head of Packer Collegiate Institute, i ; 
“Golden Age.” Those were the days when pupils ‘or cgi 
programs and flocked ninety strong into the class > fat chen 
teacher until they were pulled out. Students moved in hus 


through the corridors and four literary-debating societies existed - 


simultaneously: the Acorn, Alpine, Goodwin and Philologian. — 
than one hundred of Dr. Denbigh’s era reunited at the fiftieth ann 
versary celebration of 1947. 

Morris third principal, Elmer E. Bogart, formerly of om 
New York, had the honor of being called and pleaded for by fa ys 
Student body, alumni and community. Throughout the next iri 
Sue strenuous years of depression and in between war ee ious 
Mr. Bogart saw Morris High expand to an enrollment of n = 
hundred in four or five annexes, spilling over by thousands, Pa 
time to time, into Evander Childs, Roosevelt and George Washington 
High Schools. i ” sai 

“Some guardian angel must have been ene a ot en 

rs. Duncan in her Jubilee report, “when our ou n OAISTER, 
Arthur Klein, was assigned to us.” During`the year ers, Morris’ 
when Mr. Klein was called to the Board e aeaea because 
enrollment fell from fifty six hundred to — sil ihe opening 
e demands of industry and the armed ae -products of the 
of William Howard Taft High School nearby. Te, klecha DA K 
War were curricular innovations such as radio code, 
nautics and “related” mathematics. 


57 
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Y, 1945 
In paying tribute to those who had helped build the School, X 
Bernstein said, at the anniversary banquet, “Whenever T. sei 
article in the newspaper which mentions a person who has done 32 
outstanding work, I look for that person’s name on the honor ie 
in the first floor corridor of Morris.” High on that list is the name 
of William Jansen, New York City’s Superintendent of S 
chief speaker of the occasion. Other eminent alumni are 


„an oratorical 
contest at Morris with the subject Reasons for Optimism) . John 
Herman Randall, Jr., author with his father of Religi 


On in the 
Modern World and No. 1 New York State Regents man in his day; 
Dr. Frederic Ernst; Dr. Leonard Covello, principal of Benjamin 


Franklin High School; Miss Elizabeth Fitzpatri 
Ridge; Law Secretary Nicholas Bucci, of the N 


of Education: Alfred Kreymborg; Moss Hart ; Clifford Odets ; Bert 
Lahr; the Marx Brothers ; Arthur 


Murray; Dennis Milligan; Jack 
Coffey, and Hank Greenberg. 


In memory of the eighteen gold- 
Morris’ faculty and Students raise 
mural painted by a French artist, 

A historical pageant written by Mis 
secretary at Morris for the past twe 
fashioned bloomer-and-middy wand, 
dances in contrast to 
Pretive and creative expressions, i 

And so Morris High, first known for the boldness of its exper! 
ment as a “Mixed High School,” later the “Peter Cooper” a 
finally named by Fequest of Bronx citizens for the famous Colonial 
family, looks not only backward upon its scholastic, artistic, a” 
athletic triumphs such 


a as the first two Bronx American track cham- 
Plonships, but also forward, | 


ew York City Board 


d $10,000 for the auditorium 
s Helen Runyan, principal’s 


Indian club drills and folk 


, ž 
the three present modern dance classes neg 


DeWitt Clinton High School 
The first boys’ high schoo] in 
largest secondary sch 
than twelve thousand students, celebrated its first half century el e 
twenty-one acre plant in the Bronx, where it has been located at- 
1 Features of the Jubilee were an alumni reunion dinnet, 
tended by six hundred 


° gse 
, followed by an auditorium program witne 
‘58 


e 
New York City, later called th 


| e- 
chodls and 
1946 Nobel . 

prize winner Herman T. Muller (who once entered an 


ck, principal of Bay : 


star heroes of World War I, ` 
M. Auguste Francois Gorguet. 


nty-six years, featured old- 


: ore . 
ool for boys in the world, because of its ™ 








E FIFTY 


Jlent anni- 
ies, dances and an exce ; 
hundred, student iei a eatin from such alumni 
by tweiv? ge of Magpie, including Dr. Elias Lieberman, George 
versary cone rmeyer, Paul Gallico, Ur. Schuster 
as Louis Sao Frank, and Max Lincoln a e aiei 
Sokolsky, V° | Visitors’ Book of Arre The Bible was read. 
ine i je_—"School qpenci ab” ad E the principal, Jobn T. 
entry was m An address was made ired boys 
. : : five hundred boy 
A song was sung iv of Kansas City], and the The 
yo a ME 4 at 9 15 A.M. 
Buchanan {former their first hour recitation d with- 
present p joa without desks in the recitation ened a ka. 
poy rae | and the wage 3 F isie daii were made 
ou >. oot Y, an j 
ri + t “tay?” pe kunde and eighty-six boys, twenty one 
on the nr s 


t } t} . . 1. | tl j it th t j » 


also of Julia 

old P. S. 35, 60 West 13th Street, later the cradle 
Richman and Textile High Schools. . f the school, two hundred 
Within a fortnight after the foundation o d themselves into an 
and thirty-five of the student body had forme ad ite Bee Bee 
athletic association and in March, 1898, prn school newspaper, 
School Bulletin, New York City’s first en first scholar- 
unique also in its customs of paying the een won by Edward 
ship prize of $5.00, offered by the =o ll (Dr. Lieberman 
Peck with straight A’s in fifty-eight hours «awh le lot more than 
says he came’ in second, and needed that $5 pie hace ekly Magpie, 
Edward at the time !) A literary art nary 4 editor, came along 
(price $.05) with Elias Eichel founder and firs Former editors 
in 1903 as a close rival to the popular newspaper. ist and psychia- 
were Dr. Richard Hoffman, ’04, New York re a first-prize 
trist, and Robert Gold, ’37, writer. The Clinton jra Ss etoviei 
winner in the Columbia Interscholastic Press oar also founded 

in 1912, under the guidance of Dr. Michael Lucy, 

.Clinton’s Arista. - ‘tor of the Clinton N ews, 
Countee Cullen, ’21, was, at one time, edito ing poem in Magpie. 
also Arista leader and author of a prize ‘which boys were not even 
Such was the popularity of this ae jirna in February 
required to attend, that a double session m a of the second. Within 

Of the first year and an annex opened one thousand. 
4 year, the enrollment had jumped to j Manhattan was given the 
In 1900, the Boys’ High School ky im York’s great governor, 
name of DeWitt Clinton in honor © 59 
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whose portrait hangs in the office of the present principal, Dr. Joha 
V. Walsh. Governor Clinton’s coat of arms, with its challengi; 
motto, Sine labore nihil (“Nothing without work”—sometimes trans. 
lated by the boys as “Nothing but work”) has been adopted by the 
school as its own. A license to practice law, granted to Peter Mar. 
celis in 1811 and signed by Governor Clinton, is another cherished 
memento of the school. } 
A future Shakespearean actor, Pedro de Cardoba, orga 
led Clinton’s first orchestra in 1900, which year saw Cli 
commencement also, held conjointly with Morris and 
the hall of the Board of Education. Among the twen 
bers of the first graduating class were Dr. Elias Lieb 
Johnson, who wrote the music for Dr. Lieberman’s 
An American; Dr. Harry Aranow, 
lumbia University; Edward A. Fitz 


quette University, Judge Harry Schimmel ; and Highland C. Handy, 
Clinton’s first Negro graduate. Twenty-seven of this first graduating 
class went on to college, as did six hundred of the seven. hundred 
and thirty-eight graduates during the next ten years. | 
By 1902, Clinton had multiplied into four -buildings, with the 
commercial department established as the High School of Commerce 
= the 46th Street annex. A mammoth building of one hundred and 
enty-five rooms at 59th Street and Tenth Avenue gathered to- 


two years was for § school faculty in the world and wi 


, ced to go on double session. Dr. Maxwell, then 
p aperintendent of Schools, is quoted by Marion Duncan in the 
olden Jubilee edition of Magpie as having said, “Gentlemen, you 


ol in two en | p? - 
Dr. John L. Tildsley, principal fo. 


iod “the «; ' Principal from 1908 to 1914, who called that 
aol aa happiest and most satisfying years of my life, 
celebration m - anniversary medal and scroll at the Golden Jubilee 
Madison Hi P a A, ortimer Clark, former principal of James 
ner of a Ma, >chool, who served Clinton from 1929 to 1945. Win 
“I remembe nad — Story contest in 1900, Mr. Clark confessed, 
quarter at me i the pr Ize was two dollars, and I collected it 4 
zation and pe “cause in those days we had no General Organ" 

th 2 the magazine was nearly broke.” 

. Fran n i 4 

BE ie cis J. Paul, Principal from 1914 to 1929, whose mont- 


€ present “ i 
tunately died on Fava Bronx high school” is said to be, U” Of 


a y before the doors were officially open. 


y 


erman; Walter 
popular I Am 


yrs FUN TO ? 


his beloved 


nized-and - 

nton’s first- 
Wadleigh in : 
ty-eight mem- `` | 


Professor of Obstetrics at Co- 
patrick, now President of Mar- 








~ 
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Dr. Paul said, “DeWitt Clinton stands for high 
“a zai development, and above all character. 
7 was declared by Borough President Taan a 
Day in the Bronx. The five thousand T e 
DeWitt oa ae forty thousand graduate list er = i 
pers yr cin see plaques awarded to the following eight into = 
a achieved conspicuous fame and success in a rar A 
_ se H. Rifkind; James B. Crawford; ay mr 2p è 
aiia Richard Rodgers; Louis Untermeyer ; y ; 


ilton Cross. An award de to m 
epa R Johnson as composers of “Swing Along With Clin 
an i 


”» adjudged the best school song written by alumni. B 
P Mrs Mildred Wincor, with the help of Mrs. an mets e 
ton’s paid alumni secretary, is partly responsible e 7 A T 
tion’s successful activity. A well-invested Student i cn L. 
originated by Walter Johnson, has now mounted into the thous À 


'4eals, honesty, 
k- tober 22» 194 


College scholarships and annual medals for history and economics. 


are also given by the alumni association, as are memorial —o 
trees for the grounds so ably cared for by Eugene Albie, cus : 
engineer for the past eighteen years. Piin 
DeWitt Clinton sent tuden to the National Nominating Con- 
ventions in 1900, to the St. Louis World’s Fair in 1904, in a y 
around the world with San Francisco and Chicago boys = 1901. d i 
alumni are found “buying furs in Siberia, building bridges = z > 
Africa, doing reconstruction work in Hawaii, the Philippines, p d 
Africa, China, and Japan.” “The only places we have not a 
from,” says Emanuel Haug, teacher for more than forty years a 
Clinton, “are the North and South Poles.” - 4899 com- 
“The City of Micropolis” was founded at Clinton in 1 evil 
Plete with mayor, board of aldermen, district attorney, i aerate 
card, police, board of health, street commissioners and officio on 
. Cally elected officers. Today, Principal Walsh serves “a r rtment 
the Board of Governors with the head of the ap dem and 
the faculty adviser of the General Organization Miss Ellen Garri- 
two boys from the General Organization Goine kindness were by- 
Sues, beloved English teacher whose beauty — that “Clinton is 
Words from 1897 to her retirement in Ten will find elsewhere.” 
4 genuine democracy, the like of which a 
Wadleigh High Scho? ugurated high school 
As Clinton claims the honor of having 61 


was also made to Dr. Elias Lieberman 
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education for boys in New York City, so does Wadleigh Hi 


School for girls. Organized in the face of bitter oppositi 


on, 
“Senior Department” of the Old Ward School 47 on Ea the. 


St 12th 


Street supplied the foundation stones for both Hunter College and 


Wadleigh, the latter of which moved into its present building 6 
114th Street in 1901. Two guest books, dating back to 1856, car i 
the names of many distinguished visitors to the school, includin 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher ; Theodore Roosevelt, father of the presi- 
dent; a “Mr. Macaulay,” from England; two Esquimaux, Ab 
and Oosocon, from West Baffin Bay; and Susan B. Anthony, noted 
suffragist. A group of women teachers later compaigned for wo- 
men’s rights and paraded with a banner, still on exhibition, that was 


carried by Wadleigh’s veteran teacher, Mrs. Florence Gottlieb. 


During Open School Week in November ’47, Wadleigh celebrated 
her Golden Anniversary. Speakers included Mrs. Mary Graham 
principal ; Andrew G. Clauson, Jr., president of the Board of Edie: 
tion; Maximilian Moss and George Timone, members of the Board; 
Frederic Ernst; Francis Turner, assistant director of school-com: 


munity relations; Dr, Channing H. Tobias, director of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, and Rev, Shelt ) 


ruck 


Cinik on Hale Bishop, rector of St. Philip's 


A chorus of nine alumn 


ae, directed i j lass 
of 1942, a music scholar by Mamie Jenkins of the cla 


at Manhattanville College, gaye two vocal 
aa Fari students presented an original dance based on 
ings by La ei S poem, “Creation.” An exhibition of paint- 
office durin A por Cleveland, 45, was on display in the principal's 
Pu eit 2 aa ation Also on exhibition was a prize winning 
the Museurn 7 ‘ne Negroes and Whites,” shown at 

r l op , 
hundred and fifty a tstory last year in competition with two 
Thus w l 

traditions of =. hen i Wadleighites living up to the high 
halls. Amon O` that has seen so much talent pass through KS 


g its well known alumnae are Lillian Hellman, play- 


wright; Blanche Y 
3 u 4 ‘ 
azel Scott, singer; “a Stella Adler, Genevieve Tobin, actresses» 


Dr. Glad ces Winwar, novelist ; Ethel Redjives, poet; 
sky, Mrs, Celis Hot archaeologist; Katherine Schmidt, Tosia Olin 
arion Cahil] T Holman, artists; Judge Anna Cross; D¥- 


Eva Bluhm. p.i.: , Principal of Walton High School, and Mss 
2 r g C 00 / 
m Principal of P, Ss. 50, Bronx. 


ee eee es ’ 


- as 
t 
= 
WH 


coated 
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nil Longfellow 
dows are among 


busts, Goethe and Victor Hugo 


i ) jals. 
ae Wadleigh’s numerous memor 


igh, “lady and 
gained glass en dedicated to Miss Lydia Wadleigh, tady 


ow 3 New Hampton, New Hampshire’s 

41 class at New +t 3 
pos) ged Institute.” A Senior erage a 
—" ie faculty, is a tribute to a former teacher, Clara + 


ipped by rincipals, Dr. John G. 
equipped n- of the three former P 
Carson. yet A Rowe and Miss Margaret Byrne, all honored 
Wight, T: . 


i rary. ‘ 
at the Golden Jubilee, “Tie! m iea hjd Tya ee 
— ue P k ate first New York City high school classes 
founding a , 
v a i nd for the blind. 
s Teas S soartei a vital influence during the past forty 
h its Evening High School for adults which now regis- 
Pea parong ' der the direction of Miss Dorothy 
ters eighteen hundred students under the d Dpr pe 
Peterson. This group has actively contributed to the s <a 
to neighborhood institutions. It has fostered the Harlem Symp oni 
Choir and Studio Group of the American Negro Theatre. 
In his address at the Golden Jubilee ceremonies, on November - 
14th, Mr. Clauson stated to the audience at Wadleigh High School, 
“Your achievements, like the feats of those who have gone before 
you through these halls, will add to the honored heritage of Wad- 
leigh. By your own efforts, and indeed only by your efforts, you 
can fulfill the tradition of your school. You can make Wadleigh a 
monument to your success and the pride of your city!” 
All of New York has reason to be proud of the two hundr ed and 


fifty years of service given to city and country in the collective . 


efforts of these five high schools. May their service continue and 
influence widen throughout the years to come. 


CNOA > 


SPELLING 


One day, a 2nd grade pupil was working hard on a ape ae 
essay, the topic being “What I did last Saturday.” ble Mt spell 
„and and asked, “Is WATER WORKS all one word or do } 


bii nydrantt i —Parents’ Maaasine. 
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We Can Improve Pupil Attendance 
‘WILLIAM P. SCHWARTZ* 


Each school in our city or in any large city has to face then 
lem of nonattendance to a greater or lesser degree, The Prob. 
trend of recent approaches to the study of causes of nonattec 
has been to substitute analytical and case-study Procedures fop 
summaries of student and parent statements. It has b | 
the oral or written excuses which children bring to 
quently little more than plausible statements of s 
which hide the real reasons. Nonattendance is being recognize Ts 
a symptom associated with a variety of complex an 
= social, emotional and economic factors which need 


understood and remedied before the nonattendance 
satisfactorily cleared up. | 


school are fre 


to be identified, 


SOME CAUSES OF ABSENCE. The causes listed balot FE 


‘those most frequently found for nonattend 
is a partial one and does not place the fact 
importance. It does indicate the variety of 
nomic factors which influence absenteeism. 
1. Illness of children . i ae 
2. Illness of parents i | à Re 
3. Religious observance i ma. 
4. Extended vacations 
5. Extended weekends f 
6. Medical and dental appointments . 
7. Shopping trips | 
8. Inclement weather 
9. Over-solicitous Parents 
10. Insufficient clothing 
11. Use of children 
12. Travel dificulti 


ance at school. The list 
ors in the order of their 


oe 


to attend younger children at home - 
es for younger children 

13. Emotional upset at home 

14, Illiteracy of Parents 
15. Children at work | 
16, Failure to adjust the school program 

17, Failure of school to report absence to the home 
18. Neglect of parents 


19, Community hazards and “attractive nuisances” 


er, 
SUGGESTIONS. These recommendations and suggestions ool 
be evaluated in terms of the 


a amount of emphasis which eac 
* o 8 ¢ j 

Division Attendance Coordinator, Elementary School Division. 
64 


een. found that 7 
Urface features- 
d deeply rooted. 


Problem can be 


b æ — y 
nar m er g e —— 


complex social and eco- 


| 


VING ATTEN DANCE nna 


> : Good at- 
i ttendance checking and improvement. Goo , 
give to a j ith constant awareness, systematic 
has a high correlation w1 : donot Pencause’ Bf 
tendance 1 olanned improvement. A consideration $ ele 
check up a we must necessarily include such areas as is Td 
eee ith, delinquency, school-home-community re aan 7 
Ft E ies social services, socio-economic conditions an pm 
munity agen SORE many others. It is necessary to learn why the 
elako a from school and what measures, devices and pe 
oe to be used to discourage unlawful absence. It is urgen 
amore nd agencies interested in the continuous growth and 
that.all person aa e “attendance conscious.” 
lopment of children becom da 
ee cal t that there can be no mass treatment of attendance 
cm T Aitention must be focused upon individual guidance, based 
problems. . : ildren’s intellectual, 
upon adequate diagnosis and Dep- per as thus viewed 
emotional, physical, social and moral needs. c 


jMPRO 


. d i 
. becomes a joint enterprise—a cooperative venture of all persons and — 


ies interested in the welfare of ‘children. | 
The Division Attendance Coordinator has had the opportunity hn 
visit many of the elementary schools in the city and to speak = 
_ Superintendents, principals, assistants to principal, teachers, S = 
clerks, attendance officers, pupils, parents and many others interest 
in child welfare. From these rich experiences he has learned many 


of the practices successfully’ employed by the schools to check and 


improve attendance. Some of these practices are: 
A: With Respect To Pupils 
1. Commendations for perfect attendance 
2. Realization by pupils of necessity to attend school 
3. Notes of excuse for absence 
4. Check up of remediable physical defects causing absence 
5. Atténdance banners awarded weekly in the assembly 
6. Interviews by the supervisor with the absentee 
7. Hall charts showing the per cent of attendance 
8. Daily absence charts for all pupils 
9. Investigation reports (“truant slips”) when necessary 
10. Interviews with pupils and attendance officers 
11. Morning inspection to detect illness 
12. Daily attendance check in the office 
3. Honor certificates distributed in the assembly 
14. Interesting and stimulating school activities 
15. 100% banners displayed on the classroom pagel ss 
16. Pupil graphs showing individual age “se fades 
' 17, Individual awards—buttons, ribbons, certihca rogram 

18. Wide implementation of the health education p 


= 
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HIGH POINTS [Febru 
Y, 


19, Pupil participation through a school club program 1949) 


20. Classes with highest attendance visit other assemblies 
21, Attendance for half day better than absence for whole’ day. 
22. Children urged to attend school after visiting Clinics as, 
23. Inter-class, inter-grade and inter-group competition 
24. Bureau of Attendance reports showing standin 
plained—“LET’S IMPROVE OURS” 


B: With Respect To Teachers 


1, Daily attendance cards sent to office, explaining absence z 
. Absences followed by telephone calls, cards and reports 
. Notes for absence required, discussed and filed 

Roll books regularly checked 
Program of class activities interesting and planned 
Program for “special cases” adjusted and interesting 
All absences investigated—none go unchallenged 
Letters written to parents, showing interest in absentee 
Grade meetings to discuss improvement of attendance 
10. Vitalized teaching based upon an experimental program 


a Mental hygiene approach ou 99 ce . 
— SUCCESS, recognition,” ‘ sg” 
12. Lateness preferred to absence : me: 


- Morning health inspection a “must” 


a e always praised, no matter how naii 
- Weekly averages posted in th i 
16. Children in the office and studied 


onta 
h excluded 
= <i truancy reported promptly to the office 
a D y absence sheet listing causes of absence 
l ttractive teaching techniques and programs 
peration between officia] teacher and guidance office 


mmendati i 
tenda dation for teachers whose efforts have secured high at- 
endance averages; 


SO MON AMP WH 


` 


encouragement i for teachers 
whose attendance a & and assistance 


. cords are 

; a Respect To The $ chool a 

z. p Buidance program is established. 

3. Aade m wasted to meet pupil needs. ith 
previous Son of the school are graphed; comparisons W s 
of drop or rise į and with neighboring schools are made; caus? 

4, Diria se in attendance are investigated. 

hate = charts are examined regularly. ‘ned 
absen terral to the Bureau of Attendance of all unexplain 
ces and suspected truancies is made. nd- 


Cooperation w; 
Wi ade. 
ing of and th the Bureau of Attendance is sought; understa 


e . . i 3 
iag of compliance with its procedures and practices ' 
7. Individual and class 


Parent and t commendations are awarded. 


commendations are awarded. 


gious diseases and serious illness promptly . 


i ane 
ee 
< 


_ Atten 
‘a Greater pupil part 


11. Daily absence Car 


P ‘ a | 
17. Talks and forums at Parents’ Meetings are given. — 
18. Messages concerning health and attendance practices are sent to 


“ children” is checked. vue Me 
dance of Te om in all phases of school life is en- 
coran ds signed by teachers and parents are required 


for truants. 


12. Roll books are inspected regularly. 
13. Talks and dramatization 


s stressing good attendance and punctu- 
ality are given in assemblies. 


14, Extra privileges, such as parties, movies and excursions are ex- 


tended to individuals and classes with high attendance records. 


15. Daily personal contact with chronic absentees and constant praise 


for good effort are made. 


16. Statistics gathered by the Bureau of Attendance are discussed with 


the staff. 


parents. 


= 19. The effects of attendance upon State Aid are stressed. 


D: With Respect To The Parents 


sc 





l. Values of good health and good routine are stressed at Parents’ 
Meetings and through letters and bulletins. 
2. Types and examples of undesirable excuses for children’s absences 
are discussed. | 
3. Values of an uninterrupted school program are discussed. 
4. Parents of truants are interviewed, difficulties and problems at 
home are learned and guidance is given. 
5. Letters are written to each parent at the beginning of the term 
_ requesting cooperation in not keeping children at home unlaw- 
fully, citing reasons for wishing attendance to be good and 
Stating procedures to be followed in the event of legitimate 
absence. 
6. Parents are educated as to their responsibility in. complying with 
the Compulsory Education Law. 


‘7. Parents are encouraged to send children to school and to call for 


them during the day in cases of emergency. 
8. Parents are encouraged to help with welfare work by gathering 
Shoes and warm clothing for the needy. = 
- Parents are encouraged to serve on school committees, assisting 
the checking and improving of attendance. oe 
10. Parents are advised to use their own judgment in keeping sick 
children at home, with the understanding that a day or two of 
absence at the beginning of an illness save a longer absence 
later. 
l1. Replies to absence cards are required. 
2. Frequent conferences with the parents’ of chronic absentees are 
held. 
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HIGH POINTS tp, 


al 
13. Parents are encouraged to telephone the School and -s 44) 
14, Health information and advice about pro “Port 


per clothing weet 
quently given to parents. l fre, 
15. Relationship between absence and retardation is stressed, 
E: With Respect To The Community 
1, Friendly feeling between the school and the 
lished. l , 
2. Cooperation with clubs, churches and agencies js sought ` 
3. Cooperation of the drug store, candy store and movie oma 
sought to discourage loitering and truanting, R, 
4. Personnel of the Bureau of Attendance, 
Department and other agencies are invited to address the Darente~ 
5. Contact with such outside agencies as charitable institutions and 
“big brother” organizations is established, 
Community recreation programs are organized. 
Elimination of cellar clubs is encouraged. pu 
Participation by civic and business groups is urged, ` 
- Films and other visual aids depicting the evil effects of 
are used and discussed. : 


community is cab 


Board of Health, Police 


OPONT 


truanting 
F: With Respect To The Bureau Of Attendance 


1. Complete and accurate entri 


of Education and the Bureau of At 
2. Coo 


tendance are insisted upon. 
peration with the attendance office 
3. Atte 


r is sought. 
ndance Bureau personnel are invited to guide school and com- 
munity, my 
4. Teachers are informed as to all Bureau of Attendance procedures 
and practices, m 

Accurate and up-to- 
ready reference. 
ool attendance 
attendance prog eA 
These are just some of the things each school can do to get 
Pupil attendance, Each school could extend this list of rine 
. 8 Some recommendations not included in it. The © dance 

conclusion we must all reach is that the task of treating atten 


ier J improve 
problems requires joint action. Attendance checking and 1mp" 
ment are the responsibility of many parties. 


WE CAN IMPROVE PUPIL ATTENDANCE. With the i 
farted cooperation of the Bureau of Attendance, the sco?” 

Parents, the Pupils and the c 

ri at a high level, In recent 
ven to the stud f 

i y Of causes of 


more preventive t 
68 


date school files, easily accessible, are kept for 


a 


; ae ool 
Coordinators integrate and coordinate the sch 
ram. 


. as 
years much more attention e- 
truancy; and attendance s 40 
han remedial. The aim shou! 


ies on all forms required by the Board 


t 


——— g 


-~ 


| 


ents, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


> Se 


can 
ommunity, school attendance een 


PROVING ae: 


in id back to school irrespective = are el A 
fe ihe p a ent, so that when 
Le br nce of both the child and by ~~ miata p 
emo 1 it will be with a ae 
-enter schoo ke eacti ch 
e child does f T and, his relation to it. If we can ma 
l’s wo 
the schoo 


e€ 


i 1 i i ill 
d that he 1S secure in his relations with ’ W 
| i work an . others we 
in his 


r olely to get 


to win th 


CANDOR 


i ld 
A ruffled schoolteacher demanded iÀ z bright-eyed —— 
how long he had studied his poorly-recited lesson. nose ain 
, Well,” drawled the little boy, “I studied from ‘Blondie’ un 
10 o'clock news.” 
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The Antiquarian’s Corner 
ALL'S GRIST 


The Antiquarian is often asked how and where he fin $ mai 
for this department every month. He has been charged wig 
sessing a phenomenal memory which does not allow him Dos. 
a page, paragraph or foot-note that he has seen but on 
his readers imagine that he has set aside his best and largest a 
as immense depositories in which thousands of clippings and aS 
are filed and cross-indexed. E 

Pure hyperbole. The Antiquarian finds material because he is of 
the lookout for it. He looks at every cultural experience in terms of 
his special interests like the famous diagnostician who r 


i ; emarked after 
looking at a picture of a little girl by Renoir, “Rachitic.” ee 


A doctor who specializes in dermatology once asked the Anti- 
quarian for information about a work of art called the Isenheimer 
Altar Piece. The Antiquarian tracked down the information that 
the work is a series of panels, that it is attributed to Matthias 


Grunewald, and that it was last reported to be in the Colmar Museum 
in Alsace. The Antiquaria 


n was even able to get a book witha 
reproduction of the paintings, | l 


He wondered at his friend’ 
When the doctor saw the p 


Or et 


) rints, he pointed to the panel showing 
The Temptation of St. Anthony, and exclaimed ecstatically, “Beau- 


tiful” “The Antiquarian disagreed and declared that he had seen 


better treatments of the subject. “What!” the doctor replied. “Where 
have you ever seen such a 


centrifugum?”2 


And that is how the Antiquarian must look at everything he cine 
He has developed antiquarian eyes, A phrase, a quotation, an Anti 
sion, a news item—all of these suggest a possible article. The 
quarian then use 


is t0 
S the method of association. All he ‘has to o 
create a nexus or link, 


Paying Through the Nose his 
resent article came to be written. A008 
e Antiquarian contributes a departmen was 
a monthly magazine (Not an Adv.). 


That’s how the p 
other avocations, th 
Phrase Origins to 


l Lat or Antiquari” 
’ “ater, from his ancillary pursuits as a teacher of biology, the 

carned that this was only a type of piebald skin, vitiligo. 
-70 


` 
i 
ea j? 
e A Bape a 
< Qe p . 
OS A ECT, i ; 


s interest in this rather unknown work. 


4 scitum ` 
classical case of leukoderma acqms" 


eT 


ees oe 


: 
bs 
1} 
iS 
+ 
3 


how ever, 


é EPT 
å OI EA 


a 
ANTIQUARIAN'S CORNER 


! the nose. 
- bout the origin of the phrase to pay through the 
‘ng abo 
wondering a 


The unabri Antiquarian met the explanation that the phrase origi- 
the 


old penal custom of slitting the nose of an Ee 
nated from an 9 n is rarely satisfied with an explanation ot 
The Ania e is corroborative evidence. So, the usual antiqua 
kind unless - and the Antiquarian can never tell where it may 
tial searc nt books on curious punishments of bygone days. 
lead. He ar what he was searching for but he came across some 
>  telomatloa about teachers of the past which he is setting down 
rr amusement.” 


How To Teach Pronunciation 


“We always thought that the beating of scholars—a practice once - 


very common in schools—for such trifling arenes p a 
7 e 

d looking off the book, was a great outrage, an 
ing and oe th it was in our opinion as guilty as the ae 
Of course we will not deny that teachers did, then as Tr $ s 
great deal to put up with from saucy nfor aoig ‘on j 
whom the rod could not well be spared; but we do not allude to 
cases. ; 

“We knew a master, whose delight, apparently, was pouca a 
beating little boys,—he did not touch the large ones. And H e s 
generally considered a first-rate teacher. Parents uphe “aie : 
everything he chose to do with the boys, and if they complaine 


home, they were told that it must have been their fault to be pun- 
ished at all. 


“This man every morning took the Bible in one hand and his 


rattan in the other and walked backward and forward on main 
in the front of the desks while the boys read aloud, each boy i sake 
two or three verses; and woe be to any boy who mad? y an have 
such as mispronouncing a word! Although he might weaned on 

een instructed as to its pronunciation, he was at oom a er forgot 
Te head or rapped over the knuckles. Of course I strict” 

that particular word. And this teacher was called onty s$ 

eo. 


° ishments by Henry 
2. The extracts are from Some Strange and aan Chiefly from Old 
- Brooks; part of The Olden Time Series: Giea Ticknor and Company’: 
ewspapers of Boston and Salem, Massachusetts: tac 
Boston: 1886, 
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dged dictionaries give only the meaning. Somew 
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The Efficient Teacher Unmasked 

You'll like the punch-line of this story. | i 

“We remember hearing of a school where the master 
cane pole (something like a fishing-rod) which he used 
pose of reaching boys who needed correction; on ac 
length of the pole he was enabled to do business wi on 
his seat. | | ng 

“It was never suspected at the time how lazy this master w» 


HIGH POINTS {p, 4 
annie ii ane Mr Way 


Rept a 
for the 
Count 0 
thout le 


long 


bur. 


- Toeing the Mark 


“There was another master who had what he called ‘th 
of misery’, which was simply a line drawn with chalk 0 
in front of his desk, where for trifling offences such as 
etc, scholars were required to ‘toe the mark’ 


still and upright for a long time. 
painful enough.” 


» Standing. perfectly 


m 


i Cleanliness Is Next To . . . Pip 
Another teacher, a woman, insisted on cleanliness. She didn't 
want a speck of dirt on the floor 
to remove their boots and shoes 
entered the room. If a chil 


himself, he had to stand on a “erickep or small bench. He was blind- 
folded as punishment for his “stubbornness.” The parents of one 
pupil took him out of the school after the youngster had been sub- 
jected to this treatment. The teacher remarked that “she wo > 
rather lose all her scholars than have any mud or wet upon her floor. 


and put on slippers before they 


The Schoolmaster’s Soliloquy the 
A defense of the teacher is found in these lines quoted coe 
Salem Gazette of February 6, 1824. | | 


To whip, or not to whip?—that is the question. 


ether ’t is easier in the mind to suffer 

The deaf’ning clamor of some fifty urchins, 
Or take birch and ferule, ’gainst the rebels, 

d by Opposing end it? To whip—to flog— 

ch da; » and by a whip to say we end 

e whispering, shuffling, and ceaseless buzzing 
Which a schoo] is heir to—'t is a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished, To whip, to flog, 
72 | 


f the: 


e mansion ` 
n the floor’ 
whispering, > 


This was often to a Kittle boy 


, and on wet days the children had 


d was too small to take off his shoes by 


i 


i Se or " 
ee ee ee 
I D i F : 5 
on 4 


d — 


-NP 


p TOOTS IF 
Te à A AOA t. à 
s i 


p pye 


Morris ROSENBLUM 


~ 


J nS a 
qg ANTIQUARIAN’S CORNER a 


-. and not reform—aye, there’s the rub. 
ie DoD citi what ills may come, — 
Hon y ‘ve dismissed and to our lodging gone, 


e’ve 
aie us pain. There’s the respect . 
us 


‘That makes the patience of a teacher's life. 


For who would bear the — aE ofaschool_- * 
irlish giggle, the tyro’s awkwardness, 

DaRi dant’s vanity, the mischief, 

The pipoy Pecan UY e ae 

The sneer, the laugh, the pouting insolence, 

With all the hum-drum clatter of a school, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare hickory? Who would willing bear 

To groan and sweat under a noisy life, 

But that the dread of something after school 

(That hour of rumor, from whose slanderous tongue- 

Few Tutors e’er are free) puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear these lesser ills, 

Than fly to those of greater magnitude. 

-Thus error does make cowards of us all; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied over with undue clemency, 

And pedagogues of great pith and spirit, 

With this regard their firmness turn away, 

And lose the name of government. - 


~ 


Samuel J. Tilden High School 


` MOS 
i One of the mo 
Originated wi 
out sound 
Sound.” 


st famous expressions of movie parlance is sinc 
tha foreign director who wanted to shoot x Mit « t 
and said, half in German and half 7 English, “Mit ou 
o a . MO . 

this day, silent scenes are labeled — Andrew B. Hecht. 
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High Points 


Mr. A. H. Lass 

Editor, High Points 

Fort Hamilton High School 

Shore Road and Eighty-third Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. . 


Dear Mr. Lass: 


My attention has been called to an article in the 
of High Points by Mr. Samuel Beckoff on one o 
the title “Dictionary of Errors—Circa 1905” 
misstatements or implications. The fundame 
seems to be that I am supplying a book to 
dents which was written in 1905 and has n 
is entirely untrue. The book in question ha 
form in connection with my correspondence 
an entirely different set of textbooks ; an 
revised many times, Nearly all the comm 


mentions have been either omitted from 
terially changed, 


Let me say in the fir 
thesis, that al] books o 


intervals, since curren 


December number 
f my books under 


ntal idea of the article 
my correspondence sty- 
ever been revised. This 
S never been used in any 
course, for which I have 
d it has been carefully 
ents on usages which he 
the later editions, or ma- 


st place that I fully approve his fundamental 
n current usage should be revised at frequent: 

t usage is constantly changing, and most 3 
suredly will change as long as the language endures. Only S 
languages remain unchanged. My original set of four books as “he 
by the System Magazine in Chicago was published in 1905, but 
Dictionary of Errors was not included until 1907 when the a 
and Wagnalls edition was published. This volume was care = 
revised when the set was transferred to G. P. Putnam’s Sons 1m ©” 
and Putnam published a complete rewritten version of all the yolum i 
in 1934, revised with the help of John M. Clapp. When the Dow : 
day Doran single-volume edition was published in 1938 the just 
tionary of Errors particularly was carefully revised. J nav be 
carefully edited a new edition of all volumes which I expect W 
Published in the coming year, 


Mr, Beckoff has included a number of items to which ; = de 
s exception can be taken on the score of being oue a á : 
as Jug. What an American calls a pitcher an Englishma® opty" 
14g,” or “Mad. I 


a 
n England this word means crazy, not 
74 


~ 


which contains serious i 


ES 
MR. CODY TO MR. BECKOFF—A REPLY | 


| 


Se ee, 
we es that in a “Dictionary of Errors’ any point 
tly he ae as an error, but I took the title in its broad, 
d is so, inserted such items merely as an illustration of 
general, sense, : word is good usage in one part of the world, and 
the fact that on ually good usage in another part of the world. 
delat it is true, but I thought they 
The points are of slight importance, 1 , 
ep 


served aip recognized that both business and social letters 
From 


MISE 


Apparen 
mentione 


~ hould be written in the language one person would use in talking 
- shou | 


other, except that letters should be written with more care than 
to an ’ 


usually give to conversation. Thus I recognized side by side a 
we 


literary standard and a colloquial standard. In this dictionary as 


first published I did not use the expressions “literary standard” and 


“colloquial standard,” but indicated one word as “preferred” to an- 


- other, which meant that the first should be used in careful writing, 


` Used in the Proper way, 


een et ee 


~~ 


ae 


the latter on less formal occasions. Some colloquial words I spoke 


_ of as “vulgar” in the first edition, “colloquial” in later editions. 
| “Proposition” in a certain use I spoke of as “business slang at that 
_ time, though perhaps now I might call it “colloquial usage,” though 


I have a feeling that words should not be twisted out of their 
original legitimate meaning’ just- to duplicate another good word 
that expresses the idea quite satisfactorily. In all the comments 


quoted by Mr. Beckoff I believe I have criticized expressions rather 


than branded them as errors, 


as my foundation principle is that any 
word that is required to expr 


ess a given meaning is fully justified if 


with intelligence rather than in a confused 
State of mind. 


I sincerely ho 


pe that you will correct the misstatements that have 
cen made. 


SHERWIN Copy 


BALLADE OF A MISERABLE TEACHER 
y box contains a hundred odds and ends, 
Six times a day it fills up furiously. 
he paper work tempestuously descends 
In a torrential cloudburst over me. 
I view the flood and quickly turn to flee, 
I make a wild emotional display; 
My heart is filled with everything but glee, 
I think I won’t have time to teach today. 





a we e Taw, i iż 
: A Pina nO 
. 
ri i a 
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Above my desk my body feebly bends; "Wary, DA 
Each form is an imperious decree, 
I feel like one forlorn, bereft of friends, 
And overflowing with anxiety., 
I moan aloud and clamor to be free, 
And think of lesson plans, and quickly 
The grief is sharp and will not let me be:, Stay, ee 
I think I won't have time to teach today. 





oe at 


oy 


Reports! Reports! The very word now rends 
My peace and plunges me in agony. 
Where is equivalent catastfophe? 

Five tests to mar my weekend ecstasy— ee 
O would that I could sweep them all away !. 

But there is still a harsher tragedy— fe 
I think I won’t have time to teach today. oe 

Envoi | 

Dear principal, I am in misery, : 

My burdened heart is deluged with dismay. 

Accept my clerical apology, 

I think I won’t have time to teach today. 
Jacos C. Sotovay 


WE TEACHERS 
The knowledge we can give them that will last 
Bey ond our years and even after theirs 
ot in mere parades of facts amassed : 
For Marching on their minds—with trumpet 
Of tables, dates and tests. Not all the lore 
t wisest men in every age have “presse 
es will be enough. No, something more 
S needed—something greater than the rest: ; 
e knowledge that will let them see their brothe! 
And understand themselves above all others. 
EUGENE T, Mateska 
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_ What cruelty more readily offends? ~. si 


Fort Hamilton High School "| 


Pane o OSE 
CLASS FOR PUERTO RICAN STUDENTS 


ican families have been sending their 

For many pama Eee iall to New York, to be educated, or 
children © a rated themselves. This immigration did not assume 
bg ae ee of a “problem” until recently. a 
gel tr all island of some 3,500 square miles. It 1s 


ico is a sm 
a os cust thickly populated area on. earth. Naturally, the 
Sal 


yERTO RI CAN 
A spECIAL 


i i tunity for 
-ous parents with an eye to finding more oppor 
reer ae the young members of the family, considered New 
` York the most likely place for this new chance. 


During the Second World War conditions became more difficult 


- for the Puerto Ricans. They were largely dependent upon shipping 


~ from this country for the export of sugar, their chief product, and 

for imports of food, clothing and machinery. With our ships di- 

verted to war purposes, Puerto Rico underwent a period of real 

- economic crisis. The government has since tried to make the island 
, more self-sustaining. 7 | 

Thus within the last decade there has been an enormous increase 

in our Puerto Rican population. The shortage of labor here during 

_ the war opened new opportunities for these immigrants. The young 

. Newcomers entered our secondary schools in large numbers. 


SPECIAL CLASSES NEEDED. At first, these students were 
Placed in s 


of our language. The rest of their studies were taken with the 


Mec Students where many of them weré unable to do the work. 
| special classes have been formed for Puerto Rican 
ce Ti the secondary schools. This was obviously necessary 
the third ile these students studied English in Puerto Rico from 
never us &rade of elementary school, it appears that they almost 
readj © our language. They neither write nor speak it well i their 
a knowledge is fair, but they read books and magazines in 
tkighbe ms addition, ‘the vast majority live in Spanish-speaking 
mov; arhoods, listen t ! 
hn Thus, their contact with English, even in New York, . 
aw i ight. What can we do to acquaint these fellow-citizens wi 
orking knowledge of our language? l 
stu t the Julia Richman High School, two special classes for these 
ents have been formed. In one of these, those who know very 
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peech classes to help them improve their pronunciation - 


o Spanish radio programs, and go to Spanish 
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little English have the same teacher three periods a dą me De 
week. Grade advisers, section teachers, and the first asst days, 
English, in particular, recommend students for the 

These students are selected after language comprehe 
been given by the head of the Speech Department 


+ 


nsion te 


Sts ha.. 
x The S haye 


a : rote 
committee sees to it that these students are placed in the Bi gran | 


SS. New 
the first assis. 
S be schedules 


admissions during the course of the term are sent to 
tant in speech, who then recommends that the pupil 
for the special class if it is found necessary. The wo 
period-a-day class is divided as follows: one period is devoted t 

English composition, grammar, vocabulary and literature, the a 
period is given to the study of civics, and the third to Speech. The 
program committee has arranged these three periods in Such a way 
that field trips are possible in connection with civics and English 
work. In addition to this class, the students take art, physical training 
and swimming with the rest of the school. 

section with the regular students, too; they atten 
and other school functions with the regular stu 
most of them prepare for the 
special class. It is well t 
should not attempt the S 


d assemblies, parties, 
dent body. However, 
Spanish Regents examination in a 
o state here that most of these. students 
panish Regents until they know sufficient 
English to do well in translations. It has been found, too, that many 
of them need drill in Spanish grammar. i 

ENGLISH INSTR 


ec áy sp ecial class has planned the work as follows: In the English 
class, literature js S 


tudied through outside reading assignments. 

there are often as many as six different grades of work in the ¢ ss, 
various books are given out on these levels. Except for grade ont 
the teacher follows the reading syllabus for the grades in the S$ 00 
at large. Written reports and short quizzes are used to test 7 
reading progress of the group. Grammar is taught when correc i 
compositions are returned. An English work book, Modern oA, 
USEC for reading comprehension, vocabulary, and spelling We 
Other vocabulary li ’ ry, 1 


tents: 
ists are procured f he heads of depath ne 
These words were p ae: 


selected because ‘~ frequency in use 
Various subjects, T of their frequency 


ng an 
Pronunciation <f he students are assigned to look up eer 
English į Fi 5 these words as well as their use 10 
haa: is Studied five times a week and the work and ass 
vided among the various aspects mentioned above. 
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rk in this three. : 


They are in official | 


UCTION. The teacher of the three-periods-2- 


entenc®’ | 


s 


ial civics course 
: he teacher a specia i 
CI dies department Socio are assigned on the basis of the 
laa tess taken in con- 
z am are conducted and field trips rae = Le 
a oi ae subject. Short weekly tests are aps i ene 
wit ‘watt ome geograp 
nection and a final examination. S 8 i = Tf the talents pass 
mid-term are taught in this class, too. 4 h 
tion of piace “d 1 examinations, and if their daily class wor 
hieng paaa ee Aten oradi ir graduation. 
we eon they receive CIVICS credit toward their g 
is $ , 


E LANGUAGE. The third period is devoted to the oral aspects of 


i lex. 

i age. The speech problem for these students is comp 
; The ae of a Puerto Rican group of this kind, whose members 
| of English and Spanish phonetics and intonation. These students, 
of course, use English words with Spanish sounds and intonation. 
Here are a few of the more general problems regarding the correc- 
i tion of a Spanish accent. Spanish vowels are short. English has 
three graduations of vowel length; long, half-long, and short; and 
long and short diphthongs. The Spanish vowel system is not so 
_ complex as ours. There are many English vowels which must be 
learned as new sounds; for example, the vowel sounds in “lunch,” 
Work,” “back,” “it,” “fare,” “look,” “draw,” and “father”; the 
diphthongs in “ate,” “go,” “ear,” “hair,” “poor.” There is confusion 
between the sounds in “heat” and “hit”; “feel” and “fill”; “food” 
i 2 oot.” Many consonants offer difficulties too. For example, 
in 'S much confusion between the first sound in “yellow” and the 
ial pry m “Jello.” This sound, “dj,” has to be taught as a new 
aspirat The Spanish, like other speakers of Latin languages, do not 
drilled ine t, k sounds as we do before a vowel. This must be 
and Aen practised. These speakers dentalize the ¢ and d, n and J, 
the bep; © Not. In Spanish, the written v and b are pronounced b at 
» Mii sinning of a breath group. Thus, the Puerto Rican will say 
wh outta of “very,” if the word occurs at the beginning of a 


} f 


b 

bis, > Stoup, Both the b and v between vowels are pronounced as a 
S ir al, fricative voiced sound. Thus the Puerto Ricans or other 
Aigi Spanish never use the English labio-dental fricative as 


So Ow it in the word “vivid” This sound must be taught. The 


Spanish have our 


Wever, the Latin-Americans do not use the voiceless one as do 


~ 
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know little English, should be equipped with a thorough knowledge 


7 bs $t bpn 2 
: : ne in “this.” - 
“th” sound in “think” and the voiced o 
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4 
speakers from Spain. In all parts of the Spanish speakin ary, 1949 i 
voiced “th” as in “this” occurs in Spanish when a “d” co = World the | 
two vowels, as in the Spanish word “todo.” However Sie between < 
dentalized in Spanish, and these speakers seldom Cir © Sound is | 
over into such English words as “this,” “them,” “that” q 1S soung 
therefore, requires much practice. The confusion af « S Sound - 
evident too. In Spanish, the letter z stands either for the hi zi | 
begins our word “thin” (in Spain) or for s in Latin Anes that | 
letter s in Spanish is pronounced as z before voiced c ca. The 


Onsonants 
as s between vowels, Thus, in our word “president” the. ts, and ` 
ple Sls prow 














nounced as s instead of as zZ. 


There are countless other details that might be 
writer can point out only a very few of the more 
nunciations. The teacher, if he knows Spanish pho 
pate the mispronunciations that will occur in Eng 
of sound substitution, stress, lengthening, voicing and intonation, 

From the study of sounds, we progress towards and. to sentenceal 
Intonation must be taught from the very beginning. One cannot say f" 
anything without intoning; therefore this aspect of language cannot 

be postponed until a special time.. Spanish and English intonation 

are very different, of course, and the patterns of both should be 
_ familiar to the teacher of a Spanish-speaking group. o 


The speech work then involves teaching of the sounds of English, | 
the use of the idiom, 


be gained through r 
practice in the deliy 


given here. The 
obvious mispro- | 
netics, can antici- } 
lish in the matter 2 


and the acquisition of fluency. The latter can 
eading for increase of vocabulary, and through |% 


elivery of short, informal talks. This should be pt H po H | t Hl 
4S soon as possible, even though the pronunciation may be not ® rr. 


correct as desired. Practi 


versational nature is all-im . 
5 ctica 
students. portant, and, above all, pra 


ee . on- 
ce ın oral composition of an informal, ¢ 
1 for thes? 


"ata tes 


OUR TASK. F ' : tudents, 4° 
Writer has found Ss long acquaintance with these s oisi 


em, of course, to be like other young P 
. . , ust 
"| a jority arg courteous and eager to learn. Obviously» f ecial 
ieee ai disadvantages, they need special classes a" | for 
ers. These fellow-citizens from Latin-America come °° the 


the most Part in search 
facilities at our com 


i 
of new opportunities. We a a = seek 
mand, in wha 

to help them to attain ; school 


Julia Richman Hig 


ng Paws 
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who Shall Be Educated?” 


| ew 
f pALE RUSS B s 
jal wed in the United States in determining who 
d how far they shall be educated need careful 
e now has an attendance law requiring 


‘ies follo 
The policies 
hall be educated an 
$ Every stat 


examination chool until at least age 16. This indicates a public | 
young people to take advantage of the oppor- 


i ing all ; 
pe i coil period of elementary education and about half 
tuni 


ducation at the advanced levels is considered 
z i a ds Tor the individual and for society as’a whole. 
oes Basel a would agree that the security and the welfare of the 
country are promoted by increasing the number who are given all the 
education they are capable of receiving. But among those who want 
turther education, especially those who wish to continue beyond high- 
school graduation, certain groups are singled out for this special 
privilege. 


ARBITRARY SELECTION. There is, first of all, a selective 
procedure that limits college attendance to those considered by college 
faculties to be qualified for the kind of instruction the faculties want 
to maintain. This selection seems often to be exercised in an arbi- 
trary manner with reference to the requirements of subjects that 
must have been studied previously, quality of previous achievement, 
and kinds of instruction to be given at the higher level. This selec- 
ni do higher education is in sharp contrast to the principles fol- 
"i in the preceding levels of the school system, where the decision 
rhe “a shall be taught does not rest with the teaching staff, and 
ode © the decision as to who is qualified for the next step in the 
, cational ladder rests with those who have given the instruction 


fist ` Preceding grade rather than with those who are to give the 
ruction in the next level. 


IRNANCIAL CONSIDERATIONS. Among those who meet 


tithe fications laid down by the faculty for college attendance, 
stitute Selection occurs on the basis of economic ability. Most in- 


Slee: of higher education charge fees that are high se i oe 
ance by students from families with low income. A few tro 


* Fro 
m School Li ‘deheads ours. 
** Dp, tfe, December 1947, sideheads : 
Director, Division of Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education. 
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the low income brackets,’ if particularly well A 

of studies college faculties think important, may receive Shek king 3 
aid. The amount of such aid from institutional sources, omei ' 
infinitesimal compared with the number of well-qualified rer, i - 
people who do not have enough money to go to college, Man 
ful studies have shown that half or more of the most cap 
school graduates do not continue their education, and th 
funds is the most important cause of their inability to en 


PROXIMITY TO A COLLEGE. Young people fortunate enough 
to live-in the vicinity of a college or university may have opportuni- 
ties for higher education beyond those normally available to others 
in similar economic circumstances. Investigations show co 
that the percentage of young people attending college is mu 
for an area within a few miles of an institu 
are outside commuting distance. 


THE GI’S. The Federal Govern 
special group to those for whom 
school age is made economi 
the so-called “GI bill of ri 
to all properly qualified vet 
veterans are sufficient t 
less of economic circ 
period to which his 


The foregoing facts suggest that large groups of young people are 
denied the 


. £ X” 
“PPortunity for continued schooling. Among those f 
cluded are the following: i 


1. Those with talents of a 
to serve, or whose abilities in 
not high enough for the level 
to maintain, or who have not 
jects required for college entr 
entrance qualifications į 


qualified fo, 


able high. 
at: lack of 


nelusively 
ch greater 


education beyond the compulsory 
cally possible. Public Laws 16 and 346, 
ghts,” have extended educational benefits . 
erans of World War II. The subsidies to 
o permit almost any capable student, regard- 
umstances, tọ continue his education for the 
military service has entitled him. 


ies are ' 
the judgment of college iE y: 
of instruction that the faculty a) sub: 
completed some secondary ane meet 
ance. In many cases the failure 


, ‘lity on 
s due, not to any lack of native ability 


sec- 

Part of the student, but to poor facilities in the elementary 3°" 

ondary schools attended. a” . a student 
2. Those without money enough to pay the costs which a 


é atten 
nancial ability required for -_ rom 3 
those outside commuting dista 3 


must bear, The level of fi 


nce increases sharply for 
college or university, 
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y se be ag their limi 
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ter College. 4. 


tion than for areas that $: 


P cae 
ment has recently added another l 


iz 
E 


; ish © 
type that college faculties do not w! 


ST a oe T a Ea 

a seater 4 for further schooling -but for whom 
: sas He For example, the ee 
States, in plone? y do not have the rag as Fa 

the Southern goiñ as are offered to white students. sted apelleats 
for higher educ ay several times as many well-qualt eT 
annually turn aw a permit them to accept. Because o - 
self nonresidents, well-qualified students f requen K 

tions now rd i enter upon preparation in many specializ 
Gnd it impossible n their home states maintain no facilities in 
professional fields ja licies which discriminate against certaiñ 
such fields. Institutional po ar ahdi tone Seiten nier Blane 
students on the bpas mn ei for continued education, 
ine; oer TEF may be well-qualified scholastically tor continued 


education. 


A 
HO SH 
ho are q 
Those WAS < 
tutional facilities ar 
1 


| ) . If education in the 

DUESTIONS SOR i a He basis, certain of the 
United States is to be extended on a democ d Attention should be 
policies now followed must be reconsidered. | 
given to the following questions: 

l. What extensions should be made in the al of talents served 
by education beyond the compulsory school age: i 

2. How can the traditional right of college faculties to m — 
ards and qualifications for entrance and continuation in CO = T 
be reconciled with the need of a democratic society for e = 
education of an increasing percentage of its young people! 

- How can Opportunities for advanced education best ue er 
available to all qualified young people without regard to their 
nomic status or their place of residence? ; s 
_ How can institutional facilities for all types of higher ae 
tion be Provided, in adequate volume and in satisfactory geograp 
distrip : : d the desires of those 

ution, to meet the needs of society an er 
Who want the preparation for life afforded in such institutions: 


f 


CNOA 
_ < for he is the only 
_ Man is the only animal that laughs and weeps; tor 
animal 


t things are and 

that is struck with the difference between vn = 

f What they ought to be. he English Comic Writers 
$ —William Hazlitt in Lectures on the 
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Wisdom and Folly in the Te 
of English* 
THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK** 


We are living today in an educational world which 


‘ | is ü flue Ka 
complex and confused. It was not so confused a gen “Stall 


° eration ago: 4 
I do not think it will be so confused a generation henc 


now we are living in an educational tower of Babel. 


SOURCES OF CONFUSION. The sources of our 
of complexity and confusion are not far to seek. 


l Most obvious, 
though perhaps not most relevant, is the unsettled soci 


: i al and Political - 
situation in this generation of wars and revolutions. 


This point is 
ual climate of- 
for any indi- 
the middle of: 


certainly not unimportant, for the social and intellect 
_ our generation inevitably affects us all. It-is not easy 

vidual to attain and maintain the balance of wisdom in 
the twentieth century ; on the contrary, 
balance and either slide into a slough 
the one hand, or, falling to the other 
of ill-considered action. 


But other sources of complexity and confusion have affected even 
more directly the special problem of the teacher of English. For 


one, the gross size of our problem has been changing rapidly. A 
generation ago we were 


adolescents : today we are trying to educate the large majority of F 
sons and daughters of the American people and are within sight 0 
: the goal of brin 
. 1890, 7% of ado ined 
in 1920, 32%; and by 1940, 73%. A large number of newly yee 
and, too often, poorly trained teachers and administrators W€ 
brought into the schools to deal with this influx of students, p 
was vast beyond historical precedent. | 
This extraordinary incr tion. 
companied by a significant change in their educational prepar? tion 
A generation ago the students who continued their formal " 
yond the lower grades were largely selected, through one P" 
Or another, because they had 
*A speech delivered at the o 


the Nationa] Cou 
ours, 


1947; of 


, ; in 
pening general session, Annual Meeting, e heads 


neil of Teachers of English in San Francisco—>" 


. ° A x 47. 
** First Vice President, National Council of Teachers of English, 19 
8 
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it is all too easy to lose one’s - 
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side, plunge into a whirlpool . |} 
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i i ormally they came from homes which 

et a pe lo read, write, and speak English. 

helped asde ols must accept the responsibility for trying to educate 

ner dee f thous of students whose potential abilities to read 

pe a parr been developed at home and ‘too f requently have 
and W 


`- aot been developed adequately in lower grades. 


CHANGING OBJECTIVES. At the same time, the objectives of 


our teaching have been changing. It is not much of an exaggeration 
PS? oi | 


to say that a generation ago our high schools were in effect college- 


E preparatory schools. The task of the teacher of English in the high 


trying to educate only a. fraction of our |. 


z it to 
developed a fair degree of ability "| 





aE 
ge ee à er 
-h Erta 


ging all American youth into our en a Bi 
lescents aged fourteen to seventeen attended schoo, , 


as acc fpo 
ease in the number of students W 


t 
r 


schools was usually limited to the teaching of grammar, formal 
written usage, and a few so called “classics” —that is, books some- 


r 


< 


ee 


what arbitrarily selected for purposes of college entrance examina- ` 


tions. Today the task of the teacher of English is, according to the 


_ objectives which we often set up for ourselves, not so much limited 
as unlimited. : 


. To complicate still further the inevitable confusion brought about 


_by the great crowds of new students and new teachers, the changing 


'_. Patterns of preparation, attitude, and background which students 


brought to the classrooms, and almost constant change in our ob- 
jectives, with accompanying uncertainty as to what we were actually 
Supposed to teach, we were at the same time being taught a new 
Psychology of learning. - Not only were our students more numerous 
and more Poorly prepared, and our objectives shifting, but the entire 


, Mature of the learning process and hence of the proper way to teach 

Was, we were being told, quite different from what we had supposed. 

re am not trying to criticize these sources of our confusion, prob- 
` a y 


‘very one of which was, at the very least, historically inevitable. 


_ “Y Point is that whatever their inevitability or value, certainly they 
Were, J 


am concerned here to emphasize that these facts have ex- 


and have led to the confused situation in the teaching of English 
'n which we find ourselves today. 


isted 


RESULTS OF CONFUSION. There have ye 
th n to which I wish to call special attention. n roe 
Strong negative attitude on the part of "Feelin tor what 
ĉaders in teacher education—a far stronger di tion of our 
Should not be taught than for what should be. The or noid 
Ought and emphasis has too often been turned more actively 


© confusio 
an Overly 
and ] 
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something—against teaching grammar, against teaching gooq We 
against teaching “creative writing,’ against what has been a 
traditionally, against what not—than toward our positive 
a result, the actual teaching of English has too often 
hearted; and half-hearted teaching always fails. . | 

A second result has come when teachers, trying to avoid a 
attitude, have rushed too eagerly and too uncritically into 
positive position which they have found. I am not conce 
with positive positions which are in themselves silly or wr 


948) 


Be, 


any new 


ong, I am 


concerned rather with a tendency to accept with too little qualification Me 


== 


and to push too far’ positive attitudes and doctrines which, when `- 


properly taken, are sound and have much value. 


NEEDED—PERSPECTIVE. Wisdom is, finally, a matter of Pas i 


spective and balance. Folly is, finally, a lack of perspective and a 
loss of balance. The line between the two is often very fine, though 


their results are worlds apart. My plea is that when we encounter 


new arguments, new facts, new doctrines, and new truths related to` 


the teaching of English, we consider them on their merits, and if we ` 


find them sound, assimilate them into our teaching as well as we can, 


. but always in wise relation to the other facts, doctrines, and truths | i 


which we have found to be valuable. Let us not lose our balance in 
a foolish rushin l 


in connection with the teaching | ich. i its 
logical extreme, does not apd ii, me Set ee 
a me ue Toceed to give a few instances of the ease with which 

k a , SIP into our teaching, let me indicate where I think the 
ey to wisdom in the teaching of English can be found. 


FOUR CRUCIAL FACTS. -It is wise to keep our attention on 


f 
=r ole te, l first is the existence of each of our rer 
grow in the best possible Bur purpose should beta Bart 


way. : : in whic | 
the student lives, We « y. The second fact is the society 1 WF, 


hould helb hj an mor 
vid Ms eip him to learn to lve as è, 

ese in isolation and not in only one social group, but ™ the 

and in Groups which make up his community, local, nation’s 
international, The y, i 


7 ° . 15 » 
the chief medium of th third fact is the English language, whi f 


-— ought f ief means © 
communication for his ht tor the student and the chi necome 


c 
as skil i society, We should help the student to 07" 
ei ful as he is capable of becoming in using the tool of English— 


D 


goals. As. f 
been half." . 


Negative 


rned here — 





& to extremes. I submit that there is no one doctrine | 





erreen > 


f 
Si 
ie 





' the world © 


et Oe i a 
tn his thought, alone and through discussion, in com- 
ws thought in speech and writing, and in learning through 
a reading what others have to say. The fourth fact is 
£ literature. We should help the student to be at home not 

ly in the world of the superficial present, but in the less obvious 
a e permanent world which is revealed through literature. In 
H an in the teaching of English lies in the teacher’s under- 


TE 
in organ 
mumicatin 
listening 4 


standing that his central task is to help students to grow as indi- 


viduals and as members of society through their increasing under- 
standing and mastery of the English language and of the world of 


literature. y 


\ * rma 


AVENUES TO FOLLY. Folly comes easily when we forget these 


central tasks and overemphasize some other point, no matter how true 


— 


or important. >. : . 

For example. We have learned that the rules of good English are 
not immutable, but that they change as observed usage changes and 
that they are primarily important in relation to communication. We 
know, for example, that it is not a crime to sometimes split an in- 
finitive and that a preposition may be a useful word to end a sentence 
with. But it is folly to conclude from facts like these that there are 
no standards of good usage and that we should teach our students 
to split infinitives. I actually saw a manuscript recently, too hastily 


written by a very able man, in which students were advised to split 


1 


is or x ES mh necessarily poor usage to split an infinitive. But it 
be inelo t to push this to the extreme of saying that students should 
DAt z ai split infinitives or that infinitives are usually split. As a 
English G ae, the evidence given by Professor Fries in American 
ee rammar indicates that in contemporary English the infint- 
€ 1s usually not split. p 
eet to conclude from our present knowledge of English 
Portant at we should teach students to ignore good usage as unim- 
© Ge On the contrary, we should teach students to reckon with 
usa Omplicated fact that there are actually various levels of good 
in è The English language is used in one way in formal writing, 
in nother way in pulpit oratory, in another way in the courtroom, 
sears way in private conversation, in another way in the ball 
Park, in yet another way in the public forum. These ways have a 
Steat deal in common ; they are all levels or variants of one language; 


i} 


nfinitives. You see how close truth is to nonsense here. The truth 
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but they differ in significant details and each has a cod on | 
Further, human beings in social groups do actually judge ER 
and often judge them very harshly, if they fail to use language = | 
cording to the appropriate code. At a football game the Other day | 
heard a man laughed at because he spoke of the referee’, Calling 3 
foul. Fouls are called in basketball games; penalties are called jn 
football games. Whether we approve of it or not, there are social 
penalties attached to slips-in good usage and there are social rewards, 
not the least of which come from increased facility in communication. 
for excellent usage. The student needs to learn good usage—that i 
how to use the appropriate word in the appropriate idiom from the 
_ „appropriate level of usage in the right context; es 

Another example. We have learned the doctrine of individual 
differences. This is sound doctrine. Students are 
is different from every other. The fact that thi 
a ninth-grade English class does not mean that 
alike. It is wise never to forget the fact of in 
dealing with students in an English class, o 
dealing with any human beings anywhere. Bu 
doctrine to its logical extreme and to act as 
ninth-grade English class are entirely differ 
they are in many significant ways very simil 
need to learn about literature and the use o 
are much the same. The £ 
viduals does not chan 


€ of its 


not identical, Each 
rty students are in. 


if thirty students in‘a 
ent. In all probability- 
ar, and the things they 
f the English language 
act that a class is composed of thirty indi- 

ge the fact that it may actually be a class, or that 
a good teacher can teach a large class of individuals in and as a class 
—to teach them so that they will learn what he wants them to learn. 
I know this is Possible. I have seen it done. I have learned = 
classes where the teachers have paid very little attention to individua 


differences, Happily this is so, for if we are practical we cannot hop? 
to achieve the g 


oals of education for all American youth if wore 
teach children in classes. But let me not push this point to a am 
extreme. I have also sat in classes where I would probably | 
learned much better if th 


i Sgt a e teacher had been more sensitive t° © 
. individual differences. 


third example. We know that an individual learns ahs 
language by expressing something he wants to say. We know en- 
fore that in teaching skill in the use of language it is wis? p its 
Courage individual expression. But it is folly to take paar 


k is tO 
logical Conclusion and to assume that all the teacher needs tO ae 
12 


they are all entirely ~ 
dividual differences in 
r, for that matter, in 
t it is folly to take this - 


v 
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age individual expression. This is folly in at least two ways. 
encour 


7 the mere fact that a person has learned to express himself in 
First, 


ds does not mean that he has learned to use language well. A 
rind ; f mine once said in an unguarded moment that his wife has 
_ : f starting her mouth talking and then going off and leaving 
ie ites he should not have said it; but unfortunately he is 
fell A person may have learned to express in language the thought 


or emotion that happens to be running through his mind at the 


ı moment and yet not have learned to use language well. Second, there 


are a great many valuable skills in speaking and writing which stu- 
dents will probably not learn from mere expression, and which a 
good teacher can teach to a class. For example, the desirability of 


making a clear transition from one point of discourse to another 


needs to be taught to students, and they need also to be taught, even 
trained in, the art of making transitions. | 


I have learned that there is a very good chance that one will be 
misunderstood if he uses the word rhetoric today without careful 
explanation, and hence I will not say that there are many valuable 
points of rhetoric which a teacher can teach and which it profits 
students to learn. But I will use a parable. The teaching of language 
is like the coaching of football. It is concerned with teaching the 


. Student to develop personal skills which he may use in his own way 
In a certain 


pattern of social activity. It is concerned with something 
Which starts as natural personal expression—in football, running 
ng and bumping into other boys. But the coach who is 
ew plays and then let them run and 
ump and bump into others in any way they wish will never develop 
good football players, Instead, he needs actively to.teach each boy on 
7 team to block, to tackle, and to perform the other operations 
eded for football in an artful way which experience has proved most 
ely to succeed. Learning exactly how to block and tackle may be 
un, but it is also hard work for everyone concerned, and the dif- 
ne ace between a good and a poor football team depends largely Fa 
me “gree to which the individual players have mastered the _ pa 
i arts. So teachers of English need, not cag orgs omer. 5 
ar "nts to speak and to write, but to teach them the l- Pe 
T ‘© Prove useful in speaking an a ak have learned 
O respect ger exa mple. iis - Se ie it is easy to fall 
into Scientific experiment. So far, & ts. Actually there are 
"nsense when talking about experiments. 
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not many things of real importance in connection with 
of English concerning which we have clearly significant 
evidence. There are two patterns of folly into which we easi] 

when we overstress the importance of experimental evidence p 
of these is to rely on negative evidence: that is, to assume hss 
method is sound because there is no clear experimental -evidence i 
another method is sound. The fact is overlooked that there ma a 
and usually is, no clear experimental evidence that the fir TA 
is sound, either. The flaws in this logic are often obscured by high 
falutin pseudo-scientific language. Here is an example. In i 
negative evidence to attack a point of view he does not : 
recent writer says, “No scientific study of the many available in 
English and the foreign languages has shown that” the method being 
attacked is “of the slightest benefit” in achieving its object. He 
goes on, “Instead, the chief result of such methods~has often been 
a strong dislike of language work, anti-social self-consciousness in 


948) 
the teachin 


oral and written expression, or complete frustration.” (The writer- 


produces no scientific evidence, experimental or otherwise, to prove 
his charge that “a strong dislike of language work,” “anti-social self- 
consciousness,” and “complete frustration” actually are the “chief 
results” of the method he dislikes; so in the next sentence he calls 
them “established facts.”) “It is significant to note that those who 
` question these established facts have never been able to cite a single 


es investigation in support of their contentions. Arguments 


ocumented by any reference to experimental research would, in 


most scientific circles, be thrown out as symptoms of ex cathedra 
pretentiousness rather 


scholarship.” I f than accepted- as evidence of yee 
who do it ial cotnote, he characterizes thé attitude of thos 
“i accept his point of view as “overbearing do gratisn 
of scientific = of relying on negative evidence. When rod 
which h „proof has been taken as a basis for discarding a me 
ich he dislikes, then the person who relies on negative ev! enc 
a his point of view and assumes, often quite supercilious, 
= a he is advocating is so self-evidently good that it doe 
— a scientifically accurate experiment to prove its value. J 
basen eia a using experimental evidence which at 1¢ 
Gant is n nonsense is reliance on uncontrolled experiment. 4 it 
b Prove scientifically” that a method you dislike should 
e accepted, use negative evidence; that is, point out that ther¢ is n 


A J 
Scientific experiment which absolutely proves that the method Y? 
l4 


st method. E 


accept, a: 


iy wt 
| 


| 
($ 


LISH | — 
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TEA -cound and call those who use it anyway dogmatic. But if 
dislike na “prove” with a show of science that the method you 

ou want = 


.; sound, use the trick of uncontrolled experiment. Devise 
ore discover whether or not students learn anything by your 
a tes 


TT ethod. They probably will, for students will learn something by 
sme ° 


a jae 
ee IPSN : 


e "y 


| 
i 





ae 
~ 


t any method if the teacher tries hard enough. But do not. con- 
ae our experiment. Do not devise a method for discovering 
ie fa students learn just as well by some other method, for they 
very possibly will. 


It is wise to remember that most of what we know about how to 
teach English we have learned from tradition, logic, and experience, 
not from scientific experiment. We need more sound scientific ex- 
periments; we will probably never have all we can use; and it iS 
wise to pay very careful attention to any positive experimental evi- 
dence—to any results of controlled experiments which prove that one 
method of teaching or one item of subject matter is in itself clearly 
‘superior to another. But it is folly to discard an item of subject 
matter or a method of teaching merely because nobody has proved 
conclusively by scientific experiment that it is useful. The art of 
teaching is far ahead of the science, and probably always will be. 
It is folly to rely on negative evidence to prove that one method of 
teaching is better than another. T he fact that there is,'so far as I 
know, no scientific evidence to prove that apples have vitamins +, Yy, 
and z does not prove that therefore bananas are full of vitamins 


7, Y, and 2. And it is folly to rely on an experiment which is not 


a ag controlled. In fact, one of the a-b-c’s of scientific method 
at it is unscientific to rely on an uncontrolled experiment. 


ral IT WORKS .. .” The practical moral which a teacher should l 


raw from the last few ‘s . ° hod 
z paragraphs is this: Never reject a method of 
teaching which you have found 


NO matter h ave found useful merely because someone says, 
to sup arg loudly or scornfully, that there is no scientific evidence 
expe Port uw; and never accept the evidence of any so-called scientific 
ac riment which is not carefully controlled. If someone attacks an 
‘epted method in the name of science, it is wise to ask him, Have 
ou clear scientific proof that the method you propose ts better? 


7 l have Probably given enough examples to show the ease with 
ich rushing to accept a new positive position may result in setae 
ense; and it occurs to me that there may be nothing more foolish 


1S 
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than calling attention to folly. Let me state as plainly 3) 


point I am trying to make. 


TIME TO SETTLE DOWN. ‘As a profession, we teachers z 
English have been growing up for over thirty years. It jg time for 
us to settle down. For historical reasons we have been confused 
We have had to adjust our teaching to the loss of an old t 
the beginning of a new, to new schools, to new Student 
objectives, and to a new psychology of learning, and all this in an 
unsettled period of wars, revolutions, and social change. We have 
tried many things and have been hospitable to many doctrines. “Bit 
now we have a generation and more of experience behind 
tried practically all things, let us seek wisdom and balanc 
pushing every new truth or seemin 
folly. . | 

I said that we should settle down, and so we should—not ‘as 
old people do before a fire, but as experienced sailors do when they 
make sure that their vessels are shipshape and watertight for a hard 
voyage. For we are just at the beginning of an exciting and arduous 
adventure whose success or failure will have untold significance for 


S, to new 


us. Having 
e and avoid 


the future of human civilization. That adventure is the attempt, 


really to educate all of the sons and daughters of an entire nation. 
During the last two or thre 


deciding that the 
that education s 
open privilege 
pay for it. Th 
adolescents, b 
as it would s 
veterans of t 


na ; Id. 
decision of magnitude without parallel in the history of the phe 
If we were not so bewildered by the voices of those who cry 2 
the decadence of Ame 


rican civilization, we would be amaz edt 
courage and vision of the American people. 

The adventure h few 
built, the colleges expanded, the teachers assembled. In the last use 
years we have had, as it were, a brief shakedown cruise, of ' 
a more modern metaphor, a trial flight to find out how airworthy the 
Plane is and where the bugs a 
serious adventure of trying to 


16 


y actually want this done. They have been deciding 
hould not be a limited privilege for the few, but an 
for all American youth; and that they are wiling F 
ey have been sending, not only the young hilaren Ki 
ut also the young men and women, and even—incredi í 
cem if we were not so close to the phenomenon” 


re. Now we must settle down 
educate all American youth. 


as I can the 


radition and | 


g truth we meet to the edge of 


e decades the people of America have been. 


dite 
he armed forces to the schools to be educated. It 1s 


en 
as just begun. Many of the schools have zi | 
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OB. Happily we teachers do not have 
THE arin si T iai oe of the conditions of the ad- 
ie ae ‘it shall be made cooperatively by millions of people 
pue f zs each with his own skilled work to do. There are 
a important things which as teachers of English we do 
an si da We do not have to finance the schools or build the 
r a pi the heating plants or manage the cafeterias, teach the 
ete social studies. But as teachers of English we do have a 
vost which is at the very heart_of education. We have the respon- 
bility of teaching students to use language intelligently as rs in 
strument of thought and communication; to speak, write, and re 


like educated human beings; and to be citizens of the republic of 
- letters; to the end that they may grow to be, not slaves or dolts or 


robots, but educated men and women in a free society. 

The task we have accepted is a central part of a great adventure. 
This adventure, like all true adventures, may succeed or may fail. 
But let it not fail because of our ignorance or folly. And let us help 


it to succeed by doing our share of the work with all the wisdom we 
have and can attain. 


COLLEGE ATMOSPHERE 
Cows were generally pastured upon most of the college campuses 
until 1850, and Pigs kept on the spot disposed of the garbage of 
ons. A dawning consciousness that these conditions were not 
What they should be appears in the votes of the Dartmouth faculty in 
i S. They recommended that “the college back yard be imme- 
diately cleaned” and that a fence be put up “such as shall keep out the 
Entrance of cows.” When we find them urging naively that “the Pal 
Periment of Scouring be made upon the windows of the recitation 
rooms,” it seems fair to assume that the practice of washing had not 
Previously been resorted to. 


—Christian Gauss in The Good Old Times. 
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Problems in Curriculum Design 
For the Junior High Schools , 


FRANK REH, Junior High School 10, Queens 


The Junior High School Curriculum Design Committee 
personnel includes superintendents, principals, assistant pr 
teachers, and assistant directors, is a sub-committee of th 
High School Curriculum, Planning Committee. The Desi 
mittee is charged with the responsibility of determining wh 
areas shall be included in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grams, and with the task of designing the framework on 
courses of study for these subject areas will be built. Thus the eur: 
riculum design bears to the course of study the same relation that 


> Whose 
INcipals, 
© Junior 


at Subject 
year pro- 


the architect's sketch bears to the final blueprint which gives the i- 


details, measurements, and materials necessary for the s 


uccessful 
completion of a building. 


In order to meet the requirements of our objectives for the pupil's . 


mental, physical, emotional, and social development for living in a- 


democracy, the committee has kept in mind the fact that the design 
must be flexible. This flexibility should permit a wide range of 


selection and interpretation of content to allow for variations among ` 
children and for special conditions in the home, the school, and the 
community. There must also be latitude for differences in teachers 
supervisors, and school facilities. | 
The much harassed word “integration” was thoroughly discussed 
by the committee. It was felt that integration of relevant material 


from numerous sources can and should take place within each sub- 


ject area. Thus information about scientists and inventors may 
integrated with English, science, or social studies. Where a tea 


teaches both English and social studies, certain phases of these sub- 
ject areas may be inte 


i s 
units of study or problems, but complete integration of the twe mein 


English and social Studies, is not generally feasible and was n 50° 
templated by the committee. There should, however, be ample P 
vision for maximum use of correlation and integration among 
various subject areas, . 1, «choo! 

The committee determined what the areas of the junior high aot 
curriculum should be, and, in a general way, what each arcé a 
encompass. The areas are indicated below : 

` Social Livin ers, 
Caldane, home room, assembly, student government, i? 
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CURRICULUM — $$$ a a 
school and community relations. 
e Arts, English —_ i i . 
g ee (including dramatic arts and choric speech) reading, 
listening. = 
Language Arts, Foreign Languages’ 
thematics ; i i : “ 
3 Arithmetic, general mathematics, applied arithmetic (business train- 
ing and commercial arithmetic). 
Science i 
Social Studies E j 
=| History, geography, civics, current events, human relations, consumer 
education, occupational information. i 
Health Education ta k; E 
Physical activities, social dancing, corrective work, hygiene, safety. 
Practical Arts and Home Economics 


Woodwork, metalwork, artcraft, printing, homemaking, dressmaking, 
artweaving, novelty, typing. ' 


Fine Arts i 
Drawing, painting, art appreciation. E 
Music . 
Group singing, orchestra, glee club, music appreciation. 
Once agreement as to the sub ject areas to be included wàs reached, 
the actual work of writing the designs for the various areas was the 


next step. For the sake of uniformity it was decided to organize and 
Present the element 


ing to the following outline: . 
= The Place of the area in the overall design. 
- Relative emphasis of various subdivisions of the area. . 


C. Possible latitudes of interpretation (for varying conditions of schools, 
a communities, etc.) 


Possible relationship with other areas (correlation, interrelation). 

lsien, apie of the committee was given the task of writing the 

it was d r an area in accordance with this framework. Whenever 

~ sulted <i necessary’or desirable, experts in the area were con- 

— and vin i a tentative report was presented to the-entire committee, 

nitke revised and edited until it met with the committee’s approval. 

and kija of special subjects such as art, home economics, science, 

the ¢ asic, the director of the subject or a representative sat with 

W ommittee in an advisory capacity. In some instances the design 

3s Outlined first by the director and then submitted to the com- 
mittee for Study, revision, and final action. ) 

r in the course of its deliberations the committee received numerous 

“quests from teachers for suggestions in procedure and for a clear 
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s of the design of each of the subject areas accord- 
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statement of the place of the teacher in’ th 
cedures.” Accordingly, the committee pre 
The Teacher in the Junior High School and 
in the Junior High School. 





© So-called ite 
pared two 


dure, 

In addition to writing the Design, the committee 
the duty of working out a time schedule to meet the require 
the proposed curriculum. Here, too, it was necessary 
a degree of flexibility while at the same time insuring 


for each of the accepted subject areas. Flexibility i 
two ways: © | 


ments of 


adequate time 


l. Practical arts, home economics, 
together with an indicated total of 
division of this time for any particular class, grade, 
school is left to the discretion of the 
Wishes to stress art in a particular s 
may assign three or more periods t 


fine arts, and mus 


eventh or eighth year class, he 
O art and reduce the stress on 
ly. In another grade this’ class 


ght get eight periods óf practical arts and none of 
art or music. This arrangement is open to the criticism that unless 
the Principal is careful to avoid it, some pupils may be entirely de- 
Prived of experience in one of the three subject areas during their 


j unior high school career. The chances that such a situation. may 
arise, however, are “smote, and the committee feels that the freedom 
which the plan a ows 


outweighs any possible disadvantage of the 


an 
scheme, In order to allay any fears, however, we suggest that 


e . + 1 . 
average desirable division of time would be: four periods of La 
tical arts, three or two periods of art, and one or two perio 
music, 

2. Several 


th 
i periods of unassigned time are allowed in the ad E 
and eighth years and, for the nonforeign-language group, also 1 č 
ninth year, These periods may be added to the minimum nu™ 
required in any of the subject areas. t have 
A number of Schools are rearranging their schedules so 2° | sever 
e one-hour periods a day instead of the more en ble 
na “Ave minute Periods. To permit this, or any other a° 
variation, the 


p à inutes 
time schedule indicates time allotments in ™ 


Well as in forty-five minute periods, 
20 © 


; Mono 


was charged vi 
to arrange for oe 


S achieved n ` 


; ic are grouped ; , 
eight periods per week. The 


te Or pupil in a | 4 
Principal. Thus, if a principal | 


Conceivably, in a very special” f. 
of art and no practical arts or - 


S [March pe 





CURRICULUM AREA 


- Practical Arts and H 


* For the more 
Schoo], But 


2 Periods of . 


and faculty to determine how thes 
areas other than 


Time Allotment 


, Social Living ' 


Guidance, home room, assembly, 
newspapers, student government, 
school and community, 


. Language Arts, English l 

. Language Arts—Foreign languages 
. Mathematics—Arithmetic | 
General Math., applied arithmetic | 


(business training, commercial 
arithmetic) 


. Science n 
. Social Studies 


—History, geog., civics, current 
events, human relations, consumer 


education—occupational information. 
- Health Education 


Physical activities (social danc- 
~. ing), corrective work, hygiene, 


Safety, | 
ome Economics 
Woodwork, metalwork, artcraft, 


artweaving, novelty, homemaking, 
typing, Printing, dressmaking. 


- Fine Arts 
Drawing, Painting, art apprecia- 
tion, 
10, Music 
TOTAL 
SASN Min. req. 


p- capable pupils only. 
nncipal and f 3 


e three areas i 


tis 4 


pal 
8, 9, 10. 





(Based on 35 period week) 
=- - MINIMUM NO. OF PERIODS 


PER WEEK 

7th Yr. Sth Yr. 9th Yr. 
Per. Min. Per. Min. Per. Min. 
3-135 3-135 3-135 
9-225 5-2235 5 _ 9275 
2*- 90 5% 225 
4-180 4-18) 5-225 
2- 90 2-9% 5-225 
aig. Bu Qe co we 180 
3-135. 3-155 * 3a ae 
2- 90 

8t 360 L 8t 360 
3 135 
30 32 30 
St 3t Oor Sf 


CURRICULUM 


aculty determine how these periods k. to be assigned to each 
in accordance with needs of a particular class, 
, Care must be exercised to insure that no pupil be denied some 
in “rience in each of these areas before leaving the school. An 
 allotmen Periods of industrial.arts, 


grade, or the 


average desin 
3 or 2 periods of art, and 1 or 


e periods are to be assigned to 


2l 
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. - ‘ . 4 
The committee has not yet completed its work and 
time schedule above must be considered merely tentatiy 


therefore the 
e. A humbe, 
of problems still remain to be solved, among these be 


: ; ing questions- Ser 
involving articulation with the senior high schools. Ch 


i ief of these 
is the question of the possible effect on the high school 


year (9th year) students are required to take two te 
studies instead of one term, as at present. Again, the ne 
ule permits foreign students to take five major prepared 
9th year; at present, no 9th year student in the senior 
permitted to take more than four major required sub 

The committee is eager to make the new program 
acceptable to all. It will, therefore, welcome constru 


jects, .. 


pals, teachers, and any other 
persons concerned with 


high schools of the city. 
FRANK REH 


y 


CHILDREN AND THEIR WORDS 


w and use more words than had been pea sei 
Tage reader used in the classroom introduces only 


Children kno 
Posed. The ave 


new words a year, But the average child acquires and uses more a 
5,000 new words a year, | th- 
Authority for the statement is Dr. Robert H. Seashor eo e 
western University, Working with his collaborators in this fi 
compiled this table of vocabulary sizes 
Age bas 


00 

ic words: age 5—9,600 words; age ag S 

Words; age 7—21,200: age 8—26,300; age 9—29,300; and a ords. 
In addition, children know large numbers of derivative W 


4 


S if all first 
TMS of sociaj 
w time Sched- 
subjects inthe 
high school is- 


workable and > 
ctive Criticisms ~ 


J. H. S: 10, Queens `- 


Fe 





policies in the junior, senior, and vocational ; 


i 
/ 





s 


- "o 
# 
m 


à | . i 
The Case for the Elimination of Visita 
for the Experienced Teacher 


BENJAMIN MAZEN 
Walton High School 


| In spite of the many efforts to perfect the fine 
the practice continues to be unpopular with the cl 
Moreover, most teachers, whose findings are entit] 


because of their strategic position as “visitees,” do not find that 
visitation improves instruction. (Antell, Henry “Teachers Appraise 
Supervision” Journal of Education Research, vol. 36, April, 1945, 
pp. 606-616) e : 

Supervisors in the city hi 
source of difficulty in teach 
the Association of First Ass 


tion 


art of visitation, 


ed to great weight 


gh schools know that visitation is a 
€r-supervisor relations. For example, 
istants in New York High Schools, in 


“3. The chairman’s cri 
tions beyond my control, such 
Preparation of the assignment. 

5. Whatever Praise appears in the report is obviously -designed as 
Sugar Coating to soften the blow of the adverse Criticism of the lesson, 

4. 1 consider these Teports part of the administrative routine and 
they don’t bother me, 


“g, The da 
by his continual 


t centers about condi- 
as pupils’ responsiveness in class and their 


irman has his own ideas and I have mine. I am irritated 
a suggestion as to how he would teach the lesson. 

1 The same thing is said each term. I get little real help from the 

20. The Suggestions are generally picayune. ` 

ne term I get one Suggestion; the next term the chairman thinks 
one. He is apparently never satisfied. 

Ost reports are a lot of insincere praise. I get few constructive 
would like to Set real help in improving. 


UP another 
té 


tions en. uggestions are usually general and vague, I would like sugges- 
ujq ining Specific illustrations and examples. 
tent the chai i ; i ime show no con- 
Sistent patt chairman's Suggestions over a period of time S 
t 
2. 


and ee 
tactless way in which he states it. . l 
Work, `~ “Sent the chairman’s attempts to frighten me into doing better 


c ”. The reports are so oblique and indirect that most of the time I 
annot tell Whether the chairman approves or disapproves of my work.” > 
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assroom teacher. ` 


he chairman is right in his criticism, but I object to the harsh _ ` 
S 
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In this article-it will be argued that the most effecti 

rove instruction is to do away with visitation o 
= rari However, the reasons for the low valuatio 
teachers ought first to be presented. 





ve way to 
f experi 


INITIAL SCREENING. Experienced teachers in th 
schools of New York are a well-trained group of 
workers who after meeting high eligibility requirements 
by an expert Board of Examiners after difficult com 
nations. During the period of probationary service, 
frequent, since the major concern of the supervisor d 
period is the teaching competence of the probationer. 
this careful system of selection is that incompetent te 
‘granted permanent tenure. Nevertheless, teachers 
subject to periodic visitation throughout their teachi 
writer knows of no other profession in which this 


for qualified, experienced workers. Teachers, not s 
clude that the ritual of vis 


skill"but also on their profe 
the most responsible duties 
` reconcile the many responsi 
with the discordant practic 


petitive eXami- 


The result of 
achers are not. 


bilities they assume, without supervision, 
e of visitation. © i 


ORIGINS. The Practice of visitation in the public schools, as is 
generally known, i 


public education system. Many decades ago, teachers lacked Pre: 
fessional stature so that it was deemed necessary to designate 
superintendents and/or Principals to supervise teachers just as ae 
men were hired to supervise unskilled labor. Though the teache 


. ; z i ed, 
1n our system in the mid-twentieth century are professionally train 
the tradition and practic 


The only change in our 


: . hea 
system has been the designation of the 
of the department as 


incipal 
ae the immediate foreman, though up Pi types 
iS still vested with the Power, sometimes exercised, to visit a achers 
of classes, from art to zoology. It is not surprising that te 


are 
wonder why they should be the victims of a historical lag. They $. 
confirmed in their V 


s tion ! 
med iew when they note that college instruc 
not identified typical 


a i 
a ° «@ . P on s 
ly with visitation, for the obvious edie un- 
the college instructor historically has never had the status ‘that su 
skilled laborer, (Ip Passing, it is not to be assumed, 
24 


1948) a 
im. 

ot Sue g 
n given it by 


e public high 
Professional ~ 
were licensed 


visitations are $ 
uring the trial ai 


continue to be ZER 
ng careers, The. |. 
practice prevails 
urprisingly, con- 

itation is a reflection not only on their- 
ssional integrity. Entrusted with one of — 
human society offers, they are unable to 





IS associated with the humble beginnings of our . 


. evail. . 
e of the mid-nineteenth century still pr y 





- that the supervisor may, 


yisITATION. 


enis agogi ining as a pre- 
defects a ation Absence of pedagogical training p 
Yy e 
absence o 


ching seems a much more plausible explanation.) 
requisite for teachine © 


. Teachers frequently resent visitation 
INCOMPATIBLE & Som ae They believe that there aS pres? 
because ee servi either self-imposed or imposed by his ins eal 
sure on the a only bas a friendly critic, but as a fault-finding in- 
oe . “When to this belief is added the fact that the supervisor 
spec Or. 


| ting officer, it is to be expected that distrust will be generated. 
is a rati , 


This distrust is a stubborn ineradicable fact since the role of aeg 
ofcer and friendly critic are incompatible. This distrust must no 


be overlooked, as it usually is, in any-appraisal of the practice. 


INVITATION TO ‘DICTATORSHIP. The opportunities for zas 
assertion of his position that visitation and the report oem pe 
the supervisor seem to place him on a level of importance a rm t 
teacher. In many instances the practice makes for authori — 
Patterns of supervisor-teacher relations, especially prone to deve op 
in a field where many of the standards are’ subjective, with wi < 
variation from one supervisor to another. When it is remembere 
by virtue of his position, compel acceptance 
ugh contrary to fact, then it will follow that 
th emotional and intellectual, to the achieve- 
pervision will have been erected. 


of his findings, even tho 
very great barriers, bo 
ment of democratic su 


ANACHRONI 
aspect of visitat 
Of the teacher. 
elow par, So 
“Xperience, ye 


SM. For many teachers the most objectionable 
ion is the accompanying nervous tension on the part 
Being tense, the teacher’s command serrate a 
me teachers will undergo this physiologically painfu 
rifiable through objective tests, no matter scorns 
rcassurances they are given: by supervisors. One writer has ridicu > 

OSE supervisors who follow a well-known formula, “Tiptoe into 
n lassroom, , .. Find an inconspicuous place in the rear of on rt 

ail inconspicuous as possible in taking notes lest the ai 
“come Nervous . , , say nothing but record as ate (Spar 
ference first praise the teacher, then point out her faults A i e 
Harold T ester day’s Supervisory Formula” Secondary on ia 
n American Life, 1941, pp. 320-321). Writers may poke 
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t in college teaching are to be attributed to the 
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practice, but the practice goes on to the great physical distre 
many teachers. l | 

To summarize the reasons given for the low valu 
give visitation: Visitation is an unprofessional ana 
purposes of which are distrusted by teachers, the res 
the creation of barriers to democratic supervision, 


SS of 


ation teachers 
chronism, the 
ult of Which js 


: . the by “Product | 
of which is nervous tension, Must not this valuation necessarily | 


al teacher, ang, 


lead to poorer morale on the part of the individu 
poorer esprit de corps on the part of the faculty? 


ELIMINATE VISITATION. These considera 
-writer to suggest that serious thought ought to 
advisability of eliminating visitation for the exp 
Visitation would continue for substitute teachers, 
not more than seven years of experience and for 


vite supervisors to observe them 
would cease, - 


be given to the 
erienced teacher, 
for teachers: with 


No doubt this solution will seem heretical, at first glance, to most 
upervisors and teachers who have | 


supervisors and some teachers, s 
been thoroughly conditioned by pr 


of this proposal that may be antici 
tedly there are b 


: ought to be eliminated. Given time and perseverance they will be 
eliminated, But 


i even with its present faults the system of visitation 
is indispensable because it improves instruction. The difficulty with 
this line of rebuttal is that it overlooks the disagreement of ‘“‘visitees 

_ —who find that it neither improves instruction nor improves morale. 
It seems clear that Visitation, even visitation at its best, would be 
found objectionable because it is based on untenable assumptions. 
Thus, all Pleas for improved methods in visitation can at best Te- 


sult in palliatives, since they take for granted the continuation ° 
the practice. The 


evailing practices. Their criticism 


. š ° IGH 
one weakness in a very able article in H | 
Points (Isaacs, W 


- and Kolodny, J. Towards @ Theory of ae 
won, Hiem Points, May, 1946), an article which contained s 
cellent suggestions for removal of present objectionable pacia 
is that it failed to grapple with the root of the problem—is an 


tion at its best defensible? 


DESIRABLE OU 
abandonment of yi 


26 


| the 
TCOMES, Many gains will be achieved PY 7 
Sitation, Removing the spotlight from the 


$ 





1948) 





tions lead the 


teachers who in- _ 
- For other teachers, visitation 


pated will run as follows: Admit- ; 
ad practices and bad practitioners of visitation. They 


| 





4 


eae ee aoe = aS Ee = 


a 
AEAT 


ing it on other elements in the learning process will immea- 
and focus 


in his work. It is a curious fact that in 
id the teacher in 
— gurably al 


departments supervision consists more or less exclusively of 
ar T Other avenues for the improvement of instruction have 
T d in many cases because so much time is spent on the 
heen slig ae i conference and the writing of the report 
vat ms What are these now often neglected avenues? The 
hey pool be mentioned as examples of the services that could 
7 rendered by the supervisor and welcomed by the teacher, who will 
no longer see the chairman in the role of fault-finding inspector : 
the preparation of lesson plans, study skills materials, materials for 
the development of critical thinking, testing programs, periodic sur- 


veys of current contributions in the literature of the departments’ . 


subject fields and notices of courses, exhibits and meetings of special 
interest to the teachers in the department: the planning of experi- 
mental curricula; the building of an audio-visual aids program and 
professional library for the department ; the expansion of the extra- 


_ curricular program related to the department. 


INTERVISITATION. A ve 
ment of instruction that is no 
Visitation by teachérs. The wr 
tion is so distasteful to many teachers that they transfer to inter- 
visitation some of their aversion to visitation. It is to be hoped that 
this approach, which gives t 


obese he teacher an opportunity to learn by 
4 Serving (as a Substitute for the present system of learning by 
fing observed), will be more widely followed. 


UNSOUND ARGUMENTS. 


Must be considered. 


teachers y be urged that visitation is needed as a check on lazy 
normally ow efficient a device can it be when it is remembered that 
out of a Supervisor will observe the teacher two periods per term 
Hc total of some 400 teaching periods per term? Can it be 

i “Te are no methods other than the inefficient method of visita- 
ing with the small number of teachers in this classifica- 


ry promising avenue for the improve- 
t as popular as it should be is inter- 


At this point certain special cases 


. “Ore 
tion? oping 


m, may be urged, too, that visitation does result in the T 
hee teacher whose work has deteriorated so much that he has 
e 
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iter suggests that the practice of visita- 


competent, Again, the number of teachers in this category 
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is very small. For this handful of teachers, evidence 

ing will be available in abundance even if Visitation 

It is naive to suppose that evaluation of a teacher’s w 
arrived at unless observed directly. | 
A TRIAL? It is hoped that a prima facie case has been presets 
for the elimination of visitation for experienced teachers on = . 
basis of which a trial period of two or three years eile 


of bad 
is eliminated 
otk cannot be 


Of supervision ’ 
without visitation at a few schools may be justified. Beat 


No difficulty 
School facul- - 
d morale, Te- 


will be found, it may be predicted, in securing volunteer 
ties for this experiment. If it is found that improve 
sulting from the concession that professional worker 
watching, better supervisor-teacher relations, 
cooperative school community appear in the 
experiment, the change in procedure advocat 
then be indicated for all schools. 


and a more genuinely. 


CIC), 


LIBRARIES ` . 
rary,” wrote Sir William Osler to a friend 
S much better returns than mining R pi 
ey be better invested than in expanding the 
which a library provides? Yet the New 
ents evidently thinks otherwise for it has 
st the recommendation of aid to libraries 


“Money invested in a lib 
some forty years ago, “give 
d how, indeed, could mon 
facilities for enlightenment 
York State Board of Reg 
rendered a decision again 
during 1948, | 


Amy Loveman—S aturday Review of Literatur? 
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teach. . 


S do not.need er 


schools conducting the 
ed in this article would 


r 


~ 
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The Academic First Assistant: 
An Appraisal 
SOL HOLT 


t 


George Westinghouse Vocational High School 


Three years have elapsed since the New York City Board of 


‘ners first licensed candidates for the newly ‘established posi- 
ron) First Assistant in Academic Subjects. Teachers appointed 
mp chairmanships are now completing their probationary ap- 
pointment just as the Board of Examiners has scheduled its third 
examination in this field. At the time the new license was announced, 
there was much discussion of its significance as a trend and its 


values for the improvement of instruction. The May 1945 issue 
of Hich PoInts,* for example, carried an article entitled The First. 


Assistant in Academic Subjects, in which the writer indicated the 
inadvisability of creating this new hybrid license for vocational high 
schools (and small academic high schools) in preference to the-usual 


Subject field first assistants (English, mathematics, social studies; 


etc.). On the other hand, a recent survey of the duties and activities of 
First Assistants in Academic Schools** indicated that there was 
toom for much improvement in the traditional activities and duties 
of chairmen. It may be that these two concepts of supervision 
(Academic First Assistant and Subject First Assistant) may have 


something to offer each other both as to the elimination of faults and 
© improvement of efficiency. 


7 
` 


SOME OBJECTIONS. The new supervisory position of Aca- 
emic First Assist 


" ant was originally criticized because the Academic 
fame a Mere much too large for adequate supervision by one 
duties | ic. the basis of the traditional concept of chairmanship 

lS Proved to be entirely correct. Academic Department 
aie | some schools ranged as high as 40 teachers. What this in- 
€part : actual Practice may be judged by the- fact that a typical 
[À Sem c, chairman was responsible for the work of 200 subject 
grades or the preparation and revision of syllabi in 17 different 

s, for the selection and purchase of books for the same number 
a total of eighty classroom observation reports per 
or the Preparation and administration of approximately 17 


&rades, for 
erm, f 


` a 
wk a Berger: P irst Assistant in Academic Subjects; High Points, May, 1945, 
nducted by the First Assistants’ Association. 
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/ bly programs) as well as an avalanche-of clerical and adm; 
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different final. examinations, for the supervision of four to 


er ‘ation: eight 
extra- or co-curricular activities (clubs, publications, Squads S 


; aSSem. 
work attendant upon the conscientious administration of 
ias quickly recognized that the aggregate work of tw 
(English and social studies) could not be done as well 
oughly by one. Consequently, a system of assistant ch 
devised in most vocational high schools to relieve first 
many administrative duties and thereby permit them to 
of their time to the primary supervisory task of impro 
tion. Wherever this system of sub-chairmen was tri 
to be most effective, for it assured the completion of n 
cal and administrative duties by sub-chairmen and 

assistants with the time needed to accomplish their 
jective—the improvement of instruction. Academic s 
do well to consider seriously this system of assigni 
(called a sub-chairman) to execute department’adminis 
such as calling substitutes, covering classes, checkin 
receiving and distributin 
mimeograph squads, se 
schedules, etc, 


O chairmen 
Or as thor- 
airmen was 
assistants of 
devote most 


g bookrooms, 
g supplies, preparing stencils, supervising. 
nding notices, arranging film and -radio 


Another objection raised to the position of Academic First Assis- 


tant was that no one man could be a thorough scholar and expert 
in two such areas as En 


would therefore lose 
ment. In practice, h 
lar subject fields 

Teacher cómmittee 


prestige in the eyes of half an academic mike. 
owever, lack of thorough scholarship in part! 


S in subject areas carried the major wer 2 
syllabi revisions, choice of texts, etc. In addition the level of on ast 
ship needed in most vocational and academic high schools dies: 
tax the knowledge, training or ability of the chairmen. that 
A further objection to the academic chairman’s ‘license was re- 
first assistants would begin work in schools which had = ade 
ceived the services of department chairmen. Therefore much a 
work” would be necessary to establish the chairman’s amare > 
course, this argument would have been valid of any chairmen mery 
ject field or academic) appointed to schools which did not a 
have such Positions. Surprisingly enough this spade WOT peers 
necessary only in so far as it related to the administrative 
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1943) 


nistratiye : 
a depart- l 


ving instruc- 
ed it- proved 
ecessary cleri- 
provided first _ 
primary ob- . 
chools might 
ng a teacher — 
trative details 


glish and social studies. Such a chairman 


5 'aipated. 
did not prove to be the handicap anticipated. 


è 





ACADEMIC FIRST ASSISTANT- 


‘onal schools. Vocational school teachers of academic sub- 
7 yor rained and taught in the -tradition of academic schools in 
jects— T 


|—welcomed department chairmen. Many teachers expressed ` 
general— 


: ip, the need for classroom help, and the 
= a a Ragen Administrative officers, on the other 
“erg ind difficulty in relinquishing supervisory authority formerly 
a i accepting first assistants as specialists in their - field. 
orton the first year of the new license, for example, some first 


assistants, in addition to supervising their huge academic depart- 


ments, were subjected to cafeteria and hall patrol, to heavy teach- 
ing loads, to checking attendance and discipline, to a censorship 
of their mail and to humiliating reprimands and challenges of 
authority in the presence of teachers. Fortunately these difficulties 
were quickly resolved in favor of first assistants. After three years 
of “spade work,” chairmen in vocational schools are in the process of 


being accorded the same prerogatives as their academic school 
brethren. P 


BENEFITS. An additional criticism of the Academic Chairman’s 
license was based on the belief that the new academic license was 
a reversion to a discarded continuation school practice of issuing 
licenses for teachers of “academic subjects.” This criticism has 
Proved to be wholly unwarranted. Instead of creating difficulties, the 
combination of English and social Studies in one department has 


made Possible a most effective integration of classroom work. 
Specifically the breakdow 
the following : 


l. Core curriculum classes (English and social studies) have been organ- 
ized, syllabi prepared 


and subject matter fhtegrated without difficulty or 
- departmental friction. - ' 


* 
: Integration betw 


l een class and extracurricular work of English and 
Social studies tea 


chers has been simple because teachers of both subjects 
‘ve met at regular conferences, have been on common department com- 
mittees and ha 


ve discussed common problems without being aware of 
department barriers. 


Materials and e 
‘sual-aid mate 
Phlets and cla 


Tough one cl 
arriers, 


quipment have been used by teachers of both subjects. 
rial, picture files, library facilities, texts, maps, pam- 
Ssroom supplies have been interchanged by teachers 
earing house authority without hindrance of departmental 


Teachers of both subjects have been aware of and have pursued com- 


3] 


ve 





n of the subject barriers has made possible . 
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5. It has offered greater opportunities for the discussi 
solution of such common problems as the slow lea 
the nonacademically minded student, the low I.Q, 
of attendance, cutting, discipline, guidance, etc. 


On and Cooperatiy 
mer, the ; onte è 
Student, and matter 

On the basis of three years of successful functioni 
doubt that the Academic First Assistants’ License has Proved ; 
usefulness. Not only has it demonstrated that the . its 
for improving instruction need not be overwhelmed 
` of clerical and administrative duties, but it also has 
towards the inauguration of changes in the tradit 
a subject chairman in the academic high school. 


by an: avalanche 
Pointed the way 
ional concept of 


THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY 


= Course, every schoolboy knows that moonshine consists only 
of the reflected rays of the Sun, but it is still far from universally 
understood that there is scarcely a phenomenon on earth the orig 
A mics cannot be similarly traced ‘back to the energy radiated DY 
un. | 


George Gamow—The Birth and Death of the Sun 
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-the distinctions to 


i Philosophy, as it con 


..- 


Some Philosophical Roots of Education 


-` HYMAN STOCK 7 
High School of Music and Art 


Any earnest discussion of education will soon carry the partici- 
ants into the realm of philosophy ; and this should not be astonish- 
ing for behind any educational theory there lies a philosophy, a 
Weltanschauung, or body of first principles, which influence the 
choice of educational objectives and offer justification for specific 
procedures. While the educational system of a teacher is not a func- 
tion of his philosophy in the strictest mathematical sense, there is 
almost always a sort of consonance, or harmony, between the two. 


=- TWO OPPOSING VIEWS. This article proposes to examine 
the philosophic background of two educational systems, the tradi- 


tional, and the one that has come to be known as the progressive. 
For the sake of clarity and emphasis in exposition the extremes of 


both positions are given, but the reader will not find it hard to 
understand that the necessi 


frequent contact between the o 


pposing philosophies have given rise 
to a certain amount 


of eclecticism, or give and take, that has blurréd 
some extent. | 


BEING AND KNOWING. The most important problems of 


episode o; cerns education, are already indicated in an 
interloc face by Xenophon in his Life of Socrates. One of the 
an feel rs has just struck the table and said, “Socrates, I can see 
ie; the table, but when you speak of ‘tableness’ I have no 
is beca f what you are saying.” Whereupon Socrates replies, “That 
table bnt you have the organs necessary to see and to feel the 
‘tablen ve Spparently lack the organ necessary to become aware of 
S, namely, a mind.” Here we have two of the principal 
i t Philosophy, namely, that of ‘being,’ or ontology, and 
Problen knowing, or epistemology; and if we add to these the 
. -™ of ethics, or conduct, we have the three important philoso- 
Phical Probl 


: €ms which have implications for educational theory and 
Practice. 


ONTOLOGY. The most significant question in ontology is the 
Status of 


that entire realm of being that is distinguished from the 
33 
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948) 
physical; that is, (a) our general concepts of logic, es an 
ethics; (b) the mathematical axioms, theorems, and laws; (€) the 
propositions and truths of geometry; (d) the laws of x 


; _ Science, like 
the conservation of energy and mass, and the uniformity of nature 


One view, advanced by Plato, elaborated by the mediaeval realists 
and held, probably, by the majority of western thinkers, is that these 
concepts and laws have an existence with the following ch 
tics: they are real, and of greater validity than the physi 
which offers mere examples of them or of their Operation; 
an objective, absolute existence apart from man, who discoy 
they are permanent, unchanging, eternal: they underlie and 
the structure of the universe, which, to use a scholastic ph 
‘inform’; and they account for the essential rationality o 
verse, its beauty, and its worth. Of special significanc 
ontological systems of this sort is the existence of God, 

_ keystone of the entire structure, creator of this as of t 
universe; God is not only the universal 
to be the support of the material wo 
moral realm. 

This system of philoso 
lectual and emotional nee 


thetics, 


cal world, 


determine 
rase, they 


e in most, 
Who is the 
he. material 
‘fons et origo; but continues 
rid and the sanction, of the 


phy so clearly satisfies the various intel- 
ds of mankind that I believe I need do no 
more than point out what some of these are, to account for the favor 
it has had and still enjoys: (1) the need for a belief in the existence 
of a permanent substrate for the changing phantasmagoria, of ot 
outer world; (2) the desire for a knowable and fixed truth that wil 
explain the pbhenomeng of the world rationally; (3) the search for 


security in the bosom of a sympathetic God Who gives purpose t0 
our existence here and b 


what seems to us finite in 
contributes to an ultimate, 


The view of the 
the traditional philo 
the pragmatist rega 
trace their ancestry 


“Everything is in a flux and nothing abides,” and Protagora, “a 
said, “Man is the measure of all things.” To understand this = Hid 
tial difference, perhaps it will help to keep in mind the factors doc- 
Probably influenced the thinking of the pragmatists. (1) The 0 
trine of evolution, which has had such a vogue, offered a we 
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mau ; rd, 
tellects as irrational, immoral, or absu 
absolute harmony. 


ile 
pragmatic school is essentially different. e 
Sophy regards the immaterial realm as a 
rds it as inescapably relative. The pragmatis 


aracteris- - 


they haye ; 
ers them; ` 


f the uni- | a 


. ° bd n 
eyond, and in whose infinite being even 


A i sald, — 
to two Greek philosophers, Heraclitus, who 


KES 
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out for the 


di 
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1d different from the fixed and immutable one of the abso- 
ine $2) The success of science, with its emphasis upon a working 
Ae seems to mark a departure from the indispensability of 
ypo : 


fixed and absolute truth. (3) The elaboration of the various SyS- : 
a 


of non-Euclidean geometries had the same effect, as did the 
i up of systems of mathematics that started from arbitrary 
a and postulates and arbitrary rules of procedure and pro- 
ceeded to erect consistent systems. (4) In another important direc- 
tion, the anthropological research of the nineteenth century did much 
to foster the notion that mores, morals, and the laws of society and 
esthetics are relative to some geographic, economic, or ethnic milieu. 
(5) The study of philology seemed to show that our basic concepts— 
those contained in words—did not coincide from language to lan- 
guage, and that an abstract term in one language contained overtones 
and elements not in the equivalent term of another; while the same 


concept seemed to change its meaning or content in the course of 
time. 4 : y 


According to the Pragmatic view, then, the status of this non- 
material realm ïs that of an intellectual construct, which man works 
Purpose of understanding his environment, adjusting 

himself to it, and controlling it. The status of mathematical, scien- 
tific, esthetic, and ethical laws is hypothetical and provisional, their 


sole virtue being their ability to work and to produce results. They 
are not discovered, for they have no independent or prior existence, 
but are made by man just 


; as he makes tools and other instruments in 
his effort to ad just himself to his environment. They are ‘verified’ in 
the literal sense of being ‘made true’ by their ability to get results. 

Truth; therefore, is:simply an index of the workability, or efficacy 
of a postulate, hypothesis, or method. Over against the existence 
of a fixed body of natural law operating in a completed universe, 
the bragmatist allows the possibility of an unfinished world, or one 
™ evolution, subject to changing or pluralistic sets of laws; while, 

th respect to the existence of God and of an individual life beyond 
> One, the pragmatic position is, generally, agnostic. 
his different ontological viewpoint accounts for some of the 
fundamental q 


ifferences in the educational theories of the ‘essential- 
Ists,’ Who 


and the t 
If the 
© st 


are generally associated with the former point of view, 
Progressives,’ who are generally associated with the latter, 
re is a fixed and absolute body of ideas and laws underlying 
ructure and behavior of the universe, then we can understand 
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the emphasis on what, for want of a better term, is called ind 
tion, that is, the learning of this body of truths; we can un 
the emphasis on scholarship and on the essentials; we can a 


the aptness of such phrases as ‘the 


tune with the infinite.’ For, to be in possession of these + 


_ be in possession of the secret of the 


as well as of the good and the beautiful. But, if man is 


his naturalistic setting, that is, as a 
self to nature, and if these truths and 


hypothetical, and ‘instrumental,’ then we can undefeta 
sis on procedure, on method, on experience, on the 
solution of problems, on the scientific testing of. hypothe 
the control of the environment throu 


various ‘activities’ 
EPISTEMOLOGY, Perhaps the 


“nature of mind. In its modern 

put by Descartes, who saw in th 
which acted upon, and was acte 
‘res extensa’ The Possibility of 
parate entities has given rise t 
bizarre solutions—I mention onl 
and the ‘epiphenomenalism’ of 
gested the radical solution ofa 
consciousness entirely, 
a physical reaction of 
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Octring- 
derstang 
PPreciate 


search after truth, ‘gettin gtk 


behavior of the entire universe 
, 


: regarded in 
creature trying to 


concepts are mere] 
nd the empha- 
empirical, on the 


ses, and on 
gh preliminary training in the 


most significant question in 


point of view of educational theory—is the 
form the problem was most clearly 
e mind an entity, the ‘res cogitans, 
d upon by, the physical world, the 
interaction between these two dis- 
0 so many problems and to such . 
y the ‘occasionalism’ of Malebranche 
Huxley—that the behaviorists sug- 
bandoning the concept of mind and 
preferring to see in all so-called mental states 


the body and the nervous system and, in 
thought itself, merely a 


Pragmatists leans much 
than toward the traditio 
ing to their naturalistic 
with certain native ten 
them specially determi 
Particular structure an 
is not some intellecty 
a way of the body's p 
the external world, 


dencies, power 
ned and condit 


vocal or subvocal reaction. The view of ge 
more toward the behavioristic view of wei 
nal conception of mind as an entity. Accor d 
Philosophy, man is an animal who is endowe 


—_ f 
S, impulses, and instincts, p 
ioned by a nervous system Of © 


m, 
d stage of evolution. M ind, therefore, for = és 
al entity connected with a physical body, bu sal 
ehaving, or reacting, in response to $ timuli fr 


1 IE . _— m a 
Mind, or thinking, in the pragmatists’ view, ™ y 
be said to be an ac 


to the environment, 


The traditional answer to the e 
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spUCATION AND PHILOSOPHY 


nature 0 En and to the learning of a fixed and essential body of 
planes ccounts for the concern for training and disciplining 
knowledge; Ae mind by a particular series of studies and disciplines 
this -= ont to enable the mind to grasp the eternal steseciune 
ae deri concatenation of the realm of ideas. The pragmatist’s 
ne li qidir of mind explains his emphasis on personal ex- 
ari and interest, on activity, on the purposive solving of prob- 
ms as the best preparation for the individual's mre. to a 
particular environment at a given moment; it explains the definition 
of learning as doing, and the inductive, empirical approach as out- 
lined in the problem-solving technique of Dewey, with its emphasis 
on gathering the data, and the drawing up and testing of a good 
hypothesis. / 


/ 

ETHICS. One’s ethics, or theory of conduct, is, in effect, a corol- 
lary of one’s ontology. According to the traditional point of view, 
there exists an absolute realm of fixed norms for the behavior of 
individuals and societies; and God Himself, omnipotent, omniscient, 
and benevolent, is the creator, authority, and sanction of this code. 
Upon learning God's will, through revelation, illumination, or the 
study of His ways and manifestations, the wise and good man and 

the ideal society will strive to conform. i 
The Pragmatist’s view of conduct, on the other hand, is purely 
naturalistic. Lookirig at man as a living creature in a particular 
environment, he looks for the rationale of human conduct in his 
adjustment to his environment. He does not think it necessary to 
appeal to external sanctions, but thinks that an adequate explanation 
and justification of moral conduct can—indeed, must—be found in 
© individual and social consequences of any act. Morals may be 
Said to be the mores of a group, enforced by consequences and re- 
enforced by social pressure; conscience ts the voice of custom. The 
touchstone of morality is its efficiency as a factor in survival and 
adaptation to environment. Society, or gregarious living, ts simply 
3 more effective way of living and of controlling the environment, 
and, by education, makes possible the transfer in space and in time 
of the discoveries and tools of mankind. Sea od ; 
_ “his difference in attitude accounts for the emphasis in the tradi- 
tional education on religion, and on an eternal body of moral and 
Juridica] law, as well as on the philosophy of history that sees the 
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working of providence in the history of man’s affairs; it acco 
as well, for a certain tendency to conform to accepted autho 
This difference, once more, accounts for the pragmatist’s pref 
for explanation through naturalistic factors and for 


upon the study of nature and the physical environme 


948) 
unts, 
rities, 


his emphasis 
nt, 


; s and upon - 
the criterion of workability and efficiency. It explains the readiness _ 


' of the pragmatist to experiment with new forms of social Structure 
and behavior, and his emphasis upon the criterion: of effe 


ctive sur- 
vival. 


= 


SUMMARY. The educator, like the mariner sailing the open sea, 
likes to have some fixed points of reference to guide him. The tradi- 
tionalist, or essentialist, finds them in the indep 

eternal existence of a fixed body of truths and 
tuted by a wise and good God for the regimen 
man. For him the function of education, in 
Hutchins, is the ‘search after truth and the traini 
pragmatist, or naturalistic 
the adjustment of man t 


laws of conduct, insti- 
of the universe and of 
the words of R. M. 
ng of the minds? The 


o his environment, and is content to limit 
the scope of his working and his thinking to what is feasible and 
knowable. For him the function of education, in the language cur- 
rent at the moment, is ‘the making of soci 


While the student of education will find that both essentialist and 
progressive are in 


l practical agreement on many specific problems in 
education, he will yet find it important to bear these fundamentally 
different points o 


practices and the direction of many thinking educators of today. 


CNOC 


SPEECH 
A long-winded lawyer had been talking for'so long that the 
magistrate eventually made n 


. e 

o attempt to conceal a yawn. With an 
Sarcasm, the lawyer said: “I sincerely trust that I am not unduly tr 
Passing on the time of this , 


i court?” 
‘There is some differen 


E- ce,” came the reply, “between trespassing 
ime and encroaching on eternity.” . 


—Man of the World. (Great Britain) 


On t 


erence 


endent, absolute, and — 





Philosopher, finds a relatively fixed point in’ 


ally competent citizens. - 


f view in mind to understand the doctrines and 


an ea 


ee 


t 
- 
Se can ee a ee 
aw eee ~~ 
‘ 


pm ta "T ee ee v7 


md 
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The Antiquarian’s Corner 


he late Professor William Lyon Phelps was once distressed that 
The la 


lt “Young 
d Stover at Yale any longer. He fe 
hardly cata literature inclined more and more toward Dick 
e Buck Rogers. To a reading public accustomed to Super- 
cha ae Merriwell of Yale seemed less and less godlike a figure.”* 
man, 


T 
j l into his glory. The 
Stover of Yale is coming back into 
p who in his youth avidly read Stover at Yale and other 
— of school life by Owen Johnson, recently noticed that many 
of the Owen Johnson novels have been reprinted. l 


Owen Johnson was born on August 27, 1878, the son of Robert 
Underwood Johnson, author, diplomat, and editor of C entury. While 
at Lawrenceville School near Princeton, Owen Johnson edited the 
Lawrenceville Literary Magazine. Later he attended Yale. 


In The Varmint, The Prodigious Hickey, The Tennessee Shad, 
and Skippy Bedelle, Owen Johnson created an American gallery of 
school characters as famous as the S talky characters of Kipling’s 
books of English school life. Johnson continued the adventures of 
John Humperdink Stover, the central character of the Lawrenceville 
stories, in a satire of university life, Stover at Yale. 

You may wonder wh 


in earlier days, stories which are considered juvenile fiction. The 
Antiquaria 


n will repeat what he wrote some time ago in a discussion 


of Stalky & C 0.” These books written about boys are not entirely for 
boys. There a 


“re passages in the Johnson novels that are meant for 
adults. Teach 


“rs especially will find episodes and reflections that will 
wince or chuckle. 


. There’s one notable chara 
In fiction. Lawrenceville h 
a Mr, Hopkins, “alias Luc 
Latin line and di 
line of teachers 


cter who belongs to the gallery of teachers 
ad its counterpart of Kipling’s Mr. King, 
jus Cassius, alias The Roman, master of the 
stinguished flunker of boys.” He was one of the long 

of Latin of bygone days derisively known as gerund- 
grinders, a term in use since the eighteenth centry and popularized 
By Carlyle in Sartor Resartus. Mr. Hopkins knew all the tricks and 
Subterfuges employed by the pupils and had a sarcastic tongue with 
which he defi 


a Putting a new pupil at his ease: 
Dan aa r 


poh: “Corn Pays Off at Yale,” Saturday Evening. Post, November 
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y the Antiquarian is going back to books read 


ed all the rules of modern pedagogy. Here is his method i 
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1948 
“Dear me, who’s here? Another delegate to this congress of a 
tillating intelligences?” : 3 : 

The Roman was hipped on the matter of syntax, es 
distinction between a gerund and a gerundive—over 
is made these days. His favorite question was: 

“Third line, fifth word—gerund or gerundive?” 

The Latin lesson in the The Varmint is on a par with 
Stalky & Co. The Lawrenceville lads were able to solve 
used by the various masters but they were baffled by T 
technique. The usual termination of a lesson, 
been flunked and the marking book resembl 
this Vale: 

“I have in the course of my experience as a teac 
with mere idiots: but for sheer, determined, mon 
I have never met the equal of this aggregation. I tr 
painful, disgraceful, dishearteni 
repeated. You may go.” 


pecially on th e 


the lesson in 


How Dink Stover finally devised a system whereby even the most- 
y when called on to distinguish 


backward student answered correct] 
between a gerund and gerundive m 
The Antiquarian often r 
them how well off they 

Stover himself 
gerundive in the 


akes for most amusing reading. 


are now. 


received coaching, memorized every gerund and 
erun lesson. Then signals were agreed on. “Absolute 
rigidity on Stover’s part denounced the gerund, while a slight wrig- 
- gling of his sensitive ears betrayed the approach of the abhorrent 
gerundive,” 


For six days The R 


sent the brightest boys to the board as he went up and down examin- 
ing books. He tried alt 


ernating systems, asked for a few gerunds z 


4 Tow and then switched to the gerundive. To no avail as the boys 
guessed correct! 


y. Once ina while Dink would answer with a chans° 

of pace, purposely getting a few wrong to confuse The Roman. 

But as the Tennessee Shad knew, “You couldn’t beat The Rom 
_ At the end of the week The Roman‘arrived with a new ye 
6 iner, The boys knew that the master had a trick of his © in 

We will now take up our daily recreation,” said The Roma”. e 

a gentle voice, “It has been a matter of pleasure to me—not are 
with a little Surprise—to note the sudden affection of certam sual h 
of this class for those elusive forms of Latin grammar known ° 
49 


n 


Which little figs 


the sy stems _ 


her, had to deal 
umental asininity- 
ust this mornings 
ng experience may never, never be | 


eads this part to his Latin pupils to show 


oman was mystified. Suspecting collusion, he 


after whole rows had T 
ed a sea of red, was. 
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ANTI QUARIAN’S CORNER 


pi yundive. I had despaired, in my unbelief d had de- 
gerund p a satisfactorily impressing their subtle distinctions on 
spaired, ek say athletic, imaginations. It seems I was wrong. 
certain, : enough faith. I am sorry. It ts evident that these Scylla 
I ed ale dis of prosody have no longer any terrors for you, Lentz. 
an , . 
I right?” l pei i 

t~ ; fir” said P. Lentz hesitatingly. | 

“SŞo—so—no terrors? And now, Lentz, take up your book, take 
it up. Direct your unfailing glance at the first paragraph, page sixty- 
two. Itis there?” w 

“Yes, sir.” p R 

“Pick out the first gerund you see. l 

The Roman had the pupils there. In their desperation they called 
any likely word a gerund or gerundive while he crowed, “Too bad— 
old methods must make way for new ideas. Too bad, then you did 





have one chance in two and now, where in the whole wide world will- 


you find a friend to help you?” 


“The carnage was terrific, the scythe passed over them with the 
old-time sweep, laying them low.” i 
Only Dink Stover was unmoved. He admired The Roman for his 


ability to beat the pupils in a game of wits. He was proud of him- 
Self too f 


Self had 


not been caught. What’s more he had learned the truth of 
an old cl 


assroom adage. If the pupils spent half the time doing the 


red that they spend in trying to discover ways of getting 
out of doi 


work ng work, they wouldn’t have to devise ways of escaping 
. WOrk, i 


Stover was asked: 
ee 


Well, if you have to, how are you going to spot the gerund and 
gerundive?” ‘ P 


te > 
I don’: need to; I’ve learned em,” 


said Dink laughing. 
Morris ROSENBLUM 


Samuel J. Tilden High School 


INCENTIVE TO LEARNING 


For I assure you, there is no such whetstone to sharpen a good wit, 
and encourage a will to learning, as is praise. Let your scholar be 
never afraid to ask you any doubt, but use discreetly the best allure- l 
Ments ye can to encourage him to the ane 


—Roger Ascham in The Scholemaster (1570) 


ål. 
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or he had made The Roman change his system and he him- 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH TO THE SOCIAL STupr 
Broadly speaking, contemporary events and directions have se | 
constituted the compass by which the social studies have ies S 
themselves. More narrowly, however, the social studies have a 
main, drawn upon both the social sciences and the field of čen the 
education for their objectives, content, and methodology. If the K a 
studies are to continue growing, they must seek to keep apace De 
the forward thrusts in the fields of the social sciences and ra 
education. Unfortunately, however, a closer examination E 
has been taking place in these two broad areas wi 
social studies are lagging behind. Ma Stow fiat the 
=. What, specifically, are these new directions of which we in th | 
field of the social studies are either unaware or unmindful? ; 


NEW DIRECTIONS. We do not seem to be cognizant of the fact 
that the very character of the social sciences has been undergoing a | 
profound change. As far back as 1925, H. E. Barnes in his New 
History and the Social Studies had already drawn attention to the 
fact that the social sciences were being infused with concepts: and _ 
deat derived from the newer psychology, particularly psy- 
rs a > mle That this development was initiated and 
ies a a orward by some investigators outside the field of 
Parr es proper may partially explain why those of us in 
ocial studies field are not aware of it. In any case, thinkers like 


Lasswell, Fromm, Mead W 
: 4 ’ aeld X 
dict, and Alexander in elder, Plant, Dollard, Kardiner, Bene- | 


America, and Flügel, Jones, and Hopkins in 
sa i attempting to chart the dynamic interrelationships 
tional, and irrati ny structure, particularly in its subconscious, emo- 
be déscribed a Ona! aspects, and the social pattern. This trend might 
facts or facto =m ihri to “psychologize” the meaning of social 
factors, In at a to socialize” the meaning of personal facts oF 
of Social Issue pas of he Society for the Psychological Study 
Pression of this ri recent years may be seen an institutional €x- 
Program ref] igs ment. Can we say that our social studies 

The typi re this newer approach? I think not. | E 
syllabi ai fe ones of Nazism, for example, in enie 
stresses th - ; and the most outstanding curricular propose e 

€ socio-historical factors, the “objective” factors dealing 


Germany, fascism in Italy, unemploymes 


with the rise of N azism in 
. $ e 
es of the Weimar Republic, inflation, * 


in Germany, the weakness 
42 
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orld situation, etc. What it fails to point out and stress is 
De chological factors also played an important role in the growth 
opel w that the Nazi pattern is not to be viewed merely as an 
0 ’ 


| nomic political and social movement, but also as the political ex- 
eco ’ % 


pression of diseased personalities, that = N re personality — 
is also characterized by profound personal maladjustments and grows 
out of an authoritarian familial pattern. 

Without undertaking at this point an extended analysis of the 
values of a “personality-in-culture” and “culture-in-personality” ap- 
proach in the fields of the social sciences and social studies, I should 
like merely to point out that to omit a consideration of the psycho- 
logical or human factor is to perpetrate an unrealistic picture of 
how the social process operates, of how it is carried on and created 
by individuals, and of how it reacts upon individuals. 

Turning to the field of education, we find, too, that the social 


` 


studies are falling behind the advances which have been made dur- 


ing the past quarter of a century. Perhaps the most striking edu- 
cational development of this period has been the rejection of the 
“knowledge-for-knowledge” purpose of the curriculum and the sub- 
stitution therefor of an emphasis upon the total personality with all 


Its emotions and attitudes. The achievement of mature and adult 


personalities is the 
Does the social stu 
objective? 


goal toward which educators are now striving. 
dies program on the secondary level aim at this 


BEHIND THE 


to this question TIMES. An unqualified “yes” or “no” answer 


- goals , cannot be given because so many varying practices, 


Situations exist throughout the country. Nevertheless, if 
Ries Ch at some conclusion, we can, safely state that, by and 
miii ore educators, social studies curriculum specialists, and 
curriculum o teachers have not sought to orient the social studies 
cratic soci i the personality needs of adolescents in a demo- 
© Sod i. y. To my knowledge, the only major attempt to place 
subject a studies program squarely upon personality rather than 
| Matter is the volume on “The Social Studies in General 

— The fact is that our secondary social studies program 


we 


& 
| ete Social S tudies in General Education: A Report of the Committee on the 


unction of the Social Studies in General Education for- the ‘Commission of 
Ssondary School Curriculum (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
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is still basically geared—as far as objectives and 
cerned—to the old subject-matter approach. Th 
New York State social studies curriculum, the ne 
social studies syllabus, the report of the Harva 
curricular proposals contained in Michener’s 
Social Studies, the reports of the American Historical Associa 
the standard pedagogical treatments of Wesley and Binin 
the social studies textbooks currently used—all center upon f{ 
areas of knowledge rather than upon the psy | 


chological development 
of adolescents. To be sure, some of the aforementioned syllabi, 
Statements, and proposals touch upon the im 


portance of emotions, 
attitudes, and the needs of adolescents, but 
provide the needed materials, experiences 


example of what I mean, I should like to cite the concluding chapter. 
of Lamm and Steinberg’ 


author’s hope “that a study of this text has encouraged you (the'stu- 


dent) to think and discuss intelligently and to take an activ 
in what is going on” } 


opinion about some con 
challenged to state his o 
the body of the text, h 


Problem of how people arrive at their beliefs, of how attitudes grow, 
of why certain attitud 


€s persist, of how attitudes can be changed, 
tc. They tacitly assume that one merely needs a knowledge of the 
facts, but do not indicate to students why and how “facts” are very 
often rejected for emotional reasons—even though the facts may be 
there for those who care or want to know them. 
Very briefly, | 


948) 
Practices are 
€ revision of 
Ww New York Ci 
rd Committee, the 
The Future of the 


acts, 


then, the lag in the field of the social studies iS 
characterized, 0 y an omission of the psychological 


n the one hand, b 


aspect of social facts and, on the other, by a very real lack of 
emphasis upon pe . 


rsonality development. 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS. Certain assumptions will, I believe, 
ve to be made before 


any thorough-going revision of the social 
Studies can be undertaken, Some of these assumptions are: 
a octo competence is a meaningless term and an empty a 
A ve Hf it is not based upon personal competence or adjust’ 
A Person can be socially responsible only if he is personally ; 
pestle. A person can be truly tolerant only if he is emotionally 
one intellectually Well-adjusted. A person. can be socially crit 
44 


COn- — 
the | 


they singularly fail to- 
and directions. Ags an. 


s Our Changing Government. It-is the- 


e interest - 
The chapter contains 100 expressions of _ 


temporary social- problem. The student is 
wn attitude toward each issue. Nowhere in 
owever, have the authors grappled with the .- 


tion, .. | 
§; and- 





qoplab STUDE iaa ae ee 


d and he is free of 
se pi ‘onal resources are not blockė l i 
oniy E y eis The head of Columbians, Inc., was socially in- 
a b cause he was personally, psychologically incompetent. 
oe dl Tereni we may say that an individual’s relations with 
Stated d1 , 


others depend upon his relations with himself; it is this internal 
otners 


lationship which must not be lost sight of by social educators 
relati ) 

ial studies teachers. l 
a a addition to his rational, conscious faculties, the human 
being has irrational, unconscious drives. He is influenced not merely 


by facts and objectivity but also by his emotional and “conditioned” 


attitudes. If facts were so omnipotent, every Jew-baiter would = 
could be convinced of the falsity of his position. But because is 
personality structure is what it is, he cannot accept the facts: he 1S 
driven to reject them by his resistance and inner conflicts. To give 
bigots only an awareness of how propaganda devices are used ( propa- 
ganda analysis movement) is to avoid tackling those emotional forces 
which ride slipshod over such an awareness, if indeed bigots can 
achieve genuine awareness! = 

3. Heretofore, democracy has been defined in political, economic 
social, and ethnic terms. Nevertheless, we are beginning to recognize 
that to define democracy in external categories constitutes only half 
the picture. We must begin to approach a psychological definition 
of democracy, Democracy, in this light, would encompass the free- 
ing of the individual internally, psychologically, so that he will have 
a friendly, tolerant attitude toward himself, so that he will be 
Spontaneous, cooperative, and understanding. The person who is 
hostile towards himself, for example, is inevitably aggressive towards 
others, Erich Fromm describes this linkage between the social 
definition of democracy and internal freedom or democracy thus: 

man can realize his self fully and uncompromisingly, the funda- 
. mental cause for his asocial drives will have disap peared.” 

4. Finally, if we regard certain values of primary importance, 
we Must be Prepared to give full expression to those values. More 
Specifically: if we recognize the overall importance of attitudes, we 
Must be ready to give to the subject of attitudes (and of the ek 
chology of the self and of others) a very central place in the social 
Studies area. The “incidental” or “indirect” approach must, of 
necessity, skirt the basic problem of actually dealing with attitu- 

mal Processes of feeling and thinking. Wilson oe (in the 
Nquiry report) confirms ‘the truth of the assertion tha if we are 


we 
Ea . 
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going to inculcate attitudes, we must subordinate the 
the psychological processes which manipulate the fa 
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facts and Stress 


cts. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. In revising the present social studies 
program, I would make the following broad recommendations - 

1. Students must be helped to understand themselves and their 
basic attitudes towards themselves and others. There Should be 
numerous places in the curriculum for an analysis of the entire 
process of attitude development. : The student who likes or dislikes 
unions must be aided to see that regardless of the objective facts, 
he has been conditioned over a long period of time to believe as 
he does. He must be helped to see that such conditioning ‘is, per se, 
no absolute valid basis for forming a judgment now as he approaches 
adulthood. 


2. Social facts must be selected so as to stress people—their com- 


mon needs, dilemmas, problems, and the mechanisms which they ` 


employ to meet their needs. In short, we must have a humanization 
of social facts. Our treatment of interhational relations, for example, 
has always included discussions of conferences, governmental poli- 
cies, and politics, but rarely ever the feelings and attitudes of peoples 
toward each other. Our social studies specialists on the secondary 


level have dropped an intellectual curtain between the students of 
our own and other countries. 


3. The social studies area m 
extent those expressions o 


-` 


ust include to a very much greater 

f human beings which bring greater sym- 
pathy and understanding than intellectual awarenesses. We must 
make “official” room in the regular curriculum for the literature, 
music, customs, etc, of peoples.* The two objections usually advanced 
to this suggestion are, first, the social studies are already overloaded 
with too many facts, and, second, the social studies can make theif 


best contribution by limiting themselves to social facts. 
To meet 


question is not one of Overcrowding but rather one of the a 
qe ance of the types of material to be treated. I believe a 81€? 
deal of material could be eliminated from the present social studies 
Program without a serious loss of understanding of our basic siete 
Patterns and without affecting adversely the personality develop 


*G. a ti Renner, “R 
Vol. 43, No, 5 1 


ord, 
egionalism in American Life,” Teachers College Rec 
46 


942, pp. 337-357, 


, : 1. 
the first objection, we should point out that the r€ 








IAL a nts. Second, if the purpose of the social studies 
ri o —_ social facts, humanized social facts, and 
department 5 ine interest in them, the use of humanized materials 
awaken a of successful instruction. A book like Ramona 
papt iiss students with a wealth of social oe a a 
“ hr more important, brings them GCSE Git SONS 
wna i 
< a pone = however, it does not really ae Saag “oe a 
book of this type is treated in the social studies or English depart 


kd 


soc 


ment of 0 


ment. The important consideration is that the student be brought 


‘nto contact with the emotional social experiences it can afford and 


_jt is the responsibility of the social studies department to perform 


this function itself or to work with the English department to have 
it done. | 
' 4, Every trea of the social studies field affords countless oppor- 


tunities for stressing the psychological factor. The examples listed 
below could be duplicated manifold: | 


(a) In discussing a contemporary social problem like delinquency 
in civics classes, we can point out that delinquency is not only caused 
by social factors such as poverty but that stealing, for example, 
serves a psychological function for the delinquent who may be 
disturbed by feelings of being rejected or unloved. 


(b) Students in history courses should be taught to recognize the | 


Scapegoat technique not merely as a device reactionary groups and 
sovernments employ to direct attention away from the real sources 


of difficulty but also as a mechanism which we use in our everyday 
life—to Our real disadvantage. 


(c) In economics we can consider the psychological attitudes im- 
Plicit ina laissez-faire or planned economy. A 
(d) In economic geography one can show how external condi- 
ns affect the human personality and vice-versa; i.e., how coe 
ness Pervaded the Tennessee Valley region before the ami o 
one ins how such hopelessness has now given way to conhdence 
Ne people of the valley. ai lie 
nd finally, a whole vain of basic attitudes could be analy a 
We'll always have wars. ’ 
Only the coal motive will ecg 
We'll always have the poor an 
Human nature can’t be changed. - 


tio 
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OTHER CHANGES. Needless to say, if such a basic r 
to be carried out successfully, changes will have to be mad 
areas as well. In the field of teacher education more stress 
to be placed upon the psychology of the self and its r 
other selves and upon the psychology of attitudes. In « 
courses, teachers will have to become more familiar with the newer 
social science literature in which the psychiatric and Psychoanalyticat 
points of view have found expression. | 

Also, textbook writers will have to psychologize and humanize 
their materials. They will have to tell our students what made young 
Nazis tick, what makes Southerners so ticklish about the race ques- 
tion, what causes some Americans to shout “foreigners” whenever 
new ideas are brought forward, etc.“ 


There would have to be a greater understanding of interpersonal 
relationships among members of the various social studies fields. 
The problem as to why certain curricular proposals are accepted or 


rejected would have to be faced frankly by social studies teachers 
everywhere, Teacher education 


in this direction by focusin 
new ideas. 


And finally, I should like to see psychiatrists and psychoanalysts 
as members of social studies curriculum planning committees. They 
could give invaluable aid both in 


our courses and in shedding light on the interpersonal relationships 
of our social studies classes. 

In conclusion, I should like to state that if the emphasis in this 
paper seems to have been placed upon the psychological factor it 1s 
because I believe that this factor has not been given due considera- 
tion in the social studies Program. The stress given to it here should 
not be interpreted to mean that I reject the socio-historical approach. 
What I have had in mind rather is an integration of both categories— 
the socio-historical and psychological. l 

WILLIAM Nosorsxy 


evision is 


g attention upon “resistances” in meeting 


P. S. 129, Brooklyn 
PROBLEMS IN 7th-8th-9th YEAR CURRICULUM REVISION 
The problems which the 7th, 8th, and 9th Year Curriculum 

P lanning Committee must meet and solve successfully are not unique 

in themselves; they are similar to those of Planning Committees at 

other school levels, » However, such a committee must keep abreast 

not only fa) s 


eS 





#8) 


elation to 
Content” 


programs might make a beginning : 


“psychologizing”’ the content of 


f the progress in its own field devoted to the needs an" > 


| 
| 
l 
F 
F 


cut REVISON ——— 


11-15 year old, but also of the extensive = 
‘ton of the Elementary Division. For instance, when 
curriculum revis 7 h as The Social Studies for Kindergarten 
ipuia EE et ties | Social Studies 
a curri Two, is issued, the 7th, 8th, and 9th Year Socia 3 
nce ust study possible trends and maintain close contact, 
pama S = projected course of study will be consistent and pro- . 
E epee i In addition to this sensitivity to the Elementary 
aye ram, the 7th, 8th, and 9th Year Planning Committee 
—_ shearers of expression for the 8th year Elementary School, 
Be Taner High School, and the Ist year of the Senior and Voca- 
tional High Schools. With regard to the last named, the Committee 
must have a broadly realistic view of the aims, needs, and materials 
of instruction of the entire high school program; it must grasp the 
varieties and complexities of its development ; and, accepting leader- 
ship, it must resolve apparently conflicting viewpoints in the interests 
of harmonious pupil growth, development, and progress. 


çU 
interests of the 


For these considerations as well as for keeping alert to the most 


` Significant aspects of educational progress, the membership of the 


7th, 8th, and 9th Year Planning Committee is on a broad base. The 
Divisions of Curriculum Research of Elementary Schools, 8th-Year 


Schools, Junior High Schools, Senior and Vocational High Schools 


are represented. Directors and members of the Division of Child 
Welfare, the C.R.M.D. } 


Division, the Special Branches—Industrial 
and Fine Arts, Home Economics, Health Education, and Music— 
attend meetings, offer suggestions, and direct activities in their own 
fields. The Bureau of Supplies and the Department of Buildings are 
Consulted, and subcommittees are engaged in working out plans with 

Sse essential agencies. Classroom teachers, administrative aids, 
Supervisors, research workers, directors, assistant superintendents, 
as well as representatives of professional organizations, comprise 
membership. Experts from universities, from the State Educa- 
tion Department, from other school systems, are invited to meetings 
and their Opinions sought, Membership for the chairman in the 


-rriculum Council is a valuable means of orientation and coordina- 
On, . l 


ion 
The actual 


bulletins is 
Oth i 


work of producing courses of study or curriculum 
of course, the major i S Nace age anit 
year*Curriculum Planning Committee. is involves the selec- 
‘on of leaders and members, and upon them falls the burden of 


- ` 49 
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drawing up a tentative plan for action. In order that 


will’be realistic, the interest of the persons most closely concerned 

with curriculum materials and procedures must be enlist 

are, of course, classroom teachers and principals. 

district curriculum committees, open meetings, questionnaires, Dro- 

fessional organizations, and work shops, problems and plans ire 

presented and tentative expressions of opinions, materi 

periences are exchanged. Interested persons in the field 
= to volunteer continued experimentation and study. The 

these studies must then be made available to the Commit 

is constantly seeking the best procedures and materials of i 





these Plans 


Through letters, 


are located 
results of 
tee, which 
Nstruction, 
In a city such as ours, planning a curriculum for learners 


» with 
their great variety of cultural and community backgrounds, of m 
abilities, of interests, and of soci 


al and ‘emotional needs, 
flexibility and breadth of presentation. A curriculum d 
young adolescents must emphasize and capitalize expand 
tual and social horizons. All of these elements must b 
account in any curriculum revision program for the 


years and fused into productions that, based on sou 
experience, will be both 


necessitates 
esigned for 
ing intellec- 
e taken into 
7th, 8th, and 9th 
nd principles and 


practical and forward-looking, and’ both . 
clear and readily adaptabl . 


e to a variety of needs and situations. 
The problem of actually writing the courses of study is given to 
those leaders among the tea 


chers and supervisors who: are deeply 
interested, experienced, and able. In addition to their regular teach- 
ing and supervisory duties th 

tion, for attending and‘ad 
creative thinking and plan 
Schools, for receptivity to 


dressing conferences and meetings, for 
ning, for experimentation in their own 
fife and dor new or important developments in pe 
a presenting their considered conclusions in a clear an 
interesting style. The technical problems involved in preparing 


such materials for publication are an additional responsibility. No 


wonder, then, that th 
changing as the burd 


2 of the complexities in curriculum revision described here are 
A erent in the process of sound democratic action, which maye 
= the interests and experiences of all who can contribute best an 
z vilie most affected by any Program. The effectiveness of the 


nha Product, however, can be enormously increased, and the strain of 
ts production pro 


Portionately decreased, if adequate clerical and edi- 
50 


ens of production mount! 





ed. These 


als, and ex. 


ental - 


cy must find time for study, for observa- 


© Personnel of these committees is constantly | 








v 
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RRICULUM REVISION 


_ovided. Suitable meeting rooms, work ee 
al help were Pro d libraries are also needed. The de- 
m laboratories, an Di aver more kaders 

erimental attitude on Pp - ; 
| attendant release of creative power, pius 
ue S d the willingness to make these 
na evaluate’ results an -culum Com- 
the ability to f greater value to the Curriculum 
ilable, would be ot greater ie 
results avata? 5, ble that an extensive program of teacher training 
i i a ; i i 
pea wy TA connection with curriculum i pagent = 
abra i i Funds for resource materials, equipment, text 00 i 
Trara aids should be made available to ev 
= a at only to insure the success of the experiment, = hie 
Felt the experience for the Curriculum e e n yi 
oil materials ‘tested in local situations can be included in 
published bulletins. | : culum Plan- 
At the present time, the 7th, 8th, and 9th year Curric hich it 
5 iee 4 d in producing three bulletins, which i 
ning Committee is engaged in p S `. The 
hopes to issue during the year. The most important of these is nad 
Design of the Curriculum, which presents the a "E a 
the projected curriculum. It includes a description = w ST 
riculum area and a time schedule. Subsequent courses of s «he 
be developments of these descriptions. For Finer Living, a 7 = 
concerned with the personal and social aspects of 7th, 8th, os ead 
year school and community life, is also scheduled: for publica = 
this year, The tentative Social Studies Course of Study in kaa? 
graphed form has been familiar to the schools for some time. E 
Suggested revisions and additions can be completed in time, this 


bulletin, for which there has been so strong a demand, will also be 
Issued this year. 


CU 


tori 
curriculu 
velopment 0 
and supervisors 


5 The first publication of the 7th, 8th, and 9th Year Planning _ 


ommittee—The Guide to Curriculum Development—was an at- 
tempt to clarify some major curriculum issues which had been 
raised by a changed conception of the role of the school in h 
and by a wider understanding of the learning process. Since en, 

“ various committees have been concerned with the basis opm 
Which the curriculum should be organized, the relationships among 


i ndings, atti-. 
© Various areas of the curriculum, and the understandings, 


; e most 
tudes, and abilities needed for our society, as pose = 
“ttectively developed in the 7th, 8th, and a afl that this presen- 

he Curriculum Planning Committee is bees in curriculum 
ation to teachers and supervisors of the problems 


Sl 
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HIGH POINTS (Marc, 1948) 
revision will stimulate discussion and encourage Suggestions that 
will help the committee continue its work not only with greater eff. 
ciency, but with the active support of those in whose interests the 
work is being done. 


IRENE S. TAUB} Junior High School 44, Bronx 


HOW THE TEACHER CAN HELP TO FOSTER 
INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS ~ 

Before the teacher can help to foster inter 

must have the profound conviction that people 

in skin color, religion and cultural backgroun 

equal. If he is not certain, then he must me 

his fellow teachers to discuss openly and h 

E prejudice. Through such soul-searching w 


cultural relations, he 
d are nevertheless his 


onestly the problem of 


ill he recognize hidden © 
Prejudices, bring them out into the open, and 


combat them. A teacher 
tial equality of all human beings 
part in a Program designed to foster intercultural 


who does not believe in the essen 
cannot play a 
relations. 


» AIMS. Suppose that the teacher is convinced that he is free from 
prejudice. What next? 


Obviously, an understanding of the basic 
“aims of a Program designed to foster intercultural relations is next 
in order, Such a statement of basic aims would at a minimum include 
the following: 


ato demonstrate the falsity of the doctrine of racial differences; 
b—to show that truth is independent of race, color or creed; 


ents a strong sense of social justice; 
d—to demonstrate the advisability of cultural variety ; 
€—to show that Prejudi 


cult economic and 

f—to develop a hum 

of what we beliey 

F ACTS. With an understanding of these aims, a teacher must then 

“quip himself with the facts about race if he is to be adequately 

Prepared to work in the field of intercultural relations. It might be 
well, therefore, to sta 


te the facts about race general] accepted by ou! 
cading anthropologists -* 5 i 
nee 


t Cha; i . 
Chaimas, H, M. “Race Conflict Challenges the Schools,” High Points, Feb 
sore 1944, Dp. 5-16 


social questions ; 
ane social philoso 


Phy in which what we do grows out 
e and feel, 


Ph rman of Curriculum Planning Committee—7th, 8th, 9th Years. 


who differ from him 


et in conferences with 


ce can be diminished by a better handling of dif- 





= - 
ee A CT ee §~ 


| 
: 
li 





"t tell; — ; l 
a—blood pa e 1s a myth i to distinct races ; A 
t be classified into Cis ble ; | 
mankind canno’ ‘hie and undesirable ; 
o~ "Ps 


i ; i state than others; 
e—intermartiage aon reached a higher evolutionary 

ial group 
f—no racia 


14. are not confined exclusively to whites ; 
‘or intelligence and ability. a 
T a does not denote race; = 
ee t- and races are not a rg 
rel ion has no connection witt a 4 ore 
- E or national group 1s criminal- 
—no Tac 
A- Iture does not depend on race; ee en 
dik = culture is a melting pot 0 
m— ! | 


! i of 
PPROACHES With an understanding of aims and a grasp 
A ni 


ic facts as outlined above, the teacher interested = g 
anda hers relations can employ `a number of ah nd 
hase of his activity, whether it be his work in ee 
miira of extracurricular activities, his profess 


in his ity, offers num- 
outside of school, or his work in his school community, 


ibuti improved 
berless opportunities for important contributions toward impr 


ibilities in each of the 
intercultural relations. Let us explore the possibilities in 
areas listed. 


“12 = : situation 
First, how can the teacher utilize the ordinary 7 sonal 
to foster intercultural relations? The following lis ae l 
activities is not meant to be exhaustive but merely + a E 
1—Stress the common rather than the different traits o £ + of its in- 
2—Insist that a group never be judged by the actions o , 
dividual members. : es in race. 
xplain environmental factors that have produced ee problems 
4—Point out that differences iñ economic status often un 
of race relations. 
ever tolerate nicknames for any group. to make 
Phasize what members of minority groups have done 
erica great, oped by various 
7—Conduct lessons that point out the type of a develop 
groups so that pupils may laugh with each other. 


s possible, to create 
tilize pertinent current events discussions wherever ias 
favorable attitudes. bulary carefully—avoiding 
—In discussing different peoples, ee ad ous, uncivilised. a 
Such words as: queer, odd, peculiar, note where prejudices origi- 
l Analyze classroom and school activities to iudice, treat it at the point 
nate and are fostered. Having detected prejudice, i 
where it first shows itself. 


1 


` 
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Secondly, how can the extracurricular program be utilize 
intercultural relations? Again a few central ideas wil] be 1 
following are.practices which have been successful: 


1—Give pupils of different races an opportunity to work together in ee 
mittees, clubs, teams, dramatics, creating mutual respe 
b 


948) 


d to foster 
isted. The 


ct and admira. 
tion. : 


2—Sponsor assembly programs each term on the intercu 
3—Play games from other nations, encouraging member 
tributing the game to lead the activity. i 
4—Have a display-fair at which children of various minority groups dis- 
play articles from their own homes. Aa Ei : 
5—Sponsor clubs—India, East and West, Youth Builders. 


Thirdly, how can the teacher direct his Professional activities 
toward the worthy goal of fostering intercul 
‘We may consider first the urgent need for 
in curriculum-revision work. So much 
lifeless, out-of-date courses of study, 
designed to develop intercultural un 
this problem of curriculum revision i 
tion. Teachers must be wil 
the important task of 
room teaching—the te 
plications, of which al 
our well intentioned 


S of the race con- 


tural relations? Here 


into flexible, current materials, 
derstanding. Closely related to 


ling to give of their time and energy in 
critically studying the basic tool of our class- 
xtbook. Textbooks with racist ideas and im- 
| too many unfortunately exist, will defeat all 
plans to further understanding among peoples. 


EVERYONE’S JOB. 


In addition to action along these lines, the 
teacher must through in k 


ira Service courses and other professional ac- 
tivities become aware of and utilize in his teaching two basic ideas.’ 
' Thus he must realize that a Proper attack on the problem of further- 
wo Intercultural relations r equires the elimination of compartmental 
subject matter thinking on the problem. He must realize that no 
_ Program can succeed unless the efforts of all subjects are pooled. 
“ must understand that the teacher of mathematics and art is no 
less obligated to teach for intercultural understanding than is the 
Social studies teacher. Su | 
our teachers, We cannot afford such jealousies. Rather teachers 
_ Must seek every Possible’ way of integrating their subjects toward the 
desired goal, ) 


ATTITUDES AND EMOTIONS. The Lecond basic idea E 
ers must grasp and apply is that subject-matter, factual teachi 
54 


s the problem of textbook selec- ; 


i , i : j 
bject-matter jealousies are notorious among 





participation by the teacher — 
has to be done to convert 


: 





[NTERCUL 


+ ‘ 
LATIONS m_a 
i marni otions and attitudes are of fun- 
agg De ok are afraid to concern them- 
ignificance. “ee ess on 
damental ae hice but the pure facts. The ee son =i 
selves with any tions is just “radical nonsense. But how pee 
attitudes and es of brotherhood and intercultural understan - 
teach the paa our teaching? And this concerns om r y 
uies N bot our testing as well. If we are going to tea 7 
a apa thinking, etc., then in our in-service oy “7 
attitudes, fessional organizations we must learn to use the ates 
aoe f educational testing. The old essay and 
ces in the field of edu k re 
rir factual-type questions belong to the “horse and buggy age 
strai . . 
in school systems that teach for intercultural understanding. 


is ill adapted in 2 $ 


THE COMMUNITY. Finally the American teacher can help to 
foster intercultural relations by working with interested groups in 
the community in which he teaches. The possibilities here are limit- 
less, Among activities that have been used successfully to engender 
better understanding among people are the following: 
- 1—Teacher committees studying the problem of intercultural relations 
should work with similar community committees. 
2—Teachers should Participate actively in the many community coordi- 
nating councils that are fun 
method of bringing together the efforts of various community groups 


in a united attack on a problem often suffers from the lack of teacher 
representation. 


`. 3—Teachers should 


sponsor and encourage interfaith visits to churches 
of all denominations. 


/ 4~Teachers should encourage intervisitation among the children of vari- 
ous cultural 


Sroups, especially on the occasion of special holidays. 
inne have been written on the importance of close relation- 
this vita] cen the school and the community. Unfortunately it is z- 
understa Fj that the least has been done. We as capri 
0 ie at intercultural education is not a program mara ma 
empts ; ‘Ss and pageants, Nor is it a series of half-hearte k 

i p 'n the classroom to teach intercultural units. Nor is it rå 
chi] H 'n school of a minority group outside the ai ones a 
«m, TEn haye never seen. Rather as one writer has so ap y pi 
Unit ms rogram of intercultural education ts not oe = 
al of wor in each grade so much as to panen on a 
c Work in School, and, when the school is clearly 1 en 

mmuni : d . -n into the bigger group. Trans 
ty, to Carry the consideration 1m 


5S 


d Ca ` 
hn O a 
Fo 


ctioning at the present time. This excellent - 
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ferred to the home, social group, job or community, 
understanding becomes a vitalizing influence from 


benefit. Social action ts needed right now; yet it 
await greater awareness.”’* 





ch, 1943) 


intercultura) 
which all will 


TRAILBLAZING. Undoubtedly it is the task of the teacher to 
create this “greater awareness” if he is to consider himself worthy 
of the title of teacher. Working with the child, and through the child 
with the home and community, the teacher must blaze the trail that 
will lead to better intercultural relations. To sum it'u 

can play a decisive part in this vital area of foste 


l—freeing himself of every vestige of prejudice; 


2—understanding the aims of a program of intercultural education ; 
3—equipping himself with the findings of our anthropologists on the 
meaning of race; = 


4—utilizing the many classroom devi 


ces available for fostering intercul- 
tural relations; 


5—making use of his in-service training and professional organizations to 
keep abreast of Progressive trends in teaching ; | l 

6—learning to work Closely with the community in which he teaches. 
ALEXANDER BREINAN Bronx High School of Science 
THE ADMINISTRATI 
HIGH SCH 
The High School of Co 
high school which draws j 
but mainly from the low 
sides of midtown Manhat 


ON OF ATTENDANCE IN THE 

OOL OF COMMERCE 
mmerce is a cosmopolitan, comprehensive 
ts student body from all parts of the city 
er Bronx, Harlem and the east and west 
tows tan. Practically every race and color finds 
representatives in its classes, and many of the children are new- 
Comers to this continent from the West Indies, Europe and Africa. 
Many parents are non-F, | 


nglish s eakin ; many seemingly are illiter- > 
ate; most, of both sexes P & y 81y 


idi in each family, are occupied daily with pro- 
g ing for the home and hence cannot supervise their children Of 
= ey the patience, the energy or the inclination to do so. a 

a ouses where the,children live are in underprivileged areas WI J 
oe boxes in poor condition, contact by mail is uncertain. One 3 
ministrative problem 
S 


of outstanding importance that resulted from 


. 5 ° cat {f Di 33 Social 
tion, January 1943, p, a or Better Intercultural Relations, 
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apparently must 


À P, the teacher 
ring intercultural ` 
relations by:  — i rs Z 
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— 


A t that in 1945 the schòol rated 54th in attendance 
c 
this was the 1a 


high schools of the city. | 
“a cap seat neat the constant effort of the staff to make 
Needless , 


ch i ' 5 the 


oe imposition of penalties . 
ger of varied artificial incentives, and the imp 
omer 


m d O o 1 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING PRACTICES. A significant re- 


lationship is known to exist between attendance and progress. Thus, 
ati 


1 and assigned appropriately 
 pupi be on the records at a schoo : 
a a and classes and yet make no headway because of irregu 


larity in attendance. Harl L. Douglass in Organization and Admini- 


stration of Secondary Schools has this to say on the subject: 


“The relationship of regular attendance to the progress of pupils 
has been established by a number of careful studies as being positive 
and significant, though not as great as it is generally believed to be. 


The desirability of punctuality is obvious, though not in proportion 


to the emphasis placed upon it by a very considerable percentage of 
elementary school teachers and principals and high school principals. 
It devolves upon the administration of a high school to keep delin- 
quency in attendance and in punctuality at a minimum, and every 
principal faces that responsibility. There are three avenues of ap- 
Proach to the reduction of absences and tardiness: (1) through the 
Pupil, (2) through the parent, (3) through the attendance officer.” 


PRACTICES BEFORE ADJUSTMENT. The attendance clerk 
received the attenda 


nce reports and roll books each day from the 
ome room teachers at the close of the section officer’s period. A 
+ bs of student aides assisted her by adjusting the reports and roll 
in against the record of late passes issued and by filling out and 
ad pene absentee postal cards which were sent each first, third 
© fifth day of absence. Truant slips were sent to the Attendance 
en after the fifth consecutive day of unexplained absence. The 
“ndance clerk issued an absentee list including discharges and 
‘sions during the third period each day and reviewed the roll 
ins every few days to check on excessive absence. Form letters 
i. Sent by her calling parental attention to absences and oe 
i summoning a parent for interview with her or the Dean. Ea 
“sntee was required to present to the section officer, on the day 
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‘N , 

arent of..... ee ee Class... i 
To eh a pleasure for us to welcome your son or daughter lier. thie ' ie 
Naturally you are interested in having some information about our school, Tm, 
this reason we are sending you this letter. | 

1. Our school is located between Broadway and- Amsterdam A 
extends from 65th to 66th Street. Our telephone number is Trafay 
Your son’s or daughter's official class is shown next to 


Vi 
gar 7 


the name, above, ee 
2. The hours are from 8:35 A.M. to 3:00 P.M. S 


~ <M. Students who enter thei, 
classrooms after 8:45 A.M. are late. School is dismissed at 3-09 Py” 
3. PROMPT AND REGULAR ATTENDANCE 


IS ESSENTIAL 
FOR YOUR SON’S OR DAUGTER’S SUCCESS AT THIS SCHOOL. - 
4. A student who is late FIVE TIMES must bring his or : 


the fifth lateness IF T 


» LHE STUDENT 
WILL BE SUSPENDED. This means that he or she will be sens to the study 
hall each day and receive no instruction UNTIL THE-PARENT Cc 
TO SCHOOL, è 
5. Each time that a student is absent he or she mus 
planation signed by his or her father or moth 
BETTER TO BE LATE THAN ABSENT 


- 6. A student who is absent FIVE D 

- tered) must bring his o ther to school or must bring a cer- 
tificate from a doctor, FAILURE TO Do THIS WILL RESULT IN 
SUSPENSION until the parent does call or until a doctor's certificate is 
ABSENCE IT IS NOT ENOUGH FOR 
THE PARENT TO TELEPHONE OR WRITE US A LETTER. THE 
PARENT MUST COME PER 
DOCTOR'S CERTIFICATE. 

omework is 


: given to every student every day. This may be other 
written work. It cannot 


done completely in school. Students may not 
leave their books in School. Th i a, 

em to school each day, 
si student receives a Report Card three times a term. This card 


the parent and the student must return it to the oficial 
a the next day. The first repo 
i i December 6, and the third at the end of the term. ‘3 
lease feel free to call on us at any time. With best wishes for your so 

or daughter’s Success in this school, I am . 


Sincerely yours, 
VINCENT McGARRETT 


Principal_ í 
The Parent “hie here Keep the letter Return Bottom | 
o Sa miii 
: "PW eweupy, en er dieing Bae Class....++++: 
received Your letter and wilt be glad to help. - Z 
~ Signature of Parent... rE DNIA Binaan peg poa aa Og , Š 
Atria Bette , High School of Commer” 
60 } a ; 


For 


enue, and 


OMES 


t bring a letter of ex- | 
€r—not by anyone else, J TIS 


AYS (one-after-the-other or sat- 


SONALLY TO SCHOOL OR SEND A 
€y must take them home each day and bring 


Tt will be issued on or about October 25, 











CLASS NE 


ts use as a laboratory 
Hf 


PAPER aj G 
WSP -s SPAPER AND SOCIAL LIVIN 


; is 
i ial studies classroom 
ction of a socia aes 
pape living. The study of the = ia 
niv as it has for its aim not mere ee 
ioy nee ee ue onil 1 attitudes and perspective 
ai a but the iep ipi ces of the pupils themselves. Facts 
zation 9u i d experiences of the sacar 
3 ee look for them; 
ie rb available if one knows ew er ance = 
mi Ses conslierallod of their accuracy, ra rien ap 
dh i ining necessary for rma 
ovides the training 1 eai 
-A al wad inquiring mind. Pupils should learn egal 
a ? , 


- THE CLA 


Perhaps the most v1 


° bad . s d 
` history not as a dead and crystallized, inviolable and infallible body 
istory 


f material but as the tentative or tested conclusions of — e ws 
boman adventure. In the actual’ events and in the oan x iia 
in story or book, history has always been a open e oe pe 
theless, children and men = = jani reser n dmt te eed 
igious respect for the printed word : som l 
ee and doubt when spoken is accepted nm | bes 
true when it appears on the page of a book or a newspaper. ai 
ideas and opinions are often powerfully shaped in socially undesir 
able forms 


by the printed word; yet the printed word enjoys this 
Power in large part because of the unthinking or misguided efforts 
of many of the very people who should be doing most to develop 
a critical attitude in reading—the teachers. When confronted with 
a body of information in a book or newspaper, pupils—and often 
teachers—tend to think that all that remains is to memorize what is 
Written. Thus they are frequently the unsuspecting victims of propa- 
a that actually works against their own interests. 
One of 


the most effective ways of developing a critical attitude 
toward e 
few of th 


Printed word is through the use of a class newspaper. A 
© methods of achieving this end will be indicated below. 
any others will o 


ccur to the resourceful teacher. 
Per can-do other things. It can help to develop a 
: Social sense of working together in a common or 
Prise for © good of the whole group. It can develop skills in _ 
Pression, It calls upon the imagination of the pupils to m j 
’ ymingly dull material become vital and interesting to the = iA 
i “an teach respect for truth and honesty and a ame on Y tae 
a. Writer, and a sense of responsibility to his ei aarin con- 
highlight Vital issues of immediate class interest and o y 
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HIGH POINTS [Mo 
cern. It can become a vehicle for linking ‘up the Classroom with th 
school, the neighborhood, the city, the nation, and the World, Ite 
make history come alive as it becomes an obseryer pr 
making of history and as it writes history in the lan 
pupils themselves. 
In order to enable democracy to survive we need a free 
also an informed and critical reading public. Readers of n bess 
and books should be able to recognize Prejudices, Special interests 
and stupidity on the part of the writers. It is onl 


my 
of a critical habit of mind that this can be achieved. 


~ 


DEVELOPMENT OF A CRITICAL A 
parison is inevitable, in the minds of the pu 
newspaper they are making and the stand 


newspaper different from other newspapers? 
may we have in common? In order to ans 
necessary to consider what a 
ence for whom it is in 
“All the news that’s fit to print,” 
class. We learn the distinction be 
papers. We find that The N ew 
cabulary and few pictures and ap 
from that which reads a tabloid 
„and lurid scandals. The above di 


What types of columns 


newspaper is for 


and the type of audi- 
tended. The slogan of 


The New York Times, 
comes under the scrutiny of the 
tween a tabloid and other news- 
York Times uses an extensive vo- 
peals to a different type of audience 
mainly for its comic strips, pictures, 


As we look th 
into different se 
etc. After a fy 
use in our class newspaper, 


local news becomes class ne 
learn the parts of a daily n 


ctions : Sports, 


» e ` 3 ws 
movies, foreign news, domestic news, 
ll discussion, 


we determine which sections we = 
Modifications are necessary, of ae 
ws. By these means, the class sapt 
ewspaper and also sets up the basic 10 
Or structure of its own newspaper, | als are 
In the course of our discussion, we consider what editorials 4 
and why each newspaper has an editorial page. Looking at pa 
editorials of different papers on the same issue, the class soon com 
‘0 realize that an editorial presents a definite point of na of 
question arises: Whose view is presented—that of the pe 
It is : the newspaper staff or that of the majority of the wwspapet 
revelation to many of the pupils to find that each as 
62 | 
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Press and 
Cwspa “i 


TTITUDE. A ‘com. 
Pils, between the Class _ 


ard newspapers to be Se - 
ound on the newsstands. Questions arise: In what way is our 


wer these questions it is | 


scussion will constantly return to the ` 


Suage of the 


by the training |: 





, t extent 
APER__— i ion arises: To wha 
NEWS? ‘ve, The question a 
pletely 


i f 
: i resentation O 
: bias color its p 
is never CO" aper’s point of view OF To resolve it, to find whether 
does the newsPaPr’ uieting question. 10 ted. we bring news- 
a This is a disq iy and impartially presented, 
news: hones 


ir editorial 
ead their edi 
is always ion to class. First we r 
news 18 f different persuasion 
i 
ers O 


y v n n we read in 
ial i e er 

a highly contro ersial issue, and th 

i iew on | 

ints of VI 


i i sue, In man ca 


news story differs: im- 
ent of the same new l itin 
we may find that i at one and retained in yee ; eae 
tant facts are lett o n; tional and highly-colored ; 
= Im and dispassionate or 1t 1s emotion ccurate and deliberately 
is calm vail de to the story or it 1S ina 
headline 1s a : 
l 7 -catching. f 
made sensational ee ophical implications arises: Can any man 
e pea aE a his question is a springboard for an 
be completely impartial? This q aai d economie values 
. . : f the moral, political, and e 
| enlightening discussion o K > { view We are led further 
‘that pl rt in our‘choice of a point of view. 
that play a pa da. These problems can 
to a study of the ways and uses of propaganda. tual level of 
and should be discussed on the language and COnCE? 
children of junior high school and high school age. 4 fax deve 
In the process, we shall have provided a backgroun h o ahs 
mining an editorial policy for ourselves, one that will be ee 
ally arrived at because we own and run our newspaper ane = 
It will strive always to present the news as honestly "e = ; 
curately as it is humanly possible to do, or it will permit di ers. 
Views on an issue to be aired so that the critical judgment of the 
Students will be brought into play. ihe 
uch of the above discussion may at first seem irrelevant to 
Problem of producing a class newspaper. The creative teacher, how- 


Pei, will quickly recognize its pertinence both to the job of pro- 
ucing a class newspa 


per and to the more important job of shaping 
People trained to critical thinking. He will lead the pupils to see that 
* Newspaper at its best is an expression of man’s desire for the truth 
“Pout himself and his fellow men. Much of the misunderstanding 
ea Peoples in our own community and among the nations of the 
on is due to a lack of accurate and honest information about 
Others. Te me 


“The Cornerstone of our democracy is a free pres fil Ie ate 
We have Often heard. If we believe that, and if we ST oak pliers 
Pupils how to be good citizens of a democracy, we. T s That in- 
“enly aware of the problems of keeping our press free. ih 
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HIGH POINTS {yy 
volves teaching them what a newspaper is and 
their lives and in the lives of others. Here is a 
upon the interests of the pupils in order to te 
something which is second to nothing in the 
the training of a critical and inquiring habit of 


b ` 
ach both a skil uild 
educational p 
mind, _ 


DEVELOPMENT OF A COOPERATIVE SPIRIT. 
choose a staff for our newspaper. Everyone is to have 
and share in the group enterprise. The editorial Staff will be 
democratically by the class. The pupils will soon become aw 
a poor editor will mean a poor paper and 

not the most popular but the most comp 
The majority of the pupils are to be rep 
can attend a “reporter’s class” in order to 
by the teacher and the more competent stu 
effort and some improvement in his writ 
to see his work in the newspaper. 

_ Pupils with a resistance to writin 
assignments in the mimeographing an 
the newspaper. Every effort should 
writing. Students with artistic skill 
work on the cover, the illustrations, 

Everyone should feel that he pla 
of the paper, Viewing it as a group enterprise, the pupils will want 
to do their best, especially since the paper is to be taken home to 
their parents and friends, They will thus have a good motivation for 

Producing an interesting newspaper, each one working for the com- 
mon good. They will be zealous in maintaining high standards of 
work. This training in self-discipline in order to achieve a desirable 
end is an invaluable step on the way toward success in social living. 
DEVELOPMENT OF BROADENED INTERESTS. A cls 
newspaper will naturally tend to center its attention on class on 
and class affairs. It should not stop there, however. The pupils a 
members of a class, but they are also part of a larger entity: 2 
school. The pupil feels no conflict between these two interests a 
loyalties. Similar ly, the pupil and the adult feel no conflict 1n pir s 
Part of the community, the city, the state, the nation, the y” in 
These loyalties and interests grow one out of the other. Li parr is 
social living for the pupil involves his becoming aware of Ww" 
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We must. 

a Position - 


are that. - 
Choose. 


Writers — 
mproved — 


dents. A pupil who Shows - - 
ing will be given a chance — 


g may for a time be given 
d the stapling of the pages of. 


s may be on the art staff and 


ys a vital role in the production 
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cLASS NEWSPAPER 


‘ronment. He must be led constantly to enlarge 
is env . 


ing in hi = 
ye ast spheres of interest and activity. 
his hor 


lass newspaper can help in this training for social. living. 
The class n 


bring the pupils into close contact with the local community 
It can Dri 


el rt 
d focus their attention on neighborhood problems. It can take pa 
and foc 


ity clean or to combat juvenile 
, i to keep the community 
in campaigns 


; i lans for a G.O. dance or an athletic 

a pn a deny ae in the school. On a city, state, and 
aioe l tevel it can bring home to pupils and their parents the neces- 
deal iter the water supply, of avoiding the waste of food, 
of, i rding against infectious disease. On- -a world scale, the pupil 
mete aware of the pressing questions of peace and war and the 
activities of the United Nations. “Letters printed in the poi 
from foreign children, describing their way of life and conditions 
in their country will have a great deal of interest for the class. 
arising out of ignorance or misinformation. 
From such columns as “Letters To The Editor” and “The In- 


quiring Reporter,” the teacher may become aware of pupil attitudes 
in regard to communi 


leads for his teachi 
Socially undesirable 
will lead the teacher 


his instruction. 
` I have attempted to su 
paper can train the 


imaginative teacher 
he class ne 


` Through understanding other peoples, the pupil can avoid prejudices 


# 


attitudes that come to light in these columns 
to be less-complacent about the effectiveness of 


ggest some means by which a class news- 
pupil in social living. The enterprising and 
may think of mańy others. | 

l wspaper may be used as a means of correlating 
English and the social studies. A merely mechanical use of this 


Svice, however, will be considerably less rewarding than a broad 
“ew of English 


Social living, 

The class newspaper cuts across subject lines and transcends mere 
. tudy. It attacks the problems of living and working to- 
ra at their heart. It is only by practicing social living that 


i ents can receive an adequate training in cooperation and social 
Warenesg and a critical 


2 tool to be used wis 
IDNEY ROSENBERG 


tizens of a democracy. The class newspaper 
ely and well in the shaping of those citizens, 
John Ericcson Junior High School 


ty and world affairs. He will obtain thus many - 
ng. Very often the misinformation and the- 


and the social studies. as a means for achieving 


and inquiring habit of mind that will enable ` 
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A SUGGESTED SYLLABUS FOR A COURSE IN 
| CONTEMPORARY DRAMA | 
For several years we have been teaching a course rather we: 
with us and yet one which other schools might perhaps Unique 
considerable advantage for pupils, particula Siac 
attainments or potentialities. This course, entitled “Conte se 
Drama,” is designed as an extensive survey 


sine’ 
of the chief dram? 
since Ibsen. Although most high school students have been “exposed” 
to one or two plays by Shakespeare, they are rather wnacc 


: Cquaint 
with the lesser peaks not only in world drama, but in FE quainted 


ch, 1948) 


, nglish and 
American drama particularly. Thus. Shakespeare emits a kind of ` 
coruscating brilliance on an isolated peak, and the continuities and ` 
significances of drama as a medium of art are, perchanc 


nance, obscured 
to too many of our pupils. Such varied and skilful artists as 
Chekhov, Shaw, Galsworthy, Barrie, Anderson, O’Neill and Sidney 
Howard—to name but a few—have made vital contributions to “the 
best that has been thought and said.” Our pupils, we feel, should 
have at least a preliminary, 
the achievements of these c 
It must not be supposed t 
on a college level, We are fully aware of the differences in aim, 
approach and intensity that exist between the two methodologies. By 
comparison our course is superficial and less critical, but it is essen- 
tially the difference between the acorn and the oak, if-we may be 
permitted a familiar metaphor. | 
AIMS OF THE COURSE. Having 
established the following aims: : 


1. To foster an interest and a love for the drama as an art form; 
2, To acquaint the pupils with the best works in serious drama since Ibsen, 
particularly American and English; E i 
3. To acquaint the Pupils with the changing concepts of what curve 
tragedy and other forms of drama and to indicate how these sag 
are the result of changing environment: gy, 3$ 
4. To acquaint the pupils with some of the techniques of dramaturg, 
. well as with the different types of theatres and stages; r and 
- To acquaint the Pupils with the best in current drama, and to <i 
i encourage playgoing (even at the expense of the movies) ; 
’ +0 encourage creative 


writing and interpretive speech. 
CONTENT. The plays 


raftsmen and masters. i 


‘ the 
Fill oct we read each term usually int ae 
: mi a play by Sophocles or Euripides; a tragedy by Cherry 
peare; An Enemy of the People; Strife; Pygmalion; The 
66 
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adopt wii 
tly those With P: with 


ramatists 


even if somewhat cursory, glimpse into ` 


hat our course is conceived and conducted 


° a Ka 
limited our scope, we hav 
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RY DRAMA ; - Street Scene; 
coNTEM PT "irik Crichton; The E ji We secure 
plp EE AA Elizabeth the Queen an , itman: Seven 
the H o laya fromthe following ae : ja Saan Plays 
paak a P lays; e a a cent reprints, such 
Contempora Wa f plays from twenty- g icc 
an ign Oe odes American Plays), and Penguin Hao 
as Pocket 


nalion and Saint Joan). The series of contemporary plays 
(Pyg 10n 


d by Thomas Dickinson, Sheldon Cheney’s invaluable History > 
edited by 


it 
, ters of the Drama are frui 
of the Theatre and John — s Mas f : 
ful sources of pertinent a E adhiere, we Have toed, be 
A few of the early meeting + hi | pedago 
f ed upon in high school pedagogy, 
deol tolthetiete’ _—, area tized that our students have not 
the lecture method. But we ave rea i 
had much experience in this literary genre; consequently we must 
pursue this method. ; f : 
A Greek play, preferably Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, or Aeschylus 
Agamemnon is assigned. With this as reference, we establish the 
concept of the importance of fate in Greek tragedy. We have rarely 
failed to arouse feelings of wonder and awe at the depth of passion, 
the compactness of phrase, the simplicity and clarity of the imagery 
of the dramatists who write in the Golden Age of Greece! How 
great a leveler this contact—superficial as it is—with Sophocles and 


Aeschylus and that most intense and psychological of dramatists, 
Euripides, becomes. 


We span millenniums and reveal the similarity 
vf human hopes, human passions, human sorrows! Just as Wingless 
Victory arouses in the beholder the feeling of awe at the smooth, 
es folds in sculptured marble, so does The Tro jan Women 
a Similar emotion, plus tears. (One of our most memorable 
oe r achieved by reading the scene in which young Astyanax is 
to th ed by the Greeks and, because he represents potential danger 

© victors, is hurled from the rocks.) 

sven | the Greeks we blithely span twenty centuries and find our- 
by Shak the England of Queen Elizabeth’s times. With a tragedy 
trast t se Peare as our prototype, we establish the concept, in con- 
iore r Greek one, that tragedy is the result of the individual S 

So ution rough his own inadequacy, to cope with a problem aoe 
im n 1S so dear to his very existence. Thus, we show how e 
Petuousness and the rashness of Romeo, and of his beloved, work 

7 in Ng about “star-crossed” love; we indicate how Brutus’ mibi 
Judgment and his excessive regard for reason and logic help to 
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bring about his downfall. | ws 4949) 
Just as blithely, we again bridge several centuries 
tackle the problems and ideas of contempo and À 
_ we begin with Henrik Ibsen. After discussing the leayert tly, 
ence of the Norwegian “dramatist of. ideas,” we read aing influ. 
the plays listed above. Our chief aim is to reveal the and dis 
individual failure, in most modern drama, is directly trac eR 
to fate, nor to individual flaws in character, but main! Şi le neither 
mental factors and to social conditioning. This of =i 0 eny 
preclude delineation of individuals, nor does it deny ite does not 
individual free will coping with “the sli ci 


ency of 
ngs and arro . 
rageous fortune;” but the molding effect on WS of oyt- 


exerted by one’s environment and the restrai character 


nt under: which free 


dual i 
little dua! unhappiness. 


oE REPORTS, In addition to the plays read in class, we have 
cman he P + give the students a wider knowledge of contemporary 
pattern. Th gn oral book reports. These reports follow a preferred 
i im e reporter indicates the theme of the play he has read, tells 
kair è =a Ni chief character (or protagonist), describes a particu- 
aa folo ive hag and then gives his opinion of the play. Discus- 
book re > i try to treat one dramatist on one or two gece 
report ri hehe ts.. The best proof of our success with this type 0 
des mak a a number of times pupils read the play reporte 
especially: w i sounds interesting.” On a number of occasions- 
evalitatin af Eugene O’Neill—pupils have chosen to refuse 
occasio an author made by a previous commentator. On S¥ 
ns, we have felt ourselves in a kind of eighteenth century 


coffee sho ; : t 
vehemence. _ literary topics were tossed about with $U 


“FIELD TRIPS,” We 


our 
Course; they would, it se 


need scarcely indicate the values n he 
. ems, be implicit in the aims. But one 

most , plicit in the aim ; 5 
class aE. by-products of the course consists in going r ; 
68 * Broadway production, -Most of our students are $ 
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RAMA i 
goËwTEMPORA KS : theatre parties are quickly oversubscribed. a 
a ay a novel experience even to these adults, s 
TIRS animation and the deeper significance given l 
zs features which John Mason Brown has : 7 
ual impetus.” Lighting, costumes, the sets, i y oe 
ting serve to indicate how feebly a play wht 


supporting» 


termed “the vis 


Pa 


been read in class compares with a performance “on the boards. 
MENTS. As given, our course could, 
1 hp ramified. First, a logical concomitant, or 
i iat a follow-up course, should be a course with a dramatic 
group. Such a group is difficult to muster in evening school where 
most of the pupils, after a day’s work, followed by several hours 
of concentrated learning, are perhaps too fatigued to do their best. 


Then again, we are not in a position to select our pupils; we do 


not have a “constant” student body, as do day schools. Conse- 
quently, we are not able to chart a student’s progress from the 
time of entrance to the time of graduation. Finally, our pupils 
are predominantly practical; they are anxious to get into college 
and will take only those courses which are needed for college en- 


trance. Though the majority eschew cultural courses per se, we 


do have a number of pupils who are vastly superior to the average 
day school students. Thus, our course in contemporary drama has 
attracted a number of well-known amateur actors and actresses, 
several budding playwrights and even a prompter in a stock company. 

o ony Years ago, a unique and original American poet wrote, with 
great wisdom, that we cannot aspire to have great poets until we 
a r Surely the same tenet should hold true for the 
| apap 5 smell of grease-paint and the glare of footlights are 

and ides 1t We can add to these the desire to see human beings 


Worthy limned with insight as well, we are, we feel, abetting a 


Well-ing Cause. For if the English teacher augments the serious, 


e a ei Seep of playgoers, he has fulfilled at least one of 
e i sr needs which constitute an English teacher’s raison d'etre. 
graphed nis like to note, finally, that we have considerable mimeo- 
terms, b material on our course. This material contains dramatic 
hap  Dook report lists and the scope of our course. We should feel 
Py to Send copies of these upon request, and we solicit suggestions 
Lee to improve and vitalize our course still further. l nia 
NARD Boyer Washington Irving Evening High Schoo 
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A TRIAL RUN OF CONSUMER SCIENCE ‘ 

We are presenting herewith a detailed Syllabus of a 
applied science which was worked out and tried out at Flushing H; 
School during the term ending- February, 1948. For those igh 
been thinking along similar lines, the foll 


; who h 
owing explanat ave 
may be of interest. 


This course in applied science, at present called consumer 
represents an attempt to bring into the academic high school a 
course adapted to the needs of students who d 


; science 
i O not intend t 
college. The emphasis is on work with the han 


0 go to 


ds, on the introduction. 
of the students to skills most apt to be useful ~ A 


in adult life, 
panying this practical work are related topics 


§ of what the students 
are doing. For example, associated with jobs 


eC like preparing a paint, : 
mixing a sample of concrete, or soldering two wires, are topics like 


£ 
J. Job 


the chemistry of paint, the source of Por 
properties of different solders, respectivel 
topics are treated superficially or thoroughly is not of prime im- 
ie it depends, of course, on how much a given group can 
absorb. 


orb. In the main ‘the job’s the thing,’ for with it comes the ex- 
perience in handlin 


8 materials, a glimpse of perhaps heretofore 
mysterious skills, and the feeling that what is being done in class 
has a close relationship to the workaday world. 


tland cement, and the 


MATERIALS, In select 
difficulty of getting materi 
school’s chemistry and Physics laboratories had on hand—plus about 
twenty dollars—we were able to get started. There was no trouble 
in finding subject matter which was both important and interesting: 
The difficult part of the planning was (a) finding a worthwhile top’ 
“r which we had the necessary materials, and (b) working p" 
ombination of topic and materials into a student exercise 
job.’ The result is far from perfect but it is a beginning, seer 
cceeded in arranging twenty-nine 10m a 


ing the topics, we ran into the usual 


oes cover a part of the syllabus. 
70 : 


- 


Course Mf 


Science, 
Accom. ` 


designed to enrich the ` 
mere doing of ‘jobs’ with some understandin 


y. Whether the ‘book’ 


als with which to work, Using what the » 








CONSUMER SCIENCE 
to allow ae 
the course 1S 1 
those aca 


tow is 
At Flushing High School, the — — P 
i his course. 
third term to elect t 
aoe ‘marily for general and commercial — 
y ocr find room for it in their programs may 
demic stu | 


h 3 i ents 
ubject. That the course carries no college or Reg 
also take the 5 


credit 1S made clear to all. , 


econd term to the subject, thus 

Eventually we sat a ba course. Perhaps some other 
sao A where we left off. The work is important. Some- 
ori b ud for the many students with no college ambitions 
my notte poe is about in the academic high school atmosphere 
nw io fie something practical, something useful, something 


one can do. 


No.’ Description 
Part A 
I. Investigate the lines of force 


around a permanent magnet, 
Make an electromagnet. 


2. Examine the parts of a St. Louis 
motor; operate the motor using 
Ty cells or a Storage battery. 


3. Connect two dry cells, a bell, and 
a Push-button, all in series, 


` 


4, Using two d 
Push-button Pet Abel and a 


_» test each of the 
Hak ph a short length of lamp 
T T a break; also test a plug 


al - 


CONSUMER SCIENCE SYLLABUS 


w 


Related Topics and Demonsirations 


Law of magnets; the compass needle; 
construction and uses of electromag- 
nets. 


— 


The main parts of a universal motor: 
types of motors in common use; 


changing of brushes; proper care of ` 


small motors used in the home. 


Parts of a dry cell; care of a dry 
cell; meaning of term ‘volt’; parts of 
a push-button; difference between 
Series and parallel connections. 


Meaning of the term ‘short’ circuit; 
its dangers; construction of a plug 
fuse; other types of fuses; reason for 
fuses; how to change a fuse; com- 
pare a knife -switch and a push-but- 
ton; construction of a wall or toggle 
switch, 
The lead storage battery—-its. parts 
= and how it works; use of a hydro- 
meter in testing battery; care of stor- 
age battery; various sizes; voltages 
obtained. 


a 
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5, Given two wires leading from a 


bell transformer, connect a bell 
and push-button across these 
wires. 


6. Given a length of lamp cord and 
a plug, connect properly. Now 
connect the other end of the cord 


to-a lamp socket. Test with a 
bulb. 


. 


7. Given a length of heater cord, an 
- ironing plug, and a wall plug, 
connect them properly and test. 


Part B 


8. Tina soldering iron. Solder sey- 
eral pieces of l 


wire to a stri 
copper. poi 


9. Given several lengths of copper 
wire, twist them in pairs. Tin 


union and then r 
over it un solder 


10, hy Pieces of No, 14 wire 
/4. Western Union spli 
UD properly, = 


72 





. difference betwe 


cable; when and where armore 


—HIGH POINTS [apap Fag 
What a transformer dis ang Ve 
does; step-up. and step-down ot it 
formers; why it works on A R trans. 
: en A.C andap 
ow high voltages are obtained R + 


$ 
the storage batteries of automobi 
aaa 


Proper way of attaching Ba n 
used in the 


Cord, rubber 


plugs; types of wires - 
home: lamp cord, heater. 
covered ; rayon-cover 


Capacity of wires ; 


| meaning of the 
number or gauge sys g of the 


tem for Wires, 
House wiring ; minimum: gauge per- 
mitted by law in-hoúse wiring: model 
and diagrams of house wiring; maxi- 
mum watts per outlet; how switches -| 
are connected with, the lights they - 
control; how to replace a wall switch; | 
review of fuses; how fuses protect 
against fires; numbers on fuses, their ` 
meaning; effect of overloading wires. 
Film on Electricity. 


or 
for cleaning surfaces; reason A 

flux; types of fluxes; composi” ee | 
different soft solders; when to 


The technique of soldering; reason | 
different solders. i 
f 


PIN ‘on ; effect 
Cautions in stripping insulation» oil 


on the resistance of the wires a À 
‘nicks’: reason for rubber pe 
friction tape; how to cut 4 ple 


is used in house wiring. 


11. Given a board, a 


ed vs. co F , r 
ered; meaning of UL iat | 12. Investigate the Bunsen burner. 








ONSUMER SCIENCE 


porcelain = 
of lamp cord, a single- 
A ae eich, and a plug. Spence 
roperly, using solder on iy -= 
tie connections. Insert bulb an 
connect to house circuit. Remove 
bulb and insert plug fuse in its 
place. Using a lamp socket, now 
connect fuse and bulb in series. 


Change the color of the flame. 
Use a blowpipe to get a fine, ex- 
tremely hot flame. Blow a small 
bulb at the end of a piece of glass 
tubing. Cut some glass tubing 
properly. 


. Brazing: Given a small square of 
silver solder, the proper flux, a 
blowpipe, a strip of copper, and a 
Steel rivet. Braze the rivet to the 


Copper strip. Test result -by pul- 
ling, 


Part C 
a reat Own outside paint by 
ing the proper proportio 
White lead, lin A ESiine 


rier, and color-in-oil 
T. il. Apply to 


seed oil, turpentine, | 


Nichrome wire— what it is and its 
uses. Demonstrate toaster element, the 
element for an electric iron; how to 


replace broken elements. Meaning of - 


term ‘watts’; how electricity bills are 
calculated; kilowatt hours; watts used 
by common electrical appliances in the 
home; why too many appliances lead- 
ing from one outlet will often blow a 
fuse. 


What illuminating gas is and how it 
is. made; effect of mixing air with 
this gas; adjustments of burners in 
the home; why a blowpipe gives a 
very hot flame; how gas bills are cal- 
culated; gasoline and alcohol torches; 


the special gas mixtures used to cut 
steel. 


Difference between hard solders and 
soft solders; reason for the flux; 


types of hard solders used in indus- 


try; the chemistry of the silver sol- 
dering process; the attachment of 


tungsten carbide tips to tools with 
silver solder. 


What an outside paint contains; pig- 
ment and vehicle; function of pig- 
ment; linseed oil, turpentine, drier, 
etc.; special properties of white -lead 

e in exterior paints; how white lead is 
manufactured. 

First and second coats in exterior 
painting; preparation of surfaces; ap- 
plication of paint; study of various 
prepared paint formulae; zinc oxide 
and titanium oxides as pigments; the 
use of extenders in paint; how to 
recognize a good paint from the for- 
mula on a can of prepared paint; 
boiled vs. raw linseed oil. 
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15. Mix your own interior paint, Difference between interj ao 
- using white lead, linseed oil, tur- terior paints ; Preparation iri ex: 
pentine, varnish, drier, and color- lithopone and titanium ; Surfaces; 
in-ọil. paints; under ; 


nish. 
Composition of flat 
gloss paints, high 
els. Study*of co 
mulae for prepared in 
painting on plaster ; 
fresh plaster before 
m : of cracks; spackling compound : 
= cial paints like floor aoe 


s for ‘Var. 


Paints, . 
“Sloss Paints* 


terior Paint 


ts; 
neutralizing of 
painting; filling 


} ' paints and 
paints. at > ae yes 
. ` 
16. Given some powdered casein What casein paint is; other water- 
_ paint. Mix with water according » soluble paints : ¢ | i 
to directions and apply to. wood. 


how casein paint: dif- 


fers from calsomine ; method of ap- 


plication of 
Q and disadvantages of casein paint as 
: compared with oil paint. s 

17. Given some prepared resin-emul- 

-> paint. Mix according to di- advantages and disadvantages as com- 

ons and apply to wood. pared to oil paint; finish obtained 

with this paint; when and where to 
use; method of ‘application. 


” as ng i shellac to wood; What shellac is, and its source; syn- 
y urniture varnish to wood, thetic rosins; proper solvent; mean- 
| ` ing of 3-lb. and 4-Ib. cut shellac; how 
= to apply and where to apply. 
; Difference between shellac and vaf- 
nish; various types of varnish; im- 
portance of buying varnish for ê 
Specific purpose; spar varnish, TU 
bing varnish, floor varnish; applica- 
tion of varnish to surfaces; cleaning 
of varnish andfshellac from brushes: 
19, i 
e A r from wood. Re- Varnish and paint removers, we 
brush pro ae wood. Clean they contain; cautions on use; use int 
cise, Pery after each exer- trisodium phosphate to remove "I s 
and varnish; burning off paint Ye 
Bunsen flame or gasoline torch; 
74 tions in the burning-off process 


Coats; reaso interior 


mmercial paint ie 


casein paint: advantages 


fi | lic press. _ 
; A x i > s 
Composition of resin-emulsion paint; . 


| | 
two flat pieces of brick. 
; 





ê 


9 
4 
i 
> 
i 
$ 


: | n 
ER SCIENCE 
coN S UMER a : according to Types of stains for wood; preparation 
n oil stain 
20, Prepare @ Foca for apply- 
irection p rent stains; reason io 
; Ca with it. a eee ine shellac before- yamishiig; fow-oil 
i ili e 2 ni 
A parent "a k- a n stain a stains may be prepared at home; get 
ing to ; asm with it, Set aside. ting a rubbed finish. sa tet 
square O hellac to each sample. Study of abrasives: quartz, 
=i - dy give each a first coat num oxide, garnet, emery, EE TAE 
W hie varnish, and finally a dum, etc; show each type; meaning 
: m coat of rubbing varnish of numbers on abrasive paper; use of 
i a is to be rubbed down with fine steel wool; the manufacture of 
| | came and water. some of these abrasives. 


21. Mix amales of cement mortar as How Portland cement is manufac- 
follows : 


‘a. 1 part Port. cement to 1 sand 
b. 1 part Port. cement to 2 sand 
© l part Port. cement to 3 sand 


tured; chemistry of Portland cement 
and the hardening process; effect of 
changes in the proportion of cement 


to sand on the resulting mortar; uses 

Keep samples moist for a few of cement mortar; curing of cement; 

days as they age. , test samples, when hard, in a hydrau- 

i] ý ~ 
'Mix a straight lime mortar, using 


one part. slaked lime to two-and- 


What lime is; how lime is manufac- 
a-half parts fine s 


tured, chemistry of hardening; ad- 
and. Prepare vantages and disadvantages of lime 
three samples. Put aside to har- mortar; uses of hime mortar. 
den. Place some mortar between - 


kas i cment-lime mortar as fol- Advantages of cement-lime mortar; 

parts Sia ae Tor gi 3$ why it is returning to common use: 
’ one-ntt 

“slaked lime, OF E tee 


P meaning of quicklime, slaked lime, 
ples, Try bet „pare three sam- hydrated lime. 


` as before ween pieces of brick 
24, Mix 
lows iii of concrete as fol- How concrete differs from cement 
a. 1 C, 3 S F G mortar; effects of extra water in 
bic 9 S : mixture; reason for gravel; how 
f Sf d 2 g -G changing the proportions of the in- 
| C is Portlar, d 2 G. gredients in the mixture changes the 
tiv is fine clea Cement concrete; curing of concrete ; great 
i iş gravel "i: sand strength of concrete; reinforced çon- 
? ing of sp In this case consist- crete; importance of concrete in mod- 
et sample oe pebbles. ern construction ; reasons for failure 
tu keeping. * aside for a few days, with concrete; coloring of concrete; 
j ening, m moist while hard- test the samples in hydraulic press 


: when hard. 


i - y5 
; ‘ 





ining; oil stains vs. . 
d then stain a square of wood for staining; oil stains 
s an 
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25. Mix some plaster of Paris with 
water according to directions and 
then make a-cast of some sharp- 
edged object like a coin or a key. 


Part D. 


26. Investigate the corrosion of iron 


as follows: Get three test tubes, 
add a few inches of water to 
each. In (a) place a clean com- 
mon nail; in (b) place a nail 
after adding a drop of acid to 
the water; in (c) place a nail 
after adding a few drops of po- 
tassium dichromate solution to 
the water. Cork each, label each, 
and set aside for a few days, 


27. Protect iron against rapid corro- 


76 


sion by proceeding as follows: 


a. Dip part of a 

zinc and then 

_ test-tube con 

b. Paint a 

paint and 
Water, 

& Boil a nail in 

and then 

of water, 


lace untreated nail in test- 


nail in molten 
place nail in 
taining water. 

nail with ` red-lead 
place in test-tube of 


Phosphoric acid 
Place in a test-tube 


of water 
Label as a control. 
‘days, 


each. Set aside for a few 


_ing; how corrosion of i 


HIGH POINTS (March, io 
aris is: h 


What plaster of p : 

manufactured ; chemistry of Po it ds 
process; methods of hastenj Mp 
tarding the ‘setting’: why it oF te. 
sharp impressions of imbedded R 
jects; various uses of Plaster a 
Paris; patching plaster a 
plaster; gypsum boards, 


What corrosion is ; Chemistry of rust. 

ron differs 
from that of other metals; importance 
of the problem of rusting of iron; 
factors which hasten Corrosion; fac. 
tors which retard corrosi > Stainless 
Steel. | 


Facts about nails: types of iino 


nails, meaning of 4d, 6d, etc., as ap- 
plied to nails; special kinds of nails. 

Facts about wood screws: types of 
heads, diameters, gauge ~ numbers, 


lengths; threads per inch. 


Facts about machine screws: gauge. 
numbers, lengths, threads per inch. 
The A.S.G. system; meaning of NC 
and NF in reference to tirep 
inch. Types of heads; meaning ° 
machine bolt, carriage bolt, lag screw, 
Stove bolt, ete. 


Galvanizing iron, the process, its id 
fulness; the use of red-lead pa 
gates; the “Parkerizing” of stee M zs 
plating as a way of retarding pr : 
special rust-resistant steels e sagt 
Chromium-nickel 18-8 type, an 

uses, 

Film on steel. 


and wall 











~ 


3 ip 
ING manufactured; i 
gee of steel. First an- Cees mg effects of free and 
r pD , 
3, Heat trea blade in the Bunsen 


razor P ME | . 
a = then harden it as directed ; 
ame; 


w try to get it back to its origi- 
no | 
nal temper. 


Repeat using 2 piece of spring 
steel or a bobby pin. faves 
Now try to harden, annea , 0 

temper a 6d finishing nail. 


ined carbon in iron and steel; 
ee cast iron. Wrought iron, how 
manufactured; its properties, uses, 
r content. 
ta, = it differs from cast 
iron; low carbon steel, properties, 
uses; high carbon steel, how manu- 
factured, its carbon content compared 
with low carbon steel; properties and 
uses of high carbon steel. Meaning of 
30 point steel, 90 point, etc.; meaning 
of ‘file hard; how Brinell numbers 
are arrived at and meaning of these 
numbers. 
Heat treatment of steels; annealing, 
hardening, tempering; the chemistry 
of these processes. Show how temper 
‘of a hack-saw blade may be changed; 
high-speed steel, what it is, how 
“4 manufactured*and uses; red-hardness 
in tool steels; steel alloys; the effect 
~- ’ On steel of adding chromium, nickel, 
‘ manganese, molybdenum, tungsten, 
\ ; : 
i knife; stainless steel knives. 
29. Attach plug to a length of lamp 
i Y sing copper sulphate solu- 


Chemistry of the electro-plating proc- 
nail, a copper electrode, 


ess; commercial plating; ‘the base 
and a gt metal; good and cheap plated ware; 
al g oe battery, plate the silver and gold plating; chromium 
copper, plating. What sterling silver is; the 
carat system in regard to gold; gold 
plate vs. rolled gold; Sheffield silver; 
the nickel-brass alloys of the jewelry 
trade; various other useful alloys. 


. Flushing High School 
BOOKKEEPING OBJECTIVES AND BUSINESS 
Not chan ttamentals of bookkeeping, like mathematical axioms, do 
ated co The Principles of double entry bookkeeping, first enunci- 
Practic ard the end of the 15th century in Italy, underlie accounting 
in g © today. This statie condition, from a teaching standpoint, is 
e p contrast with the dynamic state of flux that prevails, for 
Pie, in the field of social studies, Yet, while principles do not 


Harry SOoTin 
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etc.; how to select a good kitchen 
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vary, the applications of these principles to business situa 
as diversified as one business is from another. A system of 
that is suitable for one business establishment may not a 
meet the needs of some other organization. Legislation 
such taxes as income, social security, withholding, and sales, bai 
necessitated many modifications in. bookkeeping records, Payroll 
accounting today is not quite the same as it was in the d 
Pacioli—nor is cost accounting. Indeed, accounting authorities have 
still to agree on such matters as términolo 


gy and treatment 
on financial reports. Thus, on the stable foundation of theo 


; ; maeory, book- 
keeping practice has built an edifice with many facades, ea 





2CCounts 


dequately 
dealing with 


OBJECTIVES TO FIT THE TIMES. 
ing of bookkeeping has been adapted to 
cedures and practices. Sometimes, 
slow—owing largely to the rigidi 
consequent time limitations. But 


ments were made quickly eriough—in regard to objectives o ‘book 
keeping. Business conditions attendant on the depression of the 
1930’s and the end of World War II influenced the changes. Book- 
keeping values varied, it seems, as the economy experienced boom. 
or bust. It is with thi | 


that this article is con 


the prevailing business pro- 
however, the adaptation has been 


cerned, 


MPHASIS. As our text we shall use the book- 
keeping syllabi o 


f the New York State Education Department Ce 
reau of Business Education) and of the Board of Education of = 
City of New York. Before the depression, the vocational goal w 
Paramount. Pupil, parent and teacher were in agreement on 


€ crash of 1929 came, ushering in a long pei i 
unemployment. With the dema 


; w 
nd for bookkeeping falling off, ho 
could the training of 


. is time 
So many of them be justified? It is at this "£ 
that we notice the fi 


City 
rst shift in objectives. In the New York 
syllabus the problem 


a 
posed by the depression was answer 
follows: 


i f : : 

ows Because of the large number enrolled in the a ; the 
subject, instruction in bookkeeping can no longer be j ustifie 
basis of vocational value 


n æ 
; alone, but it must be based also on 
which are distinctly educa 


tional, social and cultural.” ‘taken bY 
The foregoing statement on objectives echoed the stand ta : 
78 





ays of - $ 


of items | 
Needless to Say, the teach- | 


ty of Regents requirements and to 
twice in the past 15 years ‘adjust- 


S aspect of bookkeeping in relation to business 








~ 


th i Business Educa- 
Education Department in Januar Y, 1933 ( 
e State 


rapidly decreasing value 
l ). “Because of the rapiaiy iin gaa 
tion Bulletin No. ” i yakana subject and the ator pa Fa 
of an of bookkeeping as a general backgro 
crease în tne 


I ot hasize in their 
s will wish to emp 
nded that teacher 
at 4 recomme 


fect.” This 
sumer values of the subject. 
interpretative or con ae, 
classes he was repeated on May 1, 1945, in — > dati 
om definite veering away from the time- onor Me T 
nd A elioni In stressing other values, inherent in the su 
0 . S i 
jet lay the raison d’etre for bookkeeping. 


VOCATIONAL EMPHASIS. The vocational objective, however, 


reared its ugly.head—it would not take a back seat. In the “Regents 
Inquiry Into the Character and Cost of Public Education in New 


York State” (1935-1938), we find that the chief motive for school 
attendance is vocational. 


useful vocational inform 


ation. Therefore we must have more ef- 
fective vocational bu 


siness courses. Then, more recently, came the 
45) with its reminder that three-fourths of the 
Students in our schools look forward to work and one-fourth to 
college and that education for work is one of our chief responsibili- 
ties. The vocational objective could be denied no 
the completion of reconversion following V 
employment set in. , 


trained Now that there was a growing demand for well- 
en workers, how was the teaching of bookkeeping to be vindi- 
value > = " Sis that bookkeeping has “general background” 
Let f course not! Does it not have vocational value? 
Vocational hae. the State Education Department reinstates the 
‘Bull -na objective to its old place at the head of the class. In 
etin No. 1321 (July 15 


+93, 1946) entitled “New Group II Require- 
We find: “Tp. State High School Diplom 


-J Day, a period of full 


the ba 


> a in Business Subjects,” 

Petency e failure of school officers to recognize vocational com- 

freque e major objective of vocational business programs is 
nily the chief re 

Scho ; aso 


ot busi n for criticism of the product of the high 
“It sh ness department.” Then we see this revealing statement: 
r a pupil who has earned a state high 

Schoo} oma in business Subjects to attend a private mer a 
added th ~ own expense” In all fairness, however, it shoul be 
ca at the vocational objective.is to be achieved only if there 1S 
"eful Selection of pupils, and those “. .. who have little aptitude 
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e 
Schoo) s unnecessary fo 





Yet, the lament goes, only a fraction get 


longer when, with | 
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r » 194 
for or interest in business employment or who have Unfors i | 
personalities should not be encouraged to Study Vocational] Me unate 
subjects.” Here we have guidance, but there i 


; . g IS no detracticn fr no 
the triumph of the vocational aim: In fact, because o E the ftom 
out process, it becomes possible to raise Standards to a 


© Weeding ¢ 
vocational level. Incidentally, the inapt pupils are to be 


| 


“ j ional busi se.” Suided into - 
a nonvocational business cour e. oe 


ae 
THE TREND TODAY. What is 
today on the issue of objectives? 
lum revision committee is engage ry same ques. 
tion of objectives. While we must await a precise formulation, te 
safe to say that emphasis will be placed on the need for vocational — 
competence, | > Se ee 
In the “battle” of objectives, it seems to us, we have lost sight of a 
the true significance of bookkeeping. When the subject was first | 
introduced into th ic hi i ag 
Purpose. That purpose has never reall 


y changed, though methods — 
of instruction have—usually, 
—and their parents—haye n 


for the better. Pupils in the classroom A 
ever really been aware of any shift in 
objectives, Neither has the business man looked for a substitute for 4 
vocational fitness, Perhaps it will help us to evolye a sounder ph 
losophy of bookkeeping instruction if we keep in mind the adman 
Of Professor Thelma M. Potter of Columbia University; name i 
general and vocational values operate together. While it may be p 
in the words of the Harvard Report, that “general education yee. 
tinguished from Special education not by subject matter but m 

of method and Outlook . . 

tional values in order to 


v ft is not necessary to dep pun n f 

achieve general values—at educational 

bookkeeping, Bookkeeping does not suffer in broad tices may i 
objectives because the learning of its principles and be On tie 
enable one to get a job. So much the better for bookkeeping. cing 
other hand, let us take advantage of the fact that because ot has iw 
Provides its learners with a practical and vocational too full scope 
herent motivations for learning, and can thus free “the i d 
of people’s natiy ifts,” igh Schoo 
ome e gifts Walton High 5 E 


the position of New York Cit eo | 
At présent a bookkeeping ; $ 
d in exploring this ve 


ping curriey. | § 
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Are the Schools Prepared for 1948: 

oB M. ROSS bE s | 

K deoo High School l , 
1s prepared to face the world of 1948 and play their 
Are the Ai role? The first report of the President’s Com- 
role? bana her Education says: “The social role of education in 
mission ie iy is to enable the citizens to understand, appraise 
a a forces, men, and events as these tend to strengthen their 
an A l 

iberties.” | | | = 

E other words, we are told that our schools have an obligation to 


. 


help build a better world: by nurturing understanding, good-will and 


cooperation in the hearts, minds and actions of the young who are 


to become the citizens of tomorrow. This is the supreme task that _ 


lies before the schools today. , 7 


When we say the schools, we really mean the teachers. The teacher 
is the dominant influence in any educational program. This fact cannot 
be emphasized too often or too strongly. Frequently this is accepted 
and then ignored in developing a program of education. Therefore 
I wish to change my topic to: “Are our teachers prepared for 1948?” 


peed to present to our children the events, trends and influences 
of Current Affairs, at home and abroad, that face our children and 
‘our adults in 1948? à s 


ia a | 
folowing ARE READY. My answer is yes and I offer the 


ons: First, they are 
of the need to be prepared prepared because they are aware 


The te P 

inime sins are aware that never before have issues of such 
are aware fist Ti pi confronted the peoples of the world. They 
at destiny has = nited States must exercise the world leadership 


ced in her hands 
teachers are 


aware of the ext ; . 
rtunate . extent to which they should assist 
people of other lands, of the conflicts of policy between 


Unto 
ę United States 


oO . 
Economy ar t Prevention of a d 
Nd our | 


e teachers ar 


epression which might cripple our 
eadership among the nations. 
es 


© aware that in the light of this world condition, 
=. ool, on each 3 


"ak level, must accept as one of its responsibilities the 
Address - à 
Evaluating m a at the opening meeting of the New York Times course 
ews at Times Hall on Feb. 17, 1948, Side heads ours. 


S 


© need f and Russia, of the war on inflation at home, and 
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, ions and recommenda- 
l4prip, 3 ARE SCH 4 avail itself of their observations § 7 
training of pupils to know and to be interested in What is han. ` {i peir report 49 
ing around them. Security among nations cannot be attaineg wine me Current Affairs cannot be 
an expanding knowledge of current affairs, at home and ab Pa NGING TASK. Because in fixed, there is no 
among all citizens, old and young. "ead, A CHALLE ials for their study cannot rema TF a whai extent 
Secondly, our teachers are preparing themselves to carry of a : static and mater tas to how they should be taught; 

programs, . 


The presence here of five hundred teacher 
work (one thousand more were not accomm 
the presence here last year of five hundred 
courses in other parts of the city, plans f 
the United Nations, are irrefutable proof 
of their responsibility in the program and 
~ The teachers are aware that it is thei 
take advantage of this enriched person 
pupils in the ways of understanding an 

Third, our teachers are aware of 
become aware as our program of dire 
into all the schools. They realize that 

Ous, some of passing interest, other 
trivial, others important; some simpl 
those should be chosen which can b 
children and which the children are 
prime importance, therefore, is th 
affairs, her judgment in selecting 

Next, our teachers are aware 
them is that of f 
level of our schoo 
with this major 


S at the end 
odated for th 
teachers, rela 
or a Teacher Course on 
that our teachers are aware 
are preparing for it. 

r opportunity and duty to 
al preparation to train our 
d evaluating the news. 
what to teach and more will 
ctions and suggestions reaches 
since current affairs are numer- 
S of permanent ‘interest; some 
e, others complicated—that only 
e made meaningful and real to 
mature enough to understand. Of 
e teacher’s knowledge of current 
the ones to teach. © ae 
that the greatest difficulty saah 
ormulating specific teaching techniques for a 
l system. The City-Wide Committee is gapping 
problem. It believes that teachers need and Ka 
welcome concrete suggestions on what techniques of comet Be 
employ on each level in our schools. In the hope of accomplis pr 
that aim, five workshop sessions have been arranged to follow as 
ten lecture and discussion sessions of this course. The same aed 
| done last year and the workshops gathered specific suggestions 
how to teach” on the three levels of our schools. 


THROUGHOUT TH , rate 
wishes to utilize your suggestions for teaching and to incorpo 


i i : t three 
them in our report. The New York Times is sending 0U are 
teachers on i 


. a , irs 
> ~ a country-wide visit to study how Current ara awal 
taught in the schools across the nation. The Committee W! 
6 


is course), 
ted teacher 


j ittee 
E NATION. The City-Wide Comm! 


of a day’s ‘ 


TS 


e a er ar ene o 


of 


-e 
gg e ONA o ; 
-e 


-oe lol 


o— 
b 7 arr 
A 


i e « ion Plan,” to what extent 
definite agreem ht by the “Integration , 
id be taught by 
they shou 


feld of work. 


T en, , 


i t of 
i d material at hand, conten 
i tudents, equipment and m 
ma es to determine the selection of approach and method. 
e news— 


Have you ever thought of the difficulty of teaching the news to . 


pupils whose homes present different political, social aper poem e 
backgrounds and prejudices? These backgrounds co a — 
the pupils’ approach to the news. Then, too, we know the tea 

must not allow his personal evaluation to dominate the lesson. He 
is a teacher, not an indoctrinator of his own beliefs. The democratic 
method in teaching is to show all sides of a question and is no easy 


way of teaching but that very situation is a challenge to the teacher. 


WHAT AND H OW. The schools vary widely in their achieve- 
ments. Some of the finest teaching of Current Affairs may be found 


"nı Our schools, on all levels. Much more remains to be done, and 
the teachers gath 


ered here, as well as thousands beyond this hall, are 
aware of the need 


for improved technique 
© record indicates th 


Gone and what results 
IS not Surprising 


forty thousand teache 
“lents 


Schoo] 


at what is being done is good. How it is being 
are achieved is where we find many differences. 
to discover such variety in a vast system of 
rs. Much depends on the personal interests and 
the Principals and teachers, on the type of child in the 
0 fee <n the home backgrounds, on how free the teacher is made 
'n handling the issues in the news. 
‘ ‘valuation of teaching Current Affairs is to be effected 
Service ; of its influence on pupils, on life in the school, and on 


"spon : ~ community, then we can be proud of our children’s 
an 


Contributions. 
Octal action 
r 


0 : is an important part of the study of Current a 
ties fo mmunity-minded schools are constantly alert to the popar i 
'V€ participation in citizenship projects that re good 


7 





s of teaching the subject | 
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HIGH POINTS [Apri i 
will, service and help to peoples in all parts of the pice 
to their own neighbors. These drives and services 
creating increased interest in domestic and forej 
important, these drives and services develop evid 
students’ feeling of social responsibility. - ) 

And now our School Needs, calling for help from the school an 
thorities, civic leaders and the press. What do we-need if we dene 
to broaden and make more vital the whole program of ee 
Current Affairs in our schools? Tae O 


world a 
are a means f 
gn affairs. Most 


SOME SUGGESTIONS. These suggestions for our schools: are 
Strictly personal: _ 


1. A consistent pattern for 
guidance of school principals and teachers, This į 
by the City-Wide Committee for presentation t 

2. Teachers of the social studies should have the paramount. 
responsibility, in the junior and senior high s 
Current Affairs, eo me 

3. Because other departments in high schools, and because agen- 
- cies outside of school make a contribution to the teaching of Current 

Affairs, it is advisable to articulate these efforts through a coordina- 
tor,.a faculty council, or a special committee that can prepare bulle- 
tins for the whole school and allocate aspects of Current Affairs to 
the various departments, without the danger of overlapping treat- 
ment. We need teacher time for this. ; 

4. An effective program of continued in-service training of this 
kind will promote teacher growth in the field of current affairs. The 
School system should provide workshops, study guides to the treat- 


ment of current affairs, and pertinent teaching material, varied an 
plentiful. i 


_ 9. Teacher training institutions should be asked to give ate 
fo subject matter background and methods in the area of curp 
Affairs. i ss sa 
- 6. School Superintendents must repeat the statement to all mee 
visors, now understood and we hope accepted, that controves > 
problems and issues should neither be avoided nor forbidden. fore 
ever, such items should not be considered prematurely and be 


: | ‘ie: ce 0 

the pupils are ready to understand and appreciate the significa 

the controversial matters, | 
Th 


€ teacher in handling current affairs in a fair presentat! 


- 


on should 


es 
# 


S well as 


all schools should ‘be issued Tor the 


s being prepared 
0 our school leaders, 


chools, for. teaching | 


$ pu, T a 
— aae, o 9 7 . » . 
Eh À 


mA 





_ Affairs in our social studies hi 


-of public opinion such as The 


eUe ge ee n 
RE SCH OOLS PREPARED? 


d security in his teaching. This means that r 
dom an f the school system should protect him in a sa e 
established ppu a conducting discussions on controversial issues. 
and sane D situation, may assume the role of a class- 
The ar b mar of a guide in thinking, and of a moderator o 
ro arial Ra during the discussion. 


A 


feel free 


7. A standing committee should be established to have responsi- 


bility for continuous development of current affairs instruction’ in 
111 
our schools. l 

8. The authorities should urge the colleges to emphasize current 
affairs in connection with college entrance requirements. 


This leads me to say that the school leaders and the press should 
challenge the State Education policy at Albany, which has come out 
for a program of added attention and time to the teaching of ancient 
and mediaeval history at the inevitable loss of timé for Current 


gh school course. This issue has just 
appeared in the news. 


9. Last, it is vital that our civic-minded citizens and our organs 
New York Times help eliminate the 
major cause that. makes good teaching difficult. That cause is the 
unsatisfactory economic status. of the classroom teacher. 
The discouraged and disconten 
Vow of Poverty cannot have his h 

A teacher w 


ted teacher who must take the 
eart and mind on his work. 


il dignity" want to see before the class is one who will have: 


. » therefore, more time and 
tee widely and to think deeply. We urge the citizens and 
Ot Public opinion to help us realize that aim. 
LOO | | 
made a NC dR WARD. In conclusion, our school leaders have 
to develop nth rt, in the Organization of the City-Wide Committee 
ers and ay erated school Program in which supervisors and 
à Suggested ieee are helping to plana teaching guide and 
IS now ; rriculum in the field of current affairs. That report 
ng: You will add to it in your workshop meet- 
give Us a School authorities have the budgetary allowance to 
Men at time and the extra teacher service necessary to imple- 
ram Or e We have a splendid opportunity to create a pro- 
the fut € children of our schools that will be vital to them and to 
Gre Well-being of our nation. 


. n . 
ings, Wil e maki 
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The Bronx High School of 
science Comes of Age 


ABRAHAM TAUBER 
Bronx High School of Science 


The completion of the present term will close 
tional endeavor in a unique school, set up by resolution of 
of Education in the spring of 1938. The Tenth Annivers 
Bronx High School of Science is being celebrated by its Student 
body, faculty, parents, alumni and friends with the traditional 
luncheon, assemblies, exhibits, special publications, dances, field 
day, etc. | 

However, because of the special nature of th 
its growth and success have been of some int 
outside its own fold. Consequently, 
sion as an opportunity to offer this 
have been, as a contribution to the p 
that ought to round out our first dec 

We think that what has ha 
High School of Science ma 
ondary schools. ' 


The facts are these. From three independent sources has come 
laudatory comment of an unusual na 


ture. 
First, a committee of the American Association for the Advance- 


ment of Science in May, 1947 had this to say in a report to Presi- 
dent Truman’s Scientific Personnel Board: 


“In the very large city, 


ten years of educa. 


the Board 
ary of the 


e school and its goals, 
erest to many teachers 
we are happy to use this occa- 
description of what we are and 


rocess of criticism and appraisal 
ade. 


ppened and is happening at the Bronx 
y be of some significance to other sec- 


where there may be a sufficient number gine 
dents whose special talents have been identified when they Hane “Students 
the 8th grade, it is desirable to establish High Schools of Science. 


An 
are selected for these schools on the basis of interest and ability. . ++“ 
example of this 


i sence 10 

type of school is the Bronx High School of a Tailed 
New York City... . Too often the traditional high school ea side abl 
to define the Purpose of its science curriculum, to identify and g 


‘ ing wor 
Students, and to promote the kind of specialized and aim Gell 
which the talented youth needs... . In each of the six annua 
house Talent Searches, 


‘once 
students from the Brony High School of r r 
ve been selected for top honors in numbers out proportion ty honof- 
school bopulaiton, That one school has had 12 ‘winners’ and thirly 
able mentions" 


. f ‘once Re- 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, now Director of the Office a ition 0 
search and Development, President of the Carnegie Install’ _ 


ewes , 


* Italics ours, [Ed.] 
10 





SOE AA 


| 


SCIENCE H : 


Washington, 
Scienc e—the 


Oone yea 
Son’ year a 


OL S$ $ 
GH SCHO af 
d author of the well known Report to the President, 
a è ° 
É dless Frontier, said three years ago: tivation 
i I am that there has never been a time when cu = = 
“Convinced T“ a important to the welfare of our i an hesi 
of science talen the opportunity to speak a word for the kind of prog : 
world, I welcome High School of Science has been carrying on during the 
which the Brong fe is a very positive contribution toward the replen- 
pe adl depleted stock of scientifically trained intelligence. The 
ishing of our sadly ram of the Bronx High School of: Science—in its inclu- 
breadth of the prog ities—i t only a safeguard against the 
‘on of ample study of the humanities—is not only s 
hazard of narrow specialization but also the best guarantee that its gradu- 


tes will have the depth of understanding necessary for the full utilization 
á . n ‘ 
of scientific skill in their later careers, 


This praise in high places is couched in terms especially meaning- 
ful for these times. 


Second, the school has caught the imagination of the lay public, as 
reflected in the attention given to it by the public press. Editorial 
comment in The New York Times and The Sun has praised the 
scholastic achievements of our graduates. Feature articles describ- 
ing the school have appeared in the World-Telegram and P.M. 
Currently the Associated Press is preparing a series for nation- 


wide release, the magazine Science Illustrated has just completed 
its filming of 


i a Picture-caption display for early release, and the 
one H ome News is carrying a Sunday feature on the school’s 
enth Anniversary, 
e interpret this as wholesome interest in at least one tiny facet 
© educational scen i 
ird ; C 5, , 
fon vi » the Alumni and Parents Associations exhibit an affection 
© school that ref 


ects the | 
Undreds of heaton. rarest type of loyalty. Out of the 
, "Md parents, Jet 


that come to us 
US Cite three re 


from appreciative alumni 
n internat; 
for but o ationally known w 


presentative instances. 

riter, whose son attended the school 
nd was killed in the recent war, memorializes his 
ography in which he speaks high words of praise 
In addition, he offers a prize of several hundred 
Parent commencement to some graduate. 

establis whose son died while in attendance at the school has 
“ight grad aà foundation Which is currently paying all expenses of 
the g the through college and professional school, and supplies 

A leadi 'berally With current needs not otherwise obtainable. 

h “partment store merchant in the community, whose 


11 


m . 
for “ana bi 
ool, 
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— HIGH POINTS 
son found security at Science after bein 
school, is seeking to express his appreciat 
out strings, which are measured in thous 
These material gifts symbolize the spirit of good wil 
permeated the community regarding the work of the s 
point is developed further in the paragraphs that follow. 
Thus it is that we desire to set forth in outl 
some questions that have been asked about 
hope of clarifying its aims and procedures. 


& unhappy in a Private 


ion in contribution ae,” 
ands of dollars, * Sie 


chool; “This 


Our school, in the 
WHAT ARE OUR GOALS? : 
The seven Cardinal Objectives of Sec 


in the Atomic Age though they may re 
educational circumstances; 


In our particular student body, for example, 98% are Preparing 
for college. This simple fact offers a challenge to our guidance set-up, 
our curriculum offerings, our faculty and our methods of instruction, 

By surveys, interviews, and follow-up questionnaires, we have 
determined that our students are interested mostly in careers that 
fall roughly into the categories of medicine, engineering, dentistry, 
Science research and the allied technologies including teaching, phar- 
macy, mathematics, biology, chemistry, and physics. Nevertheless 
there is a sufficiently large minority who ultimately go in for busi- 
ness, law, journalism, accounting, and similar fields to keep us on 


our toes to provide the individualized approach expected in a modern 
secondary school. 


As far as the broad national outlook is concerned, an excellent 
Statement of 


our objective is this by Dr. James B. Conant, President 
of Harvard University, before 


on the National Science Foundation bill, March 7, 1947: 
“In all the discussion about research that goes on in these eee 
obvious fact js sometimes Overlooked, namely, that it is men that © ‘ob 
And today we do not have the scientific man power requisite = ig a 
that lies ahead. The bottleneck of our scientific advance is sates de 
. man power shortage, and unless something is done about it, the bott 

will be more constricted a decade hence. Now let no one eae by 
like some of the manpower shortages in the war, this can be cur han 
mobilizing and training for a Short time the first people who come vwantit 
Scientific and technical advances depend on quality as well as cet men 
Or, to put it another way, on the quantity of exceptional men. snd expe 
have to be located when they are young and then given a long an 
sive scienti 


: i univer 
fic education, . . - For only in this Nation, where 
12 


l that has l 


ine the answers to 


ondary Education stil] obtain 
quire adaptation to Particular 


a Congressional Committee hearing — 





nS ae . ne 
ENCE HIGH SCHOOL 


; ait i the hidden 
scl hes to the high school level, is it possible to locate 
eacne 


i i ife and that of all 
education ë talent which, if tapped, can enrich our life 


reservoir © | l aii 
m s of the depletion of our “reservoir of ta n 
Tips epe fashion in the 1946 Annual Report on the so e- 
r ar by its President, Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick: 
eller 


; i hortage of adequate personnel 
“ is a serious, even an alarming, S tag pe ; 
Pa : feld which requires advanced thinking. Whether in physics 
: ae ‘a the biological or medical sciences, the situation is the same. 
a uk tte bacteriology, biochemistry, anatomy, biophysics and physi- 
ce it is almost impossible to find younger men with adequate teaching 
and eeeoarclt qualifications.” 


As if to underscore this idea for our own critical days, Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, said: . : 

“All indications are that one of our first lines of national defense in 

future will be our scientific and technical training institutions and our 

research laboratories. For this reason, if for no other, it behooves us to 


provide better institutional underpinning for the development of the scien- 
tific abilities of our youth.” 


All of the above makes us feel 
jective of “worthy citizenship” 
But let there be no misunde 
importance of offering our ad 
and Spiritually—both in and 


that in a school like ours, the ob- 
is not being overlooked. 


rstanding—we are fully alert to the 
olescents what they need emotionally 
i out of curriculum. And we hold this 
continually in view, Dr. Vannevar Bush referred to the “breadth of 


th : ‘ Loe ‘ 
e Program of the Bronx High School of Science in its inclusion of 
of the humanities” ; however, not only the curriculum 


extra-curricul egration of the student, but the wealth of 
cular activity also 9; i i 
nd energies, lso gives him scope for his other outlets 


here ; 
sion o fiat then, an awareness of educational 
of all of ae may of course be exercised on our achievements 
at we Se objectives, It is to some phases of this achievement 
now shift our attention. i 


perspective. Suspen- 


Noth; „7 _., SOME OF OUR ACHIEVEMENTS 
of t Mg said here is to be construed as implying that the quality 


Present Uperior at this school, or that any other staff than the 
ne could not do at least as good a job. However an 


Cet; . 
ators, J0D seems to have been done, as measured by the following 


13 
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Obvious even to Q cas 7 1748) 


ual ` 
the school exercises for 


PARENTS AND ALUMNI. 
the tremendous appeal which 
Whether this fervor is measure 


The New York Times’ W. L. 
student-parent- 


annually for s 
students. 


Does it seem odd to place first on 
Alumni and Parents Associations ? 
wholesome sort of appreciation co 
kind of well-balanced efforts being 


COLLEGE AD 
Perhaps best summarized in the results of the class of June, 1947, 
Seeking entry at a time of terrific overcrowding of higher education 
facilities. Of 215 graduate responses to a survey in November, '4/, 
13 were enrolled in college. Some 285 students received 579 college 
— CEP tances by June, 47 from 78 different colleges, and were final] 

enrolled in 63 different institutions. te 
e January and June classes of °47 received 81 New York Sta 
S cholarships and 44 


en 
: others, to the amount of $160,400. As has be 
mentioned previo 


(a , u 
Talent Search is ters are legion in praise Of ° 


e 
students from enthusiastic college deans. The splendid record ma 


by our students has done much to open new college and s 
14 


pecial scholarship funds for deserving and needy 


the list of achievements active 
We think they reflect the most 


made, 


Outstanding, The let 


nceivable—and they mirror the 


MISSIONS. In college admissions, the record is 


; se. 
usly, the record of the school in the Westinghou 


cholarshiP 


—_— ar 


or 


=: 


| 





“colleges W 


` We afford to Overlo 


~~ 


SCIENCE T eae ll oe ena SAD 


0 portunities f the Guidance Committee have secured admissions to 
o 
lean efforts 


hich have not been previously friendly to graduates of 
New York City high schools. . 


DISCOVERING THE INDIVIDUAL. As far as the aim to - 


discover science talent for the depletion of the national se os 
erned, it may be too early to determine as yet, except or e 
came large number of winners in the Westinghouse Science 
Talent Search and the example of the young Los Alamos Atomic 
Project assistant now teaching nuclear physics in Harvard. There 
have been some other interesting examples. Dr. Dodge of the New 
York Botanical Gardens has named a new variety of mold of neuro- 
spara “H.S.S.,” the initials of- the scho 
Scienceite sent a sample thought to_be 
—and it turned out to be truly a new 
Papers by our students while still in the 
American Naturalist, the Journal of Bio 
nal of Industridl Chemistry and the Sc 


HONORS AND 


ol, because an alert young 
undescribed in.the literature 
variety. Contributions -and 
school have appeared in the 
logical Chemistry, the Jour- 
tence Newsletter. 


AWARDS. The Students would never forgive 
if we omitted mentioning a unique achievement—success in mak- 
a) 7 school co-ed in 1946 by action of the Student body, parents, 

aculty-—and finally the Board of Superintendents. Nor -can 


ok the honors that have come to the school in 


C . 
Ontests and awards in Quiz co 


se ntests, journalism, art awards, essa 
Writin 7 p ? 9 j 9 y 
natio Sy mathematics teams, social. Studies, a young pianist on a 
0 ee broadcast, athletic 


ive on honors—cited only to show the breadth 
ment in this “specialized” school. 
mecATORS INTEREST. 
Schoo] fe 'ndex of achieveme 
Paper at has been aroused amo 
“nd magazine comment 


Another phenomenon that some re- 
nt is the degree of interest in the 
ng educators. In addition to the news- 
ent to already mentioned, it may be perti- 
high nina a that the Board of Education is considering a second 


. 4 of science in the Cit 
Sito J- 


eign ¢ © Score come to the school to observe its work, from 

lan Suntries as well as from schools and colleges all over this 

their i faculty takes pride in the recognition that has come for 
“1orts, as well as for those of the students. 


1S 





to those who come after, while the simultaneous, hercu- _ 
o 
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HIGH POINTS {4 
This last point should, perhaps, be stressed. A 
worthy achievement of the school is that the fac 
have retained a joy in teaching and a sense of 


the obstacles of inadequate pay, inadequate budge 
demoralization. 


b ril, 1948) 
n especi 

rge 
growth against $ 
ts, and educational 
There are those who contend-that, given our student body, how 
could anyone miss, educationally? All that can`be said in reply iş 
that while the potential undoubtedly is great, no Opportunity is Over- 
looked to realize it. EEE 


THE NATURE OF OUR STUDENT BODY 
ENTRANCE TESTS. All aspiring entrants to th 
an examination which is now uniform as to date an 
that given by Stuyvesant High School. However, it 
to say in one sense that our students 
school selects them. That is to say, 
number of applicants so that the scho 
now overflowed into an annex, ca 
three applicants. 


is school take 
would be fairer 


there has been a steadily. rising 
ol’s severely overtaxed facilities, 


This has come about for several reasons. The 
community at large and parents have heard and read about the 
school, the advisors in elementary and junior high schools are well 
acquainted with our work, and the annual Science and Mathematics 
Congress conducted by the school tends to make the younger talent 
conscious of the specialized nature of our program. 


The entrance examinations are now professionally constructed by 
Dr. Irving Lor 


. i f 
ge of Teachers College, Columbia. They eee 
a standardized sixty-minute test given in March and Nov exile ela- 
semi-annual admissions, While there is undoubtedly a high corf 


: icy of 
tion between such test results and general intelligence, the policy 
the Committee on 


an g k . bent is 
student shows a Positive interest in science, and where such a 
demonstrated in , 


e v J 1 re an 
; record or interview, to retest in case of par seems 
Sive the entrants the benefit of the doubt if the science interes 
sufficiently keen, 


/ 


STUDENT w 
of the non 
of the you 
all want 


° -fists 
HARACTERISTICS. To compare with checka 
-academic minded student, here is a kind of de fe 
ngsters who attend this specialized high school. i wit theif 
to go to college and most want to make “science 


16 


ally Note. - 


d content with 


pick the school long before the ` 


n admit only one out of every 


— . n the - 
Admissions is to ignore the test findings whe 





not 
“career, they are 





gH SCHOOL ir i ey are 
SCIENCE HIGH $ lways too specific in their = ree re phe 
s not a the average high school stu en =. spelling: 
a year ea es : their fundamentals in arithmetic 
ow 


iodicals, are 
grade, Mcallen all kinds. of books and periodi 
They read V 


alert to curren i _ 
causes. 
port for h they gripe as much as any normal ae lr they kik 
a iderable amount of time in on daily study, and they pa 
ie te in home “labs” and with hobbies. Because of. oe. 
i and tendency toward being super-articulate.and vocal, they 


are sometimes hard on their teachers. They achieve an early sophisti-- 


: 7 66 
cation in the importance of marks and sometimes become “eager 


beavers” and wise in the ways of short cuts to high grades. Their 


mental and emotional health is splendid, the boys welcoming the 
advent of girls with wild acclaim—the alumni mourning this event 
as “too little and too late.” Though our boys and girls are young, 
they are normally proficient in athletics: Many work after school 

and during the summer. They are great club joiners. 
Their parents come from every economic level and are engaged 
many types of work and professional activities, but are all 
keenly interested in the school and the progress of their children. 
ewer than 3% of our Pupils become severely maladjusted—stealing, 
c., although about 10% are hard hit by 


» 1n about their third year at school. We 
quiz kids or geniuses. 


in 


cating 


a, 
ome S “SPECIALIZED” ABOUT THE SCHOOL? © 
in Which th a School itself in which these ideals are striven for 

Thi ese achievements occur. ; 

IS į 

Schoo]. : i ant Place to labor the arguments for a specialized high 
Board of a ets however, the definition as presented in the 

ew Yo, aa Ti A brochure on Specialized High Schools in 
which as “a „Distinguished from the neighborhood high school 
adjust Ed to educate all the children, with only such 

designe rhe be provided under one roof, a “specialized school” 
termi roughout to 


nal aj meet the needs, interests, abilities, and 
SCHOoy. p, Of a particular segment of the adolescent population, 
First PLANT. Let us examine how we manage to do this, 


which’ would best be equipped to do the job 
| 17 


t issues and are capable of profound loyalties and sup- 
is 
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——HIGH POINTS lapri 
is still on the drafting boards. When the school was founded in 
it was assigned to an ancient building, once used by 


1949) 


1938, 
: an Walton and 
Evander Childs High Schools, and still (in 1938) inha 


De Witt Clinton Annex. The new school opened on the Premises and 
‘operated jointly with the Annex for a year. 


Then while a curriculum, a faculty, and a tradition 
shaped, a school was built literally around the Classes—and in them 
“Labs” were set up, shops were created, walls, tables, equipment. 
plumbing and electrical fixtures were demolished and restored. . 

Many tales are told of those pioneering days, like that of the 
plumber who would not cease hammering despite the pleas of the 
principal, the custodian, and the teacher in charge of an important 
forum about to take place in a large room. However, despite his 
insistence that the contractor would not 


found that the forum was a discussion amon 
ment and labor leaders—and in response to o 
men who added his eloquent plea. 


g employers, manage- 


The point is that the physical facilities remain crude, especially in 


the light of our aims, but we have struggled to utilize them to the 


. maximum. The school’s Music Room, for example, mixes the strains 
2 


of Beethoven with those of hungry students, since the door opens 


on the lunchroom. Commencements are held, of necessity, in other- 


Ld . EJ = f 
places because our auditorium is too small; the same is true of 
dramatic performances since stage equipment is lacking. 


But special machine, metal, and wood-working shops were set UP 


and serve the functions of the Science Techniques Laboratory _ 


courses required of all students, and an advanced elective for om 
In this, the equipment is used to complete individual projects cise 
are related to the science interests of the students, after > Been 
mechanical drawings (a required course) of models base 
approved. Some typical results are an electronic calculatof hono- 
on some war-surplus equipment, telescopes, steam engines, P 


: opes: 
graph amplifiers, test-tube racks, photographic enlargers, microscope 
and the like, \ 


to 


i ; cent 
THE GIRLS. The advent of the girls, while still too re? 
warrant grandiose conclusions, has demonstrated thus far 
spirit of the laboratory and the shop—“Let’s try it”—is as 
18 


a 
challens” 





bited by a i 


were being sa 


allow it, the workman did. 
stop long enough for the activity to continue successfully when he | 


ne of the union spokes- 


on 





~~ 


ET we See eo 
SCIENCE HIGH SCHOOL 


’, While we do not yet have a 
curiosity as to the males’. W W yet 
ing to their =i her that oversight may yet be remedied since the 
“lady i who “accelerated” ) will graduate in June 1948. 
first §1 : | 


THE CURRICULUM. A feature of the a is that Sey 
ust take four years of science as a graduation require 
Sa ects take more. The basic courses are general service, bio- 
aera and physics, and a remaining two years can be chosen 
irati basic and advanced courses in biology, chemistry and physics 
and advanced courses in mathematics, drafting, and shop. Two 
years of mathematics are required as well though most students 
take three and may take four. In addition, a year’ of mechanical 
drawing and the already mentioned Science Techniques Laboratory 
are required for graduation. 
Advanced Courses in biology are 
(described in Hicu Points, Apri 


e basic year o 
advanced year of 


si i f 
niques Laboratory, asıc semester of Science Tech 


eve : 

Sire je ne ni am courses of some interest have been a 
physiograpk Studies and science courses featuring anthropology, 
ae y, and other interrelationships: a course in the History 
of Science, “dúplic 3 


, ated only at Harvard and Yale” 

bs i Paper put it. 

Kielis a be interesting to point out 
. ~€partment electives in Journ 


of Social Studi àtics; also the Bulleti 


. u : 
Subject, T ‘SS Praises our four 


e Fore} 
and German | gn Lan 


that we still find time to offer 
alism, Creative Writing, Public 
n of the Association of Teachers 
year required sequence in their 
Suage offerings are Latin, French, Spanish 


e 
Second s ee who enter the s 
cati 


f on, an Integrated 
Styve grate 
(Higy P trips and 


E A a projects has 
“Mmence ae ee May, 1942.) 


ments have included a Science Valedictory, 


chool for their first year of 
Curriculum which features 
been provided since 1941. | 


performed 
19 
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oe 


by outstanding students, in which they exhibit typical 
project rooms, departmental exhibits, prize win 
curriculum specialties. Thus from entrance t 
school offers a combination of a balanced s 
with the opportunity for specialization in the science 
might be described as continuing after graduation, 
engages in numerous follow-up studies with all its 


Work of 


o graduatio 


n, this S ` 
econdary s pecial 


chool Program 
Ss In fact, this 


graduates. 


SOME UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 
- Like any other venture into incompletely charted seas, 
has not all been smooth. The gene 


ral question of the 
school as a moot educational proble 


Specialized 
m is encountered here 
fied form. 


in intensi- 
Some contend that the secondary school is too earl 
career for him to en 


gage in any type of specializati 
to the student whose interest in science wanes, 
make the easy adjustment i 


makes possible. Of 
on this score, by car 
ing of its entrants. 
out of the school, 


Another criticism that ha 
fact that th 


yina Student's 


n course that a large, diversified school 
course, the school attempts to avoid criticism 
eful explanation of its purpose and by screen- 


s been raised arises from the undisputed 
e entrance testing procedure tends to select students of 
superior intelligence, This results in a coricentration of such. stu- 
dents in one school, and many attenuate the honor rolls of one 
While the answers to such questions as these lie in the pe 
province of educational values, it must be said that students w! 
clearly defined talents and interests ought not to be neglected. sae 
__In fact, an unforeseen difficulty has arisen from the ne 
under which these Students are graded. Since they compete they 
each other, their averages tend to be lower, we believe, rt r 
might be in other schools. Unquestionably, a lower percantile stu- 
for some individuals reflects the concentration of talent. pari" not 
dents might have been handicapped in admission to college E orities 
en for a carefully planned program of apprising college ae ; 


of the true situation. - ts may 
> n $ 

Some members of the faculty feel that some of our a insu 

work under too severe tensions and at too great speed, w as organ 
cient recreation. Others feel that the school’s curriculum a? ” | 


20 . 


Since-the school 


the Sailing 


on. They point x 
but who is unable to 


Less than one-half of one per cent seek transfers _ 








os : | : 
; QOL Or 
HIGH SCH i i elves 
SCIENCE does not allow pupils enough time to avail Sipan a 
ized at pe varied offerings of such departments = =- 
of_the > nn have been the subject of long faculty 
music. e5 


m under l 
nd ome modifications have resulted and others are 
j a S 


A Hi h School of Science has capitalized on a principle 

The a “a. in modern education, but as yet incompletely 
g n ft evdi -Capture the interest of the students and the 
ogame iaastaation that will be released is immeasurable. 
aie stimulation by bringing together children of similar 
interests and ability and you get the kind of “chain reaction we have 
been privileged to witness for ten years; _ 


l ommon man. Untaught in th 
.. ¿he is blatantly vulgar, ill- 


ungry. for happiness. For thi 
~ On our schoolmasters, 


e wisdom of the race 
mannered, boorish, unsure of himself, 


s he is not to blame. The blame rests 


—Bernard Iddings Bell 
CNOA), 


VALUES OF STUDY 

This ; 5 
oS 1 heresy, but what you learn (in school) is not very im- 
the pow ve habits you form, the approach you take to a problem, 
er of analysis: that Study gives you—those are the big things, 
—Philip Reed, Chairman, General Electric Company 


2) 
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Germany—A Clinical Case 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER* 
Metropolitan Vocational High School 


PART I 

Responding to a call to Germany is like rushin 
of a very sick patient. In a fit of megalomania with murderous 
intent, this fellow clashed with the police and is now in a Precarious 
condition, There are a great many of him and every one is : 
member of the human race; so the best known techniques of Social 
economic, and political medicine must be used to bring him back to 
mental, physical, and moral health, so that he ma 
wholesomely with his neighbors. Thus, the 
truly clinical, because, as in medicine, it 
struction of the people of the entire worl 

All this lays a great responsibili 
sand “doctors” in Military Gove 
Germany. They must observe ke 


/ 


case of Germany is 


tment in the American Zone in 


them to convey to their collea 
Piers (for, like it or not, eve 


experiences abroad—the sights, the sounds, the smells, the tastes, 
the temperatures, the ideas 


—they must convey all these in mere 
words, those very feeble conveyors. Of no place, of no people, has 
it ever been more true that 


truly a topsy- 


_ The Problem and the Solution 


As everywhere else in the world, the problems of education are 
an outgrowth of 


the social, economic, and political culture of Fe 
country, and its Purposes are bound up in national ideals. ate 
aim of this article is to paint and interpret the educational pic k 
it must necessarily give glimpses of. the entire milieu gue an 
recommendations in the light of that picture. In a rough kind : cula- 
the first two Parts of thé-story are descriptive, the third is “on e,” 
tive and advisory, We often say very glibly that “education 1$ . 
or “life is education,” or “school is society.” We are hsa 


Ė 


5 
j sence) 4 
er has just returned from a year of service (on leave of ab 
the Vocational and T 


s Jigiou3 
: echnical Section of the Education and Ret 
Affairs Branch of American Military Government in Germany. 
22 


* Dr. Kell 
Head of 





GERMANY—4 


~ distortions, 


g to the hospita] bi S 


y live peacefully and 


must be used for the in- 
ty upon any one of the five thou- p 


enly, act effectively and prudently, : - 





gues, fellow-citizens, and fellow-occu- 
ry one of us is deep in Germany), their 


you have to see to believe. Germany 3 
turvy land, a fantastic parody on so-called civilization. 





DES T TEREE 
CLINICAL CASE 


mal “life” within which there are many y 
a sO 


i tion of 
come to the considera 
. However, when we come. e are put 
knotty Pr es on life as exists 1n Germany Trel "i a 
such a seca test of educational Perera" mirs kir 
to the highe mically broken, but it 1s 
ically and econo 
country physica 


4 spiritually bewildered. With homes and schools and factories 
. and spiri 


“bed out, with hunger and cold pursuing them all the time, eS 
avalen e” has sunk to subservience to four occupying powers 
ii i T cannot agree as to what shall become of Germany or 
tas Germans, The future is not only dim, it is unknown. Alice 
would have been quite at home in this wonderland of destruction, 


especially at that point where she keeps on running, just to remain in 


the same place, 


The problems of youth in Germany are the same as your and 
my problems when we were young. We wanted to realize ourselves 
in a world that presented material and human obstacles. We wanted 
room and understanding for our drives among many other young 


People with their drives. For German youth these material and 
human obstacles are raised 

leave the young people numb and bewildered. It is only the rare 
spirit, who can somehow 


rise above physical pain and craving, who 
can renounce the false go 


ds.of Nazism and view life with a whole- 
Some respect for individual human values. 


at is the Correlation between hun 
bad ousin 


& and home ? 
attention ? RILA 


ger and educability? Between 
Between warmth of clothing and 
relations; Between motivation and learning? These are all delicate 
living, But » easily studied within the narrow ranges of normal 

x © curves skid off the chart, as they do in Ger- 
cold, wh alnutrition becomes hunger, where warmth becomes 
NOtivatio oth hunger and cold become tuberculosis, and where 

n be 


an : ir, a statistical person must give way to a 
may Ay ke facing of stark reality. Nevertheless, at no point 
e an 


: : y disregard of the tremendous power of the spirit 
come physical pain and misery, 


- Food 

Ge ally the Board of Education issued a pamphlet entitled “Study 

Vitali for Individual and Class Programs for Children of Lowered 
tye” This is an excellen 


t handbook for teachers and parents, 


\ 


ion a complex of | 
ities, that make education 
and perplexities, 


to the nth power of magnitude. They 
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y | + CASE 
INICAL 
y—A CL , T was eat _ Bo 
_ Military Govern frie on the German economy 


/ 
HIGH POINTS {4 
‘It points out that lowered. vitality ‘results not Only fro 





bril, 1949 Y 


| i for 
m lack : erican ut he was Hp et our reservations 19 
food, but from such practices as eating too fast, eating too ‘asic : : a Army prm i Station a ag oa in the icy cold air 
eating too many sweets, and eating under tension, In Germany’ of us were rs erlin. After standing d a railroad station, over the 
where most city school children get no breakfast at home, and dep the train to d ruin that is still called a ner” would not run that 
for nutrition almost entirely upon the mid-day meal Provided ink | of the battere me the news that “the Ber in r nn 7j T cde 
- school, such a pamphlet would constitute: a tragic farce.. Trea loud speaker F rozen up somewhere in the Ru aa eiaei 
children may bolt the little food that they eagerly await. and`may night. (s pa rm billet and good food. Pr gar 7 ent, froze 
eat under nervous tension, but they never get too much, and Sweets | assigned to a wa cratic spirit and high intellectual attainm t, ar 
are unknown except for those that they may fortuitously receive __ a man of fine demo The next morning his breakfast consisted o 
from the occupying Americans. ge TE in his German a eagues and I stole from our breakfast table, 
It is easy enough to explain that Germany never: produced more — what ong of ms di or ani we smuggled him into the American 
than half its required food, that the summer of 1947 was one of +. but he had a goo iian e was humiliation for us Americans in having 
the driest Europe has ever had (as the preceding winter was the |  mėss: However, ther 
: coldest), that Germany lost 25% of her territo 


million expellees to her population, and that th 
persons in the occupying forces (the French a 
the land, although the British and Americans 
to repeat what anyone can reàd in our newsp 
food imported into the bi-zonal area in 1947 a 
metric tons, valued at $516,412,500, and this p 
a day, or 60% of the average official ration. 


shrink 10% on the way from the docks at B 
sume? (and this 


i i i lways 
. millic ~ It is not too much to say that in the city, all Germans are a 
oa Rae ee hungry. On the other hand, in the rural areas where the food is 
do not). It is easy - raised, probably few are hungry. Whatever the reasons may~be for 


apers. For instance this situation (they are many and various and cannot be discussed 
aiouneed to 4,334,352 - here), the situation exists and it 


rovided 1,000 calories rman people-at large is tremen 
Deliveries of this food 


remerhaven to the con- 
gets into the Black Market). The Germans are 


s effect on education and on -the 


ry while adding 13 to resort to trickery and guile to feed our fellow-man. 
| dous., 


f ck for the visitor to Germany is`the sight 
à a ol’the ruins, It seems to b 
Supposed to deliver 667 calories for each person, but they nev how much a > be common experience that, regardless of 
reach that figure, for they have not been successful in getting the 1 living amo as read or how many pictures one has mes 
farmers to deliver ful] quotas. We know that 1,550 calories a day  , g the ruins is 


are the official ration, that 3,000 calories are what you and I eat, 
and that 1,000-1,200 ar 


some cities, par- 

ni areas that uet meer: Frankfort, and Cologne, there are large 

e what the average German can actually g i ew sma are = aid level with the ground Berlin is different. A 
However, here is where words and figures are difficult to iui Can wa ro A ao uae same aspect, but for the most Part, you 
into ideas and emotions. You must actually see the long queues 0” ae From a com k scttin, block after block, and see the walls standing 
side the food shops waiting to get what they can on the family a be Occupied” Bui short distance you think that the houses must 
card. You must see the grave faces and the listless bodies as : Pompeii and ut no, ey are mere hollow shells and as dead as 
Pass through the Streets. You must see the eagerness of the on There are al ~culaneum. | | 
as they devour their food in school. You must actually see oars before . ma si as many people living in Berlin as there were 
restrained but nervous expression of gratitude of Germans for £! crannies, hoy, a (About four million.) How th 
of flour and coffee and 


a O 3 
; fats. You must see old people dying “Noy 
Starvation in ae 


k gh to kee Sy keep warm enou 


a hospital. 
had my first 


. » how they sleep long 
si Mince eget e n perseverat, os bias live at all is One of the mysteries of 
Personal contact with this gruesome situation cor © | te Bet them at all C and coal are high priority luxuries, if 
in Frankfort, I met up accidentally with our German aces h | rin long periods eeir and electricity ar 
sultant from headquarters at Berlin, We were both traveling 10 
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ey exist in holes and 
gh to sleep 


‘ 


e severely rationed, and 
the day are cut off entirely, To walk through 
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ing comfortably in Ameri 
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_ a German city is to transport oneself back to Rome and 
This is the new-old story of the rise and 


fall of 
nothing has been spared. Grade schools, universiti 
churches have been crushed to rubble. 
to entertain themselves, and to wors 


of makeshift, and of despair. 


anc Ttha e, 
civilization, fo 
. Es, theaters 

What Germans cara 


hip, is a Story of improvisation 
r ) 


The Cigarette Economy - 

Perhaps no phase of German life 
attention than the cigarette economy. 
and scandals. Yet it must be consider 


of a broken, almost non-existent economy. W 
scarcity, instability, uncertainty, there is distrust 
Wherever there is lack of material goods or inad 
currency, money loses its value, and people resort 
barter what they have for what they would like 
commodity with real value can r 


small size and ease o 


f circulation, 
plus use-value for those who wil i 


plored. On the other hand, the cigar- 
ette has served as a useful m 


services, The porter who carri 
taxı driver gets two cigarettes, 
marks are not 


t at all acceptable. 
will buy for 4 German nothing 
him to have, and if he cannot 
his ration car 


t d, his marks are s 
anything from a loaf 


concerting to disco 
man teacher, wi 


es your bags gets two cigarettes. Your 
Cigarettes will pay for anything when 


beyond what his ration card permis 
get from the grocer even pan en 
till less useful. But cigarettes wi 


® ° 1S- 
Of bread to an automobile. It is a little dis- 


th whom y 


do to leary 


equate supply of. 
to barter. People ` 
to have. If some- 
eadily be used for exchange, it-be-_ - 
comes currency. Because of its 


The trouble with marks is that they, 


/ 


edium for paying Germans for their . 


3 . f- 
ur well-educated and high-minded Ge 


“no O 
. . in 

ou are negotiating for an evening = 

erman conversation, would 


igar- 
rather be paid with one pack rae ő 
S, than he would with any num 


rettes, costin 
mark 
dyin 


& you eight cent 
S. It gives you pause 
§ man’s life with a po 
used as emergency stimula 
Special nurses and to assur n 
once more, you feel a little humiliated, albeit grateful, whe 
have taken care of two adults in a hospital for six weeks Ww} 
28 


bo 
und of coffee, a bottle of cognac, ibe 


night. 
e the doctor’s standing by during the 


yed a 
when you learn that you have sa 


. to hire 
nts), and four packs of cigarettes to. 


you 
th one 


d 5 ene eR o 
~ e,- . 





the recourse 


( 
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chicanery, there is no more 
f Camels. ille ality and chicanery, 
carton Of = humor and illeg 
With all its 


~ ”, 

ic controls’ than 

he break-down of ordinary ei & oods for token 
tragic evident . r and the substitution of material g ased oñ 
eae organized mapa ge papm it “promise 
currency. 4n ized government and ial 
f organized g 

the honor 0 


Some Psychological Factors 


ee cae ai ive- rise to attitudes that are l 
Anese e ie eae cond ree utterly unj ustified. For 
inde, a youth says, “We had a good time under Hitler. We 
nada and sang and had plenty of food. Now see what we have 
under democracy.” Even as he speaks he forgets his dead relatives, 
the slaughtered Jews, and the invitation to annihilation. Or again, 
the democratically-inclined German says, “Things under Hitler were 
bad.. We must go back to the older days. That was: the good old 


) essful Liberal Movement. Return. 
wer. Unfortunately, Americans are not agreed as 


do not know theirs. 


youth certainly 
This Juvenile Delinquency 
better thas ber “xperience that reveals the daily life of a people 
ictions a ew hours in a magistrate i 


today’ . Offenses—especially petty thievery. Of thirty-seven cases on 
were concerned with the Stealing of coal, The 
to Thomas Jefferson High School, 

» favorably, and Studied for his 
C.C.N.Y, exams for 


s’), and got his law 
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cal ; 
Judge is ion thirteen 
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degree at St. John’s. Thinks this is "a 1948) 
-awyer. He would never have had it 
in the right place and, so far as I cou 
He is subject to ‘absolutely no influe 
that he ‘has a great responsibility 
affected by a bad meal or a moody disposition,’ I would 
as well as the average magistrate in our OWN courts, 

“The cases that come up are a good index of the State of the 

The lack of coal has tempered the life of Germany and other E 
countries during the whole of this (1946-47) cruel winter, So, a 
surprising that men, women, and ch ; 


( t is 

| ildren, desperately cold, have tiled o 

* pick up a few lumps of coal wherever they could lay their hands on th s 
Here is a boy, seventeen years old, found in the railroad yard, m i 


with a bag full, and trying to escape when apprehended. Fined A ae . 
Then a fifteen-year-old boy. Father who appears with him is a cripple 
Walks on crutches. Fined fifty marks, and Sentence suspended. Another 
boy, 17 years old, mother a widow with five children, F 


ined 25 marks, and 
sentence suspended. Boy of 14. Mother says he is a good boy, but admits 
the stealing. Judge emphasized the responsibility of the parent. Asked the 


boy whether he had ‘learned a lesson.’ Confused, the youngster answered, 
‘Nein? The father quickly prompted him to say, ‘Ja,’ and _ everybody 
laughed. Fifty marks. A man, 53, tried to escape. Fined 100 marks or 
ten days in jail. Two more men and a woman, all fined 50 marks. A man~ 
of 41 was fined 25 marks. He had not yet succeeded in stealing. Two other . 
men were ‘off limits,’ ‘did not know.’ Found guilty, sentence suspended. 
All this stealing occurred in the railroad yards, where none of the offenders 
were supposed to be, and their very presence there was enough to indicate 
that they were up to no good. What would you and I do under the same 
‘circumstances? Both hunger and cold are great motivators. out 
So it went with numerous other cases that came up during 


š ll 
day—stealing, vagrancy and possession of Allied property. A 


a fine experience for 
in the States. 
ld judge, he render 

! , l ed essential ;, 7. 
nce’, but he always has R: ke 


i to keep a.” 
upon his shoulders and = m mind 


Nation, > 


. : d` 
were brought in by the German police, who are efficient, reliable an 


. oe a ° ard, 
conscientious. Whenever they testified, they told ‘straightforw 
concise stories, ~ | 


Religious Life damaged. 
In the city most of the churches lie in ruins or are bad I used for 
Nevertheless, wherever a Sheltered spot remains intact it is ing {0 
worship, and what goes on is indicative of the spirit sn firs! 
life among the ruins. We saw it in Saint Anna’s churc i 
Renaissance structure on German soil. Bombing has sae worship 
The entire structure remains and is altogether usable bi an is ont 
if you accept the fact that you sit in stark cold. The © a on eine! 
but there is a little collection box that says, “Zum a ne 
neuen Orgel”; so you put some marks into it and | 
28 | 
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° n : i i 
worshipers of — kind of combination adult worship and Sun 
. , 5 3 
the children S 


1, Instead of delivering a sermon the pastor tells — chil- 
day Er f the Nobleman at Capernaum, whose son was dying, 
oe anc Jesus at Cana to get him to save his son. The text 
o i” s r Ganba dann Sehen.” First believe and then you shall 
ae die miracle. The pastor did it very well, simply, sympa- 
thetically, dramatically, from time to time addressing questions to the 


children. -He held their attention (and mine) in a frigid chapel. 


Ranging in age from little wigglers of eight to more serious boys 
and girls of twelve and thirteen, the youngsters were exceedingly 
well behaved, responsive, and attractive. 

An entirely different scene was that of the American Catholic 
service in Ftankfort. The worshipers were entirely American but 
the setting was German, for here it was necessary to use-one of the 
large movie theaters. At this particular time, on Sunday morning, 
all electric current was cut off. (“Stromsperre” is the method of con- 
serving fuel and during those periods both Americans and Germans 
do without current and use whatever substitutes they can find.) So, 


pe er meeting in Berlin. After entering a 
up mnt ding opposite the Zoological Garden Station, 
nce more throuch ve steps through a doorway into an anteroom. 
another door other door, past piles of old documents, still 
INg Toom. y &ù a second anteroom, and finally into the meet- 


Signs wit an ang guided along this circuitous passage by little 
Meetin room OWS Pointing to “Quaker Andacht.” Just outside the 
ey ar as find several men hacking away at a Christmas 
keep you Warr) Parting fuel for the little stove that is supposed to 
Smee . 
Panele mae room is high ceilinged, perhaps 40 by 25 feet, dark: 
i Dy. Mie oubtedly Once the office of a prominent official. The 
Well th sean S always the windows that tell the tale.. However 


to the bl S may have stood the bombing, the windows gave way 
th oe: » More than half the panes have been replaced with 
Cardboard, and most of the others are patched up 


. RES a O 
* inevitable 





na will soon again have their Bach. We hear - 
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ee pee 
with some kind of translucent plastic. Through 
the stove pipe pushes its way out into the 
smoke and, I’m afraid, most of the heat. For 
feet I get none of it and e 


POINTS [A brit, 1949 


One of the ana’ 
Perty 

open, belches fos 

at a distance 


everyone, far from or near th et 
exhales steaming breath during the entire meeting, Stove, 
Finally, after long silence, c 


omes a simple message, “What can we 
e 


r? There are many who just ask What 
e wear? . How shall we keep warm? 


look forward to in the new yea 
shall we eat? What shall w 
They are full of fatalism and pessimism. Howe 
help us. We must look forward and hope. We 
age and strength and love. We must tap our i 
only thus that we can live th 
silence worship is over. 


must pray for cour- 
nner resources, It 1S 
rough the new year.” After a brief 


Displaced Persons 


Of all the clinical symptoms in Germany perhaps the most viru- 
lent are those found in the displaced persons ‘camps, especially the 
Jewish camps. Here are these people, all of whom have been through 
6 or 7 years of horror, each of whom has had 20 to 40 relatives 
massacred, often before his or her own eyes—here they are, stateless, 
surrounded by Germans who do not want them, themselves eager to 
get away from anything German, restless, tense, frustrated. ay 
are crowded together in camps ranging from a thousand to eight 
thousand in population. They are housed in various kinds of quarters, 
i i / v a g At other 
Sometimes in old army barracks, four to eight in a room. komi 
times they live fairly comfortably in private dwellings. But ‘ ‘ad 
they lose dignity by being wards of the Allies, by living © occu- 
and clothing supplied by others, by having no senegal: no 
pations, but most of all by having no country, a aana 
future. Yet, with all this, they have set up opérating co and voc?” 
and, best of all, have established schools, both academic Ad uni 
tional. These vocational schools, supported by ORT nie milieu. 
are remarkable evidences of a stabilizing influence in a en gpread over 
It was my privilege to visit 29 of these ae to Ui 
the American zone from the southwestern tip of tenet of the 
northernmost point of Hesse. They are remarkable “— and per 
will to survive, to learn, to do, to be full-fledged vironment ius 
sonalities in a hostile, or at least indifferent, env! any 


lent by 7. A 
quality of the schools ranges from excellent (exce orso 


150,000 
standard) to the fairly primitive. From among the 
e 


ver, that does not- $ 


| 


| 
| 


» 





— 





T 


GERMAN 


; RT schools and 
000 are in the O 

ish camps well ovet 3 £ 10.000. The first school was 
in the Jew is approaching a goal o , = Sle, a displaeed per 
s wed i Landsberg a a hry Lith ania. Under 
organized been principal of an ORT school in s u i a = 
son who ha schools were started in many other D camp poe 

oa ee king great strides under the able direction of Sam 
se sot, chal of the social studies department in our own 
tein ’ a M & 7 
esant High School. l l 
i impossible to sense the tragedy of persecution, massacre; 
displacement, and statelessness until one talks intimately with indi- 
viduals and hears their stories. One can appreciate the achievement 


` of the schools in these camps only against the fearful background of 
‘the people in them. It is all a strange combination of sordidness and 


magnificence. 


Cultural Life 


ati the ruins and the hunger and the unstable mark, the 


“mans continue to have their concerts and opera and drama. As 
a matter of f i 


ms ut here, Without benefit of heat or 
ery the audience Sat for three 


` Torquato Tasso,” that absolutely humorless 
Der Wig Sorrows of Werther.” In a little theater in 
“rspenstigen Zahmung” (The Taming of the 
ceeding! the most Spirited performance I have ever seen. 
on) Well acted and full of fun. “Rebecca,” “On 


Ime??? « 
~ eth” a The Song of the Turtle,” “The Skin of our 
o Berlin theaters noes Corner,” i 


ers with in German, were all presented 
D € can be said of ep excellent technique and fine feeling. The 

“gan” in Stutt ygmalion” in Wiesbaden, “The Trial of Mary 

Of t € oper Bark and Schiller’s “Kabale und Liebe” in Bremen. 
an Riche Peter Grimes” in Berlin, “La Traviata” in Augs- 
Well done ard Strauss’ “Arabella” in Salzburg were exceedingly 
one to € concerts were always of high quality. Due homage 
Ndorf’ in ach. Around the corner from our billet in Berlin- 


a proper stage or elaborate 


"e Gemeindehaus, a chamber orchestra gave a series 
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hours in rapt attention listening ` 
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- of notable performances of the Brandenburg concertos, an i 
blocks away, in one of the few undamaged churches, h a fey 
gave an all-Bach recital. In another ch 


: the Organ; 
other church, in Stuttgart, we a 
“The Art of the Fugue,” and in still another, in Reutli an 


Kien i 
French Zone, we listened to a superb performance of es Bue 

* Mass. In Munich, a chamber orchestra and orchestral group = 
a fine presentation of Bach’s Christmas music. And go it went 
many other concerts in various parts of the zone, where. Handel 
Vivaldi, Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, Purcell, Debussy, Ravel and 
many others were faithfully interpreted. ese ho 


PART I , 
- Education in Germany. | 
Basically, what is the German’ educational program? Before the 


war, 85% of all 14- to 18-year-old boys were at work. The girls were 
either at work or at home. The 


one-half to one day a week. 7% of this group were attending full 
time vocational school, but most of these were girls and preparing 


for. commercial occupations or for homemaking. Only 8% were 
attending what we would call academic high school. In other words, 
only 15% of boys and girls of high school age were in high school, 
as compared with our 70%. Also, it should be noted that those 
who went to the academic high schools were chosen for this privilege 
and actually entered the high school at ten years of age. Even ee 
the choice was not based on academic aptitude or intelligence, j 
rather on the social and economic standing of the parents. y 7 
these 8% then became eligible for admission to universities whi 
curiously enou ta 
law, medicine, theology, and for university teaching. Germany tion 
no institution corresponding to a liberal arts college. Cone emp 
of this program makes it immediately apparent that any 2 

on the part of American Military Government to transform nship, 
education into something preparatory to sound democratic ite 
faces enormous difficulties. These will be expanded upon bate 


The German Schools Today e af 
me to every part of the American iS wi 
sy of the British educational authori 

in close cooperation, I was able we instit” 
h Zone. In all, I visited 98 educationa 


d, 
My duties took 
through the courte 
whom we worked 
parts of the Britis 
32 


y attended continuation school from ; 


: D aas ae : , in for 
gh, were vocational institutions designed to tral 


goe 








L CASE camps: 
i. A ed persons À 
GERMA 9 ORT schools in displac ei buildings 
ing some 2 st of the scho 
including 5° > In the first place, mo : one end of the 
d what d nen badly damaged. Sometimes Teanpeared 
And wher have been Æ Or the upper floors have a ace 
been eo roof at the _ aes ee 
less. if not habi 
ilding useful, even 1t f E 
level has made the buildi we course, many School buildings have 
dinary sense of the tem, has made it necessary to con- 
= completely demolished and ng as unity in such rooms 
te the whole school population of a comm 


wd CLINICA 


ils 
are still available.. Either classes are very large or the pupi 
as 


come in two or three shifts, each group remaining in oe ba 
or three hours. Heating plants have suffered badly and even . - 

are in good condition, not enough fuel is available to keep w 
going. Therefore, schools have resorted to the device so popular 
in other damaged buildings. A little iron stove is set up in each 
room (it is a mystery how so many of them could have become 
available), and the stove pipe is extended up to and out through a 


window. Everybody scrounges for anything that will burn, and 
there you are. But for 


the most part, in winter schools are cold, 
often colder than the air outside. My visiting indoors was always 
done without shedding o 


ays bundled up in all that they have 
ingly never sufficient i To . ‘2 


» and there th i 
gay and cheerful, the old eae, 


, Seem- 
, the younger ones pretty 
“F ones a rather solemn group. On a cold 


large mene Were always assured by the Principal that another 
Wear on their Feet t get to school at all because they had nothing to 
e tig Y are there any books avai 
, versity most of the teachi 
ue youngster 

ing at mos 


lable. From first grade up through 
ng is oral. Perhaps it would not be 
ally participate in the lesson, but that 
d talk -Of the German teachers have still to learn. 
. alk and talk and the children give back what they 
Majority a. remember, When the Allies came in they dismissed a 
€ teachers because of their pronounced Nazism. Often 

Sty are y Most skillful teachers. Those who are left are doing their 
Clighttyy Sually hard-working and conscientious, but with some 
Were ney “xceptions, they are uninspired. The German schools 
Er noted for the spontaneity of their pupils or the gay 
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cy Were the 


ne shred of heavy street clothing. Of course, 
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stimulation of their teachers. Now, in ba 


ttered German th 
“only the generally depressed attitude of the country at e reflec 
all this should be added the fact that during th k 
most of the schools were closed for tw 


© winter of Joge? 
O or three mon 


S eca 
the weather did more”! - 


d frozen and Cracked ang a 


complete lack of fuel. 
schools could not open be 
material was available {f 


Often, when 
cause pipes ha 
or repairs. 


The Universities 

With minor variations the universities fit into th 
ture. One or two have been 

the whole town of Heidelberg 

On the other hand, a typical 

Hochschule (now the Te 


l s. For instance, 
looks Just as it did before the War, . 
Situation is that of th . 
chnische Universitit) in Berlin. This is 


with standing room only. The main auditorium has been patched into 
usefulness somehow or 


other, and when I visited was occupied by 
500 young men who were being lectured by the Rector of the 
University, a physicist. He was discoursing on the Law of Rotating 
Rings and the Laws of Friction. Not a text-book was in sight and 
it is safe to say that not a student owned one. The only apparat 
was a block of wood lying on the lecture table. The Rector a 
to illustrate the laws of friction. From time to time he woul atl 
to the large blackboard to develop a formula which the mers er 
in such notebooks as they had been able-to purchase or to m 
of scrap paper. Rect 


rule of dullness. He i 


: p cinating 
teacher who loves his work and his young men. It 1s ie 


; “ee ‘ ation. 
to listen to him in both the lecture hall and in convers 


n 
e a of] © at they ca 
believes that teachers can rise above their handicaps, th 


is own 
int in his 0 
make a virtue of necessity, and he illustrates the point 


ion 0 
teaching. He is one of those men upon whom the Sate physical in 
many depends. He has made the spirit rise above fiates hope 
order to give it direction. He despises despair and ra n are subje? 

And yet the faculty and students of this a day 1% in 
to all the handicaps common to German schools. -mature yours 
_ with a group of these students—dignified, earnest, matur® 
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9 the fore ie Se 
untouched by bomb eee 


e Technische _ 


š the 
or Kucharsky is a notable egipto byar. 43 
s a keen, perceptive, human and goo at 





GER 


men 


: i t is 
: iversi k. Being a good studen 
paper on their university wor 
them to carry 


heroic work these days in Germany, 
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i d-of books and 
cited calmly their nee 
ant ore ire  me and, above all, enough food to enable 
and warm 


Books 


Kucharsky could work without books, but there is no blinking 
- Ku 


there is a very definite limit to university study without. 
e ajin How a student can ever become successful in law or 
des uc ark: or engineering without access to the world's 
ie: of knowledge is another one of those mysteries. It reminds 
one of the Chinese custom of passing along the wisdom of the 
sages from generation to generation, by word of mouth. It is even 
more of a throw-back than the use of the ci 
we can recall the tobacco curren 
I spent a period in a 


garette for money, for 
cy of old Virginia. Yet, in Weilburg 
psychology class of the Teachers College in 
that town. It reminded me of the days when I laboriously memo- 


rized the words in a Psychology textbook instead of being made to 
do my own “ 


Psychologizing.” In Weilburg the teacher had no text 
and the stud 


ents had never seen one. However, in getting across to 
the students a lesson on fantasy, he set the Stage in such a manner 
that they could actually develop 


their own fantasies, explain them 
O e other students, and discus 
of thinking, It was a well planne 
ing lesson, all without books. 


Wh 


\ e 
i at Shall We Do About Education in Germany? 
It is fairly eas 


Fa asy to obtain agreement on what the situation in Ger- 
š mly S Anybo y can see what the physical conditions are, 
the mn h individuals differ on what is going on in the minds of 
Ought to be poe However, there is no general agreement on what 
a | ane one, It JS easy to say that Germany should be placed on 
ion, aming basis and then allowed to work out her own salva- 
Seem im tee Place, all the plans to put Germany on her feet 
just ho al and if she were made self-sustaining, nobody knows 

© Prevent her from becoming a world menace again, 
Was it my, © economic solution is not the subject of this paper re 
Just y task in Germany. The educational problem is undoubtedly 
as knotty, but it 


tow was certainly my duty to make a contribution 
ards its Solution, 


d, faithfully conducted, and stimulat- 
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The Education and Religious Affairs Branch 

From the moment that the occupation of German 
ability (some time about the middle of the war) edu 
a high priority as an idea but it never got the f 


Cation Was given 
she ull and Practica] 
recognition that would have enabled the Education and Religioy 
- Affairs Branch of Military Government to become a Powerful ai 
decisive force. The story of the early days of its conception and 
realization are told in Marshall Knappen’s “An ; 
I have no personal knowledge of those early 


y days but Knappen’s _ 
account gears nicely into the present Situation. 7 


The diversity of opinion is illustra 
February Harper’s magazine. Perc 


at the Council on Foreign Relations, would “bring home 90% of the 


five thousand civilians now attached to the American Military Goy- 
ernment,” while Fred M. Hechinger, e 


Washington Post and the Bridgeport ( 
argues for greater authority and po 


Government. He States the case as follows: a 
“Wherever I have come in contact with that branch, (The Edu- 
cation and Religious A 


ffairs. Branch) I found its personnel honest, 
hard-working, and progressive, with a clear knowledge of what is 
needed. But I 


group of people in Germany. The reason for their frustration is the 


oi A i = t 
answer to the original question and, indeed, to most of the importan 
questions. Top- 


boot straps to p 
flagrant violatio 
to be ‘imposed’ 
while it is a re 


ted by two contiguous articles in 


Connecticut) Sunday Herald, 


ra © | t in 
ull themselves out of the mental morass. Except i 


lest-they be labeled ‘undemocratic.’ ” In wae wee 
cognized fact, and certainly in the democratic e, the 
tion, that you cannot change peoples’ minds and habits by a s 3 
very existence of the Occupation, a natural sequel to pr T act 
symbol of force and` unless Military Government pene i 
- solely in the role of a family visitor come what may, our 0 ‘ 
must be attained through whatever methods prove HeC al 
At every point it must be kept in mind that Germany 1s or may 
case. Methods that might be valid under normal ES 
Prove totally inadequate under these very abnormal ae youth, 
One striking fact is that every German, and especially je ques” 
were under continual bombardment of Nazi propaganda. , 


e e a 1 ense, 
tion is whether any kind of education, in the ordinary $ 
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y became a Prob: 


y W. Bidwell, director of studies 


ducation . columnist for the - 


wer on the part: of “Military 3 


also found most of its members the most frustrated 


. m 5 e wil 
level policy insists that the Germans use their 0 


sas 7 are not | 
ns of Military Government orders, reforms 
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y—A CLINICAL CASE 


i 7 d in 
a have learne 
ng men and women pe 
u 
‘nds of yO 


the only solu- - 
has been suggested by, many a cases and 
ia, in some way or other, en young really to 
zé i 
tion omg children, those who a of some of our edu- 
concentrate UPT. ler. This recalls the theori individual ts 
fected by Hitler. that the future of every im 
yea Suppose of his life. It may 
cators at home. the first six, eight or ten years 


i i ion nch should 
determined ce all the forces of the Education Bran 
be in this ar 


js to neu 


problem upon which 
; t important -pro 
Here is the mos 
- be concentrated. 


iC] te. 
the educational clinician should concentra 


Social Studies and the Student Council | | 
cation t i serious absence of what we 
In all types of education there 1s a i aed Sau 
would call social studies. In elementary schools, : ails 
schools, vocational schools, and universities there has been pra i 
no attempt to teach them. The Education Branch has been m A 
heroic attempts to have such studies included in the curriculum = 
administration of all schools. It has been an uphill fight. The sma 
minority of progressive and democratic educators take kindly to the 
idea, but the others do not. As part of this program the organiza- 
tion of student councils has been recommended. Here again there 


has been apathy, often resistance, on the part of faculty members. 
The old time a 


giving the students a voice in Organizing the curriculum or adminis- 
tering the school, They do not understand why the school should be 
troubled by sports and entertainment and home conditions. The 
young People tel] you that most teachers are concerned only with 
What oes On in the Classroom and do not wish to be annoyed 
With other matters before or after school hours or even during 
School hours, 


Where the social stu dies were formally introduced into the school 
Curriculum we found a 


gain and again that they were not being 

bet at all aE that an attempt was being made by somebody aes 
had aa ee in it and who excused himself on the ground 7 e 
Sie a time to Prepare for this kind of work. Instead o = 
t 8 social Studies as an expression of life the teacher usually 
ought of it as something in which he should have taken courses 
ni à Period of Many years. In all this there is the challenge for 
Social Studies teachers everywhere. To what extent can social 
`tudies in any school change the social and political habits’ of the 
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SS Sey 

students? Are the social studies a causal factor in 

they an expression of a society that already lives? Are 

social studies teachers created through training or are they . 

who naturally give expression to their social attitudes? As in 
nical - 


case, Germany affords fine opportunity for observation and experi 
mentation in this field, _ REPE 


TS Labrit, 1940 


education Or are 


effective 


z - The “Authoritarian” German ~ 
One of the cheapest commodities amon 
complete evaluation of the “mind” 
ten minutes’ conversation with a Ge 
American Military Government unde 
stances) any American will tell yo 
thinking. Of course, he is authori 
helps any other German, he sabotag 
feels no guilt for the war, and so 
there are all kinds of Germans just 
cans and that no one conversation 
person is utterly frank and under 
ings, can serve as evidence for a 


work is being done by the Information Control Division in canvass- 
ing German Opinion through the Gallup Poll technique. The reports 
of this Division are highly illuminating. T À 
However, coming back to authoritarianism, there is no question 
about its existence in the schools. It is exceptional to find a teacher 
stimulating a class to free discussion or giving the students an idea 
that the truth resides anywher&other than in the head of the ess 
Teachers tell and tell and tell. They do not care what the pup! 


g American Personnel is a 
rman housemaid (working for 


u just what every German is 
tarian, he is Selfish, and never 
es the American Occupation, he 
on and so on. The fact is that 
as there are all kinds of Ameri- 
with any one person, even if that 
stands his own thoughts and feel- 


thinks as long as he thinks what he has been taught. If all German | 


teachers were like this the situation could be hopeless. pent 
while in a small minority, there are enough progressive, ee ' 
democratically inclined, stimulating teachers to provide. P Tode 
foci of benevolent infection for the rest of the teach m | dis- 
Repeatedly, in classrooms, in conferences, and in a 
cussion, I found quite a number who were banished by ae of a 
and who are now exceedingly eager to further the i 
really beaten Germany, Especially is this true in the north, 10 cattere 
and in Hamburg, but since liberal men and women are it is the 
throughout the country, even in the conservative south. onn 
duty of Military Government to provide high quality pers 
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of the German People. After 


r particularly favorable circum- ` 


whole nation. Incidentally, excellent 


el in . 
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ASE ' > s u- 
INICAL C e, and stim 
r “1 enable them to support, pirana and vibrant 
p miiie t their soundest sentiments a 
- m fe with all other Germans 1n 
be. e 


GERMANY —A 
such numbers ê 


iti i ation Force was 
personalities 7 ¢ situation for which the Occup : 
kin > 
ad ini se. The 
organized. is only an extreme case, a clinical ca 


A gain, Germany 
authoritarian educa 


in our own itarian, for it is 
country. ae! laced in authority as are not authoritarian, 
e 
persons 


y y i 1 the 
on 


ially i cratic 
tor is always a menace, especially in a demo 


type of work for which America stands. 


Do Schools Need Books? 


It is only in recent years that we have been getting yd a 
enslavement to the textbook. Of course, it is necessary to ET 
knowledge through books, but just how many books are needed in 
the classroom? When do books get in the way of thinking? Should 
books be used for anything but individual study? The lack of 
books in German schools does not put the teacher to such great dis- 
advantage, because he always likes to lecture, but it does handicap 
him when he wants to assign home study. However, if the lack of 
books could make every teacher teach in the way that it has given 
full scope to Kucharsky’s talents, then the destruction of all books 
would at least temporarily be something of a blessing. 


What About Vocational Education in Germany? 
In one sense, 


T. it may be said that the problem of vogational educa- 
net one of vocational education at all, but of general education. 
are just ary schools and the universities to which they. lead 
too are SS vocational io the vocational schools themselves, for they 
Whateve roncerned with the training of “Fachleute. Therefore, 
een = ommendations are made for vocational education ee 
complete ss in the light of the entire school program and of the 
© social e 


Conomy. Briefly, they are as follows :* 
I, Bur hes 
Build “pon the best German tradition. Bias We 
atever else may be said, there is unquestionably, in the 
4 \ 


. s . dealt 
recommendations, along with other material in nig  OCATIONAL 
E fully in 2 mimeographed brochure by the writer: 
DUCAT 


Ber | IN GERM iious Affairs Branch, 
li ANY, Education and Religi 3 
in 


oth the Second 


á These 
With 


e~ 


school system it is important that only such 
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re ees OE PON 
man educational tradition, a richness of ex 
practice upon which the new education: 
this tradition is comparatively young as it was devel] 
stance,.during the period of the Weimar Republic. 
of it is old and honorable. i na 


S Labrit, 19 
cellent theo; 


e 
Oped, for in- 


~ 


2. Vocational schools for adolescents should b 

The German school program must be a one 

German youth. It should be compulsory up to 
provide -for all kinds of talent, both general 


formal organization of the school System guarantees that it will be 
“democratic.” On the other hand, 


| l, a rigid Organization, especially 
one like the present German two-track system, will effective] 
a considerable number of young peo 


The organization must make it possible for all young people, within 


the limits of their aptitudes, to acquire the necessary qualifications 
for a continuous, profitable, school study. p 


e secondary schools 


track system for all 
16 years of age and 


3. Higher education must 


give preparation for the professions. 


No institution comparable to the American college exists in 


Germany. The academic training in secondary. schools (Gymnasium, 


Oberrealschule, etc.) is so long and intensive, that it has often po 
said reproachfully, that the German “high school” graduate has 4 


, or 
education equivalent to that of an American college ee d 
even Junior. Even if this were technically true, it would be acco 

for by the rigid selective process. 


. . T- 
It has often been said, with pani 

ent accuracy, that the German universities are all vocational sc 

that their cur 


s . 1 arts 
ricula are purely vocational unleavened’ by libera 
content. High 


= e C3 °. iberal as 
er education, with vocational direction and li 
well as techni 


i ard 
cal content, should be available to all, with peci á 
for interest and capacity. Democracy can never develop ho 008¢ 
people who restrict their educated class to one percent, a osition- 
that one percent from those who have money and social P iF 


4. “Selection and training of teachers. 

If th tion pro 

tion can be most effective and useful in the German coe actini 

gram, it is in giving the greatest possible assistance a women " 
raining the very finest young men | 


Selecting and t 
40 


GERMAN 
and fn, - 
can be built,” So fine 


A good ‘deal 


and vocational, No- 


y prevent 
ple from having an equal chance, . 





provide for the liberal arts as well as 


nrient t 
e e <q? er ; 
ere 1s any one focal point where Military Gov 








yA CLINICAL CASE -il be the mainstay of tomorrow's 
tion who wih DS 
ming genera | A 
tach the oo 
Germany. 


, idance. i Oe h the Labor 
s, Vocational FE idance in Germany is given cially” a tai 
Al gaani istry of Labor. It is practically 

Office under the 


all ` 


i t and aptitude, 
ions is tò be based upon interes 
ini cupations 1S to 
and training for oc 


i 1 l i dual then F 


y V i ion of the 
gu , 


i in i i ost im- 
school during the child’s entire stay in it. It is of the utm 


portance that, as already noted, prospective teachers be made ac- 


quainted with the general principles of guidance, specially trained 


counselors be assigned to all types of schools, not only vocational, 
and that entire faculties become conscious of the guidance obligation. 


6. Training for citizenship, sa 
Ín all types of schools there should be strong courses in citizen- 
ship. These should include all kinds of appropriate pupil activity. 


7, Democratic aims and methodology must be used. 


Bi Greater attention s 


hould be given to the education of girls and 
women, 
9, Publications. : 


has been laiq upo 
forced with erman educational 


chers woul 
€ rendered to vocat 


Publicatie R it would be likely 


ional education in Ger- 
to stimulate similar German 


x 


10, ( . | 
C Ontinuous evaluation. 


Ublic onin: 
us evaluat o aion Surveys should be part of a program of continu- 
© People T of the work of the schools and of their 


effect upon 
rman people 
or are not doing, to 


18 Of paramount importance that’ the Ge 
their at the vocational schools are doing, 
young People, j 
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11. International cooperation. | 


The vital questions are: “What kind of society do: ae 
and “How can we keep -Germany peaceful and neutral wide ae 
Certainly, by stimulating cooperation with other countries = a 
the war there existed a strong international vocational els aoe 
association under the name of Bureau International de |’ je 
ment Technique (BIET) with headquarters in Paris. Th 
vention was held in Berlin in the summer of 1938. It was 
arrogantly Nazi dominated, but with a group of attending 
tives was a strong democratic bloc—English, French, Dut 
and American, the last group including the writer, It 


e last con- 


representa- 


rganization 


along thoroughly democratic lines, leaving the way open for inclusion 


of the Germans as soon as Peace is declared. However, this has 
proved impractical: Therefore, shortly before 1 | 


eaving Europe I 
conferred with UNESCO officials in Paris and received assurances 
that that organization would make an attempt to take over the organi- 
zational assets of BI 


ET and would do everything’ possible to promote 
international cooperation in the field of vocational education. This 
Project could very well be one of the most important, even the most 
important, especially if it included all phases of German education, 
for the rehabilitation of the entire German educational program. 


A Clinical Casi 


This article is about Germany because Germany is a clinical case 
and I happened to be called to the bedside. It might have ie 
Greece or Poland, or even Great Britain or France. In vary 
degrees they are all clinical cases. Often enough we have pe 
about that one atomic bomb falling on Manhattan Island. TAr 
would be a clinical case. In other words, since war is no T 
of persons, and since the last war was a puny, a phony war a pii 
with the next one, it is incumbent upon us to examine e 
carefully, 


veñtive because it is constructive, medicine because it Ker e 
whole world sound and healthy. Just as we once helped ny piwe 
the Germans with the conditions -of international civic oy of the 
must do the same for ourselves and all the other countries 
earth, hoping fervently that they will reciprocate. | 
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Enseigne. 
loudly and - 


ch, Belgian, f 
š . was hoped = 
that this group might be brought together again for-o 3 





e °° rc 
z . cine p ‘ 
and go in for some strenuous preventive medicine, 


GERMA Reverence for Life 


Among the — in the little town of Offenbach near a 
was the wa oS well known for the excellence of its teaching an 
It rs a its product, especially in the applied arts. In one shop 
the beau 


teacher was engaged in teaching fine lettering to be used, among ~ 
the tea 


iful books. One such product, exquisitely 
ee nes fi a el gold creation embodying the words of 
it Huch, Germany’s well known poetess. It said, “Liebe ist 
das Einzige was wachst indem man es verschwendet” (Love is the 
only thing that grows while you squander it). Whatever else may 
be devised by man for world cooperation—whether educational, 
economical, or political, it can be effective only if it is backed up by 
good will, by a really profound love of one’s fellow men, regardless 
of the particular spot on earth where they live. Albert Schweitzer, 
often called the greatest man in the world, has earned that honor 
through his active love for his fellow men, particularly those in 
equatorial Africa, He recognizes the will to live on the part of 
every individual who must get along with all the other persons who 


will to live, thus necessitating a tremendous reverence for life. This 
very reverence for life is 


Tarp i what the German nation did not have. 

al that a mi = uman values, for the dignity of the individual, for 

iard es life sacred and beautiful, was basically the cause of 

i as; only basic preventive for another war, the kind of 

, is this ruen made Germany and the Germans a clinical 

Eno rence for life. We- must act so that they, that all 
y have life, that we may have it more abundantly. 


~ 
i 
CNOCAN _ 


iou THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY 

W ni theater, as eve 

mis raved by b 
Strust 


Ty high school student knows, the women’s parts 


Oys, but Shakespeare in his play clearly indicates his 


Olescent chorister of St. Paul’s as his “serpent of 


—Herald-Tribune 
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t vocational schools I visited in post-war Germany 
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The English Teacher and the 
Teaching of Speech. 


NORMA TASMAN 
Fort Hamilton High Schoo , 
When the teacher of speech came into a license 
her own, the teacher of English delightedly cleft 
twain and threw away the worse part. But his att 


she could cay 
his ‘subject ‘in 


ittempt to-live in 
purity with the English half has been futile, for 


the ‘teacher of 
English is, inescapably, a teacher of speech.* Se ees 
COMMON GROUND. It is unfortunate if, in atte 
lish the dignity of her position, the speech teache 
subject appear so private that nobody else wants 
It is unfortunate because, however ambitious the 
in terms of significant speech program she is in 


r has made her 


speech teacher, 
effectual unless 


she works with the teachers of English. The hostility that has | 


arisen with the attempt to separate English from speech is the 


. Tesult of the failure on the part of both groups to recognize that the 
- areas which are unique to each subject are no more significant than 
those areas in which the subjects overlap. Acceptance of this com- 


mon ground does not diminish the stature of either the teacher of 
English or the teacher of speech ; refusal to accept it means inadequate 
teaching of both subjects. ~ pe eo “a fiche 
If the English teacher avoids teaching speech it is not oye 
he isn’t aware of its importance in the curriculum. Even when 


: sa is for- 
appears contemptuous of speech, his contempt, basically, 1S 


Aty 
speech teaching which is unreal, and for.the speech teacher 


scles 
feels that no pupil can be fluent unless he can name the mus 
‘involved in breathing. 


* | ecaust 
The English teacher does avoid the teaching of apes : ought 
he thinks either that the job is being done elsewhere or that it 0 


” 


| ao by the 
THE SPEECH TEACHER’S JOB. A job is being done A 


S 


*“The comparative frequency and importance of the use of ora 
mands that special attention be given to the improvement of spe or y 
generous share of the English program be devoted to pon h lish y 
clarity in oral communication,” Smith, Dora V. Basic pa of Ene 
struction Pamphlet Publication of the National Council BE 
lish, No, 3, Chicago, 1942, p. 2. 


ee 





mpting to estab- 


any part of it, 


' a case of dumpin 








AND SP EECH e English teacher is not asked to 


t job th in clinics or in 
ch, arty Hy apeestt “are handled in Sal a 
7 “tulented in speech are given OPP ch activi- 
= to participate in extracurricular spee hool 
jal courses pa i “to twenty percent ari eam 
ies, This acc ils? If, in order to be eff , 
tes t the other pup , j ? 
population. a ae ust offer “graduated and continuous instruc 
the program in speec m . 1l des 99k then the program has 
ilable to students in all grades, © then th Aes fn xt 
tio aa basic philosophy that ın order to p 
iled, And if we accept the basic p l E fichti 
tan ses talk things over instead of fighting 
“world citizens. who can ta . : ae 
ne ut the schools must accord at least as much attention to 
ings 0 ae 
pupils who, with a little help, will be normal or good — ~ 
to the pupils who need intensive and extensive therapy, en the 
program is hopeless without the teachers of English. 


teachers of SPEC 
duplicate. The 


THE ENGLISH TEACHER’S OBLIGATION. It is not merely 


g into the lap of the English teacher a job which 


er has left unfinished. It is the English teacher’s 
ovide instruction in s 


Classes, just as it is th 


the speech teach 
obligation to pr 
in his English 


> 
g in any clac.. € as the aims in teaching any- 
e ciency y aa Self-realization happy human relations, economic 
rapa nd civic responsibility 5 
of ¢ Specifically, 


Owever, the En lish te 
1 po » Ought to help ; 


justment ta his Pupils towards: 
© speaking Situations of everyday life so th 


acher, in his teaching 


at social 


- and Robinson Karl F 
Asso: (Evaluation in S lucation) 
Association = Sera peech Education) 


tea? P 165, -School Principals 
Nders 
mènt” = Jeanette O. and Gray, 


Giles W,’ “Voice and A ticul 
“thals Vol, Ne a e Nali nda 


onal Association o Seconda 
© 133, November 1945, p. 33. A 


“Evaluating a High-School 
The Bulletin of the National 
Vol. 29, No. 133, November 


ation Improve. 
ry-School Prin. 





peech for the “normal” pupils 
€ speech teacher’s obligation to 
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adaptations of this type can be made without fear and with 
and poise, | Confidence 
2. Development of a speaking personality cha 


racterized by Attitudes of 


one’s ideas and i 


sincerity, friendliness, and communicativeness 
3. Skill in developing a subject, in using nites 

to find sources of information that will extend one’s ideas, Owing how 
. Study of the audience which is being addressed, “ie 


. Organization and arrangement of content to insure the ‘des} : 
. ire 
from the audience. d response 


. Mastery of an effective technique of delivery.. | 


. Expressing one’s ideas, in simple, acceptable, and effective é 
guage. 


8. Articulating and pronouncin 
9. Using the voice effectively. a 
10. Communicating ideas with expressive and well-coordinated gestures and 
movements, Ps 3 
Cultivation and acquisition of suitabl 
individual to give respectful attenti 
ing, evaluating, and criticizing.* 

As a first step the English teacher might do worse than to take 
stock of his own speech. His pupils will, in any case. He cannot 
reasonably expect them to accept a standard which he does not de- 
mand of himself. On the other hand, neither can he expect them to 
accept a standard (even if he applies it to himself) which is arti- 
fiicial or affected or pedantic. Satisfying the outlined objectives 


in his own speaking will make the English teacher a better teacher 


of speech. It will also make him a better teacher of English. 


Another thing the English teacher might do is to take a course, if 
he can find a good one. ‘This does not imply that there is apain 
of good speech courses; it means simply that a course P ‘s 
important for the teacher of speech frequently offers little t appli- 
practicable for the teacher of English. The requirement y not 
cants for English license present a background in See the 
resulted in turning out English teachers capable of han 


. ; ` insistent? 
speech job which it is reasonable to expect of them. oer teache 
upon two credits in speech correction has sent the English 


ec 
into a field which is highly specialized even for the teacher ie 
A single course which concerns itself with the clinical fe English 
speech disorders may be interesting, but it does not nee ones 
teacher a speech clinician, Nor ought he be expected to De 


es 


un 


MINK. 


poken lan- 
g words intelligibly. E ET 


11. e listening habits that will enable the 
on to speakers for purposes of learn- 


B sic stall 

a 

*Ro binson, Karl F, and Brigance, Norwood W. “The Pr ogram Ory Sth 
in Speaking” The Bulletin of the National Association of | 
Principals, Vol, 29, No. 133, November, 1945, p. 20. 
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capped is the SPX 





CH. , i 
AND SPEE : handi- 
The job of Peat teacher’s. The English teacher almost inva 7 
i > : 
“tee the time, the inclination, nor the skill. And if = ma 
has neither rection is taken at the expense of a course in - - 1g 
in a i af the average pupil he may have succeeded in 
the speec 


ceting his eligibility requirements, but he has not thereby made 
meet! 


himself better able to teach speech to the pupils in his English 
i tte: 


En all of these pupils, of course, will have “normal” speech. 
The child who is assigned to clinic also takes English. And, as 
often as not, his English teacher doesn’t know what to do about him. 
It is impossible for the English teacher to do nothing about him. 
Either he demands only written work from the spastic or he calls on 
him in class; either he supplies the word on which the stutterer 
blocks or he lets him struggle it out himself ; either he corrects the 
pronunciation of the foreign pupil or he ignores it. 


CROSS PURPOSES. His English teacher (and his other teachers) 
can undo all that the clinician has been working towards, or he can 
make the clinic work doubly effective. The manner in which the 
ae aa Niye ts handled in class can have a profound effect upon 


defectively, ra 
Specific proce 
Work best fo 


- For it is the child who speaks 
aoe than the speech defect, which will determine the 
ure. And it is the clinic teacher who knows what will 
r the Particular child. Te 


A BILL : 
English dass g CHTS, In general, though, while he is in his 
l. An atmos ` Speech defective has the right to expect: 
2. teac = a which is relaxed and free from tension. 
solicitous » i © 1S sympathetic and understanding, but not cloyingly 
3. espect ta. ° 1S mature enough not to be embarrassed by him. 
nly as om his Classmates for his dignity as a human being. 
ve much special attention as he needs 
chig 17 Pupil has a ; 


ild, however ik right to expect these things; to the handicapped 


’ ey may be especially important. 

Op t , 

More nA TIVE EFFORT. But if the English teacher is to do 

first kno the speech defective than make him comfortable, he must 
W what to do. Its up to the speech teacher to tell him. 
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Its also up to her to make suggestions to him whi i 

enough to be useful and practical enough to be worked CONCrete 
routine of the English class. The pupil who has a Mu. : 
defect needs all the help he can get. The English teaches Spe 
much if the speech teacher will show him how, can do 


4 


THE NORMAL GROUP. The En 


GR glish teacher’s Concern for the 
speech defective is his concern for any extraordina 


ordinary class; his primary responsibility, hawer, twat a a 
that tremendous number of pupils whose speech is neither so Poor 
that it merits clinical treatment nor so good that it wil] receive 
special attention in an honors clas 


s. These pupils will get speech 
training from their English teachers, or they won’t get it at all, 


rtion of these pupils be affected 


tion which is both graded and continuous. It js understandable if 
the English teacher is confus 


ed as to what “speech” includes. He'd 
eel the same way about English if he had no syllabus to guide him. 
Whatever the specific goals for any one term, they must, if they 
are valid, embrace what is said as well as how it is said. And both 
of these will be influenced, inevitably, by the pupil's aft 
toward his being in a speech situation. The speech problems wi 5 
which the English teacher will be faced, then, will be of a ere 
Positional, a mechanical, -and a psychological nature. And 
greatest of these is the Psychological. 


SPEAKER AND AUD 
speaker-audience relation 
hardiest pupils and para 
difficult to see why. 
Pupil must perform 


. ra t 0 
which he feels he does Poorly. And it is the pupil’s own ee fot 
the fact that he is speaking “publicly” that is chiefly respon 
his speaking poorly, 


English 
In an attempt to help the stage-frightened pupil, the 


TENCE. There is something about i 
ship which gives pause to sg í ni n0 
lyzes most of the meeker oea ch,” the 
When he is asked to make a “speech, 


a a job 
publicly (distasteful enough in itself) $ n to 
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ENGLISH AND SPEECR 


ly, with a discussion designed to bring 
ep a poles the disease. Delineation and analysis 
tight met y which beset the pupil has its value, but it does 
mph n aida dispel those fears. The same pupil who may be 
te me i ‘i rational discussion, that his terror is largely un- 
en will get up to the front of the room and be terrified. 
ion i able to speak well anyway, it makes no great difference 
ia adi scared. If, however, he is so unhappy that his audience iS 
distracted from what he is saying by his efforts to get it said, then 
the English teacher ought to come to the rescue. 


In preparing the class for speech work the English teacher ought 
not lose sight of the fact that the purpose of speech (or of a 
speech) is the communication of ideas or information. Too fre- 
quently the pupil is concerned with finding something to say because 
he has to make a speech. The pupil ought to make a speech be- 
cause he has something to say! The English teacher must devote as 
much time and effort to seeing that his pupils have something worth- 


nique of speech co 
tten composition, he 
t he is on home grou 
mula works for the 


mposition is so similar to the 
re, at least, the English teacher 
nd. The old “introduction, body, 


technique of Wri 
ought to feel tha 
Conclusion” for 


for th listener as effectively as it does 
e reader, Perhaps the outline suggested by Borden*— 
I. Why Bring That Up? 
UI. For Instance 
IV. So What? 
—sery 
Which Ss a8 well as any to point up the special audience reactions 
must be taken into consideration. 
MEM 
yey ION. What happens too of ten, after the teacher has 
iat _ his Class, is that the conscientious pupil goes home and 
reads, A 1S Speech, Then he gets to the front of the room and he 
memory, nd if his teacher takes away his notes, he reads from 
ie . 


* 
0 i . 
tden, Richard C. Public Speaking as Listeners Like It. 
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Basically, the memorized speech is not a speech at all, because 
speaker, at the time he is addressing his audience, is more concer 
with the word order he has prearranged than with fhe ease 
wishes to communicate. And unless he is a Particularly talented 

' speaker (or reader) the audience knows it. 


The temptation to memorize is great. 
‘rather rely on his memory than on his abili 
when he needs them. But it is in this y 
training. The other is written composition 
situation is either the timing or the specific 
that it calls for the “formal” speech. 


L4prit, 1049 


The pupil would 
ty to find the ri 
ery ability that 
recited. In no 
word order so 


Much 
ght words, 
he needs 
classroom 
important 


EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEECH. 
“prepare” his class for extemporaneo 
them how to prepare notes. The notes 
front of the room should be ample en 
voluminous that any other pupil could 
the same set of notes, They will con 
phrases, and they may contain, too, s 
which thé pupil wishes to use but oug 
These notes, no matter how well or 
: however, unless the pupil feels fre 
speech. When he wishes to use h 
encouraged to stop, 
with his speech. E 
at all is the pupil’s 
ready to sit down. 
frankly, And when 
speaking, 
e 
The English teacher ought to point out (and he can in 
this effectively) that a period of silence which may e ae The 
- able to-a speaker may be hardly perceptible to an ae 
teacher can point out, too, that the period of silence in W out a 
Pupil consults his notes, or collects his thoughts, or rounds 


i s for 
Phrase, is hardly as distracting as the “uh” which he usually use 
this same Purpose, 


: ich the 
Occasionally, of course, there comes the pause from re a's no 
Pupil cannot extricate himself, Beyond a certain limit, 


f l à : ‘by himsel! 
Point to letting the pupil sweat it out (or giggle it out) by 
50 6 


The English teacher cannot 
us speaking unless he Shows 
a pupil takes with him to the 
ough to help him, but not so 
deliver the same speech given 
tain, of course, key words or 
tatistics, quotations, titles, etc., 
ht not be required to memorize. 
ganized, will be utterly useless, 
e to refer to them during his 
is notes the pupil ought to be 
to read his notes to himself, and then to go on 
qual almost to the fear of speaking to the re 
fear of stopping, once he’s started, before E 
Notes should not be glanced at furtively, ia 
he’s glancing, the pupil doesn’t have to 


i 
| 


cha 





| 


ECH uns saf 
ENGLISH ae speech situation is an m 
S 


raneou the teacher may 
if the extempo | enough so that a the paint the 
tainly informe” or by reiterating 
ce 


ormal one, it is 
pupil had been 


uestion, V* . o on. i i 
py asking ra encouraging him to g frightened high school 
making, OF DY ©" eakers of our stage- ch teachers, and 
Making oad Aa for them, for their spee 
difficult JO 


T lish Dày” a 
ils i making “Oral Eng 

pupils is a lish teachers. And ma 

for their Engi 


; i ittle time spent 
‘on doesn’t make the job any neie iain sia dispelling 
aileni oae ental attitudes may go a phe hi upil has to say is 
SS dee " Without implying that what the fm wiwteuee die 
the gloom. . cher can point ou 
, English teacher 1 Ji ote nor 
mra Er ihe the period, the world will little n 
events 


long remember. 


TRICKS NOT THE ONLY aa gern a ged Pee 
: x p ish teachers hav 

whole- problem of “speeches Englis i ) ) 

great variety of specific devices designed for immediate relief from 


self-consciousness. Many of these are tried and false. The self- 


conscious pupil is no less pathetic because his hands are straight at 
his sides, his eyes are riveted on the clock, and his opening words are, 
“Iam an average high school boy.” 

The devices are fals 


e if they deny the existence of a relationship 
between th 


€ speaker and his audience. The pupil who “talks to 
the clock” ; 


is not addressing an audience; he is addressing a -clock. 
The teacher who assigns “Introducing Myself” as a first speech 
. ~S so because he understands that the beginning speaker has enough 
= Worry about without worrying about subject matter. The teacher 
hits upon this topic as one which is thoroughly familiar to the 
popu and of vital interest to him. But it’s the last thing the shy 
Pupil wants to`talk to the class about! He is already more than 
“Miciently conscious of everything about himself. 


= © important job for the teacher of English is to help ve 
Pupil to transfer his concern from himself to concern for what + 
*S to say and concern for his audience. Unless the device works 
towards thi 


'S end, it won’t work. 
i “GADGET” SPEECH. A device which many = T9 
t] “itective as a starter is the “gadget” epost "Wie ote = 
Pupil “Monstrates to the class how something works. e s 


Sl 


\ 


mn 
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2) 
of this depends, to a great extent, u z i 

a salts sala their gadgets. A gadget can be almost anyai 
provided that the speaker understands its operation, that it is rela. 
tively unfamiliar to the rest of the class, and that it can be carried 
to school. To one boy it was his tuba, to another jt Was a cap: 
pigeon, to a drum-majorette it was her baton. A carefully 
round of “gadget” speeches can be f 


tun for the cl 
even more important, fun for the speaker, 


so) labri, 1948) 


pon the teacher’s skill į 


Planned 
ass, and what is 


DISCUSSIONS. Not eve 
flight. Panel discussions, for 
and probably closer to the 


ry speech, however, nee 


d be a Solo 
ums, Symposia, are e 


pic selected for discussion Should be one 


cuss intelligently, which is controversial, 
ough to spend class time on. ` 


which the speakers can dis 
and which is significant en 

Debate too has a place 
class) —but Probably not on t 
in the average class. Debate 
mental gymnastics which puts 


despite the arguments offered 
spends so much t 


he high school level, and certainly not 
is a highly conventionalized form of 
a premium upon defending a position 

in opposition. The Fnglish teacher 
ime trying to break down this attitude that it soep 
foolish to spend more time building it up. Instead of teaching jic 
bate, the English teacher might better concentrate his aerga 4 
teaching intelligent discussion, which has as its end solution o 
Problem, rather than justification of the stand. 


FREQUENT OPPORT 
attempts to solve the pro 
speaking situation, he 
affords his pupils freq 

oes not necessarily 
Almost any 
approaches a 
should be th 


enig ; 
UNITIES. However the English teache 


he 
cannot have any marked success This 
uent Opportunity for speaking pis iio 5. 
mean more frequent “oral are a . the 
English period is an “oral English” perio rticipation 
nd standards used whenever there is oral pa 


= ” days. 
e same as those used on special “speech” day 


3E ils t0- 
“INCONSPICUOUS” SPEECH. The job of helping PYP 


n” 
i „done is ©° 
wards standard diction is a lot simpler. The job to be do 


. e 
esults af 

crete, the methods are fairly definitely set down, and the 1 l 

52 i ; 





qually as important 


in the English class (or in the speech 


; just to the — 
blem of helping his pupils to adjust 


: 
| 


OEN 


‘ 


GLISH AND SPEECH 


‘the opposition is infinitely greater! 
mediately” Ste a, abie meni a pupils rear, and until ma 
“Good apeh ml it means a great many things, all anger : F 
speech” 1S aa P ai to effective communication, aan — = 
Since speech is itself for any reason is substandard speech. a 
calls attention at r ought to get his pupils to work towards is 
the English oa eo And a pupil’s speech, his English teacher 
oe ae ; ihi to be inconspicuous not y to his friends, 

ee a i i im for a job. 
ak 1 the man who ne ery him J 


i ds are studied, the 
. Before any specific sounds 
ay ought to insist that his pupils be | audible and 
i ible at all times. The pupil whose English teacher T ie 
wate diction only one day a week cannot ae feel that g 
speech is for show. 3 


The English teacher need not attempt to teach his pet 
production of sounds which are new to them. (This is 1 —— 
teacher’s problem.) In handling the various sound substi “ = 
the English teacher deals exclusively with sounds which his See = 
capable of Producing correctly. The boy who says “boi ~ 
“bird” knows how to say the “er” sound. (He probably -ares 
all the time in words like “oil.” ) The job that faces the Engli 


: = m : familiar 
teacher, then, is that of convincing his pupils to use these fami 
Sounds in unfamiliar combinations. 


Much of the work, naturally, will be drill, first on word lists, 
on sentences, loaded Paragraphs, and reading passages. The a 
S not finished, however, when the pupil can read perfectly a passage 
selected at random. Until he uses the new pattern in his conversa 
tional 


Speech he has learned nothing worth the effort. 
0 


Set his pupils to apply to their own speech the na 
learned in Class the English teacher will have to use plain 
ancy Motivation, and he’ll have to use it often. : 
tha nging a Speech pattern which is deeply ome ee 
t the Pupil go through a period of concentrating on r his 
‘Peaking While he js Speaking, This is no easy job. Un ie? 
Pupils are convinced that the job is worthwhile they’ll soon give i np 
p mall part of the English teacher’s job is areren 
spellin, t effective Speech—just like effective writing, PES 

"8 and correct usage—is worthwhile. 
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Reading: Then and Now 


JUDITH I. KRUGMAN” and 
J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE** 


“I don’t know how we’re supposed to teach them . 
more. They come to us knowing less and less 
we teach them when they can’t read?” It is not uncommon to h 
this complaint in almost any group of teachers. Sometimes i 
accompanied by a lengthy criticism of the newer curriculum prac- 
tices; sometimes the criticism is implied. | 

Is there any validity to these charges? 
and less each year? Are the newer procedur 
Have children been failing to read as well 
these complaints facts or are they unsubstan 
they the results of careful observations or are 
of nostalgia for the good old days that were 


In the last generation there h 
population and in the educational p 
ance was brought about by new 
along with compulsory education 


personnel also changed with the growth or decline of a particular 
neighborhood, with shifts in lo 


cal populations. At the same time 
curricula have changed, tending generally to become more experi- 
ential, vital, and child-centered, less rigid, less book-dominated, and 
less subject-centered. Curriculum has constantly been ame 
revision. From the historical perspective even the so-called tradi- 
tional program was an inno 
in the middle of the 19th 


anything a 


Do children know less 


as they used to? Are 
tiated prejudices? Are 
they simply expressions 
n’t so? Flt 

ave been changes in the pupil 
rogram. More widespread attend- 
social and economic developments 


century that the first graded a ba 
readers appeared. They employed the alphabet method i was 
seem quaint and antiquated to the most traditional of us. dopted. 
years before the word, sentence and phonetic methods were a S 
Present informal methods are still in the introductory, stage. 

most recen ivity Pro 
complete, Even-in school systems professing to have a no 
grams, many schools and teachers still follow a formal p neg j 
(9 different from what they followed fifteen to twenty Ye 


d 
è ods at 

One cannot state unequivocally that current educational meth 

e . 


ws sychologist, 


** Assistant Director, Bur 


of 
tics, B oard 
Education of the City 


eau of Reference, Research and Statis 
of New York, 


34 


each year. Hoy 2 


es spreading ignorance? 


laws. In specific schools, the pupil 


. as 
vation comparatively recently. It was 


d 
: cut ant- 
t curricular changes have by no means been clear 


hgm 


am 
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R 


e generally informal. Yet, unmistakably, the trend in 
curricul S in that direction. | 


education 1S F 


RCH RESULTS OF NEW PROGRAM. Most of the 
RESEAR aring present-day reading achievement unfavorably 
criticisms 6 tf e past place the responsibility for alleged present 
with that O this newer approach to education—upon the activity 
failures ka at does the evidence show? There has been very 
aia arch directed to specific comparisons of present-day read- 
little hini of the past but there has been a good deal of research 
ie Ke effects of the newer approach in education. This research 
shows that reading is not poorer under the new program. 


Many studies compare children brought up under this program 
with those brought up at the same time under the “traditional pro- 
gram.” When these studies are made in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades they tend to show that reading achievement of the “activity” 
pupils is not different from that of the “traditional” pupils and 


that the “activity” pupils show advantages in other areas. For 
example, a study by Hunnicutt (6) of over 1,000 sixth grade 
Pupils in four mat 


ched pairs of New York City schools showed no 
difference in results on achievement tests but did find differences in 
vor of the “activity” pupils in number of books borrowed from 
Fats number of books read outside school, number of books 
in 194e for fun,” and quality of books read. Wrightstone (12) 
cach summarized the results of two extensive and careful re- 
ity sde ene effects of the activity program in New York 
other iawn, In these investigations a large variety of tests and 
compared Di were applied. Experimental and control schools were 
fourth to ica of single grades and on measures of growth from 
Advisory Co grades. His summary was, “The results of both the 
that the act; "mittee and the State Education Department show 
Program in fae Pro gram was as effective as the longer established 
ond Skille raj ng children’s mastery of fundamental knowledges 
l oe re effective in developing children’s atti- 


3s, avior, ability to think, and ability to work 


On thei, Natty Social beh 
ram Nitiative» 


excelled s In addition, the children in the activity pro- 
-discipli “g in ‘Cooperativeness, self-confidence, creative ability, 
‘ended to ue and Scientific outlook.” They liked school better and 


Utside of -€ More of a 


Schoo] ” Carry-over of its influence into their life 
Ool.’ 


SS 
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—.——— OIG POINTS 
Studies made in the first grade will n 

achievement in that grade, but the studies a] 
show that as the children progress to the higher grade 
achievement at least equals that of children whose 
sized academic work from the beginning, Comparisons Were mad 
two groups of children who began first grade ‘in 1939 and 194, 
respectively, in the same school in New: York City (2), e 
children were in a seriously deprived neighborhood. The eset 
group had begun reading in the first few weeks in school, With the 
later group, book reading was delayed a half year to two full years 
for some children. At the end of the fourth grade, results on the 
Stanford Achievement Reading Test and the Winnetka 

Rating School Behavior were compared for 62 
from both groups. These pairs were carefully matched for age and 
intelligence. The children under the new program scored two 
months higher on the reading test but the difference was not 
Statistically significant. On the Winnetka scale, however, there were 


significant differences in favor of the new program on all items. 
-The conclusions were that 


no handicap to the pupils w 
was this fact true but they 


equal 


ot show ARES ding 
and o 


| q 
ready quoted 


Program empha. 


pairs of children 


orking in the new program. Not only 
were also more. successful in achieving 
growth in desirable behavior characteristics.” , | 

In Winnetka, an interesting study on the effects of delaying formal 
instruction for bright children in the early grades followed E 
Progress of the same children for seven years (8). Although eee 
number of children in this experiment was very small and aft 
quently the evidence is not conclusive, the long-term follow-up 
the consistency of the . roup 
contribution, In this case, “the children in the experime om 
were given no drills, tests or systematic teaching in me : » There 
and arithmetic during the first year and a half in schoo’ “gave 
were some informal exposures to them. The control aa X 
approximately one third of. their time to the systematic = y 
reading, writing and arithmetic.” In the middle of the = t 
the experimental children’s academic work was inferior tO equalle 
the control children, By the end of the third year at surpa? 
the controls, By the end of the fourth year they began he sever 
the controls, They maintained this superiority through pt s 
grade and also -Showed more spontaneity, eagerness = e autho” 
cooperative self-directed activity than the controls. 


96 


TS 
levels their 


Scale for 


“postponement of formal reading was - 


i 'ønificant- 
results make it a challenging and sign! 
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gani ost convincing picture, however, is yielded by 
hen ~ ‘each child. . . . It is the consistency of these 
eee h carries much more weight than any Statistical 
hich is necessarily unreliable for such small numbers.” 

have been too few long-range studies of this kind; systematic 
ne tite of larger groups would be valuable. 


state, 
detailed st 
records . 
evidence, W 


| Few investigators have been concerned with comparing test data 
f present groups of pupils with those of five, ten or more years 
L An unpublished study by Elizabeth L. Woods compared results 
of the New Stanford Tests in 1923-1924 with those of 1933-1934 
in the sixth grade in thirty-three Los Angeles elementary schools 
(13). Between 1923 and 1933 a modern curriculum had been 
introduced. The test results showed a six months difference in 


. favor of the more recent group who had had the new curriculum. The. 


1923 group attained a 


grade score of 6.0 while the 1933 group 
attained a score of 6.6 


Gray (5), one of the foremost authorities on reading stated in 
1942, “The use of the same tests over a period of 25 years reveals 


notable improvement at the respective grade levels in the ability of 
Pupils to understand what the 

amount read independently, +++ Such a statement, however » Should 
not contribute to complacency.” 


ee : OF READING FAILURES.’ Studies, past and 
Present mares S he: there is no room for complacency even if 
tlier sidie vels are as good or better than they used to be. 
of failure S showed that reading was the most frequent cause 
or more in fi € Promoted. Promotion failures were about 25% 
the failur "St and second grades. Reading accounted for 99% 
true en _— Grade 1, 90% in Grade 2 (9). These figures were 
Subject. more time was Spent on reading than on any other 
than 33% : average time Spent in first year in 49 cities was more 
"€ading still | e total time in school (1). Yet, this emphasis on 
The ma eit a arge residue of failures. , 
the 19297. a literature On reading disabilities which appeared in 
‘ading eae carly 1930’s Showed that the problem of severe 
ork Ci scucies was receiving considerable attention. In New 
“Wil Works * extensive remedial reading program, begun with 


ministration funds in 1934, attested to the large 
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number of children needing such ‘help because of conti 
under the regular program of instruction, At the oe Failure, 
problem of poor reading was being attacked from rs time 

point of view; improved reading and educational pro Preventiy, 
being suggested in national committee reports, in year} fee Were 
books by reading specialists. . SOKS, and in 


INTS labri, va 


Witty and Kopel (11), summarizing some of th 
that authorities “have held that 8-15% or more of the school 
lation is characterized by reading disability” and that even Ai 
show mild difficulties in reading. In 1942 it was variously sials 
in a National Education Association report that 10-30% of pupils 
in high schools are in serious need of remedial attention in icad 
Witty and Kopel in 1939 write, “From whatever school group z 
select, research confirms the general observati 


on that elementary 
and secondary schools have not developed effective reading skills 


e literature, Stated 


and habits in typical school populations and that impossible reading 


demands are made upon hordes of children, whose understanding, 
interests and general mental hygiene become increasingly impaired as 


they are forced to adapt themselves to learning more and more un- 
intelligible materials,” 


Special remedial reading programs in schools show that a high 


percentage of these “failures” can succeed even in group remedial 
programs, 


We cannot be satisfied with any school program which er 
such failures to continue. But the question here is whether 5 
modern program has resulted in poorer reading than the 00 
program. The evidence thus far shows that it has not. 


; ine 
CITY-WIDE TEST RESULTS 1935-1947. Now let us one 
the results on reading tests in New York City schools over 4 Rai 
of years, before and after the introduction of the new P ey imple 
complete awareness that the new program has not been ri pte i 
mented in many schools. The activity program was first 1941 after 
the elementary schools on a city-wide basis at the end of peginning 
an experimental tryout in a limited number of schools 
in 1935, i 
at vaf 


; City-wide tests were administered during these years th grade 
times to the 6th and 8th grades and after 1941 to ae PEs 
Table I presents the results on the Stanford Reading +° 

58 


T7th grades were 


rADING: THEN AND NOW —__ 
R aui gi comparison with. the national norms. Direct 


rades oe not given since the tests were not always given in the 
Tr s . . e 
results a th and sometimes were given in the “A,” sometimes in the 
“p” term. 
TABLE 1 
Stanford Reading Test Results in Terms of 
Comparisons with National Norms 
ae. 7th Gradet 8th Gradet 
Period Year No. - a etaies No. . Results No. Results 
1935 21,850 1 month below No tests 
norm 
Before 1938 46,893 2 months above 21,723 1 month 
adoption norm above norm 
of 1939 38,684 2 months above 24,225 1 month 
Activity norm ai > above norm 
Program 1940 37,377 1 month above No tests No tests 
norm 
1941 78,547* 0.6 month above 22,146 1 month 
norm above norm 


After 


option 1944} 62,442* 0.4 month above 19,040 1 month 34,755* 1.6 months 
0 norm 


i above norm above norm 

Activity 1945 No tests 32,460* 1.4 months 32,387* 0.1 months 

Program elow norm - above norm 
1946 No tests 31,382" 1.1 months 29,951* 1.6 months 


—s above norm 
: „n Junior high schools; 8th grades were in elementary schools. . 
ven this date both intelligence and readin tests were given and the average reading 
® pind corrected for IQ in comparing with the national norm. 
uce results of the spring and fall term classes for that year. 


ove norm 


These results of tests administered before and after the adoption 


rai es Program show that there is no significant change in 

miie i hea after the introduction of the program. Both 
Ut these M ter there are very slight fluctuations from year to year 
evidence in Pi not significant or consistent. C ertainly there 15 no 
ecome boo ese results to substantiate the claim that reading has 
Proved, Bho Nor can we state that the reading level has im- 
they do at oe averages do not by any means give a full picture 
the read; me reflect general trends and the trend here shows that 


i 
close "9 tevel has remained about the same, that it has fluctuated 


that norm e national norm, tending generally to be slightly above 


Ci -Wi Te o aut enma vet onran 
hoo stat tests in reading were also available for academic high 
that the a = + What do they show? The complaint has been made 
“Ponsib|e "a Program in the elementary schools has been re- 
ficient “3 Sending to the high schools children whose reading 1s 

it ever so? Or do the recent high school students 
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NOW 
kd HEN AND : a . s ET 
ee having yet reached the place of their destination. 
never 


, HIGH: Poy 
a rae 
show poorer reading? City-wide readin 





TS [pit ayy) f READIN 


R tests.. wer 


ivey tention, stle with the problem of poor read- 
Mth grade academic high school pupils in 1938 ind the pil ancestors enp jenn correct, their troubles exceeded 
after the activity program had-been in effect for a number a 1947 R me if Mesa Ea of conditions is. hedliliy: 38 F Tei tu 
The tests were administered to llth grade pupils in 1940, and fas nurs. Realistic ee But, if criticism sets up a straw man, it 
Table 2 shows the results of these tests. — 1947, improved instruction. , 


only to confuse the issues. Reading achievement levels may 
TABLE 2 8 ony 


ae sed in individual schools since the introduction of i 
hh ee ee : ecrea "OND i llacious post hoc 
N. Y; C. Academic High`School Reading Test Results in vi a rogram. But instead of grasp ing upon tie a Id me their ` 
Comparison with National Norms a new o hoc argument to explain this, such schools should study i 
Dae N A poe Si Di ; N Mth Grade `: sb Seastions to determine whether the drop is due to changes in 
ate 0. > , i 0. 


: i ~ Results 
1938* 20,467 1month above norm . 1940 -29,319 2m 


onths above norm 
1947 13,702 4months above norm _ 1947 21,252 — . 1 month above norm ES 
* Nelson test was used in 1938. The Nelson-Denny test was used in 1940 and 
y S i ae 


lation or to other factors. For, city-wide results gg ye 

popu the new program reading achievement averages are no differ 

mee from what they were previously. That there are still children 

with reading difficulties who need help is obvious. Lets tackle ae 

| problems, but don’t let us blame them on the new program. They 
were with us then; they are with us now. 

What the continued effects of the new program will be, can be 

seen by studying future groups of children as the program is more 

fully implemented. Only future studies will show whether this pro- 


‘ 
el >_> i 
i 


These results are similar to 
that they show some fluctuatio 
achievement after th 
results are above the 


those for the elementary schools in 
ns but no evidence of poorer reading 
e introduction of the activity program. All the 
national norm. The ninth grade results in 1947 
ose in 1938; the eleventh grade results were 


7 gram will serve to improve reading levels as the Winnetka and 
very slightly lower than in 1940. Again the fact that these averages Los Angeles reports Showed, or whether reading levels will remain 
were slightly above the national norm should not blind us to the the same and its major contributions will be in improved attitudes, 
large number of children who need help in reading. Conversely, we interests, and social behavior as New York City reports thus far 
should keep our sights clear and realize that in spite of these children show. oe 
who show difficulties, reading achievement levels since the adoption of = 
the activity program have not deteriorated. ' Ayer, F, 


Č. "Gime Miems bri Elementary-School Subjects. United 
States Bur 


samm 


oo al 
1 ACHIEVEMENT MAINTAINED. The charge th 


E > eau of Education, City School Leaflet No. 19. 1925. l 
READING dies Cuma ser, Research and Statistics. Exploring a First Year 
pupils’ reading achievement is lower now than it used to be, 


Operative Project in Three Selected Schools. Unpub- 


ew York: Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics, 
ucation. 


lished bulletin, N 
Board of Ed 
nen Otis W. and Courtis, Stuart A. Then and Now in Education 
ee 1923. Yonkers: World Book Co., 1924. 
ates, Arthur 


e 
not stand up in the face of available evidence. It is p robaba 
age-old cry of the educator who focuses on the failures of yi 1830, 
Horace Mann in his annual school report over 100 years er ree Of- 
wrote, “I have devoted especial pains to learn, with some Gegr” 


Cad 


Js, is an exer millan Co a ie Improvement of Reading. New York: The Mac- 
numerical accuracy, how far the reading, in our schools, $ barren S. Gray yw oo Revised. | a s 
cise of the mind in thinking and feeling, and how far + pA r B fode, S What Shall We Do About Reading Today? A Sym 
action of the organs of s 6 en 


peech upon the atmosphere... he reading 


t . . oe lar Schools 
© “Reading of Children in Activity and Regu 630-538 
classes, i hool d the meaning of gn i Shard rk City. Elementary School Journal, xliii, May, 1943, 
, in a , 
our schools, do not understan he reading lessom catine J.p 
they read; that they do not master the sense of the 


con 





co 


to ve -M w York: D, Appleton-Century Co., 1942. 
and that the ideas and feelings intended by the R guthor | *rPhett 

veyed to, and excited in, the reader's mind, still rest "| 
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and Eurich, 
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THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY 


As every school child knows, the Homestead Act made land free 
to settlers. . . . l "i 


John Gunther, Inside U.S.A. 


j 


T EDUCATION FOR LEISURE 
wants r E age person is not interested in literature. 
earning time. He asks of education only that it incr 
th oE that he may enjoy in greater quantity OT 
e material satisfactions of the uneducated. 
—Dr. Morris Bishop—Colgate 


He simply 
ease his 


Sera B 


—oo eee 


The Antiquarian’s Corner 
QUO RUITIS,.SODALES? 


a teacher of English in a French lycée. You 
Jacques Bonhomme fils and his con- 
their foreign language. They intend 


ou were á 
Suppose i th this situation. 


are face English as i : 

freres a ie ary two years, and after that they will have 
to te to do with that language. , 
nothing and his friends complete a first-year course devoted to 
Je to an irreducible minimum of the principles of English 
mpa lee to “the structure of language as a skeleton of speech 
gr x 

and thought. 


What would you have these young French pupils read in the 
second year? Would you have them plough their way through 
Paradise Lost or The Faerie Queene or Hamlet at a measured rate 
of twenty lines or so a day? If you did this, would you feel that 
young Jacques and his friends had acquired at the end of the second 
year “a rich cultural experience through the reading of a master piece 
in the original?” | 

These questions came to the Antiquarian’s mind as he perused an 
article entitled Vergil in the Second Year by Charles I. Freundlich 
in the January, 1948 Hicu Pornrst. In this article, the Antiquarian’s 
distinguished colleague (it must be kept in mind that the Antiquarian, 
among his other pursuits, teaches a few Latin classes when he can 
Sioa summarized a report, “Toward Improvement of the High- 
lant en made by the Committee of the Classical 
he Committe s riddle West and seal et ; 
should center “ recommended that the pupils’ cultural experience 
h . and culminate in the reading of one masterpiece which 

oS undisputed cultural he whole 
course, rather th ral value and can serve as the focus of the who 
atin works »s TE in the reading of scattered selections or parts of 
piece which besi ¢ Committee regarded the Aeneid “as the master- 
l ommitt f ul fills these requirements.” "p , 
instruction in le S analysis of the problems and objectives of Latın 

Mmittee Aice high schools is excellent. The members of the 

ctly indicate that a high-school student of Latın 


© Antiquari ; 
Preceding ps "an prefers to use the spelling Virgil. The quotations in the 
The lassi ragraphs are from this article. 
3, Ibid, cal J ournal, November, 1947. 
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should not be left with the impression that 
partes třes” is the beginning and end of mnis di 
However, in recommending a change to Virgil as ke CTitape 
author, the Committee has gone off the deep end. M pring 
apparently very enthusiastic about the Committee’. conclu + Undlich 
the opinion that it “may shock many a o 
does not have to be a diehard or an anti 
proposals, | 
This Antiquarian (no diehard h 
astounded, and saddened. He wo 


quarian” 


shocked : 


uarian 
i J be at the 


e) is not only shocked but 
nders how his Colleagues cia 


‘Ilion falling, Rome arising, : 
wars, and filial faith, and Dido’s pyre; - 
about them with 
All the chosen coin of fancy. 
flashing out from many a golden phrase; 


as Virgil sang 


and with’ 


All the charm of all the Muses : 
often flowering in a lonely word.* - of 
For many years, while dwelling near the sunlight and ang? 
Ebbets Field, the Antiquarian traveled to DeWitt Clinton trips 
School in the outermost reaches of the Bronx. During the pre ssid 
he carried with him the blue-covered pocket editions of the way he 
(then called elementary) which Macmillan published. In this eid that 
read Virgil’s Eclogues, Georgics, and those books of the 4er 
he had not read in college. -aji taught 
The Antiquarian well remembers when he enthusiastic Frusias™ 
Virgil to &roups of fourth-year pupils who shared his €? 


4. Alfred Lord Tennyson, To Virgil. 
64 
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"~ 


‘ng the precedent set by that learned classicist, Leo Dressler’ 
ial M “ ne High School, the Antiquarian also taught Virgil 
of a Cicero to selected third-year pupils. : | 
a es temps, autres moeurs. Eheu fugaces! Tempora mutantur, 

uir -Pogram Š 
nos et mutamur in illis. 


The Antiquarian (once again no diehard) realizes that times - 
e 


change and that we must change with them. aT - | 

Virgil is admittedly difficult. His language 1s rich, allusive, ‘and 
subtle. So many of our pupils come to us in the first year without a 
knowledge of the parts of speech in‘their own language. To feel the 
pathos of “Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt 
an understanding of human life and character b 
of tender fifteen-year olds still 
ablative or a pluperfect passive. 


demands 
eyond the experience 
struggling to recognize a simple 


_ How much of the Aeneid could a second-year pupil read in a 


school year? The Aeneid consists of twelve books. When the 
A 


ntiquarian studied the Aeneid at college after three y 
tensive work in Latin 


year of stud 


ears of in- 
» his class finished only four books. After a 
y of the bare essentials, and every Latin teacher knows 
how bare these essentials are,® the average high-school student would 
not be able to cover (whatever that implies) more than two books. 


Can reading or wrestling with a sixth of a work be called reading 
4 masterpiece ? ; 


Mr, Freundlich implies tha 
fantastic, Pace Mr. F 
elieves that th 


are qi; . 
Yer snd nary, and possibly preposterous. Are ae 
Te Our pupils , German asked to read Faust as the terminal work! 
or The R; in English classes required to read Samson Agonistes 
J and the Book at any time in high school? 


~*OWey i . 

Caesar a Antiquarian does agree with the Committee that 
In addition he not be the terminal author for second-year pupils. 
oe rminal authors for any year of 


t\the proposals are not chimerical or 


reundlich and the Committee, the Antiquarian 
© proposal 


> Unreal, visio 


> ne doesn’t believe in te 


he Anti . ‘ 
Preparation ae 's indebted to Mr Dressler with whom he discussed the 
ce? Of this Comme, 
, Exe k ; 5 
Latin, Up int and sober discussion of the difficulties faced by teachers of 
Weer, ~Otnam Gent 
eRly March 15 nt: 


TA Sumus? by C. Howard Smith The Classical 
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S are all of that, and in addition, that they . 
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in ee 
e . 
work. If pupils go on with Latin {f 


be the terminal author. And, going one step further, the : d Not 
Proposes something that will surely shock the diehards. Virgin” 
not be the terminal author of the fourth year, Ould 

In spite of the Committee’s objections, the Antiquarian Propo 
that the Latin reading curriculum Should be an antholo Ses 
tomathy, and treasure-house of selections. The Mighty co 
Latin literature abounds in short Pieces or €xcerptable Passag 
are not too difficult. Many of the gems of Latin poetry ar 
Pieces in their own right; and they are short and simple, 

The course of study should not be restricted to any one author in 
any one year. The Committee forgets the important Psychological 
fact that our pupils’ interest can be held b i 


or a third year, Cicero sh 


TPus of 
es which 
© master- 


The Antiquarian is tolerant 


and eclectic. He does not spurn the - 
made Latin of the Argonauts 


in this year of Medea, nor does he 
object to medieval Latin or adaptations. 


A course of study of this kind exists for the third year ;” a similar 


-year 
course can be drawn up for the second. Many of the second-yea 
textbooks h 


` : ich is 
ave made a beginning with a middle te “ 
often left unused by the teacher who insists on reading - 
must read Caesar for Regents examinations. 


._» 3 suitable 
Changing the course will require additional work until a su 
textbook is prepared, 


but the results will be stimulating and ein. pi 
for both teachers and pupils. Only through a revised en. appre 
kind can the pupils, even after only two years, be left wit sol 
ciation of the heritage of Roman literature so that they to 
about ancient Rome: . 
Te canimus, semperque, sinent dum fata, canemus. 
Morris ROSENBLUM 


—— 


7. For man 


the 
5 as ©, 
ted poem» will 
y years Mr, Dressler has used a group of selec 
basis of third- 


k Antiqua"! 
year work, If there is sufficient intere E 
bmit his syllabus for publication in Hic T air 
for example Latin for Americans, II, by Ullman an 


ask him to su 
8. See 


9. Rutilius Namantianus, De Reditu, I, 51. 
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High Points | 


ERRATA 


indi Eisner was the 
failure to indicate that Mr. Harry 
J, Ks ae Tiket Assistants Association Committee on Problems 
chairman of ni that produced the provocative report on Class Visits 
oe geil in the February 1948 ‘issue of Hicu Pornts, 
whl 


’s article Problems in Curriculum Design in 
Mr. Frank Reh’s artic ) : l 
‘ate High School which appeared in the March 1948 issue of 


3 Tr 3-on, page 18, the third word should read bandied 
instead of harrassed. 

W In the next to the last line of the same paragraph, the word 
integration should be interrelation 


PRE-MARRIAGE COURSES IN ACADEMIC HIGH SCHOOLS 

Years ago many of the daily tasks which make life full of simple 
Joys were taught by parents to children in the home. Where there 
were large families, the children of necessity learned to assume home 
responsibilities and took pride and pleasure in caring for their 
younger brothers and sisters, bathing them, dressing them, and super- 
vising their play. Older children welcomed additions to the family. 

ml ae “ager to help with the group—to feel “grown up.” 

-Toda 


’ -= 
tries» S adolescents, for varied reasons, have more so-called lux- 
Tes— 

ri fur Coats, expe 


nsive dresses, gadgets, . parties, “dates,” but 
Y MSS some of the real joys of family life, with its feeling of 
security. The average family is smaller. The 
Of her © Mother thinks a great deal of her figure, her style, and 
Pleasure. 
Man x American home is the keystone of our democratic way he 
during 8s have happened in the last two decades, a = : 
life, * * war Period, to break down and disintegrate a ae 
adjustme, OF our adolescents have shown the tragic results o aye 
| e factors originate in the aoe a 
ge measure caused by the war, 3 ¥ 
© fo Parents were employed, leaving the 4 be 
Sorrow. “8 for herself, Parents became preoccupied wi 
dange, Pet aps be 
Eer zon and 


- this i 
time Was in a lar 


in the 
cause of the absence of one or more dough 
Sought to assuage their sorrows by “escape 
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_——_ OT ____HIGH POIN 
a hedonistic way of life, crowdin 
~ lives. 

‘In these postwar days of hasty, ill- 
large increase in the divorce rate, 
lectures on how to save the America 
Principals and teachers in high scho 
breakdown. There is a strong belie 
members of the staff that the school 
to correct the situation. ie 

A few brave men, and yes, brave women too, have urged tha 
greater emphasis be placed upon courses in Family Relationships 7 
Home Nursing and Child Care, as a p Pie 


Tome reparation for the respon- 
sibilities and adjustments of married life. As a matter of fact thee 
courses were introduced into the New York City High Schools as an 


aftermath of World War I, but somehow, down the line, their 
practical worth was neither understood nor appreciated by the educa- 


tional traditionalists. In a few high schools they became electives for 
the “slow learner” only, - i 


Is marriage then a career limited to the so-called “ 
The answer is, of co 


& vicarious activities into their 
bleak 

conceived ma 

we listen to lectures a th 

n home from going on the 

ols are Particularly aware i $ 

f on the part o = 


f Some thou 
S must take decisive s ghtful 


rridges, ` 


slow-learner”? 
urse, that every physically and mentally healthy 
adolescent girl dreams and longs for marriage and ‘for motherhood! 

Vhy not prepare her for the responsibilities of wifehood and for 
family life, even as one is prepared for college, for law, or for 4 
career in medicine? 

We have long since discarded our belief in the Divine Right of 
Kings, but many ultraconservatives still cherish the belief that mere 
no automatically develops capabilities and virtues in those w% 
previously were themselves self-centered, spoiled, over protected, ie 
maladjusted adolescents | If this were indeed a fact, then why the i 
increase in maladjustment in school children? Many of our | 
School students bear the Personality and emotional scars caus eo 
well-intentioned parental ineptitude. Because of this and pare 
weakening in the home influence, it is the duty of curriculum ‘ neies, 
specifically in the high schools, to prevent such future conting? Pr 
by providing courses for senior girls in family relationships, 
vention of disease, home nursing, and child develope i S 
Physical and psychological. These courses are of pasie 
girls and they correlate well with general science, biology, 
economics and with the social studies. i 


C P ea 
The first term of the year’s home nursing course t 
68 
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MARRIAGE COURSES i. las 
PRE- -ø for the sick from the earliest times up to our present 
pistory of oie medicine, including a study of newest drugs used 
era of OO sé It stresses the importance of preventive injections 

S . 


to er ff the communicable diseases of childhood because of their 
to ward O | 


serious after-affects. 


Four laboratory periods each week provide senior girls with 
ledge and skill used in caring for the sick in a practical life 
audios Medical models are used for patients in practicing simple 
vansing procedures. In some instances students themselves act as 
patients, This is a course rich in content, as well as in activity. We 
make use of the technics which have proved so satisfactory in the 


training of our armed forces—strong motivation, demonstrations, 


student practice to develop specific skills in a life-like situation, visual 
aids, unit tests and-follow up. Thus adolescents learn to care for the 
members of their families, if ill. 

The second term of home nursing is actually a course in child 
development and care, physical, psychological and social. The founda- 

` OF maternal and infant health care are taught, including the 
basic influence of the mother’s mental and physical health upon that 
: the members of her family. During laboratory periods students 
= to bathe the baby, Prepare his formula, clothe him, and practice 
Witines ae in caring for the sick child. Habit training in the daily 
studied À ong, sleeping, elimination, bathing and playing are 
Within . thei ”escents cite instances of behavior problems of siblings 
lenge eaa homes, Healthy discussions develop, which chal- 

© child to ar stimulate thought relative to the basic need of 

Secure in the love of his parents. : 

Through the 


many Problem 


7 “Ourses senior girls gain an understanding of the 

Ir Present ae face them, not only as future mothers, ey in 
nd diffieu a es as adolescents living in a very tempting, complex, 
light Of thei a. They review their own childhood experiences in‘the 

€ mental x uey acquired insight into child development—into 
Conflicts . Silene of Childhood, and learn to recognize their own 
‘alvin t 10 Seek help from the professional nurse-teacher im 


'T Personal Problems of living. 
ROTH 
x Wirmer LINCOLN Samuel J. Tilden High School 
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WHAT'S STEWING WITH ENGLISH? 


The Regents’ Board has made it plain 
That it wants Grammar taught again, 
The kind of Grammar that includes 
Assorted verbs in all their moods, 

The tale of nouns in all their cases, 

The modifiers and their places, 
Restrictive clauses and, to boot, 

The nominative absolute. 

And, to a man, we’d like to know 

Why Regents’ people want to so j 

We'd like to know why they insist 

We grind, grind, grind that sort of grist. 
What profit if girls recognize 

The future perfect tense of rise? 
They’ll never have cause to bedizen 
Their discourse with, “I shall have risen.” 
Of what avail if boys should learn 

Verb transitive’s the word for earn— 
If they say: “He has went,” “I seen,” 


“She don’t,” “No, that ain’t what I mean.” 


The time and toil we spend to hammer 
Away at formal (pointless) grammar 
We could with profit use to teach 
Requirements of good daily speech: 

“I do, he does, my friend has done. . .” 
“Jack also ran, but I have run...” i 
“Each man seeks his place in the sun. .- 
“I love to lie...” (unwitting pun). 

In brief, we’d have the Board decree 
Short shrift for the auxiliary, 

We'd have it cease to offer prizes 

To complements in any guises, pa 
We'd have it issue a directive 

Against adverbial objective. | 
We'd have it plump (by the same token) 
For English as she should be spoken! 


- 


u, 194g) | 
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yew L00 OOK IN ENGLISH USAGE te 
THE NEW (With Footnotes) 


| l ish usage win over more English teachers 
Since the experts on Pog pally in Hicu Points locutions dif- 
every day, We WI e have been accustomed to.* The reason is 
ferent than? thone w ractice, to be honest, must incorporate our 
pecause* Our ane a — “I only® have the scholarship of 
teaching =— is in teaching English usage,” then we can expect 
feck ‘a ra il journals to clearly? reflect what he condones 
is $ 
p i ant no quibble is defensible about usages em- 
F is iis essay, for each has’ the support of an aoe 
reference. Can it be that they aggravate® the reader when they — 
the page instead of lurking at relatively rare intervals, say in the 
collected works of established writers? If the reader feels imposed 
upon, can this annoyance be due to him” not being able to tolerate in 
the above ° what he will accept in an odd passage by Addison or 
Swift, Thackeray or Dickens, Newman or Stevenson, not to mention 


_ ahost of living witnesses? 


English is a living language, be it noted with stern and scientific 
candor, a fact to which the ubiquitous “It’s me”! attests, as an 


expression no longer most unique."? Like the French grammarian of 


the sixteenth century who finally accepted C’est moi, saying to fight 
it would be like drawing 


t his sword against all France, English 
a must again and again lower the rapier of prescriptive in- 

ees, Perhaps some pupil may arrive inductively at a far from 

sroundless decision: [t28 don’t"* make no™ difference! 

<< ti EDWarp Manz Grover Cleveland High School 
l. Dora V. Smith, “Bas 


guage Arie asic Considerations in Curriculum-making in the Lan- 
2 tts,” English Journal, March 1948, p. 122. 


- Ro 
3 “ie < Pooley, Teaching English Usage, p. 166-170. a 
Engli ; lark Pollock, “Wisdom and Folly in the Teaching of English, 
i Albert n ournal, February 1948, p. 75. az 
Sage D. W rdt and Fred G. Walcott, Facts about Current Englis 
Police 


"Ys OD. cit 
terli » P. 11, 92. 
S u nard, Current Usage in Grammar (included with Facts 
e Pijin English Usage), p. 91. 
» OP, ctt., p. 108. j 
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HIGH POINTS as 
A PROGRAM FOR READING IMPROVEMENT wir » 194g) 
“ADJUSTMENT TYPE” puppy, "MH THE 
This is the story of a six-month experiment in the impro 
the reading ability of the so-called adjustment type pupil vement of 

Last term I was given a 9B class of this type, with $ Ša : 
thirty boys, for ten periods a week. Five periods rere ee of 
science, my licensed subject, and five periods i € for 

My school is in an underprivileged area, w eee 
is either a “tough” boy, with a normal or b Hee bo 
or else he is a dull boy of low intelligence, ee 
are one or more terms retarded.. 

My own background conditioned my ap 
years, as a science teacher I had worked i 
mainly with boys of the adjustment type. 
know these boys, and to understand how 
one day, I was given a class of brighter b 


new type syllabus with them. As part o 
library, 


were to be for 
here the adjust 
elow normal in 
Practically all th 


Proach ‘to these boys, For 
n the traditional classroom, 


their minds worked. Then 
oys, and allowed to try the 


f our work, we visited the 
went on trips, and carried out various social activities within 


the classroom, which increased the social perspective of these pupils 
_ beyond that of pupils pursuing the regular course of study. With 
this experience to guide me, I decided to combine my knowledge of 
the slow pupil with that of the new type program, to see if I could 
not effect a substantial improvement in the English, both written 
and oral, of these boys. An examination of their record cards showed 
that the I.Q.’s of these thirty boys ranged from 65 to 100, the 
median being close to 80. Their ages ranged from fourteen and 4 
half years to sixteen years. They had had very little department 
work, with its opportunity for greater student responsibility. 


° the 
STEPS IN THE PROGRAM. My first step was to gor 
confidence of these pupils. As part of my program, Í oon them 
Stanford Achievement test in reading. After the test, kai reading 
what the test was supposed to show, and then I read ve with 
grades to them. These grades ranged from 5.0 to 8, W 
11. Marckwardt and Walcott, op. cit., p. 77. 
12. Pooley, op. cit., p, 122. l N 
13. ibid., p. 123ff. ate Change? ‘Don 
14. Karl W, Dykema, “An Example of Prescriptive Linguistic 


m \ 
i] 


} 


‘ 1 
q 
$ 


ese pupils 


Over the years I began to . 








to “Doesn’t’,” English Journal, September 1947, p. 370%. 7, 35. Cf» Poole?! 


15. Charles Carpenter Fries, American English Grammar, P. 
Op. cit., p. 98ff. | 
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À werd ge aro 


` plan, whereby at 


~ conduct 


OV EMENT__—___—__———— 
We discussed the probable reasons for their low 
revealed that in previous years they had been 
p ms to the teacher, that very little time had ` 
In all probability, the teacher had lost faith 
or memi learn, and as a result, they had been allowed 
i to do ‘those things which might have improved 
I ames ich die and writing. I suggested that we each show 
ie ther in the classroom, and that we work out a mutual 
piel me the end of the term, they would be able to show two 
much improvement as might be expected. I pro- 


and 6.2 

_ The discussiO 
core discipli nary proble 
been left í 
in their wi 


or three times as 


-posed the following plan, which they agreed they could follow: 


Monday—The reading of a story 
Tuesday—Dictionary work - : : 
Wednesday—Workbook for remedial grammar 
Thursday—Written compositions or talks 
Friday—Testing | 


~ 


_ The science program went ahead following the syllabus, except that 


we used a-science text, covering the work of the second half of the 
ninth grade, but written on a sixth-year level, i 


One period a week was used for work at a nearby library. Taking 
the trip was perhaps the most difficult part. It meant a walk of about 
five blocks. It was neces 
expected of them on the way to, and in, the library. I had 
ron informed the librarian of the type of boy to expect, and of 
ok reading grades. The librarian chose her books with care for her 
a os : She aroused the interest of the boys in the stories, and 
there Ti. reed my suggestion that they join the library then and 
more book ‘he could borrow books. My advice had been that the 

€ end bck “y read, the higher their reading grades would be at 
Since, (I Shee and eventually the higher would be their earnings, 
tion, the i oted from statistics), the greater the amount of educa- 
Wha i ne earnings for the maj ority of the American people. 
boys Į ee next seemed like a mass conversion. The twenty-five 

© resl vith me that d i ication blanks, with 
.- Tesult that ay started filling out application vey 
‘diately i. ast of them were allowed to take out one 
ything “_ head librarian later told me that she had ars 
never oWne ine It before, Practically all the boys said they ha 
3 library card before. True or not, I like to believe 1t. 


VEL : 
OPMENT OF THE PROGRAM. On Mondays, we dis- 
73 





sary to impress upon the boys the type of — 
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Island, and ead s , Bi, 3 l 
, paper-covered 3 eck 


cussed the characters and plot of Treasure 
The edition we read was the simplified 
lished by our own Board of Edu 


cation.. d ion ph 
Tuesday was dictionary day, a day devoted to india A] 
of words, and using them in sentences. Since the the men; 
old dictionaries that we had i 


n school, were too patos N: 
pupils to understand, I sent away to.Pocket Books 

City, for their twenty-cent edition of the 
ary. Practically every boy purchased One f 
work was done in groups. These 


analysis of their work in the stan 


I for thes 


Inc. New Yo 


Merriam-Webster dictio 
or himself., Th s 
h 


e diction 
&roups had been forme f ctio 


and they in turn tri 
On Wednesday 


wrote letters. On other Thursdays, we had talks on books they had 
read, and on other topics that interested them. At this time, y ; 
audience was asked not to discourage the speaker by. laughter, bv 


“eh ef 
to note the grammatical errors, and to indicate them to the J 
when he had finished. 


i a 1 elling t 
Friday was our testing day, when we tested ourselves in sp ij 


rammar and usage, 


is 
k ; o the pup 
Attendance was stressed at all times, and grades ari class tests ! 
at each third were conditioned by the marks receive ! 
the number of books read, and the days of attendance. 


d Achiev? 
EVALUATION. At the end of the term, a r wat statin) 
ment test was again given them, and the results w | ' 
were gratifying to all of us. | 


tion a 
A graph was kept in order to find out the correla 


mong 
following data: . | 
LQ 


the’ - 


» 
~“ 


Q. i 
Reading grade to be expected on the basis of 1.Q 
Reading grade at the beginning of the term 
Reading grade at the end of the term 
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yERSES OR WORMS? 


The number of as read 
The a ers nambet of unexplained deviations, the graph 
Althoug 

; howe i : 0.5 in his 
sa whole s$ s eighty percent or better, gained 0.5 in hi 
wanes pet Aa who read fewer than three books, and 
reading = ra was less than eighty percent, gained very little, if 
whose a i 


at y graph also showed that those boys whose reading grades based 
e 


a 


their I.Q. were far above their actual reading grade, made the 
on .Q. 


ins during the term. _ , 
eee can a that the boys and I felt that we ee spent a 
i i t deal. 
t term together, and that they had gained a grea 
andri a Junior High School 120, Manhattan 


| -VERSES OR WORMS?* 
It all started at lunch the other day. We found ourselves swapping 
stories, and Miss S.,-who can always tell a good one, said that she had 


a book of limericks that might interest me. Wedged in my letter-box 


the next morning, sure enough, was a thin volume with a bookmark 
indicating the French limericks. 

My third-year French classes had just finished hammering out two 
review lessons in grammar. It was time for a respite, or—as we used 
to say in the army—to “take ten.” I thought they’d enjoy the poems; 


| wasn’t wrong. Although the limericks were not too funny (similar 
to the dictati 


ons and comprehensions on the Regents), the class was 
thoroughly a : 


mused. 


well n a francais,” maintained one of the boys, “I can do just as 
“M and severa] others agreed with him. o 
foreign i thought, “here’s a chance for free Spn er 
to encoura, vage | A chance to think in French, which we a = = 
in the hie nable to ignore an opportunity that was pikez a 
their h m 4 oS that those who were interested mig 
i „n ung some original verses. l 
odi cult enough to wile limericks in English, I thought 
-y the assignment. I encouraged the writing of nonsense 
ch ni fixed rhyme-scheme and no set meter. After codes 
Can't he DES wi Special stresses and rhyme in a foreign tongu 
f 


‘ Out of a hat. The class accepted the challange 


Tene i 
h Word vers, used in the plural, means both verses and worms 
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INT a S ORMS?_— ci qc 
The following day the results were read in class i Apr, 194) yERSES OR Á 
usually phlegmatic pupils were amused. The topics? hee EVEN the d. ee on tees iecie glee ites 
poking fun at a teacher to absolute nonsense, Camere from f | Js souhaite qu’elles m’aiment bien aussi. i 
some of the weakest students had some of the most ori Y enough, Et i uand je vois une demoiselle, 
Of course, there were some poor direct translations from ee ideas, } Je dis:—Ah, comme vous êtes belle! 
which would lack rhyme if put into correct French, Oth © English Mais elle me fuit comme une maladie. 
the spirit so well that later, at a department meeting F a Caught Oe ee 
teachers decided to try the same experiment in French si of the ` i 
other languages that we teach. nen the Il y avait un garçon à Science, 
Here’s a sampling of the most expressive, If you're inclined Gul altendatt ts ae Tie 
be fastidious about the final mute e, won't you be a bit lenient : paper alana sok 
these cases? Roughly they might fall i 


i ia échouer en francais. 
nto several categories: Vous allez éch S 


Il avait un malheur immense, 


a. Candor 
J'ai à présent une vieille tante; 
Elle dit que son âge est trente. 
Mais je sais qu’elle a les cheveux faux 
Et doit quitter ce monde bientôt. l 
Je laime parce qu’elle s'approche de cent; . 
Un jour elle me laissera son argent! 
* * x 
Dans ma classe d’anglais je lève la main; 


Ba. 
Je demande à aller à la salle de bain. ) | | 
| 


e. Expediency : 
Jacques, le paresseux, aimait à pleurer. 
Un jour son père lui dit :—Bon, c'est assez. 
Mais Jacques répond en sanglotant: 
Tl —Ne sais-tu pas que c’est important 
Afin que le visage soit lavé? 


x * * 


Un petit enfant blond est né, 
Mais on ne savait le nommer: 
René ou Louis? 
François ou Henri? 
Enfin on l’a appelé “bébé”, 


Le professeur me demande pourquoi ; 
Je réponds :—Je préfère cet endroit-là. 
b. Marital bliss 
Il y avait un garcon nommé Jammes, 
Qui n’écoutait pas sa chére femme. 
Un jour, “Au feu!” lui a-t-elle dit, 
Mais son époux seulement a 11. 


l i me. 
Donc Jammes, pas sa dame, devient flam 
Ko W x 


f. Even his best friends can’t tell him 


Il existe un jeune homme de Toulon, 
Qui mange tous les jours de l'oignon. 
Il na pas d’amis, 
Ils ne sont plus ici, 
ls sont morts en s’approchant de lui. 


* x x 


Il y avait une belle femme de Tours, 
Qui battait son mari tous les jours. 
Un jour le type est tombé mort. . | | 
Je pense qu’il n’était pas bon sport. _ Un certain cordonnier fou d’Angers 
c. Patriotism — Aimait bien le goût de ses souliers. 
Parce qu'il avait tort, 
Maintenant il est mort, 
“til ne peut plus les manger. 


Mes leçons de français, je les sais. 
(Mais je ne les fais pas volontiers)- 
J’aime la France et le français wi 
Mais préfère l’Amérique et le bon ang | 
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Abri 
g. Disconnected en Tee 


Portez la belle fleur chez moi. 


Lisez la phrase encore une fois. 
Parlez-moi en français 


Dans le joyeux mois de mai. 


h. The case of the intentional wrong verb a 
Il y avait un maître nommé Blum 
Qui n’avait jamais aucun rhume. 
Donc, lorsque je restai chez moi, 
Il me demanda :—Et, pourquoi? 
—C’est, dis-je, que mon nez couréimes. 


e, 


i. Modern pedagogy 


Un jour le professeur est entré 
Dans la classe avec un balai. 
“Bonjour, mes amis,” nous a-t-il dit, 
“Tout le monde sera sage aujourd’hui, 
Faites attention, vous comprenez? 
Ou cet objet va fonctionner.” 


~~ 


j. Toulon and Toulouse? 


Il vivait une jeune fille à Paris, . 
Qui croyait avoir beaucoup d’esprit. 
Elle aimait patiner, 
Et faisait à son gré, 
Mais ses pieds étaient douze et demi. 


k. Bilingual , 


Un homme qui demeurait à Lille, 

Etait, comme on dit, un grand chlemille. 
Quoique capitaine de bateau, 
Son équipage pensait bien qu'il 

Etait, comme on dit, un grand chmeau: 


L Ss Ophistication 


Il y avait une brune d’Alencon, 

Qui était amoureuse d’un Gascon. 

Mais quand ils étaient solitaires, 

Elle disait toujours :—Non, mon cher! 
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S 
E couent OF MATHEMATIC 
ENR 


d these poetic attempts at humor, I find ringing in my 
Boas A 3 
ear the French trip Il fait des vers ys 


Sans en avoir lair: 
Des vers de terre. : | 
ac? I doubt it. Verses? Possibly. Perhaps somewhat 
ees ses, But the keen enthusiasm that the class showed for 
peee T apa its results was stimulating—stimulating to the 
" rer as to the teacher. It gave that necessary spurt to the 
Sante classroom activities ; it afforded the spice that variety can. 
a oa I find from time to time unsolicited contributions of r 
ven 4 . . tc . . 33 
kind on my desk. This divertissement was a “vitalizer,” and we a 
relish vitalized lessons. l | 
I wonder: Do you think we might try an epic poem. next term? 
Ett BLUME - Bronx High School of Science 


\ 


ENRICHMENT OF MATHEMATICS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Very bright children, in addition to being capable of learning 
faster than average pupils, can be taught material of a different 
quality. In this school the 7 SP classes did research and reported on 
à Variety of subjects which are usually not considered by pupils on 
their grade level. This enrichment material gave the students an ac- 
wWaintance with the entire field, helped them see the role mathematics 


Plays in Society, and served as motivation for learning as much as 
“y could about the subject. R 


E ne . i \ 
ae day a Week was reserved for reports and discussion. Although 

Ports were interesting and informative, their main value was 
SY aroused 


: interest and curiosity and served as a springboard 
ere m 'SCUSsion and explanation. 
r f : 
commi : Cay mmittees in each class. The report given by the 

n 


. -mittee s 

tisticg” wi S culating Machines, Measuring Devices, and Sta- 

, “he six Sent as an example of what took place. i 

m whic he a eTS Of this committee began their report with a play 

“tle clarified Pics were explained in general terms, the words in the 

Mn asked, ` “NC certain questions aimed at arousing curiosity 
e 

i$ and th 

stem, © abacus, 


Or fy 


" 


his &roup reported on some early mam 
Addis: € re The abacus led to questions on the decima 
iw and supe for Carrying numbers and other operations in 

i traction were also discussed, Some other topics 
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following this report were the understandin 
systems not based on ten digits. 

The next report explained adding and calculatin 
led to a variety of subjects. Gears and gear ratio 
The type of problems solved by these machines was indicatd 
- subjects that would require these machines were enumerated me 
numbers and infinity were discussed. The children saw the t 
for a knowledge of higher mathematics -in a 

operation of modern computing machines. F 
= The next two subtopics enumerated and explained a great number / 
of measuring devices. A consideration of standard weights and 
measures and accuracy of measurement was an outgrowth of this 
topic. The class spoke about small distances, such as wave length, 
and large distances, such as exist between stars. The speed of 
sound, light, etc., came next. The children saw that many factors 
are involved in most occurrences ; hence the need for many measuring | 


bril, m l 
d numb 
g Machines, Thi 


, I 
S were explain ed 


cP 
a 


ps 


the constructi 











devices to understand one phenomenon. 

Most pupils had not heard the term “statistics” before this yet. 
Now they began to understand the value and importance of this field 
of mathematics in modern society. The last two reports dealt with 
methods of sampling, rating sheets, care in wording queso 
accuracy of results, misleading advertisements, etc. These are a 
titled “Statistics” and “Surveys of Opinion.” “ee 

The other five general committees had the following titles: 

1) Business Mathematics i 

2) History of Mathematics 

3) Indirect Measurement and Geometry 
4) Mathematics in Science . 

-5) Mathematical Recreations $ re discussed 6 

Only a quick glimpse at the many topics that ae re, were p 
given here. Some, that are only briefly mentioned here at are a 
into in great detail. It is noteworthy that many topra ity Jevel d 
studied in high school, college, and even at the r S eralit | 
be understood by bright 7th grade pupils if the topic ; dl 
and simplified. . the field, they | 

Since the pupils now have a general idea of ster. THY ge 
take more restricted topics during the next sage make ™ s 
also decided to build mathematical instruments 2° = «stron? 


PTE, 


re. 
matics posters. Some examples of topics pone? cool? 
and “Building and Explaining Measuring Devich™ 4 252, 

S. LICHTENSTEIN Junior High CP" 
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How to Run Away from an 
Educational Problem” 


cussions become, sooner OT later, a desperate 
pe from the problem under discussion. This is often 
causing unnecessary embarrassment, and leaving the 
out that comfortable feeling of having disposed of the 
The following list is an attempt to remedy this deplorable 
“ation. It should give group leaders a command of alternative 
= of retreat enabling them to withdraw their forces gracefully, 
= leave the problem baffled and helpless. Additions to this list 


will be gratefully received. 

i. Find a scape-goat and ride him. Teachers can always blame 
administrators ; administrators can blame teachers. If both are 
present, however, try some of the other methods listed below. 

2 Profess not to have the answer. This lets you out of having 
any answer. 

3. Look slightly embarrassed when the problem is brought up. 
Hint that it is in bad taste, or too elementary for mature con- 
sideration, or that any discussion of it is likely to be misinter- 
preted by outsiders. 

4. Make the discovery that there are all sorts of “dangers” in any 

care formulation of conclusions: dangers of exceeding your 

ority, or seeming to, of asserting more than is definitely 

i a of misinterpretation, misuse by uninformed teachers, 

in hurt feelings, etc, 

f ook ° ° ° ° 

probl lg E onpi remote philosophical basis for answering the 

badk iat en a basis for that, then a basis for that, and so on 

= into Noah’s arke 

etreat i ' 

technique = the problem into endless discussion of various 

Put off > tor approaching it. 

defini recommendations until every related problem has been 
nitely settled came S ry 

Ctreat | ed by scientific research, 

1 ` R 
nto general objectives on which everyone can agree, 


Program. Suggest no content and no changes in the present 


ducational dis 


a . 
done clumsily» 


problem. 


ad 


X-i 
" “nda f i 
— ace-saving verbal formula like “in a Pickwickian sense,” 


$ 
Ompiled 
at th 
e Denver Workshop—1939, 
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which means nothing, b 


ut which eye on 
he can read into it his o 


: e will 

wn interpretation. “CEL beca 

10. Rationalize the status quo with mino 

11. The reverse of “be 
like “what should b 
the conclusion that 


12. Explain and clarify 
said. 


r improvements 
&ging the question.” 
e the content of our co 


Begin With a Problem 
maybe we ought to h i 


re course >” End 


With 
ave a core Cours 


e, 


over and over again what you have alread 
y 


13. As soon as any solution is 


proposed, say that 
doing it in your school for 


you have been 


14. Conclude that you have all clari 
lem, even if no definite conclusi 


15. Appoint a committee. 


fied your thinking on the prob- 
ons have been reached. 


CNOCAN 
SINEWS OF SCHOOLS 


j 7 A p i stag- 
Without money, intellect is crippled, art starves, and at ra 
nates. If the Field Marshal is not ashamed to admit that n ming that 
sinews of war, the teacher should feel no qualms in proc 
alma mater means first of all nourishing mother. ; ca 
—Jacques Barzun in Teacher in Amer! 


Cc NICH» 


THE NEED FOR IMAGINATION 


e ICS, 
At present children in the nursery play with ae ; 
school boys are well up on nuclear fission. It is the ue the teacher ° 
nation that stands in need of revival. The poet an stant than m 
literature have work to do not less exacting and in unlini 
of engineers and scientists. It would be ironic if wet ay what tom Zi 
power over nature without the maturity of mind to sation,” Americ 
of it—Gro, F, Wuicuer, “For a Revival of Imag 
Scholar, Autumn, °47, 





q Teacher, Can Inspire My Pupils 


How te the Teaching Profession* 
to 


THUR BLAKE 
ae Hills High School ing lies in the concept 
ce of inspiration for teaching ies = senep 
The richest sour vho helps young people to achieve full, rich, a 
of a teacher as One eal part in preserving the best of our aie 
fife; who plays 4 V nsmits it enriched, to future generations; - o 
culture and who ei civilization. It is my responsibility so to z 
ma n with my pupils that this concept will be esta 
. H S i 
Sen clarified in their minds. 


ith those pupils who 
Three principles shall order my oe red wonky teachers. 
age har =m map poner d daily association with them, 
First, the life which 2 live lect as most desirable for 
is the way of life which they are askan a £ the good life, there- 
es. It must be the highest expression of the good lite, 
estat by me, Second, education in a fe society sedis 1 
produce a mature individual equipped to find person arat 
in a social setting. Subject matter, therefore, is always ni a 
sidered in its relation to the common good. Third, arae ete 
Profession, a calling, a vocation. Finding and encouraging ee 
teachers, therefore, is vocational guidance in the truest sense. 


obligates the teacher to know and to utilize the best resources of the 


vocational guidance field. 


_ The Principal phases of a program for fostering interest in teach- 
mg as a Career, are presented in the following summary: 


(A) Democratic classroom life: The future teacher r = T Pa 
“nce in the Classroom, the rich satisfactions of a free aah a 
à free Society. Social consciousness and acceptable ae Fins 
E oh Oped by democratic discussions of classroom nite social 
idee Social approval should be fostered and a and 
action Utilized to maintain appropriate standards o 


(B 


discus- 
Siong H omeroom discussions: Committee reports, bars fei 
Periods orums, should be conducted by pupils during : i fue. 
tion, A am reports and discussions should center aro 


s and 
| Pupils Ought to understand something of the goals an 


* Aw 


arded ip: : : thers. 
d third Drize in a nationwide contest sponsored by Laidlaw Bro 


7 
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k = 2 HIGH POI 
desirable outcomes of democratic educati ES 


ay, 19 
the individual and to our American ielea ~ Well as its ist 
Interesting studies might be made of the sh f j 
teachers as Nathan Hale, his classmates his fell i 
Humphreys, a teacher who served on C Wee 
The importance of education may be developed 5 th 
ic great men such as George W, 


are available through the Off 
National Education Associati 
publishers. 


As a consequence of these discussions, the 
lectual climate of the classroom should be 
experiences, vocational guidance, 
education and teaching. 


ce of Education in W 


ashingto 
on, and the catalogues aa 


of educational 


emotional and intel- 
conducive to enjoyable 
and enlightened understanding of 


(C) Vocational guidance toward careers in teaching: Enjoy- 
able meetings should be arranged for students interested in teaching 
careers. These informal meetings might be developed into a club 
such as the Future Teachers of America. The program of this group 
might include: 

(1) Individual reports and simple dramatizations showing the 
educational significance of, for example, Ezekiel ss 
Horace Mann, John Dewey, Northwest Ordinance, ea 
Land Grant Act, pending federal legislation, Booker T. Was 
ington, and Dr. Carver; i matter 

(2) Visits to teacher-training institutions, printed NEA), 
such as the FTA leaflets (Personal Growth Lea aS hawt 
and books such as “The Story of Holtville” (Southern Study” 
tion Study) and parts of “The Story of the Eight ver 
by W. N. Aikin; plies 

(3) Conferences with educators invited to are i 
and vocational conferences and frequent informal me | 
popular members of the faculty; oup and ind 

(4) Exploratory work experiences through = od of sinp! 
vidual planning of typical lessons and presenta 
lessons in class, after thorough preparation, iat entrance re 

(5) Educational guidance, started early sO 





HER INSPIRATION 


TEA ; ts and educational costs may be met at the proper 
A i should be obtained from appropriate colleges 
aer upil assisted in making a selection consistent with his 
aga -Kaer circumstances, Visits and personal contacts 
d T be initiated as soon as a choice becomes reasonably clear. 
i Teacher-sponsorship, personal and individual for each 
sel can invest this program with warmth and vitality. Often 
the pupil who contemplates teaching as a career has begun a 
sympathetic relationship with some teacher who can serve as 
an older friend, a sponsor. Introducing a number-of teachers 
into the program will give it greater variety and some of the 
qualities of a workshop. : 

Personal interest on the part of an admired older friend, a teacher, 
lending meaning and consistency to a program of vocational guid- 
ance, will prepare the future teacher to enter upon professional 


preparation with understanding, enthusiasm, and a strong sense of 
high purpose. 


CRITICISM 
The galleri 


NO fights Thee are full of critics. They play no ball. They fight 
Down in the €y make no mistakes because they attempt nothing. 
attempt arena are the doers. They make mistakes because they 
p many things. 
Ford forge 
T ; i 
once sp j ka put a reverse gear into his first automobile. Edi- 


million on an invention which proved of little value. 
e m ii 
adventure r VRO makes no mistakes lacks boldness and the spirit of 
n the wh © 18 the one who never tries anything. He is the brake 
As cel of progress, 
von ed yet j 

wig fii et be truly said he makes no mistakes because the 
ut criticize "eili Pi fact that he tries nothing, does nothing 

© do things, 


—Pittsylvanta Star, 
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Thoughts About “Educational Snob 
A. J. KOVAR bery" 
Bushwick High School 

The following is a sheaf of refl 


l llo ections from one 
ity, 1s willing to call himself a 


who, in all 


n educational “snob,” er 
evoked by the slashing manifesto 


in the January 1948, Hic ey Were 


entitled, Educational Snobbery Must Cease, 4 = Pors 


. "ang rom an out 
leader in our profession in the city—Dr., Abraham Lefk 
read it attentively in an effort to arrive at an objective vi 
matter—an attitude so universally, albeit glibly, insisted y 
conscientious colleagues. Yet, try as I might, I 
definite picture of what constituted “ 
how one becomes the victim of it, or guilty of Practicing it. As far 
as I could gather from the article in question, the unsavory term is 
applied to one who believes in maintaining definite standards of 
accomplishment, one who aims to imbue his students with the zeal 
to gain mastery of a subject—be it language, or science, or history, 
or what not—one who is convinced that character is the result of 
overcoming difficulties, not sidestepping them, one who believes that 
discipline is not necessarily synonymous with regimentation and that 
it is cruel beyond words to set immature youth adrift on n 
seas without a compass or a rudder. Well then, same ~ 
writer, it is quite patently clear, that wriggle and a ; him 
will, he is it, he is an educational “snob.” In fact, it om 
not a little to realize suddenly that his whole pare ania 
had been spent in the mephitic atmosphere and the ne fa bowed his 
' of the Moloch of “educational snobbery.” Sadly sf: peccavit” 
head, beat his breast and contritely murmured, “Peccovt, 


Standing 
Owitz, | 
ew of the 
Pon by my 
couldn’t envisage any 
snobbery” in education, nor 


-inculpation 
MORE CLICHES. But when the paroxysm of selfittt th 
began to subside and the catharsis of the soul et ober-mind dness 
honest confession of sin superinduced a state © e asked hi 
and intellectual acuity, the heretofore migis zekar his E 
this: Granted that he has been a Pharisee sas that he "as 2 
career as a teacher and has not seen the a et ae held out * 
brought into its searching focus, what is tt tha 


| 

° . alas 

as the new dispensation? ad aone 3” re 

He again perused the program so passionate sf i5 approaches i 
the spiritual exaltation of the penitent sinner certing 


"+ a discon 
communion table suddenly came down with 
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pucATIONAL SNOBBERS 


For he realize duals,” and many other equally mouth-filling clichés, 
adjusted I llest ‘utilization of our education facilities,” “better 
approach, A iling damsel who for many years has been bemus- 
was the i: oe our leading educators—The Activity Program! 
ing the wa "ial snobs” are called upon to welcome the bewitch- 
Yes, the a into our high schools! In fact, they are exhorted to 
nd as se about it,” and willy-nilly submit to the inevitable. 
“m 


There is no escaping it. The writing is on the wall. The fanatical 


ohorts of the educational Fata Morgana are battering at the outer 
taia Let us then swing ajar the doors of the academic precincts, 


receive the clamoring hosts within our midst. Let us turn our backs. 


upon the intellectual blue-stockings, the crotchety fundamentalists, 
the dyed-in-the-wool traditionalists, and proclaim a new Age. Then, 
will the unlettered and untutored sit at the head of the table and the 
pampered darlings of a multi-billion-dollar educational system, 
will be made extremely comfortable in their fool’s paradise. In 
those halcyon days of the nascent future, according to our inspired 
Visionaries, there will be no standards of attainment, no failures, no 
frustrated souls, no maladjusted personalities, no teen-age delin- 
quents, no anything of all the ills that, at the moment, are so 
nevously afflicting the corpus pedagogicum. 

NO ROYAL RO 
tion rises to pla 


se who are d 
reputations 


anticipation 


AD. At this point, however, a troublesome ques- 
sue us. How does one guarantee all that? Are 
Ceply versed in such matters willing to stake their 
as experts that the results they so rapturously depict in 
ings vi ill come to pass if we but “shatter this sorry scheme 
Y some ma Te and re-mould it to our heart’s desire” ? Suppose, if 
have Á ie wand waving, we could in the twinkling of an eye 
ten or Te Program called for established in our schools, will 
bring about? years of the implementation of the new procedures 
den A P educational Elysium? Will the pedagogues of that 
cipline C n time to come have nothing to do in the way of dis- 
“tes ete, uing the unwilling, struggling with the “slow-minded 

Sunny Clas oting to do but loll in the germ-free, lavishly equipped, 
7 Petvisg rooms and hymn hosannas to the administrative and 
t p demigods who will then bestride our halls of pean 
Mom him bi much, Educational history from Plato down an 


nto the unrecorded past speaks to the contrary. “The 
ll 





d that what was being ballyhooed with “blazing a new 
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poor ye shall always have with you,” warns Holy wy; 
remains everlastingly true for the poor in ninas of T and that 
well as in worldly goods. Throw all character trainin eg ag 
window, adjust the curriculum to the slowest of the ic oe OF the 
standards, demand no attainment of any kind, trim ae aes all 
sails to all the winds of fashion that blow and still—and fe Arai 
have failures and frustrations and delinquents and eldin ml 
Yes—and this I only dare whisper—perhaps even ae ; te 
ever before! No, the eternal principle that one cannot se a 
or be more by doing less, is as true to-day as it ever was ae 
will be to the end of time. Whatever makes for ik 


A well-developed and 
morally integrated personalities, whatever aims to fashion an intelli- 


[May, 1943) 


gent and socially alert citizenry, whatever strives for success in craft — 


or business or profession, cannot be encompassed by the pap that it 
1s proposed to hand out in the schools of the future. 


TECHNIQUES OF ARGUMENT. It may not be amiss perhaps 
to sketch in outline the pattern of the polemical technique followed 
by all contemporary zealot reformers. First, name calling. Apply 
to those that differ with you some derogatory epithet such for 
example as educational “snob.” This immediately puts the party of 
the second part on a spot. He must defend himself against an accu- 
sation. An unfavorable presumption is thereby created against him 
anent the matters at issue. The onus of guilt whether justified s 
not, must first be disposed of. As the European laws have it, yo 
are guilty when you step into the court room. ho 
: : w 
Second, threaten your antagonist of the opposing camp :dable 
mythical ogre. Spare no efforts to make your bugaboo p rae his 
as a perfervid imagination can picture. If one doesnt 09 
elders and betters think he should do, so runs the formu pscri 
and terrible consequences will follow. And so, unless We “hal regret 
the pronunciamento we are confronted with, im toto, ee ru 
it bitterly. We shall reap a harvest of delinquency, 
malcontents and social disturbances. er the 
Third, draw up a list of points—six, ten, OT para tof 
number of the moment might be. This too, the m ma must 
does, I shall enumerate but a few of them—“subj°* have 10 phe 
be fluid and elastic” ; “specified or fixed requirements 5 vive WY | 
in this school”; “subject-minded mastery teachers ™™ g on Th 


96 on an 
“the standards desired are not to be fixed” ; and so 
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pIoNAL SNOBBERY——____________— 


CA 
EDU tion is vouched for as a panacea, to rid us of all our educa- 
p 1 


prescri 


pRIMROSE PATH. But much as our reformist colleagues 
THE suage the aching heart of the teacher by titillating his 
= (ka with a glorious preview of millenial beatitudes, irrepres- 
he ses keep drumming: in our ears—"I t just ain’t so” In fact 
it would seem that the soi-disant progressivists are suffering from a 
widely prevalent optical illusion. They draw up a blueprint to 
Utopia and presto !—the whole difficult road to the Promised Land 
disappears and behold, they are there! But not so fast doth one 
reach the land that flows with milk and honey. “Heaven is not 
reached in a single bound,” says the poet; but “we must mount to 
its summit round by round.” Neither a watered-down curriculum, 
nor diluted standards, nor 100% promotions, nor general diplomas, 
nor any of the other camouflaged placebos that are handed out to a 
trusting public are going to create a royal road to knowledge. Rather, 
will they create a vast, inchoate mass of untrained, undisciplined, 
befuddled individuals who will form the very fertile breeding ground 
il personal instability and social restlessness which our well- 

toned educational missionaries are so eager to avoid. 


i 


" THE SCHOLAR’S MIND 
Scholar— ; 
Beta olar—an American scholar—need not be a member of Phi 


appa or 
Such if sven a graduate of a college or university. He can be 


he 


wil : j : 
“TS On the jae en his mind, in this decisive moment, to whatever 
e for i 3 issue of human liberty, and not merely be ready to 


' DY da _ Ohey or food for it, but painfully to learn about it 
a L. Aa. y the dark watches of the night, meditate upon it. 
inter, '47~49 S, “The Crisis and the Scholar,” American Scholar, 
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A Basic Issue in Seconda 


RICHARD L. LOUGHLIN 
John Adams High School 


ry Education 


The status quo is usually a “mess” and not 
Consequently, suggestions for improvement ar 
provided they are orderly. For example, in det 
education, those who shatter what Robert Lo 
“the derisive silence of eternity” are out of or 
four routine questions: 1. Is the present 
2. Is it necessary to abolish the old policy to 
3. Will the new policy remedy the situation wi 
evils that would make it undesirable? 4. Is it 


infrequently amiss 
e always in order 
ermining an issue in 
uis Stevenson Called 
der until they answer 
policy unsatisfactory? 
remedy the situation? 
thout introducing new 
the best possible plan? 


“NOT PROVEN.” Not one of these queries is answered in 
Basic Issues in Secondary Education (A Report of a Consultative 
Committee of the New York State Education Department. Albany: 


The University of the State of New York Press. 1945. P. 79). 


Generous with recommendations for changes, the report is tight- 
fisted in the essential matter of supporting evidence. Are demon- 
stration and verification unnecessary in such a study? 

Truth is not an option; it is an imperative. The search for truth 
has never been a relaxed, Opinionated process; it has ever been a 
rigorous, impersonal discipline. Nevertheless, the report conten p 
itself with advancing opinions which it later accepts as certainties 
To be specific, the second basic issue, “The relation of the p 
program to out-of-school life and activities,” is a be 
lectual challenge. But the report approaches it like the peet pr 
tistician in the humorous definition: “A statistician 15 2 aa ore 
can draw a mathematically exact line from an assump p ing from 
gone conclusion.” Witness the following illustration of go! ene 
an assumption to a foregone conclusion. At the top n F order 40 
nine, the report admits: “We may assume that mae a dis- 
be effective in a democratic society, should further ai youth 
position as well as a capacity to serve the needs of 
adults in out-of-school life and activities.” At the Penk 
twenty-nine, the report asserts: “Guidance inal a ai % 
able directly to the home in much the same way schools sho 
the family physician. Such service provided by ° with pore” op 
help in meeting a much felt need in ie n first 5 
pupil adjustment problems.” From the assumpti 
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re, nn ag tg U TT OS ON IaM ne 


SUE ae | 

ted above to the foregone conclusion in the second quota- 
tence quer dence—logical or statistical—is offered. The minor matter 
tion, no €V! aiit d. It may be a nice bit of flimsy-whimsy, but it 


is i : ; ; 
of pn argument to win the respect of the intelligent and informed. 
is nO 


gASIC 


INCONSIST ENCY. In discussing work-experience, the report 
reveals another defect—lack of consistency. l For example, on page 
thirty-one, the report cautions against eliminating all leisure time 
from the lives of pupils, in these words: “Now, a life to be human 
must assure a certain amount of leisure for the cultivation of the 
spirit. Training of all its citizens to the right use of leisure is an 
objective that a good state can not neglect. Men can not always work, 
and if their education has not fitted them to use their spare time 
rightly, they are sure to take to a life of mere amusement. The 
enjoyment of music, art and literature requires leisure. Pupils can 
not be trained in the use of leisure if they have no leisure. Undue 
emphasis on work experience may do harm to the use of leisure 
experience,” 

Such a well-brushed statement seems to redeem an otherwise 
i treatment. But in a later section, the report reverts to type 
toe Pla is a trend toward the lengthening of the 
sine} ih a 0). And, again, “The needs of high school groups 

d, sl a Oy without an extension of the school year” (P. 51). 
uring the a n the future there must be educational dividends 
leisure time for M p (p. 51). After having urged sufficient 

y and the skoal lls, the report condones lengthening the school 
Period, Maybe th year, and openly covets the summer vacation 
to him leisure a rage ee is suffering from a semantic blockage, but 
eS stolen z 1S time off duty. With afternoons absorbed and 

Sn Can pupils (or teachers) cultivate leisure-time 


Pursuits 
» €X s 
"Ounding Pin nterests, deepen insights, and pursue wisdom by 

their cultural growth? 


rend nee S JOB. In like manner, the report cavorts 
“Creation, Oblem of the obligations of the school in the matter of 
Summ an » after admitting that the school is only one of the 

Ption ag af “es which educate, the report accepts another as- 
church T namely, that the school (not the state, the home, 
Lica = the responsible unit (p. 32). This is a dangerous 
™Ption! As the report realizes, the school has not 


1S 


Pedag 


Presy 
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the authority, the personnel, the experience, the facili: Miaka! 
funds to perform the services of the Sher ila ae nor the 
tremendous task of providing for the well-balanced Praia 
the human personality should, therefore, remain a Ay opment of 
The school can not accept full accountability for all ony duty. 
lescent growth. It has its own specific functions, vital oP ie 
racy. For instance, it is the only institution equipped to 7 hg 
the systematic intellectual conditioning of the young. ndertake 
Of course, the school should cooperate with oth 
social units, but it cannot relieve them of their delegated duties, Th; 
way educational totalitarianism lies. Does it seem unreasonable i 
suggest that a report which entertains such innovations assume the 
burden of proof? Experience teaches that changes in established 
policy can be adopted safely only after exhaustive research and con- 
trolled experimentation have provided inescapable evidence of their 
worth. In challenging custom concerning the relation of the school 
to outside life, the report has not proved its case. Consequently, its 
recommendations appear irresponsible. 


er ` accredited 


RACE 


Those who collect the significant documents 0 
overlook the form on which Jan Masaryk, the 
applied for permission to enter the U. S. In the space 


he wrote “Human.” Ladies’ Home Journal 


f our age should not 
famous Czech leader, 
opposite Race 


CNOA 


WAGES OF LEARNING erally 
ildings, but Pay Orr able 
halls of learning * 


side them. Owen wiste! 


Millions do we lavish upon university bu 
starvation wages to professors: so that our 
mostly large shells with rather small fish in 
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How and Why Words Change 


Their Meanings 


STOCK — 
High School of Music and Art 
-. a commonplace of the study called semantics that words 
be rdinarily bear a precise meaning. In addition to a central 
s m anli it seems, words have peripheral meanings, as well 
oe cinta ot ‘that vary with individuals, groups, and periods. 
-pa a cursory inquiry will reveal that, in spite of the conservative 
influences of tradition, schooling, dictionaries, and printing, words 
do not necessarily continue to bear the same meaning. Indeed, a 
word may, in time, change its meaning, its sound, and its appearance 
so much that even the learned may fail to connect the original word 
with its end product; thus, when the scholars of the Renaissance 
introduced into the vernacular such words as redemption, fetus, 
hospital, and secure, they were probably unaware that these very 
words, under different forms and changed ‘meanings, were already 
contained in the language; this accounts for the existence of such 
doublets as redemption: ransom; fetus: fawn; hospital: hotel; 
Secure: sure. 
m ea ai for teachers of language and history to be aware 
jaler fas a ey accretions of meaning that the writer of this 
e hopes, com - to attempt, in the first part, a perspicuous and, 
change their Recs a classification of the ways in which words 
t may account a ris to consider, in the second part, the factors 
ese changes, 
HOw? i 
improve, er outline, then, (A) the meaning of a word may 
à change in Tnalit rat or weaken, and may thus be said to undergo 
restrict its Sco Y; or, (B) the meaning of a word may extend or 
Wantity , M and may thus be said to undergo a change in 
o othe 4 a, the meaning of a word may shift from one 
Fi of app ien may be said to undergo a change in place, or 
i especi tienen: Let us consider these cases singly. 
anges in quality, we can make out three 
> Wor ' 
Da an a imp hai its meaning; that is, it may come to 
Someti t men; i an entity that enjoys a greater esteem in the 
mes, ‘elevatio improvement is generally called ‘melioration, 
n- Thus, a chamberlain was originally a person 
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NT. 
that took care of the chamber, or bedro X [May, 


manager of an entire kingdom. A knight was or; 
dant, or servant; paradise was originally a park ae 
Eden, and is now the abode of the blessed. ae 
2. A word may become less favora , 
come to have unpleasant or unworthy associations - this ph a cet | 
iS Sometimes called ‘pejoration,’ or ‘degeneration A TH eae 
used to be merely a housewife (of which it is phonetically . ae 
form) ; a knave was a male child, or boy—a meanin it stn Se 
in the knave of hearts; to stink was to emit a smell ra Eee 
pleasant or otherwise. piers 


1948) 


inally an BES 
n the garden of 


ble in meaning; that 


3. A word may come to lose some of its original picturesquenes 
or force, or flavor, and become vague, neutral, or colorless. Thus a 
quarantine does not necessarily last the forty days that gave it its 
name; virtue (the manly quality) is now associated more frequently 
with chastity in women; the different quarters of a city like New 
York certainly are more ‘than four in number; in a phrase like 
greatly decimated the precise meaning of decimate is surely lost. 

B. With respect to change in quantity, two distinct directions 
of change are evident: extension and restriction. 

1. A word may extend its range so that it includes more than 
it originally did; this process is generally called ‘extension.’ 

Thus, the original meaning of butcher, from the French bouc, was that 0 
a person who slaughtered and sold the meat of goats; today the butcher has 3 
much wider range of edibles for sale. 

The word board meant only a plank, or piece of wood; then 1 re 
designate also the table which was made of boards; then it — a table 
to the food found on tables, and then also to the people that sat an epressionst 
in conference; today all these meanings are current, as in the a} 
board walk, room and board, board room, and decision of the “r seaplane 

To land meant properly to get from a vessel to terra firma; ye chutist m3Y 
may land in the water, an automobile may land in the ditch, aha 3 
land in the treetops and a sailor at sea may land in the brig. wy the prope! 

A special case of extension is the process whereby adjective of 
name of a person or place becomes a common noun, ritten wi 
verb; the word has generally lost its identity and 2 + of a 
small letter. Thus, the derrick got its name from t n tivities of the 
hangman; to burke derives its meaning from the Sica f 
man who supplied, in his manner, cadavers, for S # 
boycott got its meaning from a prominent victim © tal for ui 
bedlam is a reduced form of Bethlehem, a hosp! 
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A word may develop in such a manner that it applies to only 


+ of what it originally included; this limitation is generally 


as ‘restriction.’ E 

the word meat, like the French mets, from which it comes, used to 
solid food or nourishment, and that meaning still persists in ex- 
ke the meat of nuts and sweetmeats; today, however, the word 
applies only to flesh, and to the flesh of certain animals 


a par 
known 

Thus, 
mean any 
pressions li 
meat, colloquially, 


only. : x 
Appetite, which used to mean, and sometimes still does, any sort of desire, 


is generally taken to be desire for food. i o 

Corn used to be any grain or cereal; but in America it is, specifically, 
Indian corn, or maize. 

Poison is a doublet of potion, and meant any drink; today the meaning 
is that of a noxious potion or substance; it seems, then, that the Westerner of 
our novels and films who invites his cronies at the bar to name their poison is 
an example of unwitting philological sophistication. 

A liquor used to be any liquid or fluid substance; now it is a liquid made 
by fermentation or: distillation: the word liqueur is a further restriction: the 
liquor must be sweet and aromatic. 

mi may consider as a special case of restriction a phenomenon 
a a : 
aie ellipsis,’ since one or more specific words need to be 
iang ss the expression to limit or restrict the meaning of the 
word, Thus, an ambulance is an ambulant hospital; cheap 
“ans good cheap (cheap bei : aiaa ee 5 

a dirigible bon $ being a noun meaning price) ; a dirigible is 
is a Turke 7 “nj a street is a via strata (a paved road); Turkey 
of the shares T a parson—some authorities think—is a ‘person 

(Persona ecclesiae). Similarly, in expressions like 


a man of t 
> er : 
' to be understoo | » Of courage, some modifier like good 


erha , 
type of ch Ps the most frequent, as well as the most interesting 


meaning shin the meaning of a word, is that change by which 
“Tally known y- S from one field to another; this change is gen- 
1. ey transfer,’ and several distinct types can be made out. 
the hor, fen portant type of transfer is transfer by similarity, or 
* roire o a concrete to the figurative, or abstract. This is 


T hus error ie of the abstract words in our language. i 
intelle mat ession eae be a physical wandering, and still has that pit 
Ariens °F moral aale Aaii today it is a wandering from the path o 
Sings. n. S oro: 
2 in Show that wy used literally, and its derivatives arson and ardent 
Noun metimes An today, however, it is figurative. 
ý acquir “ Process goes the other way, and an abstract 
© a Concrete, or physical meaning. 
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Thon an boy wa HH PMT tay, 
Thus, an injury was a wrong, something contrary to ; i 48) 
erally has a physical meaning, 7 iad today it Ben. 
A beauty may be a physical object. ` 
One’s love is usually a concrete boy or girl, 
Delicacies may be brought home in concrete parcels. 
3. Similarly, the meaning of a word may shift to or 
dnother of the physical, intellectual, moral, and esthetic 
Thus, grand and petty used to mean big and small, and st; 


literal meaning in grand and petty larcency, grand and petty ju 
they are moral or esthetic terms, 


A libertine has shifted from the intellectual to the moral, 
4. A word may transfer its meaning from the Part to the whole 


from One Or 
realms, 

ll retain their 
TY; but today 


or vice versa, 

Thus, cafe is properly the word for the beverage coffee; but it has come 
to be used for the place where coffee is drunk, and now applies to a place 
where other drinks, and food, are consumed. eae 


A farm hand has two hands and all the other m 
A beam (cf, the German Baum) used to mean 


. The meaning of a word may shift from the material to the 
Product or function, or from a place to a product. 


Thus we have words like carton, glass, iron, paper, a copper, a tin of beef 
(British), cordovan, Port, tulle, hamburger, frankfurter, etc. 


6. The meaning of a word may shift from cause to effect, or 
vice versa, 

Hurt from the Fr 
hurt the reef; from 
to cause pain, 


it still does 
Chafe, from the F tench chauffer, meant to warm, to heat, as it still 
in the expression cha 


i fing dish; but, since cold hands or feet Te cat 
Le., chafed by rubbing, the word chafe has come to refer to the 
rubbing. 


: ‘ ian women 

Bella donna is the name given to a plant and a drug which dears a 
used to use as a cosmetic because it dilated the pupil of the eye 
bella donna, or beautiful lady. 


, ‘active to 
7. The meaning of a word may shift from the objectiv 
subjective, or vice versa. 


Elegant, £ rom the 


embers of the human body. 
the entire tree. 


ench heurter, meant to bump, jolt, jostle, as in the M 
the usual effect on persons, the word has come to m 


the 


Latin eligere, used to mean choosy, j m it is 
properly used only of the person who exercised the choice; 
things thus chosen that are said to be elegant. , 
Fastidious, from the Latin and French, used to mean oe 
tiring, a meaning it still has in French; it then came to an 
was easily tired or wearied, and thus finicky, or over is — 
8. The meaning of a word may shift from i D raiet, y 
to another because of some associated or related amet moon êt a 
The crescent moon, from the Latin crescere was the g1° 


1 meaning 
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ND MEANING — . 
| to full, and thus meant no more than waxing moon, 


wOrDS 4 


wachs i r ; the word denotes 
German en, which means to grow); now e w i 
oon vian it is waxing in the first, or waning in the third 
f the m 


new moon 


the shape O 

quarter. d accent, as can be gathered from the etymology ad cantare, 
The wor ac id pitch, or tone, a meaning still retained in phrases like 

meant a Sing na hl it generally means a tonic stress, or ictus. 

mournful accents, as the Latin word for the mask used by actors ; its first use 
ee ct of a part or character played in a drama or in actual life; 

in Englis 


now it is the human being himself. 


WHY? As to the question why a word changes its meaning at all, 
several factors may be adduced to account for such a change. 

A. Sometimes the shift in the meaning of a word can be ac- 
ccunted for by some specific episode in the story of human culture: 
in other cases the historical circumstances surrounding a change can 
be plausibly reconstructed. Here are some examples. 

Before 1938 the words appeasement and collaboration were neutral and even 
honorable terms; today these words are decidedly pejorative, since a particular 
series of events has given to appeasement overtones of futility and cowardice, 
and to collaboration, the meaning of collaboration with the enemy. l 
Inferno meant the nether or lower region; it is probable that the influence 
of a particular eschatology has attached to inferno the notion of heat and bum- 
mg that was absent from the original. 
is eater meant, and still means, of course, a person or thing that rubs; it 
lieved to have got its Present meaning because one of the first uses of 
“outchouc in th 
rubbing with ap 
The reader 
and. financier we 
7 2 Philip pic 


iece of this india rubber. 
who remembers 1929 will remember that the terms banker 
te, for a while, almost opprobrious. , 


got its name and meaning from the character of the orations 
enes against Philip of Macedon. 
Negyric got its 
name 
Y Isocrates about the Greek T 
Wo 
recent ey “xamples from th 


meaning from the eulogistic comments made 
S in one of their general assemblies (panegyricon). 


ampl © events of today are quisling and mae west, A 

Mingo, i reported by a friend of the writer. In a hotel in Santo 
askin o night, a visiting American professor tried to get a blanket by 
What he Pe in th 


mf Wanted „n sual Spanish, but could not make the maid understand 
iin What she until he used Some circumlocution, whereupon she brought 
° leamed inaa an usa. The next day, upon inquiring at the university, 
"'Dped down at the time of the great hurricane of 184—, the army had 
tse are ance e Other things, a quantity of blankets, all of which, of 

Mat Part of ‘tg oan letters USA; and blankets have since been ssas 


Noteg the arene between h 


ouse and mansion, both of which originally de- 
Ject, Probab 


ly arose from the constitution of English society 
2) 


is country happened to be the erasing of pencil marks by “ 
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SIGH Ponts ty, 

after the Norman conquest, when the Norman Conquerors call Y, 1948) 

ciles—the better ones, naturally—mansions, while the Saxons ed their dom. 

their more humble dwellings houses. continued to call 
The word sinister meant left, and is stij used with + 

; ot its meaning of ij favored Pen m 

e, m the 

ent meaning from the defam 

A farce meant stuffing, 

farcies; it is supposed to h 


» and got their p 
pieces thus interlarded. 

The dungeon, from the Latin dominion 
of the chateau fort, where the lord had 
the underground prison, probably, 
the underground cell 


em, was the keep, 


his living quarte 


from the custom of 
S of such towers. 


or the central tower 
TS; it came to mean 
keeping Prisoners in 


from one meaning to another can be - 
reasonably accounted for by th i 


Situations; at 
by the presence of some adventi 


ere are some cases where the common human reactions to a 
uation will serye as the transiti 


taken as commentaries on hum 

An alarm, from the Italian all 
fer to the feelings that such a 
verloren (lost) and stil] means 
meaning has been transferred to 

To want meant only to be 
like ‘to be found wanting’ 
ge from the first m 


sit 


arme, was a call to arms; hence the trans- 
call would induce. Forlorn is the a 
that in a phrase like forlorn om “chil i 
the appearance and bearing of a for y es 
lacking, need, which it still peme mi ie 
; Since a person generally wants what a 
eaning to that of desire is easily r since cries 
© Cry meant only to cry out, yell, a meaning it still has; bu 


ean 
e come to m 
of grief and pain are often accompanied by tears, the word has 

also to shed tears, 


ity 
uman propensi 
Anon meant at once, immediately; from the well nen the future.. 
to procrastinate, the meaning has developed to ‘at some tim hat—and in 
Coy is a doublet of th to be qui 


> sust t 
e more modern quiet, and meant jus 
means that in French; b 


e °@ ion 
ut, though girls obeyed the in) sateen at 
they could stilt exercise their charms with a ‘quiet’ provo l i 
the word coy its present meaning. ot its pres 
‘ is said to have & eat. 
Cheat is a Shortened form of escheat, and is sa 


° rge of es u 
meaning of defraud from the activities of the officers in cha when Y° 
D 


a ie Sa domain; 
anger is the Latin dominium, i.e., power, peaa danget. 
were in a person’s domain, you were considered to be in 
22 





MEANING 


wORDS AND d more opportunity to influence the development of 
City dwellers, er = eah the development of such originally neutral 
the language, 4P P en boor (peasant), churl (countryman), pagan and 
c anit ur 2 
civilize, 
words as dwellers). ; 
wn the downward course o 
wat res yok, agua a wie pat and banal, all of 
Pa as mediocre, mean, ordinary, vulgar, 3 
such W ly average, Or common, , 
which meant emoi and insolent, which all had the common meaning of 
— eer known may be a reflection of man s natural ey 
K meni of such words as outlandish, foreign, eie bar arian, 
- i e merely foreign, may argue a natural xenopho la in man. 
gr i att some instances where an adventitious circumstance serves 
ere : 
i to another. 
bridge from one meaning 
s ri eni from the French mécréant, was an unbeliever, an zan k 
meaning it still has in French; the word got its present meaning from 
i i dless, or unbelievers. 
presumptive behavior of the go i S. it is a 
A gutter, from the Latin gutta (drop of liquid), was, and still i 
trough under the eaves to carry off the rainwater 


; it was, and is, also, a 
channel parallel to the road and Serving the same purpose; ‘since the gutters 
along the road were deep 


and usually not very clean, and since malefactors and 
mischievous boys often hi 


Archipelago is a Greek 


even in English, of the Aegean Sea; from the fact that this sea is a sea 
Studded with islands, the word archipelago became the common noun for any 
such sea, and then the name for the group of islands themselves. 

A bead, from the Middle English bede, was a prayer; since it was usual 
to tell ones beads’, ie., count one’s prayers, by means of little spheres strung 
On a piece of cord, the word came to be applied to these spheres. 
lecture, from the Latin legere, used to be read, and, indeed, some still 


et “on today; but, from the point of view of the audience, a lecture was 
mething that came from 


far of Bessy the mouth of the person on the platform into the 

= People listening, so that the source of the speaker’s, or reader’s 

e of no importance; today there is a contrast between a ‘lecture 

kel reading room’ that is inexplicable etymologically. ih 

Medicine S the Latin word for sand, and still means sand, or wg! 8 : 

Were covernd S, the gladiatorial contests were held in theaters whose floor 
ered with sand, the 


: . it 
arena came to mean the theater itself; now 
tests tak S the Canvas- 


Covered square, called a ring, in which saan et 
A syma, o and may refer to the seats presumably near to the arena inally 
an after anti, ™ which we find the Greek cognate of poison, was origi 
ban er drinkin 
quet g t 


Ogether; the word then became attached to the 


diners ma 4 preceded, and finally to the intellectual contributions that the 


` € to 


absent, "On subject; today the notion of eating and drinking 
ee, 
ct š moaning of a word may change through sheer attrition, 
Precise nce th t 


i c 
at makes it easier for people to lose sight of = 
“aning o © word and to use it loosely, or analogically, 
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HIGH po 
through inattentiveness, or ignorance of “Ais May, 


sicuall its precis 

— y a or speaker may use a word in cine Pras 

akora p o achieving some effect. Sometimes i. lique Meanin 

a g : ange in its meaning—eyen to the Saine 2 Word ma 

Bg e meaning—because it is confused with nt of ACquirin 

ere are some instances of attenuation SEE other, = 
A holocaust, from the Gr 

sumed by fire’. It has come t 


1948) 
Ocea. 


cratic party in 1946 as the holocaust. 
Panoply was the name gi 


Unique and si 
ngular both meant one o a ki 
used so loosely that we see expressions f ' 


Vital and essential have become S 
most essential, 


n As an instance of a deliberate attem 
e following may be cited. T 
pejorative implications, and 


like very unique, and more Singular. 
imilarly worn, so that we find very vital, 


pt to alter the connotation of a word 

= Las artificial, in connection with foods, has 
e law requires the manufacturer to state that 

such and : 

ponder. be element or ‘Product is artificial, A recent advertisement, 

rei a ended a particular product with ‘that delightful, artificial 


In many words the ori 
that people do not realiz 
us, the word circumst 
Say under these circums 


ginal meaning, or the metaphor, has become so faint 
e what etymological incongruities these words are 
ance contains the picture of the things nent 
; tances; depend gives the picture of something 10n9 
: ae We say to depend upon; an aversion implies a turning away fror 
s T EORECAN English we say an aversion to. 
i ings 
pac ladata, from the Latin lapis, used to apply, properly, only to aie 
OF stone; today we speak of a dilapidated wooden house, and a ¢' 
dated fur coat. 
; : ad- 
ges manuscript was formerly written by hand; today one is strongly 
io submit only typewritten manuscripts. d haiti 
gig enevelled, from the French cheveux, used to apply only to Gii 
y we speak of dishevelled clothing, 


m a kerchief, from the French couvre chef, was a piece of cloth 19 
e head; today we have handkerchiefs and neckerchiefs. person 


. . : a 
A poison, as we have seen, was merely a potion, or drink; today 
may chew and eat poisons, 


covet 
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yp MEANING 
e examples of words that have changed their meaning 
onfusion, or error. 


the Latin alburnus, was originally white, flaxen; it got its 


alah ae brown probably from confusion resulting from a 17th 
esent M 


yoRDS 4 
Here are SOM 
pecause of some 


bron. . . v . . 
as originally a painting in minium (a red lead, or ver- 


tien) « then, perhaps out of confusion with minimum, or because of the size 
“nm illuminations, the word was applied to small works in any medium. 
i p from the French retif, really means refusing to move, balky; 
but, probably from the skittish behavior of a balky horse that refuses to move 
forward, the opposite meaning has arisen. l 

To demean is to behave; to bemean is to render mean; yet demean is often 
used for bemean. 

To transpire, literally to breathe out, is properly used in a sentence like 
‘It transpired that the conspirators met last night’, where the word means, ‘it 
leaked out’; today the word is used as if the meeting itself transpired, that is, 
happened, 

The expression bitter end does not refer to the taste of the end; it is the 
end of the line that is made fast to the bitts of the ship, and when the line is 
paid out to the bitter end, then there is no more. 

_ The romantic novelist whose hero’s mainsheet billows out in the wind 
pte be chagrined to learn that the mainsheet is a line (rope to landlubbers) 
3 ma the mainsail, that is, holds it fast in a desired position. 
ET . be properly means to stretch out, ‘supplement’, and is properly 
bartender at ich uke; he eked out his schoolteacher’s salary by working as a 
dificulty’ the i it is used often today as if it meant to ‘make a living with 
Which is, iai, ` goni of eke is revealed in the compound a nickname, 
chaise long a ee 
sup ana generally called a chaise lounge. . 
on board; today it į g maip on board ship who is responsible for the cargo 
tine Cargo, that is S otten used in the sense of extra, superfluous, or clandes- 
. the French be ei nap aa the ship’s manifest. 
middle age, has beca “a P'un certain age, used in referring to women of 
». May surpri mn English, of uncertain age. 
"Wiline ig thought ü reader to discover, upon inquiry, that the word 
Of the Syllable i 5i as ‘long and straight’, probably owing to the influence 
patter undergo ¢ rs least one author of a ‘whodunnit’ made his principal 
ar aquiline n PRANE surgery operation to change the shape of his nose 
dent o etymol Ose to a high-beaked nose: an ordeal and expense that any 
° Finally eni im Id have spared him. í 
€ acco : € shift in the meaning of a word frequently cannot 
of Se Or and must be attributed to chance and to the vagaries 
the Latin a usage. Thus the word nice is thought to be originally 
been piven sCius (ignorant) ; explanation has 
Siven of it ant); yet no satisfactory exp w 
S development. Silly used to mean lucky, or happy, 


a 
Paralle] 
to the development of the French benet, which meant 
25 
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blessed, or fortunate, from the Latin ben 
silly. Fond meant foolish in Shakespeare’s day. Th ea 

and juvenile, boyish and puerile were originally of ri Words Youth fy} 
yet youthful is generally favorable, boyish commit a meaning ; 
remains neutral, while puerile is almost always i = ES, Juvenile 
specific explanation for these changes has been oie a and no 
may be in a good humor or in a bad one, or in a a a A person 
bad one; yet, used absolutely, humorous has a hot ee mood or a 
and moody an unpleasant one. Ineffable and a ae 
taken opposite directions, and so have outlandish and i A have 
nous and auspicious, and others. As a last example t e e 
undertake to explain to a foreigner why he may call sca 
vision, but should never call her a sight. poe ORN a 


ns 


oa a pi - A realization that words may change their mean- 
g to them ought to sound a note of caution for at least 
two classes of students and teachers: those that have ti 
study English texts of a different eriod or locali Ye dat 
are studying a foreign langua fT fain eee = a — 
she Goleta e ol ag yA oe or German origin. While 
BF ecteles on detec of the nglish words cited above are 
Ge ; nt, it happens, not infrequently, that the 
rman or Latin words from which the English have sprung have 
retained their original meanings or changed them contrary to the 
development of the English. Thus the German sterben, which is 
the English starve, means to die from any cause. The Italian bruta 
means ugly, and the French bête means silly, or stupid. The English 
ti the French viande, and the Spanish vivienda are all from the 
Latin wvere (to live); in French and in English the word refers 
to edibles, while in Spanish, generally, it refers to a place where one 
lives. Teachers of French especially have to be on their guard 
against what the French have called Faux Amis. Failure to take 
into account the differences between cognates gave rise in 1944 to a” 
interesting misunderstanding, As the American and French force 
were advancing on Paris, the French Forces of the Interior sent 
message that they had captured the cité; whereupon the nex paor 
ing’s newspapers in America announced the capture of P aris; ð 
the city of Paris still remained to be captured, for the cité 1S Ha 
two small islands in the Seine which were the site of the m is 
town. (Similarly, a Londoner who speaks of going to ine cal 
speaking of going down to the old, financial section.) Ame 
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they lie in the realm of y 


Dea ee 
ngland is well advised to remember that if he 
. „auseated, and that, as Mencken points out in The 
m ae o the innocent American bug is, in England the 
ame “The French word bougre (from the Latin Bul- 
phe heretic—and, hence, naturally, capable of any 

e : ns no more than guy or bugger in American, or beggar in 
crime) e a friend of the writer still remembers with awe the 
7 once produced in the National Gallery in London when he 
ans said of one of the portraits, “That’s a funny looking 
bugger”: for, in England, the word is one of the foulest in the 
anguage, more shocking even than the word bloody. — 

The fact that words change their meanings, or add to them, seems 
to hurt a notion of language advanced as long ago as Pilato, that 
there is an inherent ‘rectitude’ in words, which are thus considered 
apart of an absolute system of ideas; it seems to favor the position 
of the nominalist, who held that words were arbitrary, conventional 
symbols for objects and situations. Whether this process of change 
seer y good than harm, whether it should be opposed, or 
‘et ios ue controlled, or not interfered with, are questions that 

swered variously, but a consideration of them, since 


yorDs 4 


who is tra 


yeling in E 


js SH 
merie 
cimex lectua 


paper, alues, is beyond the scope of this expository 


CNOA 


BREVITY 


Blish cu 
y details 8 reporter, frequently reprimanded for relating too 


wa . à : 
Shooting a ii of t be brief, turned in the following : 


If Occurred |] . : : 

bal i y P k ast night. Sir Dwight Hopeless, a 
a y, tis pant a ball, complained of feeling ill, took a high- 
all tas d iş Pocke his departure, no notice of friends, a taxi, 
t sort of thi Xet, and finally his life. Nice chap. Regrets and 


ng. —West Point Pointer. 
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The Antiquarian’s Corner 


BREAD AND LATIN 

We all know why the economic Position of the t 
a popular topic of discussion over the air and in the ne 
The Antiquarian has noted how many variations on the eet 
the underpaid teacher have been treated by the Cartoonists g of 
great deal of effective argument was contained in a recent iek so. A 
Frank Ketcham in Colliers. A young lady applying for . ae 
is saying to a superintendent seated at his desk, “J have a inia 


job as a waitress. I thought I’d like to pick up some 4; 
teaching school.” PM money 


This caption reminded the Anti 
and one comparatively new, in w 
material rewards was treated. In 
rian will deal only with the older 
one for a later issue, 


Among the stories we did not read in our French classes is La 
Question du Latin by Guy de Maupassant. The narrator, a lad of 
eighteen named Raoul, was a student at an institution known for its 
Latin courses. The owner of the school was called a marchand de 
soupe or soupmonger which was the name given to one who served 
cheap food at a boarding school. PER 

The students of this institution constantly won prizes in, Lats 
competitions. Their success was due to the efforts of a pion d 
assistant, a lowly teacher by the name of “Pop” P iquedent, = he 
begun to teach at the age of twenty with the idea of Beta’ ma 
degrees but somehow he had never been able to attain his gi- in 
Remaining a simple pion, he had however kept his devotion to 
which became almost a mania. ; 

One day he had the bright idea of making his pupils car 
in Latin and developed the direct method until his Por 
converse with him in Latin as well as in French. rA y 
that his pupils carried off all the prizes at the end : dent 
national contests. This success profited “Pop” ae 0 
little. He had to be content with spiritual reward 7 
however, drew many pupils to the school by hary the Fiv? 
Latin Studies Our Specialty—Five First Prizes 
Grades of the Lycée. kit, A a 

Two First Prizes in Nation-Wide Competition 
the Lycées and Preparatory Schools of France. 


cacher hag become 


quarian of two stories, one old 
hich the question of a teacher's 
the present Corner, the Antiqua- 
story—reserving the more recent 


er only 
co 

It was 

ear in 
very 

wne! : 


mong 
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yARIAN’S CORNER 


who tells the story was sent to this school as a 
alae Piquedent gave him special tutoring in the boy’s 
on school. These private review lessons cost five 
room away pi hich Piquedent was allowed to keep for himself, 
francs, 6O ee three. During these private lessons, Piquedent, 
he school “a call opened up his heart to the boy. He told him 
gn ae À m his lesie for a home and comfort, of his disgust 
of —-, and humiliation of life as a simple pion. 
p" a naturally asked him the question that many persons put 
today to a teacher complaining of his lot; 
“Why don’t you do something else? 
Piquedent answered: 


“What, my young friend, what? I am not a shoe-maker, or a 
carpenter, or a hat-maker, or a baker, or a hair-dresser. I know 
only Latin, and I haven’t the degree to allow me to make money at it. 
If I were a Ph. D., I would get a hundred francs for what I now 
give for a hundred sous, and I wouldn’t have to teach half so well 
ince my title would be enough to give me a reputation.” 


$1 
Raoul, who was a scamp, tried to make a “human being” out of 
the Latin Professor, not because he was sympathetic but because he 
Nanted to play tricks upon him. Raoul persuaded him to light up 
ane Piquedent trembled and asked, “What if somebody 
essor mune See The boy, acting like the man of the world his pro- 
"as not, replied, “Well, lets smoke at the window then.” 


= on young laundress, Angèle, passed with her bundle and 
Make a man Smoking, The boy was struck with a bright idea. He’d 
intrigue tz. ot Of his professor. For a few days he carried on an 
Meet him © Pretended to the teacher that the young lady wanted to 
With her, Fi a Angèle that the professor was madly in love 
Raoul give cde arranged a meeting—object, matrimony. 
Catrieg Sia iquedent Plenty to drink until the Latin professor, 
Place, Bit y the wine and the idyllic surroundings of the meeting- 
‘sor t at te he young lady accepted and informed the pro- 
Ent co Talta cent in the world. Too drunk to care, 
At nfided that he had saved 5,000 francs. 
With 4 ngele cried out: 
at wha he Can set ourselves upi” 
H ow y. „E asked. 
Kk. now?” 


The yO 
day student. 


she answered. “Well see. You can do lots 
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with 5,000 francs. You don’t want me t 
do you?” 

Piquedent began to get the drift of 
“What are we going to set up? It can’t be 

The practical laundress evidently did 
wife. She began to think of all the things Piquedent 
anything but teaching. She suggested Pharmacy or m 
Piquedent dismissed the idea since he didn’t have the nece 
mas. Finally she hit upon the right trade! 

“Then we'll buy a grocery. What luck! 
grocery. Nothing big, you know. We can’t 
9,000 francs.” 

Piquedent protested but Angèle gave him champagne to quiet 
him. Finally, they got back to town late and unfortunately the 
escapade was discovered. Piquedent was fired and Raoul was taken 
out of the school by his father. 

A few years later, Raoul, having completed his law studies at Paris, 
returned to his home town. At the corner of a street he saw an 
elegant shop with the sign: PIQUEDENT’S IMPORTED FOODS. 
Underneath the sign in smaller letters was the single word: 
GROCERY, 


Raoul entered, Piquedent recognized him and greeted him 
heartily : 


“Ah, my young friend. You're here at last. How good it is to 
see you!” 


Raoul asked, “Everything all right?” e’ve 

Piquedent deliberated and then answered, “Fine, fine, fine. Wev 
cleared 3,000 francs this year!” 

“And what about your Latin, M. Piquedent?” Latin. 

“Oh, that” M. Piquedent replied, “Latin—Latin—oh, ye: 
Well, you see, Latin doesn’t feed the man who teaches nal School 

Morris ROSENBLUM Samuel J. Tilden High 


TS [May 
boarding house 


ok 194 
o live in your "I 


her questions. 
done. I know 0 
nt want to be 


He asked, 
nly Latin» 
a teachers 
could do_ 
edicine but 
ssary diplo- 


Were going to buy a 
be too ambitious with 


CNOA 


THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY 


; ` er. 
And as every school child presently came to know, bees ba ship 
recited with all the tense drama of a radio operator on a 5$ 


C CO.” 
translates into “LUCKY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOP in Life 


—Article on G. W. 
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High Points 


A BARREL OF CULTURE 


Art of brewing now taught for first time in New York City night 
rt 0 : 
school_-News stem. 


Let not the pedagog assume 
That wisdom can be found 
si In books alone, since there is room 
For wisdom to abound 
Within a little can of beer, 
And much philosophy and cheer. 


The pupil fearful of a test 
In English, sten or math, 
Can shift his field of interest 
And sooth his rising wrath. 
He can succeed, without ado, 
By getting hundreds in his brew. 


And who is there to look askance 
Upon a course of study 

That makes the spirits gaily dance, 
And paints complexions ruddy? 

He often on ambrosia sups, 

ho quaffs the Spirits in his cups. 


A student taught the how and when 
f making up a barrel, 
ay Some day be a citizen 
a In elegant apparel. 
€ brewer thrives upon his og; 
Not so the hapless Sete pi 
So do not Ponder with disdain 
Since 6% Scholarship of brewing, 
fred Housman made it plain 
N It’s not a man’s undoing, 
malt does more than Milton can 
° Justify Gog’s ways to man. 
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I Paige op: ka 
Sing out, sing out with l 

And beat the happy 

For those who thoughtfu 

In our curriculum. 

And though the classroo 

The minds, at least, are 


Jacos C. SoLovay 


usty cheer, 
drum, 


lly put beer 


m is not scented, 
well fermented. 


Fort Hamilton High Schoo| 
AN APOLOGY TO MESSRS, LAMM AND STEINBERG 


Mr. A. H. Lass, Editor 
High Points 


Board of Education 


Brooklyn, New York 
Dear Mr. Lass: 


April 24, 1948 


In my article “A Psychological Approach to the Social Studies” 
(March, 1948) I cited Mr. Lamm’s and Dr. Steinberg’s Our Chang- 
ing Government as an illustration of the general tendency in the 
secondary social studies field to stress facts and to neglect the psy- 
chological factor in personal and social development. sine = 
felt and still feel the illustration to be both relevant and valid, I : 
believe that I have done the authors an injustice by singling out pa 
work in particular and by failing at the same time to emphasize 
fact that 


hat I 
practically every other work in the field suffers from w 
regard as the same basic weakness. 


Sincerely yours, 
William Nosofsky 


ORT 

MECHANICAL PREPARATION OF AGE PROGRESS yt Age 

Once a year, the high schools are asked to me . In most 
Progress Report as of the last school day in Septem Fes e tim? 
if not all schools, the preparation of this report requ demands the 
of every official or home room teacher and, in aoe time OF 
services of one of the experienced clerks at a very Tan that s 
year. At the Haaren High School Aviation ors a full day of 
was necessary for the senior clerk to spend matin the rk 
Preparing the Annex report. This included chec 
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PROGRESS REPORT. 


RI ST 


AGE ifying unusual cases, correcting obvious errors and 
the ae i e of the teachers. i 
collating tion that it might be possible to devise a plan for mak- 
My ga ogress Report mechanically was received with a great 
ing the Age : the fall meeting of the Administrative Assistants 
deal of So Mestre, I undertook to experiment with methods 
Association. an Age Progress Report mechanically. A careful 
of pro St be various means available led me to use the McBee 
a Cards as the most economical method of doing the job. 
The cost of these cards—374” x 6” on 50% rag stock in hundred 


thousand lots—is $3.91 per thousand, which compares very favor- 


ably with the price of ordinary printed cards of the same size, The 
equipment needed by a school is very inexpensive :—a slotting punch 
at $2.00 and a steel needle at $2.50 make up the total equipment 
required, ^ 

In checking relative prices, I was informed by the Supply Divi- 
sion that they had some extra McBee Cards, and Mr. Cook, the 
Superintendent of School Supplies, very generously arranged to 


send these to me for experimental purposes. 


FALSE ECONOMY. In the interest of economy, I made three 
blunders, The first was to use a 5” x 8” card, which was the size 
‘vallable in the Supply Division, instead of a 3%4” x @ card, 
Which was the size I needed. This made the handling much more 
cumbersome, and increased the time spent in slotting and sorting 


th a 
manis, eograph the cards with the data 


3 he second was to mim 
diate 4 on them instead of having them printed. It was very 
0 p d data on the card in the exact 


lace the mimeographe 
0 
Me required, and as a na. of the poor printing, considerable 
of the aot in slotting and checking. The third was to have one 
Steel p P teachers make up three sorting needles from a pair of 
"38 needles which cost 35¢. I thus saved $7.15 on the 
the steel 48 needles, but I learned that was a poor economy, since 
results. wine knitting needles was too flexible to give satisfactory 


CI 
four eden CARDS, The McBee Keysort Card is a card on all 
Part of thn Which are Punched a series of 4” holes. When a 
i the form a between the hole and the edge is slotted, a notch 


results in place of the hole. This notch is coded, 
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; : S [May 
and for purposes of illustration we wil] assume that th i 
holes in a card represent the academic, commercia] . TSt three 
courses, respectively. Thus, a card of a pupil in the academ: Sener] 
would be notched in the first hole, a card of a cotiicnersiat Course 
pupil in the second hole, and a card of a general course ma Course 
third hole. In order to pick out all of the academic Da IN the 
steel needle is run through the first hole of all the cards, ais a 
is then lifted and the cards left on the needle (unnotched) i needle 
the commercial and general course pupil “Present 
fall to the bottom of the tray or on the de 


S. The notched cards which 
sk, represent th 
the academic course pupils. © cards of 


| Repeating the same operation for the 
remainder of the cards, that is, running the needle through the second 
hole, will separate the commercial from the general course cards 


Other data on the card, pertinent to the experiment, were coded in 
the same manner. 


1949) 


‘The McBee Keysort Company claims that an average operator can 
sort cards at a rate of 60,000 sorts an hour. This seems to be 
reasonable, as we achieved a speed of about 15,000 sorts, and in 


addition, counted 600 cards in various classifications within the space 
of an hour. 


SAMPLE CARDS. ` For the purposes of this experiment, I asked 
the high schools to send me a copy of what is variously known as an 
enrollment card, registration card, directory card, reorganization card, 
census card, file card, or index card. Some of the schools use Form 
21A, which is a permanent enrollment card, but many of the schools 
use variations of the form which suit their particular needs. ra 
cards are filed alphabetically. Wherever such a card is not sana À 
Program card is used as an alphabetic file. Some schools, pe a 
Haaren, use a registration card which is filed alphabetically. »' 
every school uses some sort of a file card for each of its aca 
collated the information on these cards and prepared a a - the 
similar to 21A to be used both as a file card and as a basis 1° 
Age Progress Report. 


x, 
e e m me, s€ 
The information contained on the card includes the na 


? ame 
date of birth, course, date of admission and discharge, m i 
and address and a chronologic record of the official classes ogra hed 
a pupil has been assigned. A form for this data k Ë me $0 
on the 5” x 8” blank cards which the Supply Division a 
34 
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. ant. The holes on the left hand side of the card were 
sis experimen” the number of terms in school. The holes on the 
coded to designate re coded to designate sex, date of birth, progress 
top of the card we The holes on the right hand edge of the card 
ade and course. Iphabetic designation of the first letter of the 
were coded as an alpha 
pupil's last name. E. ME ak Npa p 4 
These cards were distributed to the o cial classes in ia via ba 
with instructions to the pupils to fill in the car s. e 
a ere asked to return the cards to the office and to disregard 
a The accuracy of the information on these cards was not 
amen for this experiment, and therefore these cards were not 
checked. It is important to emphasize that in preparing these cards 
for the final report, all the work was done by student help chosen at 
random from the study halls. The coding on the card was explained 
to these boys who were divided into three teams. The first of these 
teams marked the cards underneath the holes which were to be slotted 
for the terms in school and the date of birth. The second team 
marked the holes which were to be slotted for the progress grade 
and for the course. The third team indicated the holes which were 
to be slotted for the alphabetic designation. After this preliminary 
work was done, the teams exchanged cards, and the boys checked 
Perl work. This preliminary work of marking the card and 
den 'ng took ten hours and fifteen minutes of pupil time. This 
P would not be necessary for the slotting if the work were done 


b : 
ts à clerk, since the slotting can be done directly, as was demon- 
rated Subsequently, 


THE 
Stage a ae ING OPERATION. The final step in the preparatory 
Needed to © actual slotting of 600 cards to show the information 


Work was ne the Age Progress Report. The non-recurring 
“rd index “essary to convert the present index file to a McBee 


hours le. The slo 
We ‘i Pupil time, 
Te Sho n ow to 


tting of 600 cards took seven and one half 
After the cards had been slotted, the clerks 
gather the information for the Age Progress 
ape thods of combining cards were used, so as te 
Were g Many conditions as possible. In the first sort, the 
Sades, a “Siang into general and academic course, and then by 
ades witht, Port was prepared for every one of seven progress 
Within each aia The total time for preparing the first 


*PProx} 
Car 
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a 
report was two hours. The time spent in checking 
and fourteen minutes, and the time Spent in a seco 


hour 
forty-five minutes. 


Was 


“JIG TIME.” All the cards were then merged and Separated ; 
two groups—terms one to four, and five to seven, Preparation ae 
report for these two groups took thirty-three minutes, A third 
report was made in which all the cards were assumed to be in one 
progress grade. The cards were sorted by age groups and Subsorted 
by number of terms in school, then counted and tallied, all in twenty- 
seven minutes. 


After the report had been made, the cards 
first letter of the second name in thirty- 
time, the alphabetizing was done in fiftee 


were alphabetized by 
five minutes. At another 
n minutes. 

Since there are changing factors in the card from term to term, 
it was necessary to reslot the cards to simulate the conditions which 
-would occur with the reorganization each term. This meant that the 
cards had to be reslotted for the number of terms in school, and for 
the new progress grade, after the new progress grade had been put 
on the cards. It took seventy-five minutes to sort the cards by new 


Progress grade, and to slot them by the new progress grade and the 
correct number of terms in school. 


After this was done, another Age Progress Report was made from 
the new information. Al] 600 cards were treated as being in one 
progress grade. This took thirty minutes. The cards were then 
alphabetized by first letter in fifteen minutes. 


The following summary may be helpful in evaluating this pro 
cedure: 


. tion— 

Non-recurring work of slotting 600 cards with complete informa 

71⁄4 hours, 

Recurring work: ber of 
: 5 um 

Slotting 600 cards to show new progress grade and new n 

terms in school—1 hour, 15 minutes. 


+1. in seven grades— 
Preparing the Age Progress Report for 600 pupils in s 
hour, 


15 minutes 
Alphabetizing 600 cards by first letter of the second name— 


Or : 
Sorting 600 cards into present progress grade—5 a ee, would i 
(Note—If the cards are arranged by official class, 
have to be separated into classes manually.) 


A. 
B. 
G 
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Oe 
ROJECT M ONS. The following seem to be the advantages of this 
SIONS. 
ior reparing the Age Progress Report | | 
method nl ‘- asked to have any part in the preparation of this report. 
1, No teacher 1S n the Age Progress Report would be increased. ; 
2, The ii about any particular individual can be answered quickly, 
3, Any pp: - card involved can be found with ease. 
pepa uired when a clerk is busy to prepare the Age ‘rogress 
4, Less Ve 7 -> check the report after teachers have spent considerable 
han the reports for individual classes. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. The following suggestions will be 
Ipful ; # 
at Before any system is universally adopted, it should be tried in ae 
i ‘ot schools. A variation of this procedure would be to use Mc z 
~ | for incoming students without disturbing the arrangement o 
index cards for present students. 


2. The proper equipment should be used to give best results; that = = 
right size cards should be printed, and the company equipmen 
sorting should be used. 


Puiip J. PINKUS 


THE PROJECT METHOD IN WALLASEY, ENGLAND 


It was my good fortune to be introduced by a mutual acquaintance 
two teachers in one of the senior modern schools of England: 
Messrs, F. S, Anderson and L. B, Tallon, of Wallasey, Cheshire, 
England. During the past ten years in our country, progressys 
educators have turned to the project method and its relative in the 
secondary schools, the core curriculum. I have often wondered what 
Parallel movements were being developed abroad and, ther ppa 
= d my correspondence with Messrs. Anderson and Tallon, two 
Ssr 


Com teachers, enlightening and most interesting. 
ae letter I rec 


9 inj > . . 
a administrative aspects of schooling in England. 
roject 


Sch 5 are rather a post-war development in our ae 
lags of Course quite a lot of this kind of thing was done = ea 
Public Schools, I suppose you know that our school leaving 


to 


Or s 3 Tecently been raised to fifteen, and we haven t iaee a 
ach the extra scholars. Our children ay a a 
Clever e 2 80 to senior schools (age 11 to 14), or! a Laan 
© win scholarships, they go to high or ah ban 
ls. These schools rank equally, but English p 
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eived from them gives the following summary OF _ 
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——— HIGH POINTS 
tend to regard a grammar school as somewhat 
school. Our public need educating with re 
Anderson knows that I am at a vocational an 
had commented previously on misunderstandi 
tional schools.) 

“Our project is working now with boys 12-14. We have no craft 
room and little room or place for rehearsal, making Scenery, etc., but 
we improvise and use local libraries, our own cloak roo 


better than a 
gard to this.” 


technical 


i Ote: 
d technical school. I 


ngs concerning yo, 


ms, etc,” 
Origin of Interest in the Project Method 


The account that follows is their own description of their first 
encounter with the project method and their subsequent Successful 
efforts to use the technique on what compares to our junior high 
school level: 

“We are both teachers of the same 
who, on demobilization from the For 


take up the tools, more or less, where we laid them down and carry 
on with the good old pre-war football, cricket, swimming, P.T., 
maths., English, art and the like. But we had reckoned without the 
impact of the Butler Act on education. 


“A new approach to all subjects in the new senior modern school 
was desirable, 

“In a short course given to the teachers by the Wallasey Educa- 
tion, the project method was advocated, and books on the subject 
were recommended for our reading. 8 7 

“Having read some of these books, it seemed to us that it a 
teachers that the boys wanted but a sort of educational gardenen 
prepare the soil of knowledge, then plant the boys in it and vid 
them grow. Finally, with waterings and manurings, yi the 
blossom, some (perhaps the C’s) into very healthy shrubs, whi 
A’s would become Positive oaks, elms, and beeches. f forty 

“Well, we tried it! Each in our own respective classes,0 were 

ys! In next to no time, the boys (and boys will be Bo 
sawing, hammering, and painting and, very occasionally f jen els 
Out of the welter of waste material, a few decent, acceptab sail bu 
were obtained. Admittedly, tremendous enthusiasm was sho ed, an 
to offset this, a great falling off in the three R’s was Se tet on 
the ‘artful dodger’ came into his own. The boys seeme off at 2 
doing Something but lost sight of their goal in going 


age and in the same school, 
ces, arrived back expecting to 


why. 
tangent and imitating others without knowing the reason 
38 
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—_ ing teachers of twenty years standing, we had one eye on 
ein 


suppose g another on their books. At all events we weren’t 


stot middle of this experimentation, the school had a general 
“In e 


. H.M.I. seemed pleased that the project method was 
inspection. The H | l ived -encouragement, but were 
-g attempted. We not only receiv g | 
ope collaborate and work out a project of our own, involving 

invl 

i aE of discussion, we finally decided on a project of 

wait kind that the goal would always be well in sight; each boy, or 
oup of boys, would have definite tasks to perform (modelling, 

area etc.) and the ‘artful dodger’ would be thoroughly mopped 

up. Enthusiasm would now be whipped up at fixed intervals, while 


the three R’s would be taken care of almost without the scholars’ 
knowledge. 


The Project 
“The aim of the project was to show the evolution of modern 
Civilization, with 
down by the Atlantic Charter. 


"The periods of history to be surveyed were 


Ancient Greece 
Roman Britain 


Mediaeval England 
The Tudors 


The Restoration Period 


Ty . 
Our esti . 

S . 
ot whic k ‘S one month for the survey of each period, each 


Suitable allus; to be introduced by a play. The play had to contain 

e M ce ‘g the personalities, life, character, and events of 
Plays are een We would like to emphasize the point that the 
an end, the goal but should be regarded only as the means to 
start to tpe > are the Sparks, as it were, which give an interesting 
domg motif Sudy of each period. With regard to the Four Free- 
discuss; n ve thought it would provide a uniform platform for 

"esearch, and Comparison of each period. 


Preparation for a Period 
lasses of forty boys each and consisting of A, 
“re amalgamated, and a cast for the introductory 
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particular reference to the Four Freedoms as laid - 
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HIGH POINTS 
play was chosen.” (Note: The play was writter 
to include what they thought were Significant 
torical period.) “A group of boys were assigned the task 
structing simple scenery to indicate the period of the play, 

“We were not deterred by the costume proble 


m. It wa 
that the boys and their parents would cooperate 5 Roped 


by lending Sheets 
tablecloths, etc. If necessary, we were prepared to do without > 


‘The play’s the thing.’ 

“At this point a state of anticipation was aroused in the boys 
because of the great number who were actively Participating i 
rehearsals and other tasks, such as the following: 

1. Surveying wall space for a panorama; 

2. Lettering and designing a mask for the plays; 

3. Construction of a model theatre of the period with ex 
4. 


[May ? 1948) 


two teachers 
San the hic 


t by the 
element 


of Con- 


planatory notes; 
A poster of appropriate design announcing the first performance of the 
play; 
5. A model of a village or town of the period; 
6 


. The running of a Current Affairs Room and Reference Library; 
7. The preparation of a Four Freedoms Graph. 


Work During a Period 

“We decided to survey the period from the point of view of the 
Four Freedoms. All work was to lead up to the final assessment 
by the boys of the degree of each freedom achieved in the period 
under survey, 

“The play was now presented. During the four weeks aad 
the play and its text were periodically discussed. Interesting A 
sions were the subjects for research and exercises. Free use 
made of the local library and the Current Affairs Room. sad 

“Art and Handwork: Suitable models and pictures were meet 
of houses, furniture, friezes, clothes of the time, weapons, PO 
and utensils, le sub- 

“English: The play, pictures and research provided teal 
jects for exercises; e. g., biographies, systems of 8° r lesson 
descriptions, occupations, derivation of words, and en : 
using sentences and words contemporary with the perio“. 

“Poetry: Suitable poems of the period, as well as co” 
Ones’ were studied by the class. : ere 

“History: The historical events of the period W 
40 
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studied 
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+f Particular stress was ne to the life of the common 
prielly- Time charts were prepared, etc. 

ople. © hy: There was study of the climate and geographic 
"pai countries of the period chosen. Maps and charts 
position of the 
e Scientific knowledge of the period and its effects on the 
tives of the people were studied. . 
pare ie Where possible, use was made of the mathematical 
knowledge of the period. It must be realized that much practical 
arithmetic was needed in the construction of stage scenery, models, 
te. 
“Weekly Diary: Two “A” stream boys were given the task of 
maintaining a weekly diary of the work done on the period. A 
resume of this was posted in the Current Affairs Room. 

“Loose Leaf Exercise Books: In view of the wide scope of the 
classwork on the project it was found essential to use some kind of 


loose leaf exercise book which could contain articles, sketch maps, 
plans, and the like. 


“School Visits: School visi 
galleries, and buildings of historical interest. 

“Four Freedoms Graph: At the end of the month, an open dis- 
cussion was held with the assembled classes during which time they 
Were introduced to the Four Freedoms Graph. The discussions were 
based on the Weekly Diaries. The boys were then able to assess, by 
Vote, the degree 


of any of the Four Freedoms enjoyed by the 
"te E the period studied.” 
AY 


Samuel Gompers Vocational and Technical H. S. 


yO 


ts should be arranged to museums, art 


. GREEN 


ü YOUTHBUILDERS 
What 


Our co . We do to make the Puerto Ricans who come to live in 
Manhattan ty feel at home?” asked a Youthbuilder in a school in 


“Wh 
borh, i = 


ood? ade us feel at home when we first moved into the neigh- 


ts . 


id Some onei another Youthbuilder. ai 
e teacher ] A uncomfortable when you first moved in?” aske 


“No» ading the Youthbuilder group. 
“Why not > 
“Re y not? 


Ca 
Use Į made friends quickly.” 
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“GH POINTS ty, 
“Can the boys and girls who have com ” 


friends just as easily?” 

A number of hands went u 
to answer this question. Th 
The answers came rapidly. 

“They can’t speak English very well.” 

“Their parents can’t s 
dren feel embarrassed.” 

“They aren’t used to us.” 

“We aren’t used to them either.” 

This was going to be the turnin 
teacher was getting ready for her 
the group to arrive at a solution. 

“Whose responsibility is it to make ou 
here?” asked the teacher. 

“It’s the parents of the community.” 

“The principal.” 

“The Church.” 

“It’s everybody’s responsibility.” 

“What can we do about it?” asked the teacher. 

They were now getting ready 


Program of socially desirable action, involving not only the pupils 
in the school but the comm 


unity as well. 
The following recommendations were listed on the board by the 
children: 


1943) 
Make 


e from Puerto Rico 


p. The boys and 


girls were ve 
€y saw what the 


3 TY eg 
difficulty Was at Sane 


peak or read English either and some chil 


g point of the discussion, The 
action question which might lead 


r new neighbors fee] at home 


to translate the discussion into a 


“Teach them English.” 
“Invite them to play with us.” 


l 
“Make a buddy system just like in swimming. We have to help 
cne person.” 


“Put up posters in S anish and English.” 

“Welcome the parents of these children in Spanish. ip? 

“Tell them that they can learn English here in the evening. 

“Get the Parents’ Association to help.” ‘ded to put UP 

The group voted on these suggestions and finally decide hello an 
Posters with simple words in English and Spanish like sily. 
goodbye that would help these children get along mar = à decided 
words would be added each week. The Youthbuilders a ah every 
to send newsletters in Spanish to the Puerto Rican y and in 
week. The first one welcomed the parents to the commun 
42 





pRSONALITY LABORATORY 
p 


ilities that the community has to 
o make use of the facilities i tamba 
~ ro of parents registered for courses in English 
result of this pr entire school interested in this project, the 
ne ae ined what they were planning to do during the 
coe i "The entire school was asked to cooperate. Officers 
atte ne eadlion Association and some people of Puerto 
: —— who were interested in working on this problem 
ican 
ue invited o -a discussion leading to action on the part of 
a e der the teacher’s guidance 
children in Youthbuilder groups under l 
throughout the City. This discussion represents an entire term’s 
work which also included a thorough investi gation of the problem 
of better relations with Puerto Ricans. Authorities were inter- 
viewed on this subject. 7 a 
The children realized that the school had responsibilities to the 
community, and they were ready to assume their share. . 
These and other problems are selected by the children and dis- 
cussed by Youthbuilder units in more than 125 schools throughout 


the city. More and more schools are becoming interested in this 


type of training in responsible citizenship. 
Arex H. Lazes* 


A PUPIL PERSONALITY LABORATORY 


Foreword : 
pe wrote, “The proper study of mankind is man.” 
wpe might be paraphrased 
s. 


» The proper study of teachers is the 


Alexander Po 


neeps embly period ts an excellent time to study pupils. ‘a 
action Sore oS an audience, their appreciation of a program, “sam 
Population 3 SPeech—all these show various facets of the sc = 
Adolphe o dj e Personality Laboratory herein described by f 
ln, New y, 074m coordinator in Junior High School 109, Brock 
Serta: ih ork, is an attempt to study the pupils of the = i 
thei worries. objectives, their ideals, their conflicts, their prol “sa 
sion often ringing all these out into the open for free a 

ne oe many of these conflicts and worries. Bringing 


ar . 
between S, nto the discussions often fosters better understanding 
‘Da nt and parent, 

ir 


t, B 
oard of Education Youthbuilders. 
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This type of program requires certain h 

of problems to be discussed by the panel must be carefull e selection 
The pupils who posed the problems must sometimes be laee eenig, 
anonymity. Care must be taken not to offend the Senge With 
any child. The auditorium coordinator must be a teache oe 
and understanding. r Of tact 


Mr. Adolphe writes after an experience of almost two Years wi 
this special type of auditorium program. I have watched this ne 
gram carefully, and within its limitations it has been bodies 


May, 1949) 


precautions, T 


much that has value to the pupil, the parent, the school, the A a 
munity. ) a 
Myron R. GoLDIN 
Principal 


The Personality Laboratory began as an auditorium program but 
turned out to be an exciting excursion into human relations. 

The set-up of the Laboratory was simple. It was composed of 
about eighteen students selected from the various grades in the 
school. This group was called the Panel of Advisers. From this 
panel about six students were invited to participate in auditorium 
sessions of the Laboratory. In addition to these regular panel mem- 
bers, guest advisers, two pupils and a teacher, were invited up 
directly from the audience. Parents too were invited and often 
served on the panel. All children in the audience were encouraged 
tc participate and many did. 


When the Laboratory was ready, a simple announcement was made 
in all auditorium periods: 

“Next week in this assembly we will introduce a new pog 
called the Personality Laboratory. Real problems faced by boys pn 
girls in this class will be discussed and analyzed and solutions $ 
gested. Problems will be accepted by me at any time.” and 

All assembly programs must have real entertainment value, 9s 3 
the Personality Laboratory could be no exception. With e i 
guiding principle the writer naturally selected pe of the 
showed promise of producing a”lot of fun. A first st¥ P to 
problems handed in by students showed that there would nav eyealed 
a more serious approach to laboratory work. The sy worries. 
many crying needs of pupils. It revealed their fears, irh grea 
their lacks, and their conflicts. It all added up to a challené eal fo 
than any that I’ve ever faced as a teacher. It was an aPP 
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ALITY LABORATORY 


pERSON idn’t be rejected. The home and the school seemed 
help which “kenid to recognize or deal with these problems. 
unprepared or necessarily problems for a mental therapist. These 
These were a everyday relationship problems which were simply 
were all? managed and which were leaving bitter residues that 
ynsucc 


+t certainly would return to confuse and plague our unhappy 
mo 


er s “new look” I began to see the Personality Laboratory 
in a new light. When the entertainment aim was predominant, I 
chose a problem like this one in which a girl complained: “My father 
won't let me practice my singing in the living room. Mother chases 
me out of the kitchen, and my brother insists on quiet in the bed- 
room. So I must practice my singing in the bathroom. What can 
I do about this?” Problems like this one provided the complainant 
with an opportunity to perform and the audience with a spontaneous 
amateur show. 
- With the new approach the needs of the children received primary 
importance and the entertainment aspect was subordinated. Children 
were encouraged to examine their different relationships for the 
“paa of improving them. As more problems came in, I began 
dine a sore spots in parent-child relations. To discover how 
ee we these disturbances it became necessary to spotlight 
K ict or misunderstanding, Thus instead of making a 


simple "r . > 
attention uncement inviting children to discuss their problems, 
“How "a oe to certain areas. For example: 
man OVS : ° . 
household i a and girls have disputes at home concerning 


Ise i 
Promises.» our hand if you have disagreements concerning broken 
‘Do you i 
be done p Squabble with your parents about when homework should 


Questio ` 
nin 
i 4 Shool i ate caled that many problems were quite common in 
Urb a 
Other 


ing than . some problems were more widespread and dis- 
E 
hat R VS. CHILD. A breakdown of the problems revealed 


` e grea x 
nonshi ‘a area of disturbance was in the mother-child rela- 


Dr i er i 
L For ex interpersonal disturbances were of course also 
© Nanc. emple: 


Y grandmother thinks she has the right to boss me 
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around because she lives with us. I 


What can I do? 
ious friend who do 


2. Shirley: I have a relig es not ty 
Saturdays. Some other friends and I hate to leave hee: 


her, b 
like to go places on Saturday. What shall we do? ME Yet we 
3. Marilyn: My relatives are 


INTS [m ay, 1948) 


can’t stand the things she d 
es, 


forever criticizing me 


angers me. What can I do about it? This 
Though these interpersonal problems involve the child and 
grandmother, or an uncle, or a kid brother, it is si h 


gnificant that the 
mother generally plays a direct or indirect part. Nancy resented 
mother’s failure to help her understand and accept her grandmother, 
an embittered, lonely, unhappy, old woman. Scores of children 
have stored up residues of hate because “Mother always makes me 
take my kid brother (or sister) along.” 


PROBLEM AREAS. The areas 
of problems for children in J.H.S. 1 


ing six: 


Producing the greatest number 
09 were found to be the follow- 


1. Responsibility 
Example: Mother never lets me buy my own clothes. 
2. Time schedules 


Example: I must do my homework right after school. 


I must always be in bed by nine when all my friends are out 
until ten and eleven. 
3. Allowances 


Example: My father doesn’t believe in allowances; so I had y 
and I stole from the register for myself and my ir but 
For a long time my father watched me take this money 
he didn’t say anything. 
4. Chores ; the 
Example: My older sister gets away with it. Why cant she do 
floor sometimes? 
5. Religion before 
Example: I played hookey from Hebrew school for four months 
my parents got wise. ; are: 
Some other areas which produced widespread conflict w 
1, Punishment—unfair and severe. 
- Broken promises. 
Using the radio. 
- Relatives living in same house. 
- Disregarding wishes and feelings of child. 
Conflict of goals, 
Choosing friends, 


NIA on bw ND 
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RY 
peRSONALI T NALITY LABORATORY. To meet the needs of 
THE er Personality Laboratory had to-grow. It had to 
ihe children 


epts, its aims, and its activities. Fifteen parents 
carify ra eal of Advisers and met with the children in small 
„p? e 
joined 


laboratory- sessions 
of the laboratory. i ‘wed « 
nality Laboratory Kecogmizea: — l 
The oe k pupils are adolescents going through a period of 
ial changes. , 
r- eee changes are often greater, more crucial than 
bvious outer changes. . 
3 That these changes are often confusing not only to the 
child but to his parents as well. 
Our Personality Laboratory Aims: l l 
1l. To cooperate with parents in helping the child through 
this critical period by stressing the Fourth K—Kelationship. 
2. To interpret the meaning of the child’s overt behavior 
` ån the light of the total picture of his personality structure, his 
hidden as well as his obvious motives. To interpret in such 


terms that the child wil] gain greater insight into himself and 
into the people around him. 


3. To broaden school- 
To Do This Our Person 
the Opportunity : 


l. To learn how to recognize problems based on clashes of 
imerests, of attit 


udes, of interpretations. 
~ to learn how to use various technics of inter-personal 
adjustment. 


3: To tü 
schoolmate 


twice a month to prepare to carry out the aims 


community relationships. 


ality Laboratory Provides Pupils with 


ckle realistically problems faced by them and their 
s. 

: To see that their problems are not unique. Si 
Problems see how atier pupils and their folks tackle simua 
T ‘alk things over, thus easing tensions. 


i ! JAA ; oles 
in al] ° Tecognize and accept responsibility for their true r 
their relationships 


Where VW NAMICS OF PERSONALITY. Now that we knew 
© Were going, we could move much faster and with more 
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certain steps. However, additional concept: 
understand children’s actions_and the dri 
It was at this point that I decided it was n 
to school to find out more about the dyn 
proved to be a good step. Study confi 
dynamic approach is more helpful than 
behavior. Significant factors in personal 
not in existing circumstances alone but 
I began to wonder how I had avoided the danger of ast ae 
tion of intrapersonal conflict. Children’s Problems began wis 
clearly to reveal their needs, their frustrations and their fears 
Children need Jove and security. They want to feel that they ka 
growing in all ways. They want to see change, to explore, to test 
their mastery, to feel self-confident, to participate, t 


role was now more of a listener. 
feelings. 


pts seemed ne 


ving forces behind th 
ecessary for me k 


to 
amics of personality. a 
rmed my Opinion that k 
any other in understandin, 
problem-solution are fotind 
also in genetic 


C€ssary to 


o create. My 
I sought to look deeper into their 
I sought to let them feel that I was with them. 


The role of the parent and the teacher is to help the child do all 
_ the things he wants to, constantly giving him greater responsibility 


as he indicates readiness, making of this period of lessening depend- 
ency a great, pleasurable, successful adventure. 


PROBLEM SOLVING. A technic found to be very useful was 
the picture-puzzle approach, one of the many technics I ran across 
in my reading.* A person’s problem is like one piece of a jigsaw 
puzzle. By itself the piece is insignificant and meaningless. It 
becomes Significant and meaningful only when related to the whole 
picture, = 
Panel advisers found problem-solving more exciting than le 
together parts of a jigsaw puzzle. In problem-solving they geren 
were given only one or two pieces of the puzzle and theý T oii 
search for the others. It would be too much to expect the we 
always to find all the pieces. It would be too much to expect the 
ever to find all the pieces. Even under ideal circumstanct? © 
experienced psychiatrist or psychoanalyst does not always f in 
a conception of the whole: Fortunately this is not essential to P att; 
lem solution as envisaged by our laboratory. The children, 
however, handicapped by lack of experience and insight, by Be 


* Most helpful to me was a book called Explorations in Personality by 
H. A. Murray of the Harvard Psychological Clinic. 
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«me, and by other limiting factors. But with all this, 
apa a en with this concept consciously used as a guide is 
ing pr 
eit a desirable, fruitful experience. 
in 1 ) 


ision of procedures is a constant process. Serious 
CHANG b- ee a ivilies. Some junior high school pupils 
pips ad even to listen, let alone participate, in half-hour dis- 
< " of roast interpersonal and intrapersonal problems. The 
ma Tai cnet swing back somewhat. ‘There must be a little more 
~ more entertainment value in assembly Besso: Some boys 
just couldn’t follow the analysis. Others wouldn t (resistance). 
Some were probably just bored when too much time was devoted to 
one problem. Generally, the girls displayed more widespread interest 
in all problems. Some intrapersonal (inner) conflicts brought evi- 
dence of profound interest amounting to identification. 

The audience session of the laboratory cannot replace the guidance 
clinic. It is not meant to do so. It serves different functions. Yet 
it is valuable up to a point. Like all people, children are déeply 
concerned with personality problems. Group analysis is more 
Profitable when it is also entertaining. The main aim, however, is 
= to entertain but to develop insight by teaching the children to see 

€ whole picture and where they belong in it. 

ths Personality Laboratory will reorganize as a club and meet 


duri : 
ot the regular club period. Auditorium sessions will be cut 
rom five to three a 


25% of the d; term, Five auditorium meetings a term meant 
Sessions wil] ra Kaam activity for the semester. The assembly 
Problems of = d evoted only to interpersonal (not intrapersonal) 
© encoura ad i te significance, Spontaneous fun will again 
adjustment ut emphasis will still be on developing technics of 
ndled at th € problems requiring relative depth analysis will be 
additional time weekly laboratory meeting. This will provide the 
STS Of the oh ‘am interest which such problems need. The mem- 
and then use i Will be required to tackle their own problems first 
ership in “it Insight in helping others. Application for mem- 
Autobiography Personality Laboratory must be accompanied by ~ 
Members. Y. These self-studies will guide me in selecting pane 
er sty ssembly meetings generally reveal problems er 
e “sions >: These problems will be referred to the weekly clu 
Minutes a sembly Problem-analysis will be restricted to about ten 
-8 will permit a variety of problems to be tackled. 
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FINDING SOLUTIONS. Offering soluti ' 


: 10ns to children ona 
platter is not always a desirable technique. Some pupil 
prefer this and need the reassurance of their peers and the; 


that these suggested solutions are tried, true, and good. “IF teachers 
Other techniques that have Proved more or less valuable £ 
l. Explaining the rights of others and of the individual, 
2. Helping children to find their own solutions. 
3. Analyzing and interpreting the feelin 
4. Analyzing and interpreting the 
interpreting them as normal. 
5. Minimizing problems by 
whole). 
6. Pointing to the Junior High School 
self-discipline and 
behavior), 


1948) 


Ollow k 


gs of others in the dispute, 
child’s own feelings and aims and 


giving proper perspective (concept of the 


Code of Beh 


. avior (requiring 
good manners and disapproving anti 


-Social 


The techniques which seemed to give children the greatest satis- 
faction were items four and three, interpreting the feelings of the 
child and others involved in the problem. Many children preferred 
to be told what to do. Others asked the Laboratory to step into 
the situation and help directly. In such cases various members of 
the Laboratory were, at different times, assigned the job of writing 
a letter embodying the main thoughts of the panel members and 
urging parental cooperation, Seldom did this direct approach fail. 


pe PARENTS’ GUIDE. One important outgrowth of the 
Personality Laboratory is the Parents’ Guide, a product of fe fe 
meetings of parents and children. A copy of the Guide will 2 
attached to this report. The Guide, a new way to reach parents, E 
intended to be more of a discussion guide than a code though mi 
inspired by the Junior High School Code of Behavior. Wi The 
discussion the value of the Parents’ Guide is greatly limited. a: 
various guiding principles require definition, wage peer oe 
specific application. For effective parent education and to de i 
insight in parents, discussion will be limited to small groups.. true 
ents, like their children, must be encouraged to examine eee 
feelings and thoughts, their attitudes, assumptions, and r others 
Like their children, parents are often relieved to find tia today 
face similar obstacles and confusions. Few psychologists 

* From Symonds’ The Dynamics of Human Adjustment. 
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pERSO te the need for people to resolve their doubts and con- 
stimate 


decision after full and frank discussion facilitates 
ae Its in action instead of in verbalism. 


undere 
flict. esu 
T ; ; 

hone le will find Parents’ Guide to be an interesting sum- 

Many ae philosophy of child training. To some, however, the 
mary of ill be a challenge and, we like to think, a promise. The 
sa al parents and children who worked hard and long on the 
eae thrilled when Dr. Elias Lieberman said of it: “I think 
cu ae Guide might well be given to each parent who sends a 
child to school.” | 


Parents can be persuaded to agree with the findings of modern 
psychology that the most basic of all conflicts iS that between parents 
and children. To adopt the ideas incorporated in the Guide, to 
change from planless to planned parental behavior, many parents 
will need the constant reassurance and approval of other parents. 
Our Personality Laboratory at J.H.S. 109, Brooklyn will be pleased 
to help any other school group get started on a laboratory of its own. 
The laboratory is concerned with every phase of home and school 
life that creates conflict and has an influence on the emerging person- 
ality of the child. This area is common ground on which parents 
and teachers can meet in their common interests, our children. 


Parents’ Guide 


half the Personality Laboratory of J.H.S. 
helping children to recognize, face, and 
grown, Orio: During that time the laboratory itself e- 
Advisers A only children were members of the Panel o 
Work to ! oday the laboratory boasts of many active parents who 

S gether with these children in the solution of common prob- 
cooperation, “rents Guide is a product of penenigpupilricaches 
interpe n an the Personality Laboratory. Experience in facing 

is guide en intrapersonal problems pointed out the need for 


For the past year and a 
Brooklyn, has been 
Solve real Problems. 


this 


because th “ny Problems revealed that children were ene 

à confi; Were expected to follow one code of conduct at s = 

he doeg tng Code at home. A child cannot be well-ad justed ipa 

reveal ot know What is expected of him. A typical —-, 

Parente o ™Mful confusion is this one presented by a 7B boy: à a 

"and m: use to let me play with my friend because he’s Polis 
Jewish. What can I do >» 


Sl 
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The Personality Laboratory is certain that pare 
Guide useful. Since children consciously and unc 
their parents, it is expected that their behavior will reflect that 
their parents. Thus the suggested Guide, based on the Junio; Hi 
School Code of Behavior, avoids the confusion of two Standards and 
offers one integrated guide to happier living. 


TS [May, 1948) 


nts will find the 
Onsciously imitate 


of 


Emotional Needs of Children 
Professor Raths of New York Univers; 
major emotional needs of children, Und 


er each of these needs the 
Personality Laboratory itemizes its gui 


ding Suggestions. 


l. The Need for Belonging 

I will develop in my child a feeling of security by avoiding extreme 
methods of discipline. 

I will make every effort to f 

munity and decide them in the be 

I will encourage my child 

I shall take him into my confiden 


ace problems of home, school, and com- 
st interests of our family, 


to confide in me and wherever possible 
ce. 


2. The Need for Achievement 


I will do everything to give my child a feeling of self-confidence. 
I will 


encourage my child to develop new skills as he grows older. i 
I will encourage my child to accept growing responsibility for 
behavior. 


I will not com 

I will plan 

pendent at hom 

I will mak 

I will not 
ild, 


pare my child unfavorably with any other children. anr 
and provide opportunities to help my child grow more ! 

e, in school, and in the community. child. 

e every effort to continue to grow along with ay on my 
try to achieve my own ambitions by forcing them 


3. The Need to Be Free From Fear 


feel- 
I will never knowingly by word or deed injure anyone's person, 
ings, or property in any manner. ‘tions or fears. 
I will try not to pass on to my child my own superstition hether they 
I will encourage my child to examine his fears to see W 
are real or imaginary, 


to his we 
I will teach my child to recognize and avoid real threats 
being, 


Jl- 


li- 
k of clean 

I will make greater efforts to teach my child the basic i d 
ness and health of mind and body. work an 


Å. 4 A roup 
I will encourage my child to engage in some satisfying 8 


play by setting the example for him. 
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ope L d Affection 
ove an 
4, The N eed f ce my child the feeling of being loved and =; 
ir try ait the wishes and feelings of my child and teach him to 
I wil resp 


respect i urage my child to talk things over with me in order to 
I will enco 


chieve better understanding and to reduce tensions. 
acnl 


5. The Need for Personal Integrity in Sharing 


ill show courtesy and consideration to other people regardless of 
will s nside 

h pi sex, color, creed, or nationality. . A 

' i all be a good listener and teach my child to be one. 


6. The Need for Understanding and Knowledge 


I will teach my child to abide by the laws and regulations of our 
country. 


I will teach my child to respect the religious beliefs of others as we 
respect our own. 


I will always try to put myself in my child’s place and see his point 
of view. 


I will think of and treat my child as an individual. 


I will always express my opinion but will never force it upon my 
child. 


I will be firm after making a decision which is in the best interest of 
my child. 
Jukes Apotpue Junior High School 109, Brooklyn 


REPORT ON OPERATION TEAMWORK 
f 1947 Dr. Jacob M. Ross, Principal of Midwood High 
“mmoned key members of his Cabinet to discuss a project 
to aid nonacademic students. After a consideration of values, safe- 
Suards for the pupils’ interests, and plans for implementation, the 
Ser algia] "Was piven for OPER TION TEAMWORK. 
The title suggests the Spirit and the organization of the project. 
“am was Composed of three teachers and enhy haa sie A 
“block” programmed for a TEAMWORK cuns m 
peech), Social Studies 3 (American History), nel 
cerical practice, and a Sth-Term home room, Al students 
mings. : rtn major subject of their own choosing and ork of 
€ a nate Education and Music outside the fram 


In May o 
ool, s 


_ spared 

ex ership in the Project was voluntary, and no effort — 

fe i un every Phase of the enterprise to the abet of program 
© selec ion of Pupils were (1) availability in items S 
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requirements and (2) maladjustment to the academic 
study, indicating a need for educational and vocational g 
The author of the project (the writer) enlisted two oth 
of similar interests and congenial temperament. All 
familiar with the problems of teaching nonacademic Pupils and haq 
administrative assignments in the Dean’s office, where they were 
regularly engaged in the guidance of maladjusted boys. They saw 


at first hand the cause and effect relationship between academic 
failure and disciplinary problems. 


Course of 
uidance. 

er teachers 
three Were 


The basic concepts of this project conformed to the fundamentals 
of educational psychology. By drawing up their lesson plans 
together in English, social studies, typewriting, and clerical practice 
the teachers of this project were deliberately to establish a common 
pattern of learning to aid the students in better Organizing their 
knowledge. The association of related knowledge was to increase 
the retention of recently acquired information and techniques. 

The Law of Readiness implies motivation and sense of purpose. 
From the outset pupils were to be made to feel that this was their 
Project, that their efforts were important, that their interests gov- 


erned the content of the course, and that the purpose of the project 
was their educational and vocational training. 


BASED ON NEEDS. No time was lost in getting OPERATION 
TEAMWORK under way. The students, returning from tps 
summer vacation in September of 1947, found the project pay 
pletely organized. The Teamwork course of study preserved T 
the skeleton framework of the generally prescribed course. K- 
“meat” of the course developed from the felt needs of the stu A na 
The work in the typewriting class was based on the needs : orts 
students in their classes in English and social studies to write eels 
and compositions, list spelling demons, and make outlines for 
class talks, dents 
The clerical practice course focused the attention of the vide 
on a variety of skills of immediate vocational use to them, by 
an opportunity for educational and vocational prognosis maste 
teacher, and gave sufficient instruction and practice to assume d by the 
of at least two skills: the operation of the school switchboar eograP 
girls and the operation of the electrical and manual mim 
machines by the boys. 
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a ONE. 
Ae Speech) the pupils talked and read about teen-age 
In English A eed problems troubling the world today, which 
problems, and <— n in social studies. l Social Studies 3 
they were an stressed the problems of living in a democracy 
ae — Ti days of the “Founding Fathers. 
today 


me room period became more than 
THE HOME oe a Special difenin in programming 
a period ae ri grade adviser, who regarded this as a special 
eae A succession of individual conferences with students 
ace aii personal problems that accounted for difficulties in 
eve ee conferring with each pupil who had failed a subject 
during the first and second marking periods, the home room teacher 
consulted the teachers involved to discover what remedial steps 
could be taken to insure future success for the pupil. The home 
room teacher studied the confidential records in the Dean’s office 
for each pupil who had become a special problem to the school in 
order to be better prepared to furnish guidance. 


GREATER FREEDOM, Inherent in the nature of the project 
was an unusual opportunity to study the pupils carefully and to 
analyze their Personalities. Small class size and the fact that a 
large Percentage of the group remained with the home room teacher 
et ‘yPewriting and clerical practice produced greater under- 
ratin Sy of the pupils. The home room teacher prepared personality 
history. a conferred with the two instructors of English and 

e stud ~ a composite opinion was obtained which described 

cnt in terms of a number of important school situations. 


CH | 
ey i a A series of challenging situations were anal 
Were sien to test the reactions of the students. The stu int 
and to do it ; arge degree of freedom to choose their own om 
Tent ta their own way. For four weeks the a i 
and w: Eh ‘S and the reading of newspapers were used to sumwa i 
Points of We rests and to explore background, prejudices, 
Students to me henever possible responsibility was given to 2 
Mea d ai ‘form jobs that would challenge their maturity, initia- - 
4 day-to. ry to follow instructions. 


y anecdotal record revealed how some students never 


SS 
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completed a job, habitually dropped 
put their typewriter covers away, 
writing textbooks for their fel 
ordered to do so, 


[May, 1948) 


» failed 4 
d paper or tno 
low students unless 


papers on the floor 
and never secure 


" type- 
Specifically 


Because the class was small and moved { 
unit, the pupils came to know each other a 
well, and their behavior became increasingly 
restraint. The typewriting class offered an 
work habits, the teacher keeping an anecdotal 
of the students to practical problems well W 


or the most 


i Part as a 
nd their teachers very 


natural and free from 
opportunity to obserye 
record of the responses 
ithin their capacities, 
CONCLUSIONS. After a term of OPER 
a fuller understanding of the needs and interests of nonacademic 
students prompts the author of OPERATI ON TEAMWORK to 
make a strong recommendation in favor of a Cooperative Program 
(one week of school, one week on the job). 
A majority of the students now have part-time jobs, unrelated to 
their school work, competing for their time and energy. The Co- 
Operative Program provides a more direct relationship between 


on-the-job activities and in-school training with greater motivation 
and satisfaction for the. students. 


ATION TEAMWORK, 


The physical and emotional maturity of these nonacademic boys 
and girls precludes the use of artificial school-training devices. The 
Co-op program, while offering lucrative, interesting work to students, 
guarantees the graduation of these students on-schedule. The ay 
tional income gives dignity to these students who so frequenty 
suffer from a sense of inferiority. | 

Consideration for the health of these adolescent boys oat ei 
alone would dictate a preference for alternate weeks of aioe ° 
work rather than day school plus afternoon and night af the 

The project brought to light certain attitudes and sor reste 
nonacademic students which have implications for those it 
in curriculum building. -n the typ? 
Attempts to inaugurate a bulletin board newspaper y tellectual 
writing class were foredoomed because of the lack of in 0 
curiosity. The students resented as an intrusion the ioe tabloi 
instructor to widen their field of reading beyond p n 


: ough 
(at most) to include the Herald-Tribune or the Times, 3 sup” 
Instructor repeatedly made clear his recommendation 
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A a null ands 
gpk ATION ' ding and not make substitutions. One pupil made 
ment their a eeclived by a few of the others that he liked the 
ye statement = cause it told him just what he wanted to know 
a iis ye know any more. This was said in a matter- 
th no intent to offend. 


he didn’t wan 
of-fact fashion W1 Pa ; 

ability to name or associate names with activities o 
est z the life of the school, of the city, state, nation, or 
ST ee ae were able to identify their school leaders, the 
por officials of the state and federal government, and had 
miiliy with the heads of the foreign governments. Curi- 
ously enough there seemed to be total ignorance concerning the 
laders of Italy and Yugoslavia although many of the children were 
of Italian parentage. There seemed to be no correlation between 


foreign parentage and knowledge of- the affairs and history of the 
foreign country. 


EVASION OF RESPONSIBILITY. Efforts to create a curricu- 
lum around the interests of the students were defeated by the stu- 
dents themselves, Either the students preferred to be told what to 
pate evading the responsibility of thinking out their own prob- 
l , Or the students had such scanty interests that these were not 
usceptible of Organization into a curriculum. 


Whereas j 
Tr "eas in matters of classroom management the average type- 
mg class would qui 


Sand paper and ckly assume the responsibility for distributing 


the Project the uncovering of typewriters, the students in 
never seemed to habituate these routines. 


SU 
CESSES, Al the girls cam 
oe oS they overcame thei 
busy se. OË Competition for 
ine ession a e board with 
x ets Said they e 
ing : i ~ oi the scho 
Usines, Ime, 
Th 


© th 
h Tee . ‘ 
mberg of öy S assigned to learn mimeographing became star 


* Sense Of re ~ Mimeograph Squad and soon developed a skill and 
`Ponsibility that brought high commendation from the 
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e to like the switchboard assignment 
r initial fears. There developed a 
this job although it involved a very 
impatient people at both ends of the 
njoyed this work because it was 1m- 
ol. “Something interesting was hap- 
They believed they could use this skill in 
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Faculty Adviser. There was a marked 
ciency and sense of responsibility 
regular classroom. 


May, 194 


contrast betwe 


: en the; 
of this special jo “tT eff. 


b and in the 


EVALUATION. Was Operation Teamwork a Success? y 
= Yes, 


if measured only in terms of the satisfaction of the 22 stud 
involved. However, the conditions of the Project cannot be aa 
to the needs of hundreds of students under Present budgetary oe 
ditions. The only feasible provision for them seems to be in ae 
Cooperative Program now being used in many high schools of 
New York City. 


Statistical tables have been appended to this Teport for further 
clarification of the problem. 


APPENDIX 
Table 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF IQ’S 
“Operation Teamwork” 

IQ Frequency 
105-109 
100-104 
95- 99 
90- 94 
85- 89 
80- 84 
75- 79 
70- 74 

Median: 88.33 
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Table 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF READING SCORES 
oth Term Senior High School 
“Operation Teamwork” 
RS Frequency 
9.0-9.4 
8.5-8.9 
8.0-8.4 
7.5-7.9 
7.0-7.4 
6.5-6.9 
6.0-6.4 
5.5-5.9 
Median: 7.33 
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SF ARITHMETIC SCORES 
ON OF ARITHM 
DISTRIBUT! (18 cases tested) 
AS Frequency 
12.0-12.9 
11.0-11.9 
10.0-10.9 
9.0- 9.9 
8.0- 8.9 
7.0- 7.9 
6.0- 6.9 
| 5.0- 5.9 
Median: 7.75 


Table 3 

STUDENTS’ PROGRAMS 
“Operation Teamwork” 
Typewriting 1 


ein f& WO ee & 


, 2, 3, or 4 
Clerical Practice 1,2, 3 
English 5 
Social Studies 3 


Plus an ELECTIVE and Health Education 


Note: Because of the varying needs of the students some deviation was per- 
mitted from this program. 


Table 4 
CLASS PROFILE 
PERSONALITY RATINGS 
aah meber of “Operation Teamwork” was rated by his teachers of 
e ntng, English, and history with respect to the following traits: 
see a for Work, Memory, Systematic Habits, Judgment, Gets 
Sociat p+ E Pep le, Background, Self-Expression, Drive, Initiative, 
nitions eee Poise, Dress, and Voice. A five-point scale with defi- 


poo each gradation of these traits was used. “1” represented 
rest, negative, and 


Note: 


approximate zero, “5” represented best, positive, — 
and “PProximately 100% s 


Table 5 
AVERAGES OF MAJOR SUBJECTS 
Term Ending June, 1947 
Per Cent Frequency 
75-79 1 
70-74 
65-69 
60-64 
55-59 
50-54 
45-49 
Mean: 65.23% 


-EST 
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AVERAGES OF MAJOR SUBJECTS 
Term Ending February, 1948 
OPERATION TEAMWORK 

Per Cent Frequency 


80-84 3 
75-79 7 
70-74 6 
65-69 6 
Mean: 73.6% 


Epward M. SAMUELS Midwood High School 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN ACTION 

The high school of today is vastly 
generations. The rapid rise of 
broadened the goals of a school 
than an intermediate, school for 
In the past century and during 
century its primary objective was 
for college attendance and ultima 


present time only about twenty p 
college as a goal. 


different from that of previous 
the high school has changed and 
that tends to be a terminal, rather 
the vast majority of adolescents. 


te professional training. At the 
ercent of high school pupils have 
Thus, until relatively recently, the high schools 
were mainly concerned with the intellectual development of the 
adolescents in their care. All other phases of the personality uae 
either neglected or barely given any attention. On the other ners 
the present-day high school, besides being interested in the a of 
lectual development of its students, is also paying a good dea nal 
attention to their physical, social, moral, emotional and vocatio 


development in order to help them reach maturity that will be happy 
and successful, 


, : chool 
This article will dea] Primarily with the work of a city high $ 
office of student we 


0 
lfare, the function of which is to help “es o 
the student body who need extra assistance to overcome a 
the obstacles on the road to growth and development. this indi- 
Although it would be desirable for all students to get roblems 
vidual guidance, the vast majority are able to solve their P pisters 
by discussing them with their parents, relatives, med way, who 
and others. About 2.5 percent of the present i the ott 
are unable to get this assistance elsewhere, are carried by 
dent Welfare Office during any one semester. 
60 
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went VE SAMPLE. After consulting the inac- 
ENTATI 
REPRES 


he Student Welfare Office, the writer used the records 
the 


C—O 


ve files of 1f-dozen years and selected fifty-five cases to form a 
of the last os These cases are distributed as follows: 
random sample. 
irl 
Age at referral B A = $ 
= 14 3 
15 19 5 
16 8 
17 1 4 
Total 43 12 


How did these boys and girls get to the Student Welfare ec 
Only one boy came voluntarily. All the other fifty-four Ai ae 
referred by the Dean of Boys, the Dean of Girls, or the i an 
Principal either as a result of their own contact with the pupils, or 
as a result of the recommendations of members of the faculty. 


PROBLEMS. The reasons for referral are given in order of a 
quency. Since there was often more than one reason for referral, 
it is obvious that the sum will total more than 55. 


~~ (1) Poor Scholarship 


—18 
(2) Misbehavior in class ut 
. Tuancy a 
(4) Shyness r 
(5) Physical condition and appearance oe ; 
ad home conditions 3 7 

(7) Cutting classes — 
(8) No friends f Z; 
(9) Stealing = 
(10) Speech difficulties T 

Some additional 


cf reasons for referral were: 


arent reports inability to manage child 
(b) “Port that ch = F 


(c) Ref ild threatens suicide 
(d) L "it > Work up to capacity 
(e) a Supervision at home 
vane ateness 

(e) RrvtY towards school 

(h) Pho 7 from home 

` la about hi 

(i) E cessive q a Places 


aydreaming 
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re, HGH POINTS tity, 
(j) Untidiness ag | 
(k) Changed program illegally 
(1) Seen with bad company 
In analyzing these reasons for referr 


al, one can se 
involve problems within the personality 


e that th 
and the environment, äi 


SELF-ANALYSES. Itis interestin 
views in the Student Welfare Office 


analyze the cause of their difficulties. 
they give: 


& to note that during the inter- 


a number of pupils attempt to 
Here are some of the reasons 


(a) Being stout 

(b) Having a “funny face” 

(c) Economic difficulties at home 

(d) Parents give no freedom 

(e) Stammering 

(f) Poor health 

(g) Worry over sex 

(h) Not as intelligent as parent or brother 


(i) Others will not play with them because of their small stature 
(j) “Father calls me dumb” 


(k) Difficulty with stepfather or stepmother 


Approximately one-half of the pupils come from broken homes, 
and in many of the others the parents do not get along too well.* 


PROCEDURE. Onc 
fare Office, what does 


(or several interviews 
counsel 


e these pupils have reached the Student Wel- 
the counselor do? First, there is an interview 
) for the purpose of establishing rapport. eos 
or tries to create a free atmosphere in which the pupil ied 
express himself on any subject he wishes. He is assured r 
everything he says will be held in the strictest confidence, a 
may speak without fear of punishment, that the sole purpose 0° ~, 


; . his 
counselor is to help him to work out a satisfactory solution to 
problems, 


r sees 
Depending on the Seriousness of the problem, the counselo 


‘ iç main- 

the pupil from one to five times a week. Usually a » echo! 

tained with the pupil as long as he remains a student in t s aoti 
herever necessary, there are interviews with parents, rep 


n 
e e e i j . case, a 
lives of social agencies, if any have been involved in the 





the 
‘ end of 
* Detailed statistics concerning the 55 cases will be found at 

article. In general, the article attempts to summarize the results. 
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GIENE ———— a 
for the purpose of rounding out the picture 


yeNTAL HY 


€, . e B 
aners— a eee and to help in the diagnosis and the 
P „ning of treatment. +: 
pla the difficulty is such that the counselor can do something 
Where 


it is very beneficial because the pupil sees in very concrete 
quickly, fiat here is one adult, in a position of authority, who will 
fashion 


do things for 
lecturing.. 


him instead of confining himself to scolding and 


RESULTS. An analysis of the fifty-five cases indicates that the 
counselor was able to do the following: 


(1) Referrals to various agencies for psychological and aptitude testing 
and treatment l 

(2) Transfers to technical, trade or vocational schools 

(3) Referrals to physicians for examination and treatment 

(4) Referrals to hospitals for examination and treatment 

(5) Referrals to dentists for examination and treatment 

(6) Contacts with faculty advisers of clubs, teams, band, orchestra, for 


the purpose of asking them to invite certain pupils to join their par- 
ticular activity 


(7) Referrals to speech clinic 


(8) Interviews with teachers 


of pupil to produce understanding of pupil’s 
probl 


em and to ease tensions in class 


(9) Interviews with parents to make them understand the behavior of 
the child and to ease tensions at home 


(10) Jobs with NYA or other employers—through the School Vocational 
Counselor 


r Transfers from regular to special classes 
Change of teachers 


(13) Transfer to simplified course 


two-week vacation free of charge 
(15) Eyeglasses free of charge j 


l 
mi Hot lunches at school free of charge ` 
Clothing for needy 

he _ 

r h . aus counselor is unable to effect any change in the school 
environment, the interviews often help the students to 

Which thea Understanding of themselves and the conditions in 
tions a X nd themselves, Often they learn to accept home situa- 

ad adjust to them. 


e imited 
Xtent, ; Student Welfare Office has succeeded, even to a limi 


higher le, aking th ble to function at a 
T leye]. se. ese students happy and able to ! i 
Sel; if it has helped to better their health and improve their 
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social development; if it has aided them to unders 
and capacities and to select goals in accordance Ww 
succeeded in removing fears and doubts about 
helped to educate parents to understand and accept their ch 
they are, and to allow them to grow in respon 
pendence, then it has served a very worthw 
though no follow-up is feasible at the Present time, one canno 
but feel, from a reading of the case histories, that some im 
ments which will be lasting have occurred, 


tand their 
ith them 
themselye 


sibility and 
hile purpose 


Distributions of Data Referred to in 
Reasons for Cases Being Inactive 
(1) Discharged from schoo] 
(a) Graduation 
(b) Over 17 
(c) Over 16—Employment Certificate 
(d) Transferred to Vocational School 
(e) Private School 
(£) —change of residence 
(g) Joined Navy 
(2) Dropped from rolls of Student Welfare Office 
(a) Lack of cooperation 
(b) Other reasons 
Home Conditions 
Family on relief 
Parents separated 
divorced 
Father dead 
Mother remarried 
Mother dead 
Father remarried 
Father working out of state 
Father drug addict, not at home 
Father in Navy 
Father and mother dead 
Sibling rivalry—known 
Only children 


Student? Reasons for Difficulties 
Being stout 
“Funny face” 
Economic diffculty 
Mother does not 
Mother bossy 
Stammers 


Above Article 


permit going out 
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194g) 
abilities 
> if it has 
S and 
dren as 
in inde. 
> Even 
t help 
Prove- 


scHOOL DANCES e S 


Poor health 
Feels inferior 
ries about Sex tations 
Cannot live up to home expec Il size 
Cannot live ' play with them because of small siz 
reg Will stepfather or stepmother 
1 


CON & m e e 


Treatment 


Referral to Jewish Board of Guardians 
Bureau of Child Guidance 
State Rehabilitation Bureau T 
City College Psycheducational inic 
Federation Employment Service 
Catholic Big Brothers 
Italian Board of Guardians 
Bureau of Attendance Court 
Jewish Vacation Service a 
Referral for medical and dental examination 
to Speech Clinic 
Encouraged to join track team 
football team 
band 
Boy Scouts 
Victory Council 
other clubs 
Obtained jobs 
transfer to vocational schools 
transfer to special classes 


transfer to simplified course 
Cyeglasses—pratis 


hot lunches—gratis 
Clothing—gratis 
Edu 


cated parents to understand behavior and to ease tensions 12 


cr T. Lassar Abraham Lincoln High School 


pà 


— 
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Wo ha NEW LOOK IN HIGH SCHOOL DANCES . 
Wo hundred and forty high school boys and girls square ager 
mit and Sayety presented a thrilling sight to the faculty, w is 
igh S ast monthly school dance of the William Cullen Brya 
Choo], 
. and 


kJ 
? 


ere 
Mrs. Ed Durlacher, guests for the pinnae which 
nd deeply impressed with this spontaneous spectacle 


i rs as 
interesten three hundred additional students to the bleache 
ec 

To the ators, 


is was the 
en and women health education instructors, this wa 65 
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successful completion of a 
social maturity amon 
Square dancing for all Was the © that oe 
question—““What activity will do most to develop Our sty det 
socially ?” $ 

The experiment started one year a 


g0 when the School Gardens 
Association of the City of New York asked Bryant to 


Suppl 
annual luncheon to honor Dr. J EY, the 


Departments’ contribution was 
square dances, 


Two gym classes of senior 
to participate in a five-week in 
men and women instructors sh 
The best sets were given the 
the Garden Show. 


Immediately word spread that bo 


girls were taken to 
tensive course in s 
aring the Tesponsib 
honor of represe 


the Boys’ Gym 
quare dancing, the 
ility of the Classes, 
nting the school at 


gnt, and soon students in other cl 
» questing co-educational dance classes. 


Interest in the project w 
programs of dances; one fo 
those elementary students 

The Health Education 
educational dancing as a 

Ata departmental me 
learned. The method o 
dances were discussed a 
the waltz and a simple 

Two groups of one 
each period of the 
Students learned to d 


as carried further with two assembly 
r the Bryant students and the other for 
who expected to come to Bryant. 
Departments were now ready to add co- 
permanent part of their curriculum. sand 
eting six square dances were selecte aa 
f organization and the presentation a 
nd decided upon. In addition, the fox-trot, 
folk dance were included. taught 
hundred and sixty boys and girls P rundad 
eight-period day. Thus, twenty-six 

ance in four weeks. 


b gather- 
Square dancing became the talk of the day. At every club ga 


i ized them- 
Ing or after-school party, groups spontaneously organiz 
selves for Square dancing. 


e ro- 
: : g tional p° 
There were many interesting results of this co-educa 


Their 
gram. Boys and girls learned faster when taught Or cen were 
Personal appearance improved immediately. New = nd gaining 
made, many boys and girls losing their initial aa ane s were 
Poise and self-assurance, The working students who to 
66 





OGRAM 
7 ial life of the school were now able to enjoy 
he soci 





pypLICATION 


i ents who attended 
and cutting ased four times. Reports from stud 

e re 
Dances inc 


j i d in 
, : d week-ends in the city an 
ate be was timely and worth- 
square dan howed that the school program 
S 
the country i , 
while, doubt that the students have gained hes pen ar 
There 1s se made possible by a hard-working team o men = 
rich aan had the vision and interest to carry the experimen 
women W A 
its successful conclusion. 


RUNDQUIST Bryant High School 
Grace Ru 


A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS PROGRAM 


The junior high school publications coming across our exchange 


desk fluctuate between two extremes: the home-brewed, sketchily 
mimeographed handou 


Whether its format is 


newspaper, magazine, or yearbook, the junior 
high school publicatio 


n may on one hand risk the respect and pride 
of its student audience, and on the other be so remotely the product 
of its juvenile editors as to have questionable educational justifi- 
cation, 

Faculty advisers and Principals of junior high schools have had 
t0 orient their student publications program somewhere between 
hi Poles, with the often limited resources at their disposal. k» 
a ‘ms of Publishing On this level are now under consideration 3 

mittee of teacher advisers, including this writer, organized 4 
tment igh School Division. Such questions as finances, sae d 
atadan OT faculty members, training of student editors, ao 

credit for work On newspapers and magazines are being 

At : -wa 
sts Det Junior Saws im 
tion of the oe Was effected last term. SHroUg taff, a well- 
lustrate ion. Print shop, Photographer, and literary "inexpensive 
Photog t SU “Covered yearbook, reproduced by the kin and 
Pinte by Process, was turned out at a nominal aa as a worth- 
hile ¢ 4 `tudents, t © Decatur Torch was conceived § 
tentia] rea g onal 

u 


ve to its po- 
a Project which could still be attractiy 
"8 Public, 


“Xamineg 
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The opening of our ne 
crop, provided the motif 
front cover and Several lea 


i d to this epochal a 
congratulatory messages from Governor Dewey, Mayo oO » but 
and a host of other state and city officials Were reprinted Wyer, 

After the original copy was written and assembled by ¢ e edit 
Staff, boys in the school print Shop set the material up in i? Orial 
Printed columns were mounted into page layouts at the school the 
sent out to a commercial Photo-offset house for reproductic, ... 
binding. In this under- 


Page sheets without Costly 
Through the efforts of Mr. urdman, our 

Printing teacher, the services of a photo-offset Company working 

exclusively for the trade—and offering a 

were secured, 


A few pages of local adve 
Proportionate amount of space 


by the business staff, and supp 


sales revenue. The deficit, a regular feature of junior high school 


publication, was shaved to a minimum, as future planning aimed.to 
eliminate it completely, 


. a > j- 
Student reaction to the new Decatur Torch was immediately ev 
dent. For the first tim 


. A 
e in the school’s history, the entire issue of on 
thousand copies was sold out within a week. 


; ‘sh School 
LAWRENCE H. F FIGENBAUM, Stephen Decatur Junior High 5 


rtising—which often occupies a dis- 
in school publications—were solicited 


A REVISED BOOKKEEPING SYLLABUS 


changes in the 
The past two decades have witnessed revolutionary id days, there 
world. However, for those who yearn for the ate atom bom 
is one firm anchor—the bookkeeping syllabus. : i world has 
is here; atomic energy is on the way; the map -i syllabus © 
changed radically. But the. New York pos Sepo to-day. i 
twenty years ago is essentially the same syllabus aa d. But is s 
Change for the mere sake of change is nor a ful teacher vt 
Present syllabus a satisfactory one? Any Eee ors, realizing ite 
answer in a resounding negative. Many e to the oe 
difficulty of teaching the current syllabus, have anui y vanie 
extreme and have advocated that sangeet eeping, clerica 
terms such as personal-use bookkeeping, recor 





lemented the twenty-five cents a copy 


ar a ae eae a, oa 
0K KEEPING SYLLA 
; 


i clerical 
These instructors would ere ie 
or what have YM derstanding of the theory of debit a 
tice ic un 


a bas ated. 
routine rhe should not be toler 
Such su 


i derstanding of 
ing should be built on an un 
The study of eo, The WHY is just as important as 
theory of debit ant ae derstanding, the balance sheet approach 
r or this basic © r i llabus makers go 
the HOW. Fo TE his point that our sy 
i dk Ea Ae aas PAS closing the 
is unequalled. h does not mean g 
= The balance sheet approac ‘ aastane 
a It merely involves an understanding or an oe 
on the effects of a transaction on this balance s = aan 
sheet an rent syllabus demands that adjusting entries, r 2 = 
lon a the preparation of financial statements be stu A 1 he 
air vad of the work. These topics are far too rs see al 
igni dents. It is utter futility to 
significant percentage of our stu ents om 
al understanding of these topics in the first year. Nor are y 


i i dit. 
necessary for an understanding of the theory of debit and cre 


Then why not defer this work until the latter part of the second 
year? 


f 


A revised syllabus was presented by the Bookkeeping Revision 


Committee at the April, 1945 convention of the Commercial Educa- 
tion Association, It ar 


oused great interest among the teachers at Ai 
meeting, Unfortunately, it was not included in the Yearbook of ~ 
etn and to this day has not been published anywhere. The 
ae Wes ne of the members of the Bookkeeping Revision Com- 
mite and is therefore interested in seeing it in print. 
inp thoughtful c 


; omparison of the syllabus in current use ae 
~ Tevised syllabus Will disclose many advantages and advances 
© RSW syllabus, A change in this direction is long overdue. 


Cc ACCOUNTING AND LAW TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
OMMERCIAL 


N 
DUCATION ASSOCIATION CONVENTIO 


April 28, 1945 
Bookp Suggested Revised Two-Year Bookkeeping Syllabus 
“bing F irst Term 
“tts and Capital (Based on the Balance Sheet petan and services 
Kinds Of assets: cash, merchandise, equipment, ee iel 
3 Ct ts=Capital 
l es in the balance sheet 
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II. The Account > Way, 1 4] jo0KKEE PING $ sount i 
s Recording in the account 1, Interest and ae T payment for interest-bearing notes 
2. Finding the balance of an account ` 4. Interest arar for interest-bearing notes 


3. Interpretation of the account 
4. The analysis chart; reasons for debits and credits 


2, Interest COS 


customer's non-interest-bearing notes. (Only the 
ting 2 


3, Discoun the arithmetic procedure. Figures given) 
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, : try, not 
III. Changes in Capital 4 iE our own note at bank 
l. Sales income account. Recordin | 
g cash sales, D 
elke © Not record cog of IIL. Controlling Accounts ledger—Three Ledger Plan 
2. Proprietor’s personal account Tamra . bl : 
unts receivable 
IV. The Trial Balance : oe journal 
o. ipts journal 
V. Subdivision of Assets | 3 brip 
1. Merchandise a, Purchase journal 
a. Merchandise inventory b. Cash payments journal 
b. Merchandise purchases 4, General journal (four-column journal) 
c. Freight inward 
d. Purchase returns and allowances (also sales returns and allow- | .)” = a ‘mimo oe . dum) 
ances) l. Five column cash receipts journal (deposit column as memorandum 
VL Receivabl 2. Five column cash payments journal (expense accounts of frequency) 
. es 3. Six-column cash-payments journal 
1. Accounts receivable 4, Other multi-column cash receipts and cash payments journals (de- 
2. Notes receivable posits, withholding tax, etc.) 
VII. Liabilities | V. Salaries 
1. Accounts payable 1, Social security tax 
2. Notes payable * Withholding tax 
Bond sales 
VIII. Books of Original Entry—The Journal VI. Practice Sets— 
IX. Subdivision of the Journal and Pe ee Poskiogy: Taal Balme: Doirse Bapt 
l. P pe journal (business papers, order, vouchers, credit memo , 
randum, checks, notes, éte.) okkeeping Thi 
2. Sales journal sei = Term 
3. Cash receipts journal (simple two column) : ni Oblems In Controlling Accounts 
4. Cash payments journal a Ace columns ral 
5. General journal ae receivable and accounts payable columns in gene 
X. P ti $ Brack 3 
ca ia ie and Busines ( I ĉt entries where special columns are not used 
Journalizing, Posting, Trial Balance, Business Papers * Other Special 
Procedures (Bank Reconciliation) F Multiccon, Columns In Journals 
! ulti-colų Sales journals 
Bookkeeping Second Term ‘ Note sa Purchase journals journal 
S TeCeivab] in general jot 
E Cai Deuant > aai | U, Furth € and notes payable columns in g 
s pe i er = 
1. Sales discount tweet | T> Specialization In Journals les journal) 
2. Purchase discount 2. p SS returns and all journal (departmental sales 
3. Special columns in cash book “rehas BE a 


© returns and allowances journal 71 
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IV. Discounting Customers’ No 
The notes receivable discou 


V. Petty Cash System 


KONTS [May 


tes (Arithmetic) 


1948) 
nted account 


Bookkeeping Fourth Term 
I. Payroll Records 
II. Income Taxes—W2 form—Federal Form for Individy ls. ~ 
Form als, 1040 Short 


III. Financial Statement 


l. Preparation of classified balance sheet and Profit and loss Statement 
from the trial balance and additional data (as an arithmetic prob- 
lem with explanation of classification but not with adjusting and 
closing entries) 


2. Interpretation of financial statements 


IV. Practice Sets—includin 


g financial statements and the complete book- 
keeping cycle, 


V. Review for Regents Examination 


Henry Owen James Monroe High School 


A PHOTO BULLETIN BOARD OF ROLLER CHARTS 
AND POSTERS 


The efficient use of roller charts and posters is dependent aor 
how well the members of a department are acquainted ot 
equipment on hand. Since there may be from one to pen pr di 
such visual aids in a high school physical science or biology dep am 
ment, it is clear that few teachers will remember the details of or 
than just a small Part of the lot. Substitutes may know in to a 
popular items among the roller charts, but especially see Wael 
School, they can hardly be expected to be acquainted with t larly, 5° 
items inherited from Previous personnel. Posters particu to date 
frequently made up by the laboratory assistant to keep en com- 
and cover items not present in the standard charts, are © 
pletely unknown to some members of the department. 


yercome 
THE PRESENT METHOD, The usual steps taken to 0 
this obstacle are: 


1. Name each chart descriptively. 
2. Number each chart. 


teachers: 
3. Mimeograph lists of the charts and distribute them to the 
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R CHARTS AND POSTERS 


and posters so that they are easily available to teachers 

charts 

Hang the ine them. , ; , 

4, who aa Teton? assistant for help in choosing a suitable poster 
nsult the 44 ‘ 

j a the new topic. 


tain amount of gocd is achieved by these steps, the 
While a cet 


es. 
procedure has many weakness 


i the required 
Mes do not necessarily supply 
, eoniusing, For example, in our department there 
details and may be con ing circulation of the heart. Two are 
‘fferent charts showing circula ; à 
aidr ich i l body circulation. The third 
duplicate versions which include genera ody ee ee 
a but more detailed and of a foreign make, while the 
a anly the heart. Some teachers prefer one; some, the ot ers. 
The titles give limited help except to a teacher with a prodigious 
memory. The usual procedure is to let the laboratory assistant use 
his judgment—although he does not teach the class. A teacher T 
remembers the difference between our chart “Bacterial Forms” an 
the one we call “Structure of Bacterial Cells” is a manly 
2) The title is often misleading. Our chart called Cyclone De- 


velopment 


” does not show the weather map illustration of a cyclone 
as some ma 


y believe, but rather a cross-sectional view of the atmo- 
phere. One labeled “Wind Belts of the World” is not a large 
utcle diagram of the winds at various latitudes, but a chart broken 
uP into small meteor 


; ological data sections including a small repro- 
duction of the above 


diagram—for which it is usually ordered. _ 
-umbering the chart may make it more easily filed and indi- 
in a lesson pl 
W 


an, but it doesn’t in any way acquaint the teacher 
“a the Product. 


i ) Anyone who has stood by while a teacher hunts through a 
ug, „Posters or roller charts—ending up with that plaintive cry, 
he js Nis isn’t the one !”—knows that no matter how conscientious 
tacher nem eve® UP and depends upon the laboratory a se aid 
Even ppa ally use what he gives them or don’t use a visual a à 
i i a teacher Manages to eke out a few minutes en Te in 
Use in Oratory to look at the chart of his choice—it is nal e 
requently a teacher will order all a aal 
e subject involved. This results in = uhat 
3) Maki “tory squad and empties the racks for the ere posters 
Sap, ig in the usual school for storing — l aids were 
"Er used j a itself, One would think that these vy rovision made 
© older schools—there is rarely any P 
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for them in the older school buildings by the architects Y, 
making them easily available to the teachers under crow i for 
tions—let us simply say it’s a difficult problem. condi, 

6) It should be pointed out that it is not the function f 
laboratory assistant to choose the chart or the poster for the Ms x 
but rather to help the teacher get a chart or poster which fits in er, 
the lesson. As a last resort, a new poster may be made. Tis k. 
time is wasted making such a new poster, only to discover that hee 
was an old one tucked away at the bottom of the heap under a 
slightly different title. This is not too surprising when you consider 
that the high rate of turnover of laboratory assistants means that 
sometimes even they don’t know all the posters. 

7) Lists of posters issued at the beginning of the term never 
include those made up during the current term—usuall 


nent to present work and free of the errors of old one 
topic. 


y most perti- 
s on the same 


A NEW METHOD. The method evolved at the Physical Science 
Department of James Madison High School has successfully elimi- 
nated a great many of the weaknesses listed. It consists of a series of 
Photographs of all charts and posters in the department. These are 
mounted in sequence on sheets of Illustrators Board. The boards 
are placed on a wall close to our daily order books where a mie 
can easily pick out the proper poster for his lesson and enter 
order at the same time. -about 
Experience indicates that the best size for these pictures ets ; 
3” x 4”. On a 30” x 40” board, about 84 pictures can A Mf photo 
No special equipment is necessary. The simplest metho eyi sunny 
graphing is to take the charts outside on a roof or P can be 
day and “shoot” them, Any camera can be used vith the chart. 
focused close enough to fill the field of the camera wi film iS used 
This is rarely less than four feet. If 116 or larger rom smaller 
excellent contact prints are obtainable. pagan tter framing: 
films to the standard size are simple, and allow ri 4 otails are n 
An interesting sidelight on this problem is that if t i is pro ably ja 
sufficiently discernible on the print, the original sta sas efid" 
as illegible to a student at the back of a classroom, r 
as a visual aid can be questioned. T the Peet 
Photographs of posters usually bear the title —— d, 
but chart photos may have to be labeled. If pr 
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CHARTS AND POSTERS 


one d by topic on the bulletin board instead of by numeri- 
may be groupe ae may be permanently mounted or placed on a 
cal sequent board by means of thumbtacks. The total initial cost 
cork uel small. As posters are made, they are Photographed 
is a at once to the collection. Duplicate charts on hand are 
'ndicated on the board. i 

This system serves to eliminate many of the weaknesses of other 
methods of listing this equipment: 

1. The teacher can rapidly scan the board and pick out specifically the 

chart or poster he wants. 
. There is no dependence on title alone as to choice of material. 
. There is no doubt as to the details of what is on the chart. 


. Photographs are always there to be examined, even thou 
may be in use at the time. 

. There is no hunting through racks or stacks, 
and rolling charts for examination. 


. The laboratory assistant, when consul 
out suggested charts to a t 
trate his topic. 


7, The board list includes ‘everything made during the current term and is 
easily kept up to date. 


The photo board used durin 
om in 


Ja & b> 


gh the originals 


qr 


and no chores of unrolling 


c=.) 


ted, can quickly and easily point 
eacher, who can then choose the best to illus- 


g the last term in a rough experimental 
acl ake te Science Department included charts for gen- 
Tom the newer n n he as a decided decrease in inquiries about charts 
the a Sa ers. More charts were in use. When questioned, 
material an ea cen needed only a moment to suggest suitable 
een lying snow it to the teacher. In a few cases charts which 
requested 5 around unused for a long time were “unearthed 
` “avorab] y teachers, New posters went into immediate general 
d € comments were received both from teachers in the 
td duri ros Several first assistants who noticed this educa- 
Stems efull & chance visits to the school. In general, the system 
Wainteg ad ‘© fulfill its function of keeping the teachers ac- 
h Writ "o er Charts and posters as visual aids. 
tant, wh ET Wishes to thank Mr. G K laboratory assis- 
Uefa _ © aided cone: ir. George Kapp, ot eth 
«Ll suggest “nsiderably in the photographic work and w 
Mr. Bernard Jaffe, Chairman of the Physical 


p owe > 
taning rtment, who encourage d th e pro j ect and saw to its 


HA i 
M Brest ay James Madison High School 
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HIGH Poy NTS 
AN AUDITORY AID FOR THE TEACHER 
There is a growing interest and appreciation of 
for instruction and guidance in business subjects, However ual aids 
has come to my notice in this realm that is of direct hel nothing 
teacher in her clerical or administrative duties. E 0 tie 
The teachers of our department have just tried out a simpl 
useful device to increase efficiency and to cut down the dult but 
marking shorthand and typewriting Regents examinations, Thea 
could very well be extended to the marking of formal transcri ST 
tests in committee or alone. Eon 
The Combination Shorthand, Typewriting, and Transcription Re- 
gents examination consists of four letters of 120 words each, in 
addition to the inside address. In a committee of eight markers aid 
one reader, for every one hundred answer papers, each letter would 
have to be read about twelve times, or a total of fifty readings for 
all the letters. The time of one teacher is devoted entirely to reading. 
The readings may vary in speed, volume, pitch. Constant repetition 
becomes tiresome and may easily result in faulty reading. Where 


teachers take turns in reading, the change of voice is an added 
distraction. 


For a tried solution of this problem, the following are needed: 
one ten-inch, blank, unbreakable, phonograph recording disc, the = 
of a sound recorder, and a phonograph (preferably electrically 
operated). 

Record each letter at the rate of about eighty words a minute, mn 
letters on each side of the disc. Leave a gap of about a quarter of an 
inch between letters so that it will be easy to see where the aie 
letter begins. Before dictating the letters, read them aloud for Ja 
tice. Record any options or deviations in paragraphing oF i 
tion and any special instructions or notations. When ai tter is 
adjust controls for volume and speed. Whether or not an * 11 the 
played over again until it has been marked to completion le 0 
test papers, it is desirable to leave a space between the recor oments 
successive letters, as the examiner will wish to pause 4 ew 

to get ready for the next reading. letters until 

It is suggested that a test recording be made of a tew e 
the teacher has accustomed himself to even, smooth sap rate of 

While eighty words a minute may seem to be a * "ls the 
reading for marking purposes, unhurried reading ike fico 
aminers to proofread carefully. If a test paper is past 
76 
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me , ; 
gooKs low rate will enable the examiner to catch up with the 
to mark, the sto ause to indicate several errors. Of course, the 
reading pr Ti to stop to examine a paper more carefully will 
teacher WhO copy of the dictation before him. 
ha Sed who used this method of marking a set of shorthand 
kp ers recently were unanimous in their approval. One 
teacher pointed out that the recorded reading was an effective “con- 
en” 
io tela the “phonographic” method of marking can be used 
effectively in language tests where long passages are dictated, and 
in typing tests involving the continuous copy of test material. Other 
uses in the teaching of shorthand transcription will readily Suggest 
themselves; for example, the playing back of a series of recorded 
letters would free the teacher for more concentrated attention to the 
supervision of the pupils’ note taking. 


JosePH SATIN , Franklin K. Lane High School 


Books 


uages in American Education: Report of the Four- 
gn Language Conference held at the School of Educa- 
niversity, November 15, 1947, Edited by H. Alpern and 


The Place of Foreign Lang 
teenth Annual Forei 
tion, New York U 
= L Katsh 

east ~ hy ae not yet been recognized as everybody's business it is at 

say. We have about which anybody who is somebody may have something to 
ticipants in Meee for instance, the growing tendency to include as par- 
not educato program of educational conferences educated persons who are 


guage nj m= aer are leaders in other fields of activity. The foreign 
ead of the hi which is directed annually by Professor Henri C, Olinger, 
of Educat 


ion a e of Foreign Languages and Literatures in the School 
tepo € place of Bet York University, featured six such persons, Their views 


has pan languages in American education may be found in the 

orothy Dun posi been published, ae 

bil; SPeakin var Bromley, distinguished journalist, went on record in rea 
llity g Boei, am rather than the reading aim. She stressed also the desira 
lame United Nave lar experiences in our cosmopolitan centre where we now 
Ages, fe) 


ns as well as other opportunities to hear and use foreign 
k 

taut $ olan » business specialist for the United States — 
Ught Som ke “Sized the service rendered by the bright young men W “s iy 

and Ot their the world’s most dificult languages during = ie waite 

fy “Conomic WW edge guaranteed our security and advance OUT ie 
admissig *Perations. Mr, Nolan told also of the language requirem 

^ to our new Foreign Service. 
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New York City public schools. From a diversity of 
ne = conference participants, who were non-educators, found that 
ers, langua vate s on other and with their listeners, who were teach- 
esse eka alists, Principals and educational administrators. Indeed the 

ence of the entire discussion had been stated in simple terms in the address 
of welcome made by D 


ean Rosecrance when he expressed his thoughts in words 
very much like these: 


I wonder whether the word ‘foreign’ isn’t a little out of place these ays 


Would it not be better to speak of ‘World Languages’, and to stress our inter 
national understandi 


ng, rather than the fact of national differences?” 
RENEE J. FULTON | 


The American College Dictionary, Edited by Clarence L. Barnhart. pe 
and Brothers, New York and London, 1432 pages. $5.00 2, tem thot 
Stoutly constructed, and printed in large, easily read type, this 15 4 “the 

oughly usable and modern dictionary. Its editors’ claim to have inclu rid Wat 

latest record of current usage made by any dictionary staff since i 

II,” appears to be borne out by SNAFU (adj. v.), JIVE i Jess 17 

SOCKS (N.), and SCROUNGE (v. t, v. i.) admitted as more ° 

Spectable members of the general vocabulary. Place na™ 
In plan, the American College Dictionary is sensibly simple. | in the 

foreign words and phrases, and biographical entries are all E x 

general vocabulary. The only appendix is a separate listing © 
Universities in the United States, 
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concise and authoritative. Synonyms and antonyms are 
rhe definitions ATS her light on the meaning, or meanings, of entry words 
prided to row It is claimed that 355 authorities and specialists collabo- 
P frequency. s making the American College Dictionary “the first 
on a a prepared by a staff larger than is usually assembled 
ridged dPR dictionary.” 
a unabridged pean, Senidil by the adoption of the inverted e, the 
e EN symbol for unstressed vowels. Good American usage 
International d employed, and variations “common in extensive regions . . . or 
is the sam — of people” are recorded. This reviewer is relieved to find, 
oo be w can safely talk about an exqutsite syringe if he wants to. 
Frank KEGEL 


From Dreyfus to Petain—The Struggle of a Republic. By Wilhelm Herzog. 
Creative Age Press. New York, 1947. $3.50 
This book purports to be an analysis of “the eternal, latent hostility be- 
tween military and civil authority, between monarchists and republicans, between 
Jesuits and Freemasons, between the old, reactionary France and the descen- 
dants of the revolutionaries and atheists who had once proclaimed the rights 
of man.” Actually, with the exception of the last chapter, it is a consideration 


of the famous Dreyfus Affair in all its ramifications, presented through a series 
of sketches of the 


a moving forces and the dynamic personalities involved. 
? erzog’s analysis makes interesting reading, even though he presents little 
waich has not already been disclosed. 


The eet oi on the Dreyfus case have still not been made available. 
eral S ot the French General Staff are still “secret”; those of the German 
laff have “disappeared.” 


Ca . 
th itary a ss who at first was believed guilty of betraying 
Stood the toader Senificane by his most ardent defenders, never fully under- 
e from a Wee Ce and the deeper implications of the Dreyfus case. 
emed with a su y Jewish industrialist family, and was primarily con- 
matkedly from ice a at military career. His mental world did not differ 
m ajor Esterhazy. : 1s brother-officers and accusers. 
a ted his ina sean . © actual culprit, was an unprincipled rogue who supple- 
does Rin “Very probably ¢ Pay by gambling, blackmailing, and espionage 
in ea Indicate igi for both Sides as spy and counterspy.” The author 
to real Prior to the nde Or not antisemitism was part of the major’s stock 
Broteni Suspicion ctment of Dreyfus, but Esterhazy was shrewd enough 
>n, h ce his a = direct ed against a Jew would afford him his greatest 
tili pd D Save alliance with the violent antisemites. 
his ney Straten | Ounder of the National Antisemitic League of ci 
SPaper Libre P tactics almost half a century before Hitler. Throug 
Grote, he succeeded in spreading antisemitic poison in 
R Jew a one the army, the monarchists, and the conservatives, ie 
The i tubli, venient scapegoat for their grievances against the Thir 
G 
Some Staff was officered by monarchists, and hippo 
"Spies, Tt turned a deaf ear to the pleas of the Dreytu 
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SS SSS. I 
ards not merely because of its antisemitic leanings, but kenir: 
a major scandal might ensue which would—and finally did it fea 
military organization and expose its incompetence. rock itg entire 
Colonel Picquart, chief of the French espionage division E 
of Esterhazy’s guilt as a result of papers delivered to him be a i Convince 
charwoman in the German Embassy. He made known this disce nterspy a 
superiors, who soon relieved him of his duties on the General Sh to his 
Indifferent to his own fate, and scornful of compromis 4 
poused the cause of Dreyfus when it s 


e, Emile Z 
eemed hopeless. His polemics = s 
J’Accuse and Truth Is on the March!, made him “the > Notably 


r n a conscience of ; 
for a short while,” but it brought him an indictment f mankind 


| oe or criminal libel, and a 
fine and a year’s imprisonment, which he reluctantly evaded only by a hurried 
flight to England. 


Although this volume is replete with many valuable insights about these 
and other important characters involved—Jaurés, Lazare, Clemenceau, Scheurer. 
Kestner, Anatole France, General Boisdeffre, Colonel Paty de Clam, and 
Colonel Henry—several serious shortcomings should also be noted. 

The book is not well organized, and as a study of the Dreyfus episode it 
is lacking in clarity. Its topical treatment fails to provide a clear chronological 
picture of what actually happened. Because of this method of presentation, 
there is an endless repetition of incidents and events. Although a detailed bibli- 
ography is appended, the text itself is not documented. j 

Herzog’s last chapter on the Pétain regime and its aftermath, in which 
Pétain becomes the reincarnation of all anti-Dreyfusards, might well have been 
omitted. The author himself has given the best reason for this. Comes 
on the Dreyfus case in the preface, he declares, “Thirty years had to pas 


s this 
before the main part of the documents came to light and cleared up 
momentous and mysterious Affair.” 


Although the guilt of Pétain and Laval as Nazi collaborators g 
clearly established, much still remains to be uncovered before it cannot be 
definitively about them. As for De Gaulle, his significance oo ails 
determined at this time. In describing the fall of France, the to Colon 
De Gaulle as “the audacious standard bearer,” and likens him i 


PINTS [aay 1 


O 

° his $ 

i ft. pata 

Picquart for his daring exposé of the French ae a on the road . Ol nis 
epilogue, Herzog concludes that De Gaulle is following = Communists) y 

reaction, and that the struggle between “Moscow” (the 


‘ dju z 
coming 4 
“Rome” (the De Gaullists) “will be the dress rehearsal for the 


at master s 

ment or conflagration between the two ideological aoe 2 problem. y lune 1948 
world today.” This is questionable, even as a statement mut hope fof i 
implication, moreover, Herzog does not seem to hold ap d States. ‘al 
democratic forces at work in France, Britain, and the pe y of the a 

On the whole, despite its shortcomings, teachers, ha et sie de $ 
studies, will find the book useful in supplementing oer volume va and 
political life during a notable epoch. Unfortunately, ~ extremely 3 
recommended for high school students, who, except for understan 
intelligent few, will find it too complex and difficult to 

WILLIAM Isaacs 
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e Selection and Training of 
Future Scientists 


pAUL F. BRANDWEIN | 

Forest Hills High 5c = , 

. «tation is a race between education and catastrophe.— 

Our civi H. G. Wells. 
iina justify special concern with the education of future 
4 a Such an education should start early, should be continu- 

PE assure us a constant flow of science-talented youth. 
th teacher in graduate school grumbles about undergraduate train- 
ing; the college teacher grumbles about training in the high schools, 
The link between undergraduate and graduate school is easily dis- 
cemible; that between high school and college is obscure. Nonethe- 
less, it is real; it is important and has played a significant role in 
the past in the training of our scientists. Dr. Bush’s provocative 
report, Science, the Endless Frontier, clearly recognizes the part high 
schools must play in such training. 
lt is my purpose here to describe the preliminary work done in the 
training of “future” scientists in the Forest Hills High School, 
pa espis students with varied gifts, opportunities, and economic 
kiem i earl Training Method, together with other 
youth in hig i . fect qn predicting and selecting science-talented 
vith one Readies s. The fact that this article will concern itself 
taining emeh ropes useful in discovering, encouraging, and 
lence work akar nF students should not lead us to think that 
0 €xtend into the aa igh school. Science programs are beginning 
Willing, our Giron ieee school. Soon, the gods of the budget 
Years of their iii. a closely knit science education during 
scientists af par : 1¢-school training. The effects on science 
deg this time, ee aes are not difficult to envisage. 
ding Personality, ae science-talented student is not a clearly 
ait i Merely of a aca such an individual exist ? Or are we 
mly ș 0 Work wi an ent who combines high intelligence and an 
her 1 ree not s oe) and initiative which sets him a 
i seie, ent in art me ind—from his fellows? In other = - 
} Portan S? ile thi sent ‘in music. Is there also a special ta gei 
ali Be We neg no S question is exceedingly interesting and im 


ion . > 
EpuCA concern ourselves with it here. 


z . HE êp ‘ 
The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in T Martel by 
which is on file in libraries. 1947 


Sy 43 
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s SSion from Tue Scientiric MontHty, Vol. LXIV, No. 3, 
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a HIGH POINT 

This article will deal with those stud 
is such that they will perhaps increase 
its boundaries—in short, with the futu 
phrase “future research scientist” does n 


ol MMe, 1949 
ents whose Work i | 


. x n . 
its techniques bal SCleneg 


Te research Scientist T 


| ature 1 es ey fina fester 
is a tentative, still unreliable, designation of a student who nt it 
tinguish himself in science. May di 


THE ENTERING CLASS. Let us foll 
class of approximately 350 students at the 
All of them take a course in general scie 
understanding of the common phenomen 
problems of life and living toward whi 
of natural resources, use of energy f 
getting along with other men, and the c 
step in selecting and training the emb 
Careful scrutiny is exercised. The 
any signs of distinguishing themselves in science is noted during 
the first few months. Attention is given not only to those whose 
grades are high, but also to those whose grades are low but who 
show an ability to work with their hands—those who may have a 
“hobby” interest in science. These first distinctions are vague, and 
we would have them so. For our purpose is to give each stude . 
the environment to make the utmost use of his gifts and ae 
At the end of the first term, those who have shown an sheer to 
well as an ability to work in science are given an opponi i a 
work in our laboratories during their free periods — var T 
and after school. Those who are interested generally a bility- 
opportunity. Those who are not interested but who m are per” 
as shown by their work in class—are invited to work. d into a suit- 
mitted to select their field of work or they may be guide 


fol- 
include the 
able field. Some of the activities they may choose inc 
lowing: 


OW an enterin 
Forest Hills 
nce. This se 
a in their en 
ch science c 


S freshman 
High School. 
eks to convey 
vironment, the 
Ontributes: use 
or doing the world’s work, 
Onquest of disease. The first 
ryo scientist occurs here. 

Progress of students who show 


ics, or biolog” g 
1, Preparing teaching materials in chemistry, me of living * 
2. Maintaining a large school museum of a wide V Éi 
preserved specimens. c ia Feld of special Mga 
3. Assisting a specific science teacher in his - useful in DIO” as 
4. Maintaining a vivarium of forms particularly amma 
work, Thus students learn to maintain insects and ™ 
cultures of the common protozoa and algae. 
5. Science work in a variety of activities such as 


: sao clubs. 
and the Chemistry, Physics, Biology, or Engineering 


S 


š ou 
The See nce pel? 





CIENTIST S$ 


S 
TRAINING for the Science Broadcast Club or draw and make 
paia ote Club. The Weather Bureau, the Agassiz Nature 
; — Curators, the Science Projects, the Cancer Committee, 
Club, the il on Health, and the Laboratory Technicians’ Club offer 
the Youth Counc : 


other opportunities. 


-club program is broad, purposely so in order to attract and hold 
This € : 
those interested in science. 


THE SECOND TERM. During the second term this program of 


guidance continues. The result is that many good students enter into 
so-called extracurricular science work. It is our belief that this work 
is not extracurricular but should and must be an integral part of 
school work in any science training program. Our students go on 
toa second year of science work. (This is, for the vast majority of 
students, a course in biology.) There are many factors responsible 
for this. Two not inconsiderable ones are the sympathetic viewpoint 
toward science of the administrative officers and the guidance depart- 


ment of the school and the favored economic position, in general, of 
the student body. Bu 


si t we also feel that the wide program of science 
activity offered is in itself a factor. 


SELECTION BEGINS. 
of students for S 


i In the second year of science, selection 
pecial scie 
€ first term of 


À nce training begins. Toward the end of 
ing score hen Students are selected on the basis of L.Q., 
“So-called Bi | grades in the first three terms of science, to enter 
> 08y Honor class or classes, depending on the number 
eg ; a of entering students, some 40 to 60 find them- 
` group. Those Students whose programming difficulties 


them to enter the class are nevertheless given 
ar work, 


n OF simil 
era 

Amon r Students 
8taduat; m are th 


be tous Class, 


Of the highest caliber are found in this class. 
© Students who are in the first quartile of their 


. €fularly, the first 10 in scholastic standing are 
nor class, 


N “ad in this 


Vera] 
Th Pur O 
s ae me, cs are served by having these students in one yes 
Ce i : n 
“a terial T “rent course of greater difficulty, of more 


° j e a 
es hee its soci 7 ote Ca 


pable of a high appreciation of scientific 
ations. They are given work which err 
h efficiency in the laboratory and field. 


7 


M to Ocia implic 
velop hig 
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C P 
More important than these, perhaps, is 
spent in personal guidance so that the op 
of entering science are opened to them. The net 
important preliminary step. Every student from this 
third year of science, and approximately 96 percent 
a fourth year, continuing with physics and then chemi 
mately 40 percent of these will take a fifth year of 
RESPONSIBILITIES. It should not be assumed that these ar 
the only students who enter upon further work in science, Our in 
sponsibilities in science education are twofold: 

1. We are responsible for a Program of 


attempts to give those who will not become ex 
understandings, skills, and appreciations that wil 
closely with those who will become, or are, experts, This program must 
also, we feel, have special and practical application to the problems of 


living, so that the student sees scientific methods at work in solving his 
personal and community problems. 


2. We are responsible for a program of special education. This 
attempts to select and give special training to those who may become our 


Scientists of the future. 

Thus, while practically 70 to 75 percent of our student body $ 
2,800 are taking science work each term (many of them m y 
years of science), approximately 200 to 240 students (from 


“4 this special 
60 are selected each term after the second year) are in this spt 
science program, 


rs [ June, 
that Considerah 
Portunities and 


1943) 
le time iş 
advantage, 
result is a 
class <4 
of them take 
stry, Approx}. 
Science, 


general education. This 
perts in science the basic 
1 enable them to cooperate 


cial 
BALANCE. But other aspects of the education of eon 
science students are emphasized. They are urged to ee lls: e 
ing in mathematics, social studies, music, art, and pe effect of 
relation of the scientist to his socio-economic milieu, 
science on society, is stressed at every point. 
Thus, of 350 entering students, approximately 40 to 


re we 
s. Are! 

e a . °. student 

the honor classification and become special science 


udents W 


justified in making this selection? We have priiis a on p 
scholastic averages of 80 and 85 to enter this pae ae et 
them the same training. The student with a spec! ogardle a 
radio or the collection of insects is also selected, 1 ‘tt g 


fr data. We = oe i 
grades. Whether we are justified depends on als in colle jate 


rtun! 


nd 
show 

from the future achievements of these sane t 

Postcollegiate work. Every student is given t 








TS 
G SCIENTIS = 
qpAININ d to avail himself of special training, but we have found 
his ability z have an average grade of 90 or over are able to take 
that OS ine of the type of training to be described below. 
the best a 


PORTUNITIES. The students selected each term are given the 
OP 


opp pena al in some “original” research work on the high-school level. 

aan Ste is under the close guidance and observation of a teacher. 
(This work will be described briefly later.) . 

2. Learn the expert use and operation of laboratory equipment of all 
types (analytical balance, microscope, electric oven, autoclave, etc.). 

3, Learn laboratory techniques (histological, bacteriological, tech- 
niques of analytical chemistry, work with glass, etc.) 

4. Gain special skills in shopwork, including handling of common 
materials, wood, metal, etc. 


5. Read representative college texts in biology, physics, and chemistry. 
6. Take adequate training in mathematics. 


7. Prepare exhibits of their work for demonstration before other 
students at science fairs or local exhibitions. 
8. Prepare reports of their work (in their senior 
the school science journal or for other journals, 
M sure in seminar activity at regular meetings of the Forest Hills 
l ere cience and Mathematics Honor Society. Students who have 
hinh ee mn in science are eligible for election to the society. 
to submit their oa ne best reports of their work will in turn be invited 
Ssociation of Bick ats Biology Congr = sponsored by the New York 
sored by the nt ied eachcrs or to exhibit it at the Science Fair spon- 
. Engage in thes Bee os Teacher Associations of New York. 
Educational Foundation, ual Science Talent Search of the Westinghouse 
This į 


IS the : 
T ing sci te for what may be called the Training Method for 


lance į ier Students as opposed to the Testing Method. 
ather than “d on the observation of these students at work 


on : i 
5 eet Siven battery of tests. This method is in its pre- 
a lationship t development, but it is described here because of 

© problem of Staffing our science laboratories. 


year) in writing for 


ist ¢ YO. In a good many of these sgt m 

Youn “Pecially tz an see a picture of the scientist-in-embryo. An 
bene STs, Her ue of the research activity engaged in by these 
tt me No soluti p Student faces a problem he has never faced 
Nore e lon is available in textbooks, and it may take two 
rk to reach even a tentative conclusion. For 
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S 
instance: Do zygospores of Rhizopus nigricans germ 
textbooks figure such germination. Several of Our sty 
such evidence on the basis of fine investigation, They 
clusions supported by authorities in the field. 
take in the food vacuoles of different Protozoa? Wh oe digestion 
chaos appear to have only a regional distribution ? What : = Chaos 
fluence sporting in species of Coleus? What effect does hen 
produced by Tribolium confusum have on other insects T 5 
work includes a study of the embryology of Physa ieee 
Cecropia and other insects, development in vitro 8 E 5 
embryos, studies on a modified method useful in the ne i 
silver in photography, the structure of soils in the Vicinity of le 
studies on aberrant electrostatic effects, and others. There js ü 
doubt in my mind as I have observed these young pe 
that they go through the operations of the scientist at 


inate? A 
find thei 
How long d 


T Con. 


ople at work 
work, 


WORK AND GROWTH. As they work, they grow. They make 
the scientist’s methods of thought their own—at least in regard to 
the problem at hand. And perhaps it is not astonishing to find that 
they feel that these methods hold much promise for use in investigat- 
ing social as well as natural phenomena. Is this naiveté? Is it just 
the commonplace rashness or idealism of youth ? 5 

This early training and emphasis in the social responsibilities n 
scientists is of the utmost importance. These boys and girls are As 
Plastic. Perhaps if we train our students in high school and ene 
to see themselves as citizens first and specialists later, we sh ae 
have the situation which Dean Harry J. Carman describes 19 in 
terms: “In public life we are ruled by scientific ignoramuses, “adi 
the scientific laboratory we have, for the most part, poe rime 
social illiterates.” The elimination of this state of affairs isa P 
objective of our program of general and special oe young” 

In the second year of high school we have, then, 40 to eriod of 
sters who are ready and willing to embark on an exten m im ourc? 
work. They are given laboratory space. They must f yipment— 
material, plan experiments, order materials, construct = the 
in short, over a period of two years, carry out 1n ee to advise 
methods which serve the scientist. Their teachers are mt nt 
them, but advice is forthcoming only when the Pe icativ’ 
is worthy of consideration by the sponsor and 1s oS the c25° 
laziness, poor thinking, or poor working method. 


10 





G SCIENTISTS _—— 


pAININ whe student is given whatever guidance is advisable and 
re 

He back to his work. 
u 

ROP OUTS. During the two-year period, many 
CAUSES aE of the work. Some find that athletics and social 
poe en important to them than science; others are not 
events 


d—through lack of even the simplest manual skills—to carry on 
i ork: still others lack originality. A few are lacking in hon- 
ye j gense of responsibility and are advised by the sponsor to 
cek other work, but only after failure has attended many attempts 
to produce desirable changes in attitude by methods at our disposal. 
And, of course, there are those who cannot learn to work with others. 
Again, we have never released any of these until attempts have been 
made to make desirable changes, and in some instances we have 


retained these youngsters till the bitter end—especially when their 
basic qualities have warranted it. 


FUTURE SCIENTIST 
hatter half of the senior 
who have participated in 
From these 10 senior 
“nors who, we believe 
4 are given a sor 


S. In any event, by the beginning of the 
year we have perhaps 10 boys and girls 
most of the 10 activities previously listed. 
Special science students, come the 3 or 4 
may be scientists of the future. These 3 or 
ae placed in a ao training in their senior year. They 
Scientists at work Por i college, or research laboratories to assist 
"college and ind or this we are grateful to the many individuals 
heir time ii ustrial laboratories who have given generously of 
vinning lnie Bee These students distinguish themselves by 
batt in the various activities sponsored by different 


E 
‘ng old ee ORD. Forest Hills High School is now five 
stud a us 4 Tin ruary 1945, when the first class which had 
vho pS Whom we "S Was graduated, this program has yielded 13 
Nate] Ve the abilit consider to have promise as research scientists, 
ed 0 student necessary to contribute to science. But approxi- 
bing at these S have been given similar training. While we 
Meat these 2 yc OF the caliber to make research scientists, we 
= Success T also enter the scientific field and achieve a 


ve do not predict the same kind of success 
ll 
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for them as for the 13 but we shall check our predict: | ga 
the actuality. CHons against 
These 13 have won a good many honors. Seven 
the Westinghouse Science Talent Search, 3 
ists; 3 have won the Gold Award for work 
Congress in New York. They graduated 
respective classes. 
A rating scale is in the process of bein 


g developed which w; 
refined in further testing. This scale has considerable i 7 
from our point of view. The items selected for rating are scholar. 


ship (as determined by scholastic average), manual skill, Originality 
responsibility, honesty, capacity for work, and ability to work with 
others. We are also developing “paper-and-pencil” 


x j tests that seem 
to be promising. With these, we may be able to predict success in 
science. 


of them 
Placed ; 
among the first 40 ie 


presented at the p; 
A olo 
in the top 20 of the, 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SCIENTISTS. On the basis of our 
preliminary observations, it is obvious that high I.Q. alone, or high 
scholastic average, does not guarantee success in science. Our pre- 
liminary observations indicate an approximate lower limit in I.Q. 
of 125-130 (Otis) for the achievements (honors) which these 
13 accomplish. ge 
Also, it is our very tentative view that the high-school les 
science (the collector of insects, etc.) who does not have wi 
general ability may make a good technician but may not ee y 
search contributions of high caliber. This conclusion, of T ' 
depends on a close check against the future activities o bhy 
number of hobbyists and a good number of our well-roun a more 
dents. Five to ten years from now we shall be able to make 
reliable statement. ristics of 
We may draw a very rough sketch of certain rera ject © 
this “future” scientist. It must be emphasized that this 18 _ whose 
change depending on further observations. He has cine p 0 5-16 
lower limit is about 125-130, an approximate reading SC° ithin th? 


wl 
(9), and a remarkable capacity to work and learn. He 1s jf in 


Me imse 
upper 10 of his graduating class. He distinguishes rm ener 
caliber of his work by winning honors. He a js CO ae 
ability. His scholarship shows few weak spots; 4° 


Usually: 


in mathematics and languages as well as in science 
shows high manual skill and inventiveness. 
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ENTIST 
RAINING SCI od or poor economic background and of native 
e may be lan In general, he shows high social consciousness 
or foreign ae the relationship of science to society. He believes 
and is ready = science can be used for the good of society. He is 
pra wr to turn into the scientist or any variant thereof. But 
good soa an he needs nurture. Shall we waste him? 
pr moor’ Then he may not go to college. If he does go, will 
he be lost in the shuffling and reshuffling of thousands of college 
freshmen? Or will there be close cooperation between college and 
high school to make the most of his ability ? Or should he be treated 
like any other student—left to take his chances, so to speak? 


COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM NEEDED. We feel that there _ 


should be a comprehensive program throughout the United States 
that will stimulate and maintain the best science teaching in the high 
schools as well as in the colleges. This program would need funds, 


but it would also need highly improved teacher-training facilities. 
There should be a carefully planned program (a national founda- 
ton, Perhaps) to select science-talented students and subsidize their 
traning, Again this Calls 


for funds, but it also calls for the develop- 
ment of selecting devices, 


cence Tal The experiences of the Westinghouse 
5 aent Search, of special high schools (such as the Bronx 
en School of Science in 


New York i f 
fathers throughout the a ork), as well as the experience o 


kiat ae '€ country, need to be examined. 
steady f at science look to its sources. These are: first, a 
y llow of the highes 


€ facilities to trai En type of young men and women; second, 

Perately the te e n them. And, most important, we need—des- 

“lentists 3 n who have the training to develop the future 

Ment of those - United States, Science must look to the develop- 
who are its mainspring and hope. 


CNOC 


AUGURS’ PAY 


he Romans paid their college of augurs, but 
€ to have faith in their auguries, they must 


rt those gifted persons as befitted their impor- 
to the state. 


a | 
if ine Not know idal 
have take ated the een 
tance “n care to su p 
and their i 
n 


—Jacques Barzun in Teacher in America 
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The Problem of Teaching Gramm 
MARVIN MAGALANER = 
College of the City of New York 


A lull has settled over the controversial issues iny lyed : 
teaching of social studies and history; once more the te “i 
grammar is in the spotlight. The English Appraisal co E of 
the Board of Education, through its secretary, Mis ae of 
Nolan, has prepared a provocative report on the deficience oe 
present system and the possibilities of improvement, The Boas 
Examiners, recognizing the immediacy of the Problem in i 
asked the latest crop of applicants for licenses to teach English i 
high schools to write an essay along lines suggested by the u 
mittee’s report. Everybody wan 


ts to say something on the topic— 
perhaps because English, unlike most of the subjects in the curri- 
culum, is an indispensable tool whose usefulness to every person 


does not end with the last day of formal schooling. 


RISING CRITICISM. Most insistent, perhaps, has been the com- 
plaint of college teachers of English, honorable but timid souls who 
quail semi-annually before the onrush of eager high school gradu- 
ates entering Freshman English I. Lately, the crescendo of critr 
cism has risen. The College Conference on English in the Central 
Atlantic States and the New York Council of College Teachers of 
English have thought the question important enough to rate 3 
special “Statement” in which the two bodies “express pr 
concern with the proper teaching of English in the high schools, more 
call for “some method by which . . . students can be given in 
thorough training in English than they are now = ae see told 
grammar, spelling, vocabulary, and composition. . - - high school 
too that business men are not happy with the way ad = and in 
graduates are using their native language, both in ae some 
writing, while on the job. The implication seems to i done 1 
body ought to do something which is at present not r- > do is not 
our schools by the English teachers—but just what not 2 
specified. There is the further implication, implicit Yor teacher 
verbalized, that there is a definite policy to which New ent of gan 
of English, as a group, adhere in their classroom m = 
` mar—a general wrongness of approach or ne are intimate’ 
changed for the better by decree. But to those W a and 
acquainted with the work in English in the high 5 
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daily come in contact with the living products of a four 
ai 


those who chool course in English, generalizations do not come 


ar high S 
quite 50 easily. 


UNIFORM BACKGROUND. One similarity which all of 
pman English classes at City College display is lack of uni- 
n raa grammatical background. It is not a difference in intelli- 
‘in 4 aptitude which stands out; the students are almost without 
si drawn from the “superior” brackets of the high school 
graduating classes. They all have good minds, and, except for an 
occasional English major in each group, they come to the English 
dass with no serious love for, or aversion to, the subject. Yet in 
the first few exploratory lessons of the term, and before any new 
grammatical facts are presented or assigned, it is obvious that I 
am dealing with a group which is anything but homogeneous in its 
familiarity with grammar. While half of the class glibly identifies 
adverbial objectives and retained objects, the other half staggers 
across a darkling plain, mumbling sheepishly, “I always thought that 
ree a verb.” I want to emphasize again that this is not a case 
o the bright and the dull Student. I want to make clear that by the 


‘nd of the term in College English, the “poor” section of the class 
may have overtaken, 


want to and even have surpassed, the “superior” clique. 
sem make the point that the class is split at the start of the 
ester because SO 


Enol: me of its members have had one high school 
gish background and some another. ‘ 


mis it Dee ARY, This lack of uniformity is not surprising, 
“etlooked b ny a, bad thing. Teachers are people—a fact often 
Persona] feelin = long out of school—and as such they are subject 
sea er lack; ngs and private preferences, even in the classroom. 
' them, wine them is a cold automaton ; a teacher who is guided 
atin n limits of course, must deal with the problem of 
= 0 “Dut Lire ung to his class those materials which he is best 
wld, or do sý R is is not to say that the individual instructor 
baited, e 7 decide what the course of study is to be. He 1S 
Kroom t 7 “achers know only too well, to the textbooks in the 
Pera fr > the Syllabus fo thi th ; But within the 
Just amew r this or that term. pe 
how edk Ork of the course, it is very often up to the tea 

“PProach grammar or vocabulary or usage, whether 


1S 
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; i ‘ » 1948) 
he shall stress mechanical drill or the vagaries of elementa A 
tics, diagramming of sentences, or presentation of oral book ning 
DEPARTMENTS VARY. And just as individual Engli 
have considerable leeway in slanting their subject, so dep 
English vary in their approach to grammar, the chai 
principal or the kind of student body often setting the 
situation probably explains why students who come to my dl 
: i . ass 
from one high school almost invariably do better at first, show more 
intense grammatical preparation, than do equally intelligent people 
from another school in which the teacher or the department placed 
emphasis on a different, and perhaps just as important, topic. The 
English Appraisal Committee frankly admits that “as teachers of 
English . . . we are not agreed . . . on the selection of those items 
which . . . will contribute to the development of the child’s under- 
standing... .” The Committee very cogently points out also that no 
one method or single course can be successful with all the children. 
What I am getting at is that it is foolish to talk, as people outside the 
high schools often do, of abandoning the present “system” in favor of 
a “new method,” a panacea for all our ills. We do not have any 
one “system” to abandon. Assuming that this is indeed the case, 
, one may well ask where that leaves the English teacher in respect to 
his critics, and, more significantly, where that leaves those students 
who do not know, after graduation, how to write and speak their 
language satisfactorily. 


sh teacher; 
artments of 
rman or the 
tone, Such a 


QUALITY NOT QUANTITY. The answer, it seems to p is 
first to determine the kind of course or courses which ee 4 fa 
need to fit them for effective living—an objective al Srby, 
beyond the classroom testing situation. It doesn’t matter dangling 
in this connection, whether the decision is made to : ea ne const 
participles in sixth or seventh term English. The spirit 0 riticis™s 
and the quality of the approach are what count. Blustering “ «more 
from well-meaning laymen who demand that teachers os courses 
grammar” appear to me foolish. The trouble with our Eng aches of 
is not quantitative but qualitative. Very probably tw° . on dat 
English who spend the same number of minutes each a ycces’ 
gling constructions may achieve startlingly different resu : me Of 
or failure in putting over the lesson depends not on © ap ching 2? 


tea 
the number of sentences parsed—but on whether the 
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G GRAMMAR 
TEA eeds of the class. Apparently, the Committee agrees 
proa fts the pan I draw faulty inferences from the report. 

me here un e, I prefer not to say what the approach ought to 
Out of alles a seen of the teaching of English at the sec- 
pe, From what el, I am in agreement with the Committee’s state- 
nt that, in enii] what comes under the vague heading of “func- 


i | grammar” is more useful to the student and the future citizen 
tional gra 


7 1” English. 
aa r § has n decided upon, the teachers on whom 
enisi e for using it rests should be let in on the secret. 
itis one thing to work out a plan; it is quite another to transfer 
t from paper to classroom actuality. To convince teachers of its 
edcacy, a full scale campaign might well be conducted, for selling 
the teacher on the value of the approach is half the battle. One who 
experiments with a new plan because “Circular Number 342 says I 
have to” will probably convince neither herself nor, what is more 
important, her class. Conferences, demonstrations, bulletins, re- 
cords of accomplishment in experimental classes—in short, all the 
ammunition of a major engagement—might profitably be employed. 
Al the enthusiasm which goes yearly into Spring Clean-up Cam- 
Pugns or the salvage of waste paper might be channelized into this 
"w Project until the habit took hold. 
lage a necessarily mean regimentation. Teachers would 
Sian n the framework of whatever method of attack hap- 
to be selected, freedom to adapt thei chi ‘at 
0 the greater Henr. Y toa apt eir strong teaching points 
at there was 5 m. Ihe important difference, however, would 
Seneral |; Program actually working itself out along broad, 


nes j e 
tional) high Prie academic (and perhaps another in every voca- 


REORI 

= MENTA pea 

i Schoo] TION NEEDED. What this would mean to many 
om 


ea 
fae or Sen 1S probably a reorientation and, when the results 
a merely f &reater satisfaction, It would no longer be a 
ints to ee the mimeographed check list of gram- 
hoy “there” and >e taught” in third term and a checking off of 
«Pad be who-whom” as soon as the requisite number of 
To the ac allotted to them 
' ents j : . 
ling anly ag oa would probably mean, perhaps not at the time 
8 that eao ewation approached and passed, the comfortable 


ene had had the opportunity to learn, in general, 
17 
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as much as his chum who attended another high school I 
mean that some of my students would not experience the t would 
frustration which comes especially to superior pupils hee of 
of knowledge forces them to admit, “I fee] awfully dumb ak of 
class. Everybody around me seems to have had more English this 
I have. I guess they didn’t stress it in our school.” than 
I am just selfish enough to think what a uniform a 
school English would mean to the teacher of college Freshman Coni 
position. There would be little need of exploratory lessons to find 
out where the weakness lay. No longer would valuable time have 
to be spent reconciling backgrounds and reslanting mental sets. In 
the first lesson of the term, the teacher might be able to go ahead 
and teach. 


une, 1948) 


Pproach to high 


THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY 


Though every schoolboy knows the names of those great Euro- 
pean medical pioneers: Pasteur, Lister, and Jenner, how many school 
children—or adults either for that matter—know the names of William 
Beaumont, of Ephraim McDowell, and of William Procter, Jet 

—Coronet, May, 1945. 


CURRICULAR RESTLESSNESS 


There is no common understanding of what edu 
it should be. Changes in curricula and experiments are e sym 
show a restlessness, a lack of singleness of purpose, that ae 
of the vagueness of the aims. Attempts to define nit: 
educated man have been as variable as fancies permit: ity of opinion, 


s at 
cation 1S OF wh 


constant 
ptoms 


; . iversity O : 
are often a verbal exercise that leave us, amid the dive d wit ae 
It 
r cu 


n ou 


unaware as to what or where it is. The schools proce® 

activity, not knowing precisely where they are going. 

movement, we are apt to take restlessness for progr 
—H. R. Hulse, in The Illiteracy 9 


ess. ip Literal é. 





Habits and Attitudes at Lafayette 


High School 


s ZARACHOFF 
Lafayette High School 


In the continuous process of educating “all the children,” it be- 
oe us now and then to stop and see whether we are attaining 
aer is Are we realizing the basic objectives of the social studies? 
= = producing socially competent citizens? Are we inculcating 
desirable habits and attitudes ? 

Two studies have been made recently. One survey was made at 
Midwood High School, and the other at the George Washington 
Evening High School. While these surveys were being made at the 
above schools, a similar evaluation program was in progress at 
Lafayette High School under the supervision of the Chairman of 
the Social Studies Department, Mr. Alfred Nussbaum and the writer. 

Our survey was divided into two parts. Part one dealt with the 
habits of our students and part two with their attitudes. Out of a 
student body of approximately 4,500, about 800 took the test. This 
number covered about 25% of the students taking social studies. The 
= tg to twenty-four social studies classes in civics, economic 
Sips -i apsara European History (first and second terms), 

n History (first and second terms). 


The ee 
PART losanig 'S a copy of the test and the results: 
Habits 
Question Result® 
l. As R FO FN 
Part of sa ; : o 
studies mka work in this and in previous social 
0 . 
b. Do a listen to a news commentator? 39.7 57.7 2.6 
Do you list read a daily newspaper ? 74.9 23.7 14 
% Town Ha 10 the following radio program? 
b. Chicas, C Meeting 85 634 281 
€ B = Round Table t3 20.3 78.4 
d Caval on Trial 36- 349 6l5 
© Explo e of America 348 501 15.1 
f vitatis ÙS Unknown 4331 363 206 
w n to Learning 13 159 828 
ey 
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3 
4. 
5 


6. 


11. 


- Do you voluntarily read books or 


. Have you ever purchased a book, ma 


- Do you ever discuss with parents 


10. 


. Do you use the school library? 


Do you use the facilities of the Public Library? 


magazines men- 
tioned in your text or by the teachers? 


Have you a library at home that contains books in 
the field of economics, history, government, etc, ? 


gazine or pam- 
phlet related to the social studies? : 


. Have you ever attended a meeting, a lecture on a 


(outside of school)? 48 


topic in the field of social studies 
the problems dis- 
cussed in the social studies classroom? 
Do you ever discuss with your friends 
political or social problems of the day? 


Have you performed any school service (for teach- 
ers, in offices, etc.) ? 


economic, 


PART II 


pat 
KJ 


pə 


10. 
11. 


20 


Attitudes 





ZR 
40.2 
40.1 
18.4 
29.8 


14.1 


39.3 


42.6 
Yes 
87.6 


%0 
50.8 
50.4 
61.6 
58.0 
56.0 
30.6 
47.2 


51.8 


948) 


%N 
99 
95 

20.0 

122 

299 

646 
135 
5.6 


No 
124 


The following questions were to be answered True, False, or Doubtful, 


Question 


Most labor unions are rackets and should be 
abolished. . 

In all periods of history, responsibility for interna- 
tional friction could be traced to the policies and 
actions of only one country. 

Since illness is a personal matter, the government 
should never use tax money to pay part of the 
cost of medical expense of the poor. 


Women should share equally with men the right to 
public office, 


. The only sure guarantee of peace is full military 


preparedness. ag> 
We entered World War II only because a minority 


of international-minded people in the United States 


wanted to involve us in world problems. 


Those who urge labor strikes should be fired or 
imprisoned. 


. If the majority of the workers in a factory are 


union members, the others should be compelled to 
join. 


. Negroes, Japanese, Mexicans and other a 
minorities should be enrolled in special city schoo S. 
The best citizen is one who minds his own business. 


The chief value of an education is to enable a per- 
son to make money, 


Result 

%T PF 
5.0 807 
15.7 60.1 
41 907 
735 128 
27.5 540 
40 859 
11 710 
218 686 
1 

5 88. 

be 74.5 
10.0 814 


%D 


143 


242 


52 
8.7 


18.5 


10.1 


17.9 


9,6 


44 
107 


8.6 





ics of existing conditions, are interested in 
i prk ere M American democracy. i ° 
sin id have the greatest prosperity were the 
13, We we t to stop all regulations of industry. 
| be banned from sports in which 
aa the participants are white. 
se who are not fully naturalized should be de- 
e if they make any criticism of national, state, 
ity governments. 
16. =d, cleanliness is a biological trait found in 
some religious and national groups. l 
17, Parents and teachers, because they are removed in 
age from youth, do not understand the problems of 
young people, 
18. The men who established our government were per- 
fect and so change is unnecessary. 
19. Service to the school should be required for 
graduation. 


2. Only parents of school children should pay for 
the costs of our schools, 

2l. The father was born in a foreign country; there- 
fore the son can’t be a patriotic American. 

2. We should not study fascist or communistic gov- 
ee in our high schools because we do not 

e their way of life, 


he way to remain honest is t 


We should not bother about 
ance in our School 


pae 


pa 
mo 


o stay out of politics. 


teaching racial toler- 
25, 


qr 


-, . entirely too much wri 
wr 
ndia, and the Balla itten about Palestine, 


are ns in our newspapers. The 
27 If = our Problems, pap y 


% is lazy A “nemployed, Ww 
s oes not de 

Ove sery 

chim at Aen Ployees, des 

aS the ould not have the 


~ 


e may conclude that he 
e our sympathy. 
Pite the justice of their 


the right to strike inasmuch 
€lfare js involved, 


es (6) ® . 
are. Occupation in Germany and Japan 


Wastin , 
rough back to Payer S money. They should be 
Cfacin 


the United States, 

for, Time basing School property is not a 
31, r It, €cause We as taxpayers will pay 
ry, 
reparin 


ę Stud 
Y of bh 
Steat Value in histo 


€conomics, and civics is of 
& us for adult life. 


2.4 


14.8 


12.2 


24.1 
3.7 
38.2 


5.6 


14.8 
7.3 


2.7 


1.6 


5.6 
1.8 


16.6 


4.9 


4.6 


87.6 


71.2 


76.6 


58.5 
88.5 
51.0 
87.9 
98.4 
79.6 
83.5 
91.9 


90.9 


88.9 
94.2 


65.9 


86.9 


92.8 
7.2 


%D 
21.7 
21.6 


2.6 


- 14.0 


11.2 


17.4 
7.8 
10.8 
6.5 
15 
6.6 
9.2 
5.4 


7.5 


5.5 
4.0 


17.5 


8.2 


2.6 


5.2 
2l 
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HIGH Poy 
ae ies ere. NTS |) 
Question me 1948) 


Resul 
32. Our human and financial losses in. World War I g %F 


% 
and II should teach us to remain apart from the i 
rest of the world. ao 9s 
33. Teachers are worthy of salaries comparable to 4 10.7 
those earned by other professional peoples. 70.8 ] 65 
34. Americans can gain nothing from a study of the = . B9 


cultures of other peoples. 12 955 
35. Our schools are doing a good job in developing : 36 
desirable attitudes and habits. 


, 515 259 226 
36. Because they are less capable, it would be to the 


advantage of the people of Asia to be ruled as 
colonial empires. 


l 9.7 623 280 
37. Vocational training should be given to all academic 
as well as vocational students. 62.0 185 195 


The validity of this test may be questioned on the ground that it is not an 
easy task to measure such educational outcomes as pupils’ attitudes, However, 
we feel that certain definite conclusions can be drawn. 


Conclusions on Habits 


l. Many of our future citizens have not developed the good 
habit of reading a daily newspaper or of listening to a news com- 
mentator. Only about 39% of all our students listened regularly 
to a news commentator. Of our senior students only about 30% 
listened regularly to a news commentator. Only about 8% pe 
students listened regularly to the Town Hall Meeting and only abo 
1% to the Chicago Round Table. | eae: 

2. Only about 40% of our students used the school library 
public library regularly, l the 

3. 13% of our students never discussed with their parents 
problems discussed in the social studies classroom. 


4. Only about 5% regularly attended a meeting outsi 
or lecture on a topic in the field of social studies. 


de of schoo! 


weak 
rcentage 
5. Among our lower termers we find a greater Pe t 


: e 
. 3 al improv 
in these habits. However, there seems to be a eee a 
in later terms. But there appears to be a gradua 

senior students. 





T=True. 
F=False., 
D=Doubtful. 
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p ATTITUDES. 





Conclusions on Attitudes 


: obvious need for more emphasis in our social 

Ih ot vinatletion of desirable attitudes. 
ui a aie attitudes were manifested by a number of our 
2 wn | 2, 14, 1 
sadents on question 2, (6, Zn % 10, LI, 12, 14, 15.16, 22 23. 
te n only about 3% believed in banning Negroes from 

ag a higher percentage of our. students in economic geography 
a termers and usually slower) felt that Negroes should be 
banned. i 

4, Close to 15% felt that aliens should be deported if they 
criticized our government. About 12% felt that lack of cleanli- 
ness was a biological trait found in some religious or national group. 
Only 38% of our students felt that service to the school should be 
required for graduation. About 6% believed in isolationism. 


5 Only about 51% of our students felt that we were doing 
a good job in developing desirable attitudes and habits. 


6. About 10% percent of our students believed in the “White 
Man’s Burden” and in ruling the peoples of Asia in spite of our 
lessons on the evils of imperialism. 

i; Although the ab 
the students who took 
ower termers an 


undesirable attit 
Classes 


Ove percentages represented the averages of 
the test, we discovered that in most cases our 
d our slower pupils revealed a higher percentage of 
udes. For example, in our economic geography 
A tl E 7o thought that most labor unions were rackets ; 
imprisoned . at those who urged labor strikes should be fined or 
about 12% believed that all critics of existing conditions 


Were int 
ere ; 
Soationiste w "j Overthrowing American democracy; 19% were 
be 2% believed in colonial imperialism. 
certai š T 
letdow ‘ n respects, our senior students showed a surprising 
n Some of 


these questions. Close to 20% believed in 
» Whereas the average was about 10%; 9% be- 
S and other racial minorities should be enrolled 
Cols, whereas the average was about 7.59. In 


“Olonial ; 
a . 


N : erroe 
Specia] cit 


foung q > Where 


em t We expected better results from our seniors, we 
about go 0 be C 


lor th 
üd p 


isolationists ; 
/ beli ose to the average. About 6% were 1s0 

este eved that Only parents of school children should pay 
"s os our Schools; 15% believed that parents and teachers 


the Problems of young people ; about 1590 be- 
23 
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—— HIGH Poy 


lieved that not fully naturalized aliens should be d 
made any criticism of our government, national or ported 
One of the basic aims of secondary education is P a 
and civic competence. Desirable habits and attitudes velop Social 
prerequisites. We feel, therefore, that whether our Tuis attendant 
to go to college or learn a trade, they must develop pro Udents Intend 
attitudes. They must develop, according to Howard a habits and 
Education for Citizenship, “the ability to enter into ie in 
membership in a complex and dynamic group both in ae of 
and broadly social aspect.” ; political 


us (June, l 949 


if they 


Significance To Social Studies Teachers 

l. Greater stress must be placed on the incu 
and habits than on “ground-covering.” 

2; We must make a stronger drive for the engendering of so- 
cially-desirable attitudes and worthwhile habits among our lower 
termers and slower pupils. 

3. Our methods should be varied with more emphasis upon dis- 
cussion and systematic training in desirable mental habits. 

4. The development of habits and attitudes should not be con- 
sidered as concomitant learnings but rather as specific objectives of 
our daily recitations. | 

5. Education for citizenship must not be restricted to the social 
studies classroom. In order to develop liberal attitudes and a willing- 
ness on the part of our students to assume responsibilities in grovP 
living, we must encourage more active group activities within 7 
school. Secondly, every classroom must be a training ground £0 
the inculcation of socially-desirable attitudes. . of pupils 

6. The pressures of covering syllabi and of preparation © 
for Regents examinations (during the senior year) sh ya a a 

clude the continued and important task of all social studies tea 
to engender worthwhile habits and attitudes. 


Ication of attitudes 


LADENI 


RACE HATRED ot passions, 

Race hatred is the cheapest and basest of all anons foal us 
and it is the nature of hatred, as it is the nature of love, t° «bly like 
into the likeness of that which we contemplate. We grow © 


what we adore, and ignobly like what we On mer W. Russel! 
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chronology: A Blind Spot in the 
Social Studies” 


O 
FERRY Soh School 52 i 
rarest of this writer in chronology arose from the observation 
The ge percentage of his eighth-grade pupils are unable to cope 

that a 121S, 
ne "The fantastic responses elicited to such questions as “How 
vere + been since the Monroe Doctrine was first proclaimed? 
nd “About how long after World War I did the United States go 
t war again?” have occasioned doubts in the writer not only as to 
mastery by his charges of certain arithmetical skills but more so as 
to the effectiveness of their instruction in the social studies. Discus- 
sions with colleagues and supervisors on both junior and senior high 
school levels indicate that these doubts are likewise a feature of their 
day-to-day work, Their clarification is a matter of pressing im- 
portance, particularly at a time when curricular procedures in the 
social studies are undergoing earnest study and revision. 


THE NEED FOR CHRONOLOGY. Chronology is defined in 
Webster's Universal Unabridged Dictionary as “the science of ascer- 
en) “ nig! b eriod or years when past events took place and 
iale ra “ their proper order according to their dates.” That 
the tock : L gitimately a part of instruction in school history or 
iline E is evident to the classroom teacher and has long 
time of jean the outstanding authorities as axiomatic. From the 
ae odin, writing in 1583, to Egdar Wesley in 1937 and 
windings of hy: = been variously described as the guide to “the 
“rough which s yrinth,” “the eyes of history,’ and “the agency 
ocal events gain significance.” 
A GOL 
key, i ABAN, This apparently universal accepance is no 
Past one a the varying status of chronology in our schools He 
vement in : = years. Prior to the rise of the social siis 
“nt in th x ‘nited States, chronology was a principal de aa 
tn. Sanization of content in school history and was taug 
Witter Per Was prepared ; --1 Studies Com- 
Burey the Suggesti for the Junior High School Socia! gok 
i Refe on of Dr, William H. Bristow, Assistan 
tence, Research, and Statistics. 
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ly with problems in the social studies involving time rela- - 
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e el D 
in traditional memoriter fashion 
sands. The reaction to the perver 
sively a knowledge of dates came 
to the point of an almost deliberate į 


parts of the country, and as Henry Johnson puts it “ ose Certain 
things as the dates of presidential administrations rose shen such 
rank of a national disgrace.’* At the prese St to the 


nt time, “the x l 
seems to have swung back to the middle position of an 
need for cultivating the time sense within the framework of chs 

ne- 


tional, experiential learning. 


OIN TS [ June i 


to agonized, unnumbe, 948) 
in the 1920’s and S Exclu. 


. S e 
Snoring of chronology : Teme 


OUR FAILURES. The difficulties inherent i 
sense among our youth plus the lack of expe 
cedures available to teachers may be respo 
history of chronology in the curriculum and 
in this field with even the most gifted stude 
significant percentages of high school grad 
cannot date the Middle Ages and the Ci 
tionship between 1066 and feudalism, n 


of a general nature,” nor recognize the word decade, nor associate 
prominent Americans with the period of their contributions to our 
national development. What reflection do these findings cast on the 
effectiveness of instruction with the gifted and less gifted in the 
broader field of the development of our civilization? 


“ith 
The teaching of chronology presents, therefore, a problem wi 
implications that are far reaching. 


n cultivating the time 
rimentally tested pro- 
nsible for the uneven 
for the amazing failure 
nts. Surveys show that 
uates and college students 
vil War, nor see the rela- 
or interpret “time phrases 


: il en- 
In consideration of the problem presented, the we the 
deavor to survey briefly the highlights of available resear lications 
development of the time sense among children, the Pr rocedures 
thereof for the gradated teaching of chronology, the k possible 
suggested by the leading authorities, and to recomme 
avenues for further investigation. 


rch on the 
THE TIME SENSE. What are the findings of rese? 
nature of the time sense among children? 


tual 
“ a concep ex’ 
1. The development of the time sense involves learning of “extended 


. nee 
and is, of necessity, a slow process because A a 
perience” to make the appropriate abstractions an 
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ralization> 


cHRON oLoGY 





develop approximately in proportion to chronological 
. e i . : 

p the following progression: l 

m “<imultaneities” -(ex., bundling means an afternoon 


i _-Concepts = 
ages ss of 


walk). 
tinction bet 
_ Distinction j 
b lization of things to come. at = ees 
c Rea f the day’s routine and a beginning perceptio $ 
d. Awareness, s of time (probably) between the ages of four an = 
es will be served by the time—(the child) can cover the 
(ex, “Supper will } 
‘tance back home”). cue : 
aa ledge of age and the ability to distinguish between morning and 
owle l 
j afternoon at the age of six. 


ween present and immediate past. 


istingui t in negative terms at the age 
lity to distinguish past from presen 
f a th ie e., the past is distinguished as being different from the 
present). ` 


g. An understanding of the scheme for marking time from the ages of 
nine to eleven. 


5. Systematic training prior to the age of thirteen (or at least -ry the 
mental ages of ten and thirteen) will not hasten this development. 


6. Sysematic training on the high school level may speed the maturation 
process, i 


7, Mental age appears to be somewhat more significant than chronological 
age ( 


at least with first, second, and third grade pupils) in the growth of 
the time sense. 


8 Sex differences are not significant. 
9, Some time c 

relationships 
a ndings reported above leave a number of questions to be 
mas on the development of the time sense among re 
com a Which will be indicated subsequently. They are sufficiently 
Ce et however, to constitute an indictment of some of sie pet 
| ten i ] ous waste O 
Ne and ẹ octal studies, and to point up an enorm 


ort by teachers and pupils, 


Oncepts depend “on the growth of number meanings and 
in the child’s thinking.” 


deme ss AKEY FACTOR. Our schools do not appear se me 
en tens e factor of readiness in the teaching of ie = 

ardhy > Shows that children below the ages of eight an pa 
o 3 Sunguish past from present let alone nage ena 
hay dificul arking time, and that children below the age A ae- 
my in thinking of historical data in terms of develop 
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ee 
HIGH POINTS Eline 
» 948) 


, ancient ci "o 
ra ta: ki Wilizy. 
grades js highly ied! za 
ae develop an ade lon. 
Nps between atitlens 
ink of chronolo i hn 
€a 

& can there be of Mai 
SS confusion? cial 


The schools are guilty, too, in a number of instan 
abortive attempt to hasten at inappropriate grade levels wa klar 
ment of the time sense in contradiction of those findings rh = 
the time sense to be dependent on the inner maian ai ns mi 
(rather than on systematic training). : jeo 


in time, the wisdom of instruction on the caye me 

tions, or early Americans in the first five 3 
able. We may well ask how children 

appreciation of the evolutionary relations 
tures and our own when the connecting 1 
and defective. What real understandin 
phenomena located in a desert of timele 


elop- 


OTHER CONCLUSIONS. What are other implications of the 
reported research? 


1. The teaching of chronology should be in keeping with the mental age 
and maturity of the child and should be concerned mainly with the re- 
me of those concepts derived from the child’s experiential back- 
groun 


Instruction in those phases of the social studies involving understanding 
of time relationships should begin at approximately the sixth grade. 


3. There is a possibility that systematic training in chronology might be 
carried on with profit after the seventh grade. 


For the most part, the procedures reported in the current literature 
on the teaching of chronology are in keeping with the presently 
accepted principles of pupil activity and interest in the learning 
process. It is ironic, therefore, that their effectiveness should be "2 
seriously curtailed by the widespread misgrading of the mae 
taught as chronology, and that they remain, largely, unprov" å 0 
struments. In general, these procedures call for concretizatio’ 
lime concepts and a teacher-pupil recognition of chronology owing 
tool and framework. Specifically, they provide for the t0 charts, 
experiences; 1) pupil construction of time lines, pictor a words: 
family trees, and time-zone maps; 2) definition of basic tir?" ce 2 
3) establishment of a significant date in the pupil's expe {dail 
“jumping off point’; 4) drills as games; 5) daily 14 = eft 
calling for number associations, relation of “specific yiii 


ene 2 v ntemp? 
ods,” association of men and events, association of C° 
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ga 
forth; and 6) tests of the ability to manipulate 
a time, so as to determine “the extent to which pupils 
a significant cause-effect relationships.” 


events, 
related eve 
have maste 
For this writer, 
ented are as follows: 


the questions which derive from the thesis pre- 


Can the procedures reported above result in significant outcomes 
1. of learning applied under optimum conditions? Are they su- 
perior m results achieved to the formalized drill association 
techniques of yesteryear? 


2. Should these procedures be applied continuously on all levels of 
instruction? Is there a point of diminishing returns beyond 
which their applicability becomes wasteful? 


3, When can they best be applied? When are “number meanings” 
developed sufficiently to permit instruction in chronology? Shall 
the mental age of eleven years be taken as the starting point? 


What provisions are necessary for the differentials in mental 
Status found in heterogeneous groups? 


Our teachers and pupils need the answers now. 
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NATIONAL UNITY 
The name American, which belongs to you, in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride of patriotism more than any 
appellation derived from local discrimination. You have in common 
cause fought and triumphed together; the independence and liberty you 
possess are the work of joint counsels and joint efforts, of common 
dangers, sufferings, and successes. 


—Geo. WASHINGTON, Farewell Address. 
CNOCAN 


Civilization is endangered by strong physics sagt k Shapley 


CNOCAN 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT offer us 
We are losing the best brains the high schools hav 


because they are unable economically to enter college. 


—Dean S. S. Oppenheimer, d Science’ 
Univ. of Louisville College of Arts 2” 











ocratic Solution to the Problem 
of Peiiding Assignments 


CK 
ENT KASSENBRO 
Fort Hamilton High School 


ey asked in 1903, “What does Democracy mean save that 

ohn ve K is to have a share in determining the conditions and 
the individ his own work and that on the whole, through the free 
the a y harmonizing of different individuals, the work of the 
as an done than when planned, arranged, and directed bya 
he no matter how wise or of how good intent that few? How can 
we justify our belief in the democratic principle elsewhere, and then 
g back entirely upon it when we come to education? 

We have gone a long way since John Dewey uttered these words 
in 1903, but we have to travel much further along the road of the 
democratic way of life in our educational system. 

The writer believes that a very significant step was taken in this 


direction this past term at Fort Hamilton High School when the 


principal accepted a report for the rotation of all 
assignments of teachers. 


building and special 
THE APPROACH. For a lon 
pained about their “perpetual” 


g period many teachers had com- 
study hall, These assignments, 


assignments to the cafeteria or the 
M ; they felt, were especially onerous. 
ena — for other duties that were available. These 
gs, Tt was finall Toate at the Teacher Interest Committee meet- 
me choice in in ccided to request the principal to allow teachers 
Principal Was sym em of building and special assignments. The 
tons of a, Pathetic, but in the first discussion so many ques- 
s committ ure arose that he turned the whole problem over 
sisted of ar $ Study. This committee, chosen by the principal, 
“Sistants ree teachers f rom the T.I.C., the two administrative 

» the chairman of the program committee 


Nd a grade -a 7O deans 
a viso s . ; 
of r. The chairman of the committee was the chair- 
ar 


e ; 
Ma j ir Dep tment. The principal stated that he would 
tee Would Di m Operation any plan or procedure that this com- 
Thr ` 
F 
k g, ND 


at th 


INGS 
‘tudy h 


ere Wen he Committee found upon study ing the prob- 
ll, the ty C thirty teachers needed for the cafeteria and is 
© most distasteful assignments, as against forty-one 


Sl 
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ice PO 


other assignments that were easily rotatable. The de 


three categories of assignments was arrived at in ¢ 
it was readily seen that some assignments require 

It was decided that because of the fact that teachers in 

work closely with the Administration, this group, whi P three 
to rotation, would necessarily have to be chosen by the Aa Subject 
tion. All decisions arrived at w Ministra, 


ere for the most Part readi 
ead 
upon, but there were one or two votes taken on some poi ily agreed 


nt 
debated at length. These had to do mostly with the ii : = M 
assignments in the three groups. The report recommended a = 
lows: oe 


INTS [ June, 4 
Cision to : 


, u 
d special are a 


Principles Governing the Plan of Rotation 


1. The needs of the pupils in the various d 


€partments must be 
considered first. 


The needs of the school as a whole must be considered. 
. The teachers personal preferences and needs must be considered. 


The special programming of teachers within each department 
must be considered. 


- The system must be sufficiently flexible so that individual ad- 


justments can be made without throwing the whole mechanism 
out of kilter. 


Within the limitations imposed upon it by these nano 
elements, the Administration agreed to provide for the fair an 
able distribution of assignments. 


Type of Assignments | peter 


` Group I. Mechanically Rotatable: Cafeteria, Study aN Key 
tion Room, Building Patrol, Suspension 
Custodian. 


with 
teachers 
Group II. Assignments M echanically Rotatable for otost! 


: m, i 
special or technical skills; Mimeograph Roo ‘a Squad 


l 
i retar! d- 
Room, Record Room, Service Corps, = terans A 
Electrical Squad, Lateness Coordinator, 
i tion. oe pro 
visor, Calendar Prepara oration 


; ical 
Group III. Assignments not subject to mechanica 
32 








Committee Chairman, Grade Advisors, G.O. Trea- 
gram G.O. Advisor, G.O. Store, Employment Advisor, 
er, G.J. 
College Advisor, Deans. 


puILDI N 


heet of all past building and other assignments for all 
: ei wn up. Each teacher was sent a copy of his past 
aa’ The teachers were also asked to indicate their choice of 
signee yer a two year period. In this way the chairmen would 
-r that conflict with departmental programming would be 
en 
g will work out satisfactorily for most teachers, but 
there will, of course, be some conflicts. The committee will exert 
every effort to iron out these conflicts to the satisfaction of the 
teachers and chairmen concerned. 


A mast 


Each teacher was given a form to fill out using this legend; 


A—Attendance Assistant M—Mimeograph Squad 


C—Cafeteria P—Photostat Room 
Cal—Calendar Preparation PR—Patrol (School Day) 
(weekly calendar) 


PAM—Patrol (8 A.M. to 9 A.M.) 
PPM—Patrol (3 P.M. to 4 P.M.) 
R—Record Room 

SC—Service Corps 
SS—Secretarial Squad 


E—Electrical Squad 
K—Custodian of Keys 
L—Lateness Coordinator 
V—Veterans Advisor 
naggimmitte is now at work making a job analysis of the Group 
essary for een n order to ascertain just what qualifications are nec- 
who indicated » Positions. It was suggested in committee that teachers 
O Serve an -o Preference for these positions be given an opportunity 
School wou] d erenticeship before being assigned. In this way the 
Were made in aoe to Operate smoothly when new assignments 
tion, ese Positions that are so vital to the school organıza- 
The ¢ 
this q n of Fort Hamilton High School generally applauded 


had ed n lution of a sore problem. To those teachers who 
a Some of y > the committee, there came a deeper understanding 
n Maki 

in 


g th “aculties the school administration faces each term 


eti ignments, To all teachers, there came also a more 
chool gene 


s tion of the administration and its efforts to keep 
toning efficiently and democratically, 
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TS ij 
INSTRUCTIONS une, eg 
Please inspect the list of assignments appearing below 
requested to check 4 preferences for each term, using e U Ore 
1, 2, 3,and 4. Numeral 1 indicates first choice. Numerals 


Teachers Pref 
LIST OF ASSIGNMENTS | reterences b 


Needed | Follow Instru A erms 
| Ea. Term | Sons A 


[Eten ast 
GROUP I | , 


1. Attendance Ass’t. Rm. 137 | aie 
(check cutters, etc.) 


emn |e [Ty 
2. Cafeteria | 16 j 
3. Custodian of Keys EN i Koe 
4. Detention Room | 

| 


(3:00-4:00 p.m.) , 
5. Patrol 
Reg. Bldg. | 


8:00 a.m. 


| 
3:00-4:00 p.m. 





6. Study Hall | a Od 


| 

| 

7. “Suspension Room” 
(1st thru 8th per.) 


l. Calendar (wkly. prep. of) | 

2. Elec. Sq. (assemblies, shows, 
P. A. System) | 1 

3. Lateness Co-ord. tje- d ps e eee 

4. Mimeograph Room | 8 —— | 

5. Photostat Room - | ede Sth ea 

6. Record Rm. (adm. tests, trans- 
cripts, asst. program committee) 

7. Service cps. (8:00 a.m.) | 





han one POF 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
9. Veterans Adv. | 


| 

| 

| 

| 
T 
*GROUP II | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


8. Sec’t. Studies Service Squad | l | 
9. Veterans Ad 1i ăā D 


è et 
* The assignments listed under Group II often require mor 
per day, and occasional after school attention. 


Teacher’s Signature Department 
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The Antiquarian’s Corner 
SOUTH OF THE BORDER 


chers may go to Mexico this summer. Some of them may 
Many tea the National University of Mexico. The Antiquarian 
nke courses at any teachers realize that the University of Mexico, 
wonders how n A the National University, was the first university 
the meee d in North America. Founded in 1553 by royal 
to be ee = niversity of Mexico was abolished by Juarez in 1867 
ma reorganized as the National University in 1910. 
an 


Recently the Antiquarian came across a Latin dialogue, Aca- 
Jemio Mexicana, which describes life in this university in its early 
days. The dialogue is part of a work reputed to be “The First 
Literary Production of the New World.” In an article by that name 
appearing in The Classical Journal, October, 1947, E. J. Burrus, S. J., 
of St. Charles College, Grand Couteau, La., tells the story of 
Francisco Cervantes de Salazar, a native of Toledo, Spain, who came 
to Mexico in 1550 or 1551. There he taught grammar in the schools 


and was appointed professor of rhetoric at the University of Mexico 
when it opened. 


Cervantes de Salaza 
Mexico in 1554. Th 
ment, style, and sub 


r wrote in Latin three dialogues printed in 
e Antiquarian has noted a resemblance in treat- 
tiversiy and ject matter between Cervantes’ dialogue on the 
Giese Ti =- dialogues of school life by the great Spanish 
‘i — = si Vives. This resemblance is not strange since, 
edited some of +A out, Cervantes de Salazar studied under Vives, 

ie ha work, and wrote a biography of him. 
Panish bit Bode Cervantes de Salazar have been translated into 
version, On ar as the Antiquarian knows there is no English 
to Burrus, y one copy of the original printing is extant, according 
University of OPY is in the Latin American Library of the 
ot Academia exas, Burrus consulted that copy and printed part 
„arn, is a in The Classical Journal. The Antiquarian, 
terest but for ; ing Part of the dialogue not only for its historical 
ais Speakers os modern touches. > $a, 

Guterrius a = Mesa, a Mexican studying at the University, 
” © >Paniard who has just arrived from Spain. 
Mesa, 


Pay" » The Moulder of Youth 
World, T he. "y happy that you’ve come to this part of u 
ar that you've been to many schools in Spain. It's 
35. 
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i ec TSI Po 
obvious that you’re eager for new 


learn from you what I want to kn 
you haven’t seen. 


l IN TS [ June, f 
oto In this Way ; 
w as I tel ‘ll 
© YOU about things 
Guterrius: Please tell me these 
to learn them from anybody else. 
wing with so many large window 
market place and the front faces le 
one into which many young men are entering, sometimes ra 
at a time, sometimes three at a time, and now in great nance 
They look as if they’re dancing attendance is duty-bound a 
an official. They’re wearing quite long cloaks and square hats 

that come down to their ears. 


things for I don: 

o 
What building is this ? a 
s above and below fas i 
the public highway, 


M: That’s the Academy, the moulder of 


oo youth. The young 
men entering it are students, devotees of Min 


erva and the Muses. 


The Soul of the School is the Teacher 


The Mexican, Mesa, certainly knew the correct educational ex- 
pressions back in 1553. “Formatorium adolescentium” and “Minervoe 


et Musarum amatores” are such apt terms today too for our schools 
and pupils! 


After a short philosophical exchange, the two speakers an 
the building and Guterrius remarked, “The entrance 1s ee fe 
and the lower walks* are quite handsome.” With the justifiable p 


4; » ka 
of a guide showing a visitor about, Mesa answered, The ones “p 
stairs are just like these” 


Now Guterrius put the vital question to the Mexican: 


: ings mor 
G. Good enough, but this is more important and i j have? 
renown to an Academy. What kind of teachers 


ee eee 


here 
t it refers 
* The Latin word is deambulacra. The Antiquarian believes a tidings: 


; ic bu 
to the cloistered walks which are a feature of Spanish ante Bore 
original building of the University of Mexico is not fad buildings oa 
visitors to Mexico City will recall or visit the beaut Preparatory 5 tios, 
Ildefonso College (built in 1747) and of the National in P? 
These are parts of the National University of g i low 
cloistered walks, arcades, and colonnades above and be 


Í iration OF ~ 
ably similar to the deambulacra that excited the admirati 
Salazar, 
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yery best. 
p e ng you about their character but about their learn- 
ing and their teaching ability. 





N’S CORNER 





6 I’m not aski 


have devoted teachers who are skilled in every branch of 


M. We 


earning. And, do you want to know something? They’re not . 
earning. i 


ordinary and there are few in Spain like them. 


What Are the Teachers Worth? 


At that, Guterrius changed the topic ang asked who founded the 
university. Mesa answered that “Caesar” (Charles I of Spain ; 
better known as Holy Roman Emperor Charles V) had established 
it The University was endowed with all the rights and privileges 
given to the University of Salamanca. Guterrius agreed that this was 
just, since the men who taught in Mexico were worthy of greater 
rewards for teaching so far from their native land amid such wealth 


and opulence of the parents of the students. Mesa then paid an 
eloquent tribute to the teachers for their work in bringing enlighten- 
ment to the New World wrapt in a “cloud of ignorance.” 

G. You're absolutely right in this as you have been in nothing 
said before. But tell me now what I’m anxious to know. How 
much do they get? How long do they teach? 


M. The Pay is not the same for all. Some receive 200 gold 
the, Yearly, others get 300. It all depends on the quality of 
tee truction and the learning they show in their lectures. 
Work int oo fact is true in all cases. Considering their hard 
pay js M and the high cost of living in the colony, the 
you've teat ane scanty. Now, you wouldn't believe this unless 
for a conn. CXPerience but whatever you can buy in Spain 
ere a Puy ör two-penny bit, you won’t be able to get 
imes the pr; you pay in silver at twice, no, not even at three 
Price, 


G, . 
king | believe you. I’ve had an unwilling experience of that 
"= COuldn’ 
that dig 


t find a thing to bu cheap and commonplace 
. y so cheap 
a Shai have its Price in silver, There’s no small change here 
ur silver coins are gold here. 


“achers Ought to be allowed to teach on a salary that 
937 
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Ton HIGH POINTS 
will leave them free to do the one job the i Me, 1949) 
shouldn’t be distracted by outside litem “re doing, e 
salary should be enough to sustain them ah ¢ Cares, The, 
moderate comfort. This would then their family ; 


happen in ly in 
school. A greater crop of wise and learned svor St-rate 


r 
men 
able. And when greater progress is made, ian be avail. 
someday study to be teachers, S men would 


Guterrius, possibly overwhelmed by the vehemence of hi 
friend, tells him to trust all to the authorities. “Charles alae: a 
the pay when he learns about conditions.” Mesa seems unc 'nereOip 
for he replies, “And so there is great hope for the future = 


The Antiquarian passes on this great hope for the future to all of 
you and wishes you a very pleasant vacation. > 


Morris ROSENBLUM Samuel J. Tilden High School 


~~ 


PROMOTION 


At a recent meeting of the Commission on World Order of y z 
ciples of Christ, the chairman, Dr. Roger T. Nooe, pm s A 
man who was commenting on the increasing difficulties mee what I 
process of getting an education, “I recall,” said the genten ace J 
myself had a little trouble in the first grade. But I aan hardly 
got thru the second grade, it made me so nervous I cou 


shave.” _Wo r Jd Call. 
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High Points 
BOXING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


headlines recently, the newspapers related accounts of an 
_old-child who was killed while participating in a boxing 
eleven-yeat-© din school. Without waiting for the coroner’s report on 
bout een th. the newspaper stories were full of connotations 
the <a ful effects of boxing in the school. 
of a and school administrators reading these front page stories, 
ba the blame for the boy’s death squarely upon the activity, 
An they felt had no place in the school curriculum at all. l 

To many people, boxing belongs in the smoke-filled emporiums of 
fsticanna, and, after the publicity given to the death of this youngster, 
even many physical educators raised some doubts about the beneficial 
effects of boxing in the school curriculum. 

The next day, hidden in the middle sections in small print, came 
the reassuring report from the coroner that this youngster’s death 
was due to natural causes, and could have happened at any place. It 
was -r by the activity that he was participating in at the 
time of death. 


There are many educators who feel that, like other sports, boxing 
may contribute in many areas to the general welfare and well-being 
of our students. Pro 


fve of th perly supervised boxing programs may fulfill 

bested inte ac cardinal Principles of education, and can be inte- 

and ex tee e curriculum with a minimum amount of space, time, 

to edur he Sem programs may go a long way toward helping 

may eye © rate of juvenile delinquency. A good boxing program 
n reach out j ` 


areas of diy ~ into the community and help ease tensions in 
erse, disharmonious cultural groups. 


LH, a. and the Cardinal Principles 

to be Very care ay individual who participates in boxing will have 
adhered to G to maintain good health. Strict training rules must 
drinkin ' “ood healthful meals, plenty of sleep, no smoking or 
f exercise are important elements in 


eve a , ĉ great deal o 
STS routine, 


` Worth 
OÉ the po. Y Home Membershi p—Each boy who participates is part 


lear, CD they siare ih. Oys dress and undress together; they bathe 


. ue re „n. S Common equipment and facilities. The boys 
Onsiderati SPonsibilities i 


of worthy home membership by practicing 


On 
Cooperation for members of their team. 
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HIGH PONTS 


3. Good Citizenship—Good citizenship will be instill 
tically. Boys will hold in high esteem another boy, regar dless 2 
or creed, provided he has shown that he has courage and d dk race 
tion with the ability to “take it” and “give it” “termina. 


Street fighting will be reduced to a minimum in a Situation on 
the boys know they can borrow a pair of boxing gloves sand here 
out any differences in the respectable air of the gymnasium. Roan 
ing street fighting will help bring about the elimination of E 
fighting. 8 


ly Une 


ed aut 


4. Leisure Time—There can be no better way to spend leisure 
time than in building a healthy body. Boys who spend their free 
time in loafing on the street corners, getting into mischief, will be 
kept busy burning up their extra energy in the morning doing road 
work, or in the afternoon doing gym work. 

5. Ethical Character—Boxing will build ethical character because 
it gives ethical character a chance to be practiced. All bouts must 


be fought in clean, fair, sportsmanly fashion. All the rules must be 
strictly observed. . 


INTEGRATION IN THE CURRICULUM. Boxing can be 
taught in the regular gymnasium classes. One instructor can ade- 
quately handle 30 students. All that is needed in the way of equi 
ment is thirty pairs of boxing gloves. The fundamentals of boxing 
are taught and practiced every time the class meets. After three A 
four weeks of drilling on fundamentals, during which time prr 
structor appraises the ability of each boy and matches him with anes 
equal ability, boxing begins. Each boy boxes three one-m Hs 
rounds, with a minute and a half rest between rounds. g~ e 
time the instructor may comment on faulty technique. ity, in a 
physical educator has an ideal situation, a big muscle Sat 
limited amount of Space, with plenty of time for a show 

end of class, aes 

Boys who show the greatest amount of ability and ee ey 

be encouraged to attend after-school practices, provide big sports 
their parent’s permission. Towards the end of the term, yin against 
night may be held with the most competent boxers aunt qining : 
one another. Letters to the parents should be sent out ne P gi o 
entire program, emphasizing the amount of instructi 
boys, and inviting them to attend. 


t should 
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CTION r ee 
gst CONSTRU UVENILE DELINQUENCY. It is obvious 
ASE el uency will decrease when the young boys are 


ets and their vast amount of energy is expanded in 
the stre 


en off e ways under socially competent supervisors. 


sally acceptabl 


f this kind may 
L TENSIONS. A program of thi 
ates in the neighborhood by bringing OgetHER, 
help ease i “nigh! gathering in the school gym, parents with differ- 
at " i hackanerands. They will have the opportunity to meet the 
ent cultu 


BASIN 


chers and speak to the parents of other boys. They will give 
tea 


respect to the “other fellow” just as their children do. 

It is fairly obvious that a program which can contribute in so 
many areas to the total well-being of the pomermiiy should not be 
abandoned because of some sensational newspapers’ unjustified ad- 
verse publicity. 


. EDWARD GERSH College of the City of New York 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF EXAMINATIONS 


This material has been compiled for the purpose of helping teachers 
'0 construct good examinations. To a large extent, a pupil’s fate 
depends both on questions asked him and the judge who happens 
ian to pass on the quality of the answers. The more scien- 
“i can make examinations, the better for pupil and teacher, be- 

* Scientific measurement gives us objective, unbiased, and im- 


Perso i : : 
> nal evidence, This article has been divided into several parts 
“se Of reference ; the 


th last section is a bibliography of some of 
* €xcellent modern textbooks on the subject. 
SOME Į 


sented ag PORTANT PURPOSES. This is by no means pre- 
Poses to an exhaustiye l 


w Mi ist, but it is suggestive of the general pur- 

; in mind i + 'ecti 
typ Xaminationg : in the constructión of essay and objective 
ing 2 Teveg 

p dicate rd teachers their own strengths and weaknesses; to 
i “hallenge ae has been successful and unsuccessful; and 

te, © aid in “TS to greater and more effective effort. 

‘a Of eac in der ssification of pupils; to measure the achieve- 
3 0 Nsure vidual Pupil; to measure the progress of pupils; 
i h te accurate marks. 

Suitable instruments to measure different kinds of 


dl 
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knowledge. That there are different kinds of know] 
useful for certain purposes, is emphasized here bec 


ne, 1948) 
edge, each 0 
ause the fact 
of examinatig 
“cepted purpo 
to use the inst 


ne 
is 
ns, 
Ses, 
Tuc- 


not infrequently lost sight of in the preparation 

4. To determine, in terms of declared and a 
every pupil’s achievement, retention, and ability 
tion imparted to him. 

5. To ascertain which pupils are doing work Commensurate with 
their abilities. 

6. To discover attitudes of pupils; to acquaint teachers 
needs; and to reveal to pupils their own needs, 

7. To stimulate pupils; to emphasize the need of mastery and 
retention ; to reveal and to emphasize to pupils the objectives of their 
educational experiences, the relative values of their constituent parts, 
and the organization for effective learning. 

8. To furnish evidence that can be used to help parents more 
intelligently to cooperate with the school and with other educational 
agencies, 

9. To ascertain results from the experimental use of novel edu- 
cational experiences ; unusual organization of the course, and methods 
of teaching ; and to estimate teaching efficiency. fe 

10. To procure data with which to furnish to the community an 
audit of the success of the school. , 

11. To reveal to teachers the importance of validity and reli- 
ability. , 

12. To determine how much of a given unit pupils have mie 
in order to plan the work of the next unit for the pupils “ne m 

13. To get teachers to appreciate the purposes of mae a 
secure the concern of teachers with the inadequacies of 
monly used tests. m 

14. To lead teachers to appreciate the opportunities, g 
tions, and the dangers in testing; to help teachers on ka 
effective tests; and to help teachers learn how to “et 5 

15. To help teachers to learn to report properly t 
tests; and to help teachers to learn to interpret propery 


e onside 
IMPROVING QUESTIONS. Here again the following e of n 
tions are by no means exhaustive, but they are “re inter 
questions the examination maker might put to himse™, ituat!© 
of constructing the best possible examination for 4 mination! 
1. Exactly what should be expected from the €x 
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TION 

ONSTRUC 

TEST C e the objectives that have been sought in the course? 

2, What Arn of which of these objectives should be mea- 
3, The a 


pu t relative emphasis in the examination does each selected 
4, Wha 

a at erve? i 
bette type of test will best measure the attainment of each 
KA objectives selected for measurement? . 

i 6. Which selection of test items will most fairly cover the mate- 
ral that has been studied ? 

7. Which means can be used to insure that the pupils learn maxi- 
mally during the preparation for the examination and while taking it? 

8, How can questions be phrased so as to insure the same under- 
standing by all the pupils? 

9, What specific preparation of the pupils for an examination 
is necessary so that they will understand precisely what they are 
to do, and thus be best prepared to display their knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes ? 


10. What announcements should be made as to what in the form 
of ipa responses will be considered in marking and grading the 
papers? 

ll. What bonus, if any, 
Just what in each examinat 
can pupils best be informe 

t advantages ac 


ideal Fesponses to each q 
“xamination ? 


should be given the quality of response? 
ion is considered superior quality? How 
d of the meaning of quality ? 

crue from teachers’ writing out completely 
uestion as they prepare it for a written 


13. Sh Be ga 
y all ould each examination be short enough to be completed 
Song ae Or so lon 


the time $ & that none can finish in the allotted time? 
5 Siaga e be held constant for all pupils? 
the assi questions be weighted? If so, what should determine 
Weights? t 
‘ OW ca i Sn me l 
“IT res n a wide distribution of the pupils on the basis of 
16, hat ss be insured? 
Uestig advantages are i one 
in “UCcessively there in reading all the answers to 


esti, Cerit an » Sorting the papers into five or six piles accord- 
a Sof value s rereading those in each pile for more accurate 
~ he ae 
Pup... Ne fa l 
teir “Ign flee of marking sufficiently increased by having 
wae Boge oe With a number or pseudonym instead of with 
` to warrant the innovation? It has been argued 
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that in assigning marks teachers are undul 
effect,” that is, by a set attitude toward the 
ous work. 


June, 1949) 
y influenced by a “h 
individual and his Er 
18. How will an examination affect the subse 
learning by the pupils? How should it? 
19. What are the advantages of preparing, 
course progresses, questions which are deposited 
which they can be drawn when each final exami 
20. How will and should the examination a 
relations between pupils and the teacher? 
effects be prevented? 
21. What are the advantages and disadvantages of using over 
again in subsequent examinations some of the questions that have 
proved valid and reliable? 


as the work of a 
in a Teservoir from 
nation is made? 

ffect the Subsequent 
How can possible harmful 


GOOD ESSAY-TYPE EXAMINATIONS. The following items 


are merely suggested as means for improving the essay-type exami- 
nation questions and the reading of the answers: 


1. Make a list of the objectives the attainment of which is to be 
measured. These may include knowledge, attitudes, skills or what not. 


2. Frame a separate question to measure attainment of each of 
the objectives that will be included in the examination. The larger 
the number of questions, the more reliable the test is likely to fe 
As far as possible, formulate each question so as to indicate that 2 
definite, restricted type of answer is required.” Stalnaker nf 
that by using a question like, “Compare Corneille and Racine 2 
(a) modernity; (b) the use of action; and (c) observance a a 
unities,” rather than a question like, “Compare the ina ‘ae 
Corneille and Racine” the reliability of essay examinations 
creased in two years from .42 to .92. 


hould 

3. Before administering an essay examination, 4 tear pa 

be sure that the directions are entirely clear to the pe p iis; i 

should know the meanings of such terms as, karm. ave bee” 

“Evaluate,” and “Interpret,” and, preferably, they sho hat they are 
given some directed preparatory exercises in doing W 

expected to do. 


what 


decide 
4. Write out perfect answers for all questions and 


credit will be given for answers with omissions. 
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s, Read several papers to test the correction key and make such 

m necessary. l 

6, Read with the key all the answers to each question before 

' eding to the next. More accuracy in marking will be secured 
On answers to each question are first ranked and then the papers 
if a rank are given a mark. 

"y In marking such matters as organization, originality, neatness, 
mr spelling, consider them separately. 

8. If the teacher has a knowledge of the necessary technique, he 
can transmute the raw scores into standard scores by dividing the 
difference between the median and a pupil’s score by the sigma or by 
the P. E. of the entire distribution. This has been found to reduce the 
variability of readers by one-half. 


OBJECTIVE-TYPE TESTS. The following suggestions for the 


construction and administration of objective-type tests may be 
helpful: 


l. Questions should be stated in positive, clear, direct English. 


All ambiguous statements likely to cause misinterpretation or con- 
fusion should be rejected, 


Pi Questions should cover the entire range of the unit selected 
or measurement j 


n order to gi i i i 

m pmi &ive as wide a sampling as possible of 

: a Questions should test the 

a © course. Consequentl 

general knowledge should 

‘he answer to o 

in ne quest 
‘Wer to another fuesia 


achievement of pupils in the con- 
y, those which could be answered 
be rejected. 

ion should not be suggested in the 
the same examination. 


* the an 
Swer ‘ 
10 some pre: to one question Should not depend on the answer 
Previous question 


’ S à 
be avoided ie Pine questions which are tricky or catchy should 
T Upper Tega ai T may be inserted to secure discrimination 
; Some ability, 

eas ` à . A 
that th Poorest stud et questions should be included in order 


nti ot nts may make something and so that the best 
b 8. The relate à Perfect score, 
a Same as th proportion of fact and reasoning questions should 


; e à ; 
t the Se à genera emphasis placed upon these in the course. 
q 


uence of TUe, questions should not be arranged according 
topics in the course. This means that the exami- 
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HIGH POINTS 
nation will be more difficult than it would be if th 
the sequence of topics. 

10. As a general rule, questions stated ne 
difficulty than those stated positively. Ther 
ments should be avoided, except where diffic 
purpose of securing discrimination. 

11. Sentences or paragraphs should not be copied from the t 
books as this places a premium on mere verbal memory, ion 

12. The use of a combination of forms in one examination know 
as the battery type should be encouraged as it offers greater ‘ase 
bilities for sampling different functions. 

13. Directions for giving and scoring should be made. The 
former should include adequate practice exercises. In case of doubt 
as to correct answer, pupil performance should be accepted as the 
basis of judgment. This means that the answer which i 
a majority of the class should be considered as correct, o 

tion should be rejected. 

14, Examinations should be clearly mimeographed or printed and 
placed in the hands of the pupils. Dictating questions is time-con- 


suming and introduces many elements which produce unreliability 
in the results. 


une, 1943) 
© questions followed 


Satively offer Sreater 
efore, Negative State. 


ulty is desired for the 


S given by 
r the ques- 


15. The number of items in a true-false or multiple-choice test 
should not be less than fifty. This figure also represents the minimum 
number of blank spaces for a completion test. Other thihgs being 
equal, increasing the number of items or spaces increases the e 
ability. In matching-tests, from ten to fifteen items should be a 3 
Increasing the number beyond this figure decreases the piana, m 

16. The same examinations may be given to groups 1n eae? 
periods inasmuch as any possible results of coaching by P" 
groups are negligible. ‘th little 

17. The same examination can be used year after year wi ability: 
variation as to results where successive groups are of arnir i 
Therefore, when teachers have once made a good exame stud) is 
need not be changed unless the content of the course ° 
altered. i scores 

18. Whenever possible, a uniform method of changing t 
to percentages should be adopted and used in a eT . 
Median pupil performance should be accepted as the © m id be 

19. In true-false questions, sweeping generalization 
avoided as they are nearly always false. 
46 








y CONSTRUCTION o. e ee a 
ES false examinations, generalizations with qualifying 


0. a a or clauses should be avoided as they are almost 
fasty; 
words, p 
as ye-false examinations the order of true and false state- 
al, 48 


vents should be arranged by chance in order that it may not involve 
tical sequence which a pupil may discover. 

i Se east false examinations the number of true and false state- 

= should not be equal as this arrangement tends to encourage 

guessing. S" : 

93. In true-false examinations, as a general rule, questions should 
not be inserted for the purpose of making pupils guess wrong. If 
this is done, the score must be corrected for guessing. 

24. In completion tests omitted words should represent some 
important fact or relationship which the examiner wishes to test. 

25. In completion tests enough of the sentence should be left 
to indicate at least the fact or relationship which is wanted. 

26. In completion tests, wherever possible, questions should be 
arranged so that only one word is needed to fill each blank space. 


ae which call for whole sentences or long phrases should be 
avoided, 


27. In com 


pletion tests, statements should be so carefully worded 
that only th 


e fact wanted will give the completion. 
28. In com 


should be left K — tests, as a general rule, only one blank space 

e left occasig Sidan one time. Three consecutive blank spaces may 

is con y tor the purpose of securing discrimination. More 

Owing to th ‘ecutive number should be avoided in secondary schools, 
e deg 


ree of difficulty which is involved. 


» In 2 T. 
of Possible o psta tests, omissions should be such that the number 
ber o possible ae. completions is very small. The smaller the num- 
CO ; ‘ 
g wPletion isa, answers, other things being equal, the better 
* tn an "E 
nged in a 4 800d objective examination the items should be ar- 
gs n ascending order of difficulty. 
ci 
Pal Types of T 


l ‘est Items for Objective Examinations in 
2 S MPletion Ilish and the Social Studies 


3, 1 Uerfalse (including simple recall) 


* Mul 


. an : 
t } varia 
© Mat 'Ple-choj as) 


"Ce (includi 
Š. 1 denig Celu di ng the best answer) 


In ee 
On (wi he association and synonym-antonym types) 


Or without accompanying diagrams) 
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HIGH POINTS 
6. Correction of form (including rewriting for grammar, capitais 
7. Rearrangements, mixed sentences, etc. ization, 
8. Reproduction from memory (poems, axioms, ‘etc.) 

9. Essay questions (short written paragraphs) 

10. Map location exercises 
11. Analogies 
12. Constructions (figures or diagrams) 

13. Cross-outs and redundancies 

14. Pronunciation and scansion 


Uune, 1949 


| 
ete.) 


Some Test Construction Devices Worthy of Further § 


tudy 
Identification test for one quality of a passage in literature: 

Each of the following passages is especially noteworthy for one of the 
following qualities : , 

A. Skillful phrasing, (compactness, the exactly right word, 

not be changed without weakening) 

B. Adaptation of sound to meaning (mimetic words), appropriate 
rhythms; use of mutes, gutturals, aspirates, liquids, long vowels 
to produce desired effect) 

C. Beauty of image (attractive because of desirable emotion, memory, 
Or imaginative appeal) 

D. Force of image (definiteness, unusualness, vividness, striking to 
imagination, many points of likeness in figures) 

E. Worth of thought 
DIRECTIONS: Place the letter for the quality at the left of the first r> 
of the passage. The student is advised, in case he recognizes the source w s 
quotation, to consider the selection here given only. The student is M 
test each passage for each quality, and by the Method of Residues to eum 
all possibilities save the one quality finally determined. 

RESO 1. As for the grass, it grew as scant as hair in leprosy. 
PERDEREN: 2. And now the sun has stretched out all the hills. 
POORE 3. His honor rooted in dishonor stood 
And faith, unfaithful, kept him falsely true. 
TE » 4. The old order changeth, yielding place to new 
And God fulfills himself in many ways. 
e PRANE 5. Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of water stilled at even. 


Davin T. ARMSTRONG Murray Hill Vocat AU 


WE NEED A SOCIAL STUDIES SERVICE n peen com 

The Association of Teachers of Social Studies a ie p 

cerned with the problem of better teaching and supe mal wim f 

March, 1947 meeting of the association, it was Ph, pnih fe i 

as supervision was a cooperative process in whic aching woul he 
and the supervisor shared, better social studies tea; e 0 


: ; . rvision. 
evitably foster and permit more worthwhile supe 
48 


wording could 


, ool 
‘onal High sch 





YDIES SERVICE 





oci A L S T T Š ° ë 

5 blems which social studies teachers face in the 
‘ve current pro i 

imperative City secondary schools today is the lack of a central 

ew an of information, ideas and materials. To the end of 
clearing solution to the problem a “Committee on Supervision and 
aa Studies Service Bureau,” was created.* The committee’s 
a a accepted by the membership at the November, 1947 
pa and is being forwarded to the Board of Superintendents 
e The essence of the report follows. 


WHAT WE NEED AND WHY. Teaching is at very best 
a difficult job. Social studies teachers in particular are constantly 
faced with the problems concerning the development, adoption, and 
use of new curricula, with changing emphases and interpretations, 
with additional new subject matter to be mastered, with new experi- 
ments in teaching techniques, with the availability and use of audio- 
visual aids, and with a host of other problems. The social studies 


and to make the greatest possible contributions to pupils and to com- 


munity welfare, must stay abreast of the latest 
and information in his field, 

In meeting this chall 
teachers in the New Y 
faced with a most vexin 


trends, developments, 


enge of their subject field, social studies 
ork City secondary schools have long been 


finds it difficult a & problem. The average experienced teacher 
‘mation on tre d cep abreast of, or even to secure, the latest m- 
actually swa nds and techniques in his field. Moreover he is 
ing ; mped by the ever increasing procession of “must” read- 


ng in curren 
t . ; 
f events and historiography. Newer teachers are con- 


“nted by 9 : 
Coordin . overwhelming mass of unassimilated and often un- 
up-to ir Materials, 

“‘O-date 


. S a " 
Units, Work sg ot ‘nimeographed outlines and syntheses, resource 
lute, a di B S, revised curricula, reviews of professional litera- 
from sch O-visual aids. Availability of these materials varies 


ool to 
? School, often resulting in much duplication of effort 


` iş Teport W . 
Y Teachers aoe by The Committee on Supervision of The Associa- 
m Philmore T Social Studies: 


i roisser, New Utrecht Hich l, Chairman 
ert S re igh School, 
WE. Jae Reeve Brooklyn Technica High School 
Mn Saul Isra i e Island City High School 
'. Abr Ged rasmus Hall High School 5 
mam Geduldig, Evander Childs High School g. | 
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are so dynamic a subject field that the teacher, to be most effective 


There is a deep-felt need among all for 
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HIGH POINTS 
and uncoordinated activity., Meanwhile there exists No setup ¢ 
systematic exchange of ideas among teachers and supervisors th the 
out the city. Chairmen are kept so busy meeting the stan tae 
responsibilities of administration and supervision that they are ized 
to devote themselves to this task. unable 

Since teachers cannot do their most effective teachi 
teaching aids, or if they have to spend most of their time drawing 
them up or locating them, it becomes necessary to create some kind 
of central organization upon which teachers and departments 
throughout the city can draw. : 


(June, 1948] 


THE SOLUTION. Itis the opinion of the Association of Social 
Studies Teachers that a Social Studies Service Bureau, wo 
within the Board of Education, might materially aid in furn 
the sorely needed but at present neglected services. 


rking 
ishing 


ORGANIZATION. The bureau should be headed either by a 
chairman or teacher of the social studies, or a person with a social 
studies background, with the possible title of “Coordinator.” He 
should be assisted by several teachers of social studies assigned full 
time, and by as many clerical assistants as proves necessary. 

The bureau should work closely with the Board of Superintendents, 
the teachers, and the schools. Though it would operate on the 
secondary level, constant provision for articulation with the ele- 
mentary level should be maintained. 

The bureau’s activities should be advisory rather than apen 
in nature. It should be a clearing house for teachers and 3 rick 
tants, and should have the right to make suggestions + reii 
mendations to the Board of Superintendents. The head of i ve 
should have informational and educational powers only. 


‘oe in their prom?” 
not have authority to rate teachers, to have a voice 1m ‘ting, of 
tion, to have sole power over textbook and materia 


authority to prescribe courses of study. 


e 
PREPARATION OF RESOURCE UNITS. One A in 
functions of the bureau would be to prepare m by 
social studies. As all who have read the units PY ar 0 these) 
National Council of Social Studies (and others pum idan 
have noticed, resource units are blueprints which ine yarious pet 
as to how a specific topic can be taught. They outline | 1. sociali? 


° . S a 2 r dril, 
Possible motivations, key questions, suggestions fo 


main 
the 
e 
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projects, visual aids, supplementary reading, and sum- 





procedures, 


pree „nits would give every teacher the benefits of the best think- 
x the social studies teachers as a body. They would help every 
ing 0! eet the responsibilities of so dynamic a subject. Periodic 
teacher me d keep the teacher up-to-date on facts, statistical data, 
ail aids, the newest scholarship, and teaching experimenta- 
‘ion, Actually suggestive rather than prescriptive, resource units are 
master plans from which the teacher is free to take as much or as 
little as he pleases. 

Resource units would be of great value to teachers shifting from 
history to economics, or from economics to civics, etc. They would 
also be extremely valuable to substitutes, inexperienced teachers, and 
experienced teachers who have run dry of ideas. For the superior 
teacher, the unit provides a means of sharing his ideas with other 
colleagues, and an opportunity to glean the ideas of other superior 


teachers, For the average teacher the resource unit would help 
establish a minimum standard of performance. 
By establishing minimum 
units would 
foundation 


standards of performance, resource 
spur teachers to self-improvement and also help lay the 
for improved supervision. 
AN 
of et and NCE, CENTER, The bureau should become a Pool 
‘Oat any time, Tt pis brais teachers could draw on and contribute 
ons, and other sete “come a central repository for charts, car- 
tribution of usef i studies aids. It could aid in the printing and 
P blems, dnih teaching materials such as Thought Questions 
rough ai Moyer S Thought Questions in American 
esson plans, Apaia units and similar devices it could help 
“ 0 Successful could collect, synthesize, and distribute re- 
-i ate curricu] ia throughout the city. It could promote and 
wW er its malet “riments and distribute the results thereof. 
the te, en material the bureau would make field visits to the 
i cher nd the sch S Were Printed, credit would be given to 
vario àddition, . ool Supplying the data. 
tion, m Professional Sa would serve as liaison agent with the 
Tents dio com Sencies such as the Foreign Policy Associa- 


Pani . 
Mi iuar brates, aoe in educational work, research endow- 


“ation. nd the Bureau of Visual Aids of the Board 


Ist ory, 
Cor} 


S1 
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MIMEOGRAPHED MATERIALS. The mim 
the most commonly used medium of visual aids in the ge 
school. Hitherto its use has been limited because of the . 
quired to prepare stencils, the lack of teacher aptitude for 
illustrations, and insufficient teacher and student assistance. 


The bureau can prepare, collect, and edit materials Suitable f 
transcription to stencils. These would include homework assipnmieis 
sheets based on all available textbooks, maps, charts, cartoons me 
other illustrative materials. Teachers and pupils skilled in illustrating 
can be enlisted to contribute to this agency. If the demand for 4 
particular stencil is large and warrants mass production, many sten- 
cils can be prepared by the photo-chemical Process, and distributed, 
Teachers can be taught the process of making insets, embelli 
drawings, cartoons and maps, and making more attractive 
materials by the mimeograph process. 


une, 1948) 
Cographed sheet jg 


Onda 
time Te. 


shing 
visual 


COORDINATION OF PROJECTS. The bureau could actively 
foster and promote on a city-wide basis projects which prepare 
students for active citizenship. For example, before election day the 
bureau could assist in supplying schools with materials related to 
election machinery, routine, and other data. It could become a 
clearing house for school excursions to places of historical tere 
such as the UN, or Hyde Park, and perhaps might be able to sag 
special student rates. It could cooperate actively with ro # 
arrange borough-wide meetings of school social studies xi ni 
interschool debates and forums. It could arrange to furnis P 
nent speakers in the various fields of the social studies. 


at the 
SOME OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. Despite the j = jai 
primary purpose of the Social Studies Service Bureau as 
of helping our teachers, certain fears and objections m% 
to its creation. Careful analysis, however, shows that 
are groundless. 


As the committee proceeded with its task, certam ie its prt 
objections to the bureau (although they agreed i e Coordin 
purposes) on the ground that its establishment E d any SUM "te 
too much supervisory power over teachers. To pA powe! Y in 
sibility, as was pointed out earlier in the report, wa 


- d in no 
Coordinator would be strictly advisory. He woul 


be raise 
ob} ection 
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7 rate teachers Or force the adoption of any specific 
sition i ue, or curriculum. 

method, tec lk objection might be on the ground that many of 

Another pO f the bureau are already being carried on by the 
he function? scion and in the schools. It is true for example that 

Board 0f et homas’ office has been active in sponsoring and 

Superinten a] studies projects. However, the envisioned bureau 

a keting more equally important functions such as prepa- 

ation of resource units, visual mimeographed aids, and exchange 

center duties. Though many of the schools may be doing some of 
the things the bureau could do, none are doing all of them, and for 
the most part their activities are isolated, unintegrated, and unshared. 

Furthermore, most schools are not equipped to prepare such materials. 

Some might feel that the Standing Committee of the Social Studies 
is supposed to do such work. This is not so. The Standing Committee 
is a part time extracurricular committee whose sphere is limited to 


curriculum and textbook selection and evaluation. It has neither 
the lime, the staff, nor the money to function as a service bureau, 
nor 1s that its intended function. 


a at ea objection might be that the resource units 
lesson plan ms = on the part of the teacher and would become 
writs would be te es. This need not occur at all. The aim of the 
venient form th o gather up-to-date source materials in a more con- 
ow the Material now exists, and to make several suggestions as to 
ceptible to individual ‘ be handled. The units thus would be sus- 

esson plan rs interpretation and use. They would no more 

à crutch. In fact i than is the ordinary textbook considered to 
e Y would spur lesson plan construction which 


uld go be 
0 
A final i nd the text, as is Proper and necessary. 


Odjecti W . 

reu vou à iy and one which is certain to be raised is that the 
Mances, Qt, as u much, Naturally any such activity will involve 
Potentiatit: as been demonstrated, the need is overwhelming, 
Ummun, ES great, 


a . the 
: enormous, -i the rewards to pupils, teachers and 





soclA 


Unit €refore, if viewed objectively in terms of 
be Y need : ’ viewed ob} y 
he S tev ines and teacher improvement, the project 
Onal n j ui eration 
tione, ial tudies s ecessity, In addition, successful op 


tint eventu ervice Bureau would actually save the city 
“Sated gay, Eliminating the unnecessary duplication of 
caties which exists today. 
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YOUTHBUILDERS CITIZENSHIP PROGR AM 

Youthbuilders was organized in May 1938 to render sery:., : 
field of citizenship education to the public schools of a the 
New York, in line with a resolution passed by the Board of a of 
tion “to promote the teaching of democracy”, .. . In succeedin duca. 
teachers were released to supervise and expand the work, ee 
vember, 1946, the Board of Education officially adopted the Yo 3 
builder program as an integral part of the New York City ip 
system. Now, under the general supervision of Dr. Elias ee Mi 
Associate Superintendent, and Dr. Benjamin B. Greenberg, Kisik 
tant Superintendent, a full time staff of ten trained Supervisors is 
engaged in organizing new units of the program, and in advising 
those already established. 

Other school systems, such as Chicago and Philadelphia, have 
followed the lead of New York City in establishing this program. 


Objectives of the Youthbuilder Program: 


l. To help stimulate—through discussion, investigation and socially 
desirable action on the level of students—an understanding of 
the significance of American citizenship, expressed by working 
with and for the American community in which the child lives— 
and to provide a channel through which classroom training may 
constructively influence real-life situations. it 

2. To help develop character which will insure ethical ae 
Providing an Opportunity for children to practice i m for 
techniques of human relations such as courtesy, considera 7 rsu- 
others, respect for property and personality, bn wi 
siveness, poise, willingness to work hard, eagerness to 
others. -daily lifes the 

3. To show young people how to apply effectively 4 "i atts whi 
Philosophy defined in the Constitution of the Un r 1, and W 
emphasizes the dignity and worth of the indivi ain of gover™ 
balances the individual’s privileges under our — 
ment with his responsibilities to our form of gove 


How the Youthbuilders Staff Serves the Schools: onii 
l. By training teachers in specific methods of develop 
ship process described above. 


lty ™ 
2. By introducing the program at student and a y 
conferences held by Assistant Superintendents. 


g the dt” 


d 
eeting’ d 
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[DERS mm yry | 
youTHBY ding teachers with sample discussion outlines and ma- 
in 


terials and advisory service. oli . : ‘ 
-ding students with opportunities to interview outstanding 
, By Pr oviding ortunities for radio participation and for atten- 
mr rerschool conferences; by assisting students, teachers 
pa in planning and developing school and community 
an 


projects. 
Significance of the Youthbuilder Program: 


Analert citizen is a well-informed citizen. Through Youthbuilders, 
children learn how important it is to understand the issues of the day 
as good Americans, and how to analyze propaganda by gathering 
their own facts and doing their own thinking. 

The understanding which the Youthbuilder program develops of 
the relationship between what goes on in the world and what goes 
o in the community heightens the challenge of community needs, 
% that as children undertake Projects to meet these needs, they feel 
significant as citizens of our country. 
ht the Youthbuilder program, boys and girls are learning to 
which to ear their schools and neighborhoods better places in 

rough projects which improve the appearance of the 

Schoo] and community which de creas > ° 
Which increas , Ase vandalism and delinquency, 
to understand Opportunities and which help Americans 
cir own ach other, By initiating such activities of 
teachers an : aion cre them out with the guidance of 
Cvig agencies, childre, on of parents, churches, businessmen and 


erican wa i are learning, while they strengthen the 
Well when - of life, that the democratic process works and works 
“tlcan people work together. 


3, By PF ovi 


-a 


e recreational 
and respect e 
volition and 


In Ormat; 
L dures for seo available courses for teachers and best 
vig Director Yo = ing Youthbuilder units, write to Mr. Alex H. 
p anug, len y builders of the Board of Education, 36 Green- 
€H, Lazes ork 11, New York, Telephone: ORegon 4-5800. 


Director, Youthbuilders 
we You THEY CAN READ, IF— 


Reia 
” Cnt The r asked Time in its issue of March 24, 1947. 
ead?” ¢ Olliers inquired on November 30, 1946. 


SS 
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Life, too, had an article called “Reading Tests,” 
September 2, 1946. 

When popular weeklies offer the public a topic such as this 
can be sure that the problem of retardation in reading has reach 
national proportions. Indeed, Dr. Stella Center tells us in the a 
article that we are a nation of sixth-grade readers, Army miri. 
of World War II. inform us that 1,750,000 young men fell oa 
the Army’s minimum standard of fourth-grade reading ability 

The above-mentioned articles, however, deal in. the main with the 
dramatic cures of complete nonreaders. These cures were accom- 
plished by means of highly technical equipment and the coordinated 
work of groups of experts working in clinics which are usually 
private and costly. Such aid is simply not available to the average 
retarded reader of whom there are thousands in our school system. 
When no special provision is made for these students, they find them- 
selves unable to read the textbooks in their classes and therefore 


become failures, behavior problems, and potential delinquents. 


IN its issue of 


» One 


A WORKING PROGRAM. Recognizing this fact, the Vocational 
High School Division set up a remedial reading program which was 
a good beginning, a real attempt to solve the problem. Unfortunately 
the whole program of 173 positions was cut out of the budget by 
the Board of Estimate in an economy drive a year ago. In spite of 
this, a few schools have managed to retain the program. The follow 
ing article is a description of the program at the New York Schoo 
of Printing. 


The teacher in charge of this work has five classes, cates “ye 
maximum register of twenty students, no official ae 
periods a day for remedial guidance. This provides time a rep- 
views with individual students, detailed planning of work, anc P 


aration of materials, tı Mov 
The physical appearance of the room is highly E ele: chairs. 


r inter- 


able armchairs and a library corner consisting of a table 


a 
and a classroom library shelf, all lend an air of info there Í 
relaxation to the room. No one else uses the room 5° rk. 
time to decorate it, and a place to hold interviews a? ane the 

Suggestions for bulletin boards and charts were prov! e pllet” 
Reading Guidance Center at P. S. 65 Manhattan. Thus 0 4 poth 
board entitled, “Have You Read?”, displays book jaiem w?” d 
asks, “Have You Seen? Have You Heard? Did You 


96 








gpADING radio announcements and other items 


tisements, 66 : ” 
laying ae ae third bulletin board, “Practice Makes Perfect, 
f current mine ake d books(*) from our school library and points 
ist OL SU 


learns to read by reading. Still another features inter- 
ut that one 


cultural material. 
been generous in supplying 
TITLES. The school has 
h sets of simplified texts, titles of which were also suggested 
as 


‘a the main by the Reading Guidance Center. The content is on a 
teen-age level although the language 1s simple. Here are some of the 
itles: 
| Les Miserables—adapted by Ettie Liee (Liveright) 

2 Monte Cristo—edited by Michael West (Longmans) 

3, Lorna Doone—adapted by Jordan, Berglund, Washburne (Scott 
Foresman) 

4. Johnny Tremain—by Esther Forbes (Houghton Mifflin) 

5. Tom Trott (Charles E. Merrill Co?) | 

6. Pat the Pilot (Charles E. Merrill Co.) 


7, Modern Living (Amer. Ed. Press, Columbus, Ohio) 


SE 

ear ee are selected for the course as follows. 

their first term in ed ork State Reading Progress Test, Form A, 

commendation of th a school. On the basis of this test and the 

fading course the net English teachers, they are placed in the 
"S to group the ie term, The program committee takes great 

` because, in Sses according to reading level. This is im- 
t kind individ stoups of twenty, it is not possible to give the 

è first f “eval instruction, 
dens. Son of the course ar 
u 
One T “te Poor i 


: e given over to orientation of 
pils feel depressed or humiliated at first to 

nendlinesg a However, this attitude soon changes 
€Y are pi when they are told the following facts: 


e 
a The to be taking. atever term of regular Englis y 


le ped Of 

‘ta because ae tion is spending more money on them as on =: 

> ©'ass is smaller in order to give them more individua 
Ist o 


Popular z a 
libr : 
ary books is appended to this article. 
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3. There are many causes of retardation in r 
family problems, economic problems, absenc 


caring: physical han 
e due to illness d g taps, 
school career, overcrowded classes, etc. uring ea 


tly 
4. They are not alone. They are given the abo 


ve-menti 
tics and Dr. Stella Center’s statement on retardation in ree Statis. 
5. Other retarded readers have been able to im ng. 


' Prove great] s 
nection excerpts from the above-mentioned Shea. In this con- 


articles in 
magazines are read to them, showing the cures eff Popular Weekly 
ous Tead- 


i at ected b 
ing clinics. Y Vari 


6. Pupils in our own reading course have progressed as much as ra 
in one term of work. Anecdotes of actual cases are related, = terms 
without the pupils’ names, Course 


METHODS. The course of instruction has as its chief aim the 
stimulation of the desire to read, using the pupils’ own interests as 
a point of departure. The literature texts are chosen for their sure- 
fire human interest value. Each class and each pupil in each class 
is allowed to proceed at its or his own speed. Pupils who read faster 
may sit apart and read ahead. Those who are less sure of themselves 
read aloud under the teacher’s guidance. Very retarded pupils follow 
the text as boys or the teacher reads aloud. 

In the study of words, which includes spelling, use in context, and 
dictionary skills, emphasis is placed on the interest in the words 
themselves. Pupils are encouraged to tell anecdotes involving the 
words so as to make them “come alive.” . 

On Fridays there is a free period. Each pupil reads a ane 
own choice purely for enj oyment. This period becomes a success i 
after careful preparation. It must be remembered that the boys © 


to the class disliking or fearing reading because nos 
source of their failures. 


First of all, the pupils are assured that they will not hav ey must 
book reports, Reading is enough of a chore for them an eans of 
be led to approach it with a sense of pleasure and as @ 4 taste 
relaxation. The pupils are allowed to bring any book 17 a or the 
They may get it from home, the school library, public — 
classroom shelf. Some choose to buy them. i 

Two weeks before the first book is due, each pe jou : 
mimeographed, specially selected list of books tO be ding top 
school or classroom library. This list, arranged accOT are ae 
is read and discussed in class. The next day the Seat books j 
to the school library, where a talk is given on the pas 


08 


e to write 


° a 
. iven 
] 1S p the 








ee list are displayed on the tables. The boys are taught 
n 


he others © e and renew books. If they wish, they may leave their 
how to reserv jassroom closet between reading days. 

is in the Ts later a visiting librarian comes to the classroom with 

Several oe aion of new books and gives an interesting talk 
$ aena later in the term, the classes take a trip to the Nathan 
es eat of the public library which caters especially to teen- 
tne boys have a great deal of difficulty in choosing a book. They 
choose it by the colorful jacket, or title, or because they saw the movie 
of the same name. They do not even look between the covers. Then 
they are upset to find it too difficult or boring during the reading 
period. Boys who have these difficulties are invited to personal, full- 
period interviews with the reading counselor, where their problems, 
tastes and after school activities are discussed. Then books are sug- 
gested. A few case histories will show the results of these interviews. 


The Case of Danny 


good-natured boy, not too bright, but certainly 
aie ot doing better work. Somehow or other he had acquired a 
ee complex. He had great need for attention, friend- 
anxious Sab bia need interfered with his ability to learn. He was so 
explanation = an impression that he could never even listen to an 
aving failed Is ee, Was always planning his next bright remark. 
€ Would act and ei aci attention through legitimate achievements, 
argument about i a somewhat clownish manner, or start an 
ter several ; ing that was obvious to everyone else. 
i 


Danny was a 


“oubles with irl Pie in which his interest in boxing, his 
Used, he Siris, and his difficulties with his school work were dis- 


e i 
€ was o more friendly and stopped showing off. He felt 


& club ; stood and accepted as a person. He tried to start 
"efused o thi bea the School, Stopped getting angry at girls who 
a nce : him the most wonderful person in the world on first 
i y con even passed in all his sub jects but one. Incidentally 

= "eadin in ean My Life S tory by Joe Louis and actually en- 


elt a The Case of Edward , diac 

Well gaq OCEN g a effort was too much trouble. He is a es ri 

4, wel ee ed by his parents who are fairly well-off. He 5 
“essed and easy going. He would throw down a boo 
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: HIGH POINTS | 
in disgust if a new character with a long name appe 
had been enjoying the book up to that point. No hil red, even ig he 
to him although he attempted to read a little because Sn “Ppealed 
of him. WaS expected 
Later in the term on a trip to the public library, he a 
in looking up books on Armenia in the catalogue 
relatives had been tortured and killed by the Tuia 
that he was very much interested in Armenian history 
one of the books on this subject and read it with iiie 
it was much more difficult than what he was used to r 


sked for help 
Some of hiş 
It developed 
He took out 
rest although 
eading, 
— The Case of Kenneth 
enneth just kept forgetting his book every week. : 

seemed to help him. Each week he would ediy do mx rane 
exercise instead of reading. Finally one day he stayed after class to 
show the teacher a copy of The Kid Comes Back. His problem was 
that he had reserved the book and gotten it on a Wednesday. It had 
proved so interesting that he had read the whole book that night. 
And here it was Thursday and he had nothing to read for Friday 
after all. He was given a new book that had just come in and he 
read that in one night, too. He would only read what interested him 
and his interests were very limited. 


7 The Case of Philip 

Philip was a seventh-grade reader, but he never could seem to find 
a book on his interest level that was easy enough for him to ™ 
For instance, he had seen the movie, Great Expectations, but the boo 
was too difficult. He is a musician and therefore was interested ™ 
Paul Robeson, Citizen of the World. It was too difficult. ded 

When he was given an easier book, Lorna Doone, he was offen : 
by the large type and refused to read it. Finally an easy version i 
tne life of Paul Robeson was found for him in a little collection s 
biographies, Uphill. He read this with interest, and becats" goks: 
that he was being helped, he consented to read the simp’? to his 
In other words, when he felt that attention was being ae d and 
problem, he was willing to face the fact that he was a 
did buckle down to reading some books on his reading '°V"" 


a? The Case of Irwin He was 
rwin was an athlete, a member of the baseball team. ș neat ap 
stutterer, very quiet and retiring. His written work W 
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ppADING uld give all sorts of excuses, 


t read. He wo 
d: his eyes hurt; he felt tired, etc. When 


suggested to him as a good book (he was 
he had already read it. 
e was given a copy of the simplified Lorna Doone, where 
id be no question of difficulty. It was explained to him that 
ae ‘ye a book a chance by reading several chapters. He 
i r this and soon, to his own surprise, he found himself 
aan the book. He finished it. Then he asked for the previously 
a akon to Be a Yankee. Later he told the reading counselor 
aa he was reading books at home on his own. 
Somewhere along the line he had lost confidence in himself and 


"Beg Yankee was 
tucky #0 fan), he claimed 
a 


had given himself up as a failure. A little success helped him to 


regain that confidence. 


PUPIL REACTIONS. Here are some of the reactions of the boys 
tc the free-reading period: . | 


Anthony: “I never read anything but comics before. I read three books 
so far this term.” | | 


Paul | b discovered I only like biographies. I read Ernie Pyle’s Lasi 
Ral pter and The Story of Dr. Wassell.” : 
alph. “ 
S Maa Lucky to Be a Yankee in the dollar edition at Macy’s. 
Hee eet it at the library. There were too many reserves on it. 
is w n + see an opera? I’m dying to see an opera.” 
as ; 
boy. The (Sip Geren on burst of confidence from a very reticent 
"ere recommended ) and the movie version of The Barber of Seville 
rom the abo : 
ve ; l 
mber of C l and others too numerous to mention a 
' They don’t o; tons about retarded readers can be drawn: 
give a book a chance. 


2. All 
their ex 
t cuses are rationalizations for the fact that they 


Ven’ fo 
` They i ow ee they like and can read. 
r 7 . 
4 They hate thin books on modern topics about real things. 


` “hey don’t ie names and too many characters. 
me boys bo ow how to choose a book. For instance, many of 
Stories sy “ght pocket book editions of movie or mystery 
"Cause the pay Brown or Experiment Perilous, simply 
the a. fh " Seen the pictures or heard the story sl se 
"ten version was T too difficult; the print too SMM, ii 

oring to them. 
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————— G BOING | June 
THE MAIN LESSON. The main lesson to be learn 
each boy is an individual with his special problems, malad; S that 
and interests. The problem has been, on the one hand PE 
what is blocking him, and then by means of his hobbies And bis Out 
to free his mind for reading. Crests, 


1948) 


ed here į 


RESULTS. At the end of the term, Form “B” of the sam 
reading test were given. The objective results were satisfacto i 
A majority of the students raised their reading grades on an ean 
of from nine to fourteen months in a term of five months. 

But far more important is the change in attitude, toward school 
in general and books in particular. Boys who enter the course stating, 
“I never read a book in my life” have been brought to read tyo or 
three with interest. Boys who at first responded with a grunt or 
silence to efforts to make them participate, have become charming, 
humorous, communicative individuals. 


In short, these boys can and will read, if they are given instruction 
in small classes, suitable books, and the individual guidance that a 
good remedial reading program can provide. This article therefore 
is presented as a plea for the restoration and broadening of the 
remedial reading program in the vocational high schools. 


Finally, it should be stated that the program would have been fy 
possible without the sympathetic understanding and generous rr 


e4: n 
tance of the school administration as well as the unfailing coopers"? 
of the entire faculty. 


Popular Books for Retarded Readers 


(All on the school library list. Publishers are given © 
confusion might otherwise arise.) 


nly wher? 


Adventure e 
Title Author Publisher Edited 

The Last of the Mohicans Cooper Globe Piin ” 
Black River Captive Lathrop a 

Black Buccaneer Meader 

T—Model Tommy Meader 

Secret Cargo Pease 

Heart of Danger Pease 

The Tattoed Man Pease 
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‘nd 


sper stat, Chief 
Jun of Silver Rebs 


turn ©) 
sive Chief 10 FE 
valiant 09. a 


Timber Line 


silver © hief, D09 of the 


North — 
spike of Seat all 
Call of the Wild 


High Courage 
The Five Dollar Dog 
Trooper, U. S. Army 


Shavetail Sam 
Arts and Crafts 


Indiancraft 


Biography 
Lou Gehrig 
Lou Gehrig 
Longshanks 


Great American N egroes 


Etiquette 


enllemen Aren't Sissies 


History 
A bum 0 f 
H . 


American 
Slory 


t 
Ha of America in 
ures 


Clers; 
the Pa St 
Yster 


ç bi 0 





s ries o f 


is m Scarlet 


er geih 


Kalashnikoff Horse 
> Dog 
O’Brien mn 5 
O’Brien g 
O’Brien 
ar Dog 
London MacMillan Edited by Ed. 
Mitchell 
Anderson Horse 
aoa Dog; World 
War II 
Watson Mule: World 
War IT 
Hunt 
Graham 
Hubler Houghton Mifflin 
Meader Lincoln 
Richardson 
Jonathan 
Adams Pictures 
1853-1893 
Hersey 
Collins 
Ediden 
Zeligs 
Alexander 
Cooke 
Wilson 
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S [J 

Pholoarapliy [ une, 1949) 
Make Your Pictures Sing Hexter 

Printing 

Paper Industry - Perry 

Puzzles 

Fun with Puzzles Leeming 

Sea Stories 

Pigboats Ellsberg 

S-54 Ellsberg 

Black Tanker Pease 

Foghorns Pease 

Jinx Ship Pease 

Sports 

All American Tunis 

Duke Decides Tunis Patan 
Iron Duke Tunis 

IVorld Series Tunis 

Yea! Wildcats Tunis Basketball 
The Kid Comes Back Tunis Baseball 
The Kid from Tomkins- 

ville Tunis Baseball 

Rookie of the Year Tunis Baseball 
A City for Lincoln Tunis 

Goal to Go Scholz Football 
Batter Up Scholz 

Soldiers at Bat Scholz 

Just for Sport Wood, Bacon, Short stories 

Cameron Lippincott 

Lucky to Be a Yankee DiMaggio Greenberg 

Joe Louis, American Miller 

Better Basketball Allen 

War 
Last Chapter 


Ernie Pyle , ighth 
Note: In general these books range from the sixth to the €g 


a 
grade reading level. There is a great need for Lt ae 
lower level, but they are not to be found, except for 
texts mentioned in the body of the article. printing 

PAULINE Haas New York School of 

STUDENT LEADERSHIP f the Edu 

Education for all American Youth, a publication ° 

cational Policies Commission of the National Education ools. 

lists ten imperative needs of our students in secondary S cific ne 

this outstanding and exhaustive list should be added 2 Foote 

earmarked for a selected group of students in our 
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Chae erate Temes a eee 
DENT LEADERSHIP 


‘» abilities should be encouraged to develop 
youth who have eye “11th need,” the principal of Morris 
jem. 10 ee the cooperation of the faculty adviser of student 
pigh School i student activities, planned a course of study to be 

panies Leadership. Basically our approach differs from pro- 
called Student t other schools by being a direct attack upon the prob- 
cedures Ta leadership qualities rather than an incidental or tan- 
a a ali course was introduced for the first time in Febru- 
genti e 


ary, 1948. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES. In addition to the generally accepted 
aims and objectives of general education and some of the specific 
aims of the social studies, the course in student leadership makes 
direct and intensive provision for the following: Opportunities for 
cooperative planning and cooperative action in the solution of com- 
mon problems both within the school and the community; oppor- 
tunities for the development of leadership qualities through participa- 
tion as chairmen of important committees both standing and special; 
"Pportunities for evaluating various school and group activities; 
*Pportunities for intervisitation with other schools in order to bene- 


it f Or 
in one, desirable experiences of others; opportunities for learn- 
& and Practicing parliam 


p. entary procedure; and opportunities for 
mg the art of public Speaking. s 

t was j : : 
our uktis "mmediately reali 


zed that, although these objectives were 


at many of S might be very slow. It was also real- 
by Objective Y Of our objectives might be difficult to evaluate 
ii objectives jn S TONENE, a syllabus was drawn up with 
veloped and “tithes that potential leadership qualities might 
n Brow in lead 5o that pupils affected might have the opportunity 
“tool and ership through practice in meeting the challenge of 
‘ ommunity Problems, 
URSE 9 
m eras ODY- It is of course true that in this school and 
to nth basi a or student government on a once-a-week or once- 
w, at ainment “S an indirect and largely unorganized approach 
ia € Previously mentioned objectives. To us, 
©, which is for the most part unplanned and 
Not seem adequate. We are convinced that the 
Ur Potential leaders for leadership training will 
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not be met unless the program is built upon a Sequential ~... 

base for which a syllabus has been formulated. Curricular pxcurs™ | Repor 
The course we have planned consists nd Spec? 

nature and meaning of our democracy ; 

dictatorship; an appreciation of the ac 





yT LEADERSHIP 


f l 
S [June 1948) sTUDE “tte, Motion Pictures Committee, Speakers Bureau 
sjon Comm sy Committee. These are rotating committees so 


Of Units dealing wit in the course of the sped vee tiara ol aah cee 
democracy contrasted, he de the opportunity to participate in 
With rece 


hievements of demo i ne month. In order to provide n | T niis transi- 
the political, social, and economic challenges to our democrac cracy; for rs chairman of each committee remaine wi e same com- 
in a democracy; the school in a democracy; and the aE pe! e for two months so that his experiences might be transferred 
leader in a democracy. In addition, time is spent in discussing a mi the new committee members. is 
ing, planning and carrying out proposed solutions to siol : "as far this term, the Motion Picture Committee has exhibited 
community problems. All the student governm : 


ent meetings are held 
cetings parliamenta 
Opportunities are pro- 
of students. The last 
the nature and func- 
n a democracy. 

this course cannot be 
ake a full year. This 


in this class and concurrently with these m 
procedure is taught functionally. Numerous 
vided for the students to speak before groups 
unit of the syllabus includes a consideration of 
tion of the various means of communication i 

It has been our experience thus far that 
adequately covered in one term and should t 
is particularly true since the class is concerned with the ever-changing 
problems of the school and the community. Illustrations may be 
gleaned from a cursory survey of the purposes of just a few of the 
student committees organized in this class. A student-faculty com- 
mittee was set up to solve some of the problems of the lunchroom. 
A student-faculty committee was organizd to help interpret the work 
of the school to the community and a Student Welcoming eae 
was Organized to help orient the incoming students to the student a 
ernment and the student activities of the school. Unlike the situatio 
M ‘r problems 
in many other schools, these committees worked on their p was 
full time, not spasmodically or intermittently. Their wor 
guided, continuous, organized, and purposeful. 


such films as : Brotherhood of Man, Does It Matter What You 
Think?, How Not To Conduct A Meeting, It’s Your America, New 
York Calling, You and Your State, and Playtown, U. S. A. The 
Evaluation Committee has evaluated such phases of school life as 


mom. The Excursion Committee has organized and carried out a 
visit to the City Council, a trip to the Courthouse, and a visit to 
see Naked City. It has also planned and carried out a bus ride 
Project around New York City, a trip to Lake Success, a Saturday 
evening visit to Saks Canteen (a community youth organization), and 
has arranged for a visit to the Museum of the City of New York. 
The Special Reports Committee has reported on the recommenda- 
Hons of the Presidential Commission to investigate civil rights, 
= To Secure These Rights, and has also made a report on the 
Tra Sourts of the various high schools of New York City. Our 
0 ten is always Prepared to speak at assembly programs 
bly Program, high Schools of the community as well as at our assem- 
na challe The articulation program of the school has therefore 
department nge to student leadership as well as to our guidance 


te 
eo > 
re 
-n 

a A O 


rom ti . j : - 
cino Mittees . iyi E: time the class breaks up into its various special er 
: ' , ann} z . . ig in 
METHODS AND MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION: ad | t assroom under oy research and discussion eye 
the course content was not restricted in the same way tha for inòr" Pecific textbook ¢ e guidance of the teacher. oe Autre 
tional subi Pe lentiful 107 m. Materia] tor the class, the teacher makes use 0 
‘ona! subjects usually are, opportunities were p julu . ] S of lea . zines. 
porating many techniques on d in a core or experience curr mittee y Addition s thing such as the newspaper, the radio and i pe ihe 
Wh q s in class, COM” es- mm, ii Xtensive use is made of audio-visual aids such a 
€never a school or community problem arose nd out a, the... “Ound Motion p; ription record an 
were formed to investigate the problem, do research, Sen forwat y Ph € Project Picture, the 16 inch transcrip ource for films 
tionnaires in order to sample student opinion, and to bring be e ePartme or. We have found that the best s akani te 
concrete suggestions for the solution of the problem. anized in ion “Cure for de Commerce iia La Radio Educa- 
seta : e 
At the very beginning of the term the class _ ommnitt “ommitteg in “Want, Donnie is thee Ee 
five standing committees which were called the Evalua 


ces pre- 
Ashington. Not only are these sour n 
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pared to serve the schools withoy y maili 

provide excellent service as well. nE) but th 
These are some of the methods and materials of instructi 

in the leadership class in addition to those whic on 


h are al Used 
to us. nay familiar 


POINTS Uine, 194g) 


t charge (onl 
y 


SELECTION OF STUDENT 
the nature of an experiment an 
students out of a school populat 
selection of the students for 
After lengthy discussions wit 
Guidance Department and th 


S. l Since student leadershi 
d since it was to b 


ion of more than 
this class was a 
h the principal, th 
e faculty adviser 
the students on the 
ies. This meant tha 


P was in 
e limited to thi 

fifteen hundred, the 
very difficult task 
e chairman of the 
of student govern- 
basis of experience 
t the ten Executive 


society, the clubs and the athletic teams. In order to include lower 
termers, the Health Educ 


ation Department was asked to submit the 
names of students who had displayed leadership qualities in group 


work and who might be interested in student activities and com- 
munity welfare. 


Every applicant for 
viewed by the facy] 
teacher of Student 


admission into Student Leadership was re 
ty adviser of student government, who nea 
Leadership. Each student was given an or i 
tion of the nature of the subject and was asked a number ot 4 


irs 
i : : ent affair 
tions concerning the background of his experiences in stud nized, 
and community acti 


ctivities. When the class was a, aa 
its membership was almost equally divided between stu xperience 
fourth year and students in the lower three years. kur id be only 
with this class has indicated that a better proportion — from 
forty per cent from the fourth year and sixty per cen 
lower three years, 


evaluated 
EVALUATION. All experimental programs need tee aa which 
in order to determine to what extent the aims and J t tion, $ ky 
were originally set up, are being achieved. In a arr. eth 
evaluation process may suggest changes in course € 
of instruction, etc., which may be necessary. 
68 
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BIE maen EE e PC eR 
çqupENT LEAD ps of the term, the Wrightstone “A Scale of 
very beginning iven to the students. At the end of 
e re ig (Fom 7 to determine whether or not there 
= Form pa fe E d 3 concerning important problems. 
: ka any change 10 a eale to keep pupil diaries of the 
p addition ai paa kept such diaries. Before the 
a from day to day. Pape of the term, questionnaires were dis- 
faster Holiday and = in the class. Here are some of their com- 
buted to the " ning Student Leadership. 
uestions concerning i iir 
a rh ed in Student Leadership how to ges thng A 
e I know that 1t is part of nak job to get the 
yon ie “i eral feeling of confidence, self-reliance and 
fee It taught me how to conduct a meeting prop- 
“lg desire to be a leader.” 
“It gave me the desire to be a leader. o 
An ee teacher who observed the class at the beginning of 
tem and again toward the end of the term was amazed at e 
remarkable progress the students had made in conducting meetings 
according to parliamentary procedure, in discussing intelligently and 
critically student and community problems. There were evidences 
of growth on the part of the students in the appreciation and under- 
Sanding of the methods of cooperative planning and action, and 
there were evidences of growing interest in school and community 
Problems, The teacher also observed individual growth upon the 
"i of students, One afternoon a representative group visited a 
ren’ conducted by students from a number of high schools. my 
tian a to the class that they were disturbed by the ake 
as "Y Procedure, the inability of the chairman to ending 
bY the ign and the inefficiency and lack of —— a 
uati TY as to the nature of her position. In these ‘iki 
continuing force in the Student Lea 


n Program is a 
Pro ; 
to oe F neidentally, every student except two has come forward 
n y tor Student Leadership next term. 

IE En he 
ture ae URE, It is to the future that we look. It 1$ r os 
dows, San © Writers of this article have felt the urge gA have 
eive a er the results of their experiences. Already vo City 
heer nin anaes rom a number of high schools of New given 

S their Work. A talk on Student Leadership WaS 69 
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to the faculty advisers of the General Organizations of 
City secondary schools. In addition, inquiries 
teachers in New Jersey and Connecticut. 

It is the feeling of the writers that Studen 
be in the curriculum of every secondary school 
way of life hungers for leaders who have been 
as their school days. It is for this reason that 
at Morris High School will become a subject 
that, in the near future, we hope to organize 
class. 

We fervently hope that our exciting and our rewarding experi- 
ences will serve as a stimulus to other schools to develop leadership 
abilities for all students who have the potentialities. 

Jacos L. BERNSTEIN 


have co York 
me 
to us from 


t Leadership should 
since our democratie 
trained as far back 
Student Leadership 
for two terms, and 
more than one such 


EDWARD A. KOLERZON Morris High School 


WHY TEACH HOME NURSING IN HIGH SCHOOLS? 


Helen had been absent from school, and on the day she returned 
we were practicing at making the occupied bed. Our bed was ocċupied 
by our poor dilapidated doll, Mrs. Chase, with her one leg loose and 
a few fingers missing. The classroom was a far cry from those 
shining apartments of the new vocational high schools. It was a con- 
verted classroom in one of our oldest high school buildings a 
fitted with as much improvised equipment as the room ae ‘ 
Some of the girls giggled as they poked and pushed at Mirs; ' ne 
others showed utter repugnance of the creature; but in m i low 
there grew an expression of intense absorption. It was ak a 
to which teachers become sensitive, the message that mn ma i 
not only does Johnnie have the right answer, but ss him an 
out all by himself, that the discovery is highly pleasing 7 apensst® 
has caused Johnnie to grow a little. It is the thing that © 
teachers for all their trouble. had to exP 

At last Helen could contain herself no longer. She. pee f. T 
it. “I must try that,” she cried, “I must learn to do tt bed—but wy 
been very sick and the doctor said that I was to stay 1” ow to chang” 
mother made me sit in a chair because she didn’t know 
the bed like that.” 

Every teacher of home nursing has a scor 1 Thanh 
the girl who, sensing that a croup tent was indica 
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SING e—a I a 
EN by the time the doctor arrives to praise her; 
-suades her neighbor to go to the prenatal clinic; 
ho pi morning care to a bed-ridden mother before 
„nother Who w another who makes use of comfort devices to 
; er : i 
Pd idl her invalid grandmother. 
1e 


SOME MISCON CEPTIONS. Then, are we trying to make nurses 
of our high school students? That iS a lay person s question. We 
sho spent that three-year routine in a hospital do not need to ask. 
Certainly not! For many reasons this would be impossible and 
undesirable: the immaturity of the students, the lack of equipment 
and clinical material and the time element. In many high schools the 
students complete the entire home nursing course in less than hospital 
schools allot to students for learning to make beds alone. Even in 
vocational high schools where extensive pre-nursing courses are 
given, the student must spend three more years of study in the 
hospital school in order to become a registered graduate nurse, or 
one more year in order to become a practical nurse. 

Pt spre ae some directors of nursing schools have said that 
ides and = ome nursing in high school have preconceived 
nursing school oe ke must be unlearned when they enter 
coded high da y these directors really mean that in the 
ubject for the presi curriculum there is not room for one more 
ments, In our dinon aa student who meets the cultural require- 
to handle any prec ' nursing school faculties have been always able 
Schools to EE enue ideas. This is no reason for nursing 
nursing an 2 ugh school subject which has a direct bearing on 
any girls become interested in nursing 


H oM , 
„by, has it gins 


’ 
another w 


TEN throu . 

5a life work gh which m 

en are W 
e mer z . i ; 
Yo! is not oa trying to recruit students for nursing schools? 
Sta mes a it- main objective, However, when nurse recruit- 
ia) iw Pie, ae of national importance, it is hard to under- 
the À nira aE teachers, who contact hundreds of poten- 
lige ave not Seats capable of screening them to discourage 
“Yen har er to nat Siven a more important part in this work. 
ncerstand why so many academic schools, where 
Mad nursing Potential student nurses could be found, do not 
atin Mong et teachers, If a cooperative arrangement were 
n ; 1l å 7 
S, SUidance Ment and placement councelors of nursing men a 
councelors of high schools and home-nursing 
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teachers, many eligible and willing recruit 

looked, could be found. Little Helen okt cael being Over. 
the bed tried bookkeeping for a year after eniin, Pgh. ange 
school just to please her mother, but came back to the from high 
ot the high school for guidance and help before enteri m og Chub 
school, where she is now a senior student. nng a nursing 


MOTHER KNOWS BEST! Perhaps our purpose j 
this subject is to give useful information to a distr in teachin 
in times of emergency and because another nurse sce Public 


- shortage į 
Originally, many of us seem to have gotten our jobs a foreseen 
reason. During the war, the Board of Education alin ce 

a e 


enough nurse teachers for this very pu ose, h inati 

ancillary licenses open to eatiecs si or ide ae = cy 
that some of the candidates had preconceived ideas such as etic, 
the thermometer by boiling. It was told as a joke that some of hn 
who were mothers of children failed because they did not know how 
to diaper an infant properly. The lay point of view seems to be 
that naturally if the lady were a mother and had practiced all 
those years she was infallible. Only nurses do not think this is 
funny. We have heard the same idea too many times from the 
clinic mother as she expresses ignorance and superstitions by saying, 
“I know because I’m his mother.” Could there be better proof of 


the need for a course in home nursing and child care for every high 
school girl in the country ? 


OINTS [June 


REAL EXPERIENCES, The exact reason why we try to pr 
home nursing is sometimes confusing to ourselves. At one ee ea 
an unportant required subject; later it is discarded like old unito 
and obsolete war equipment. Sometimes we feel like ee > 
them boil their thermometers and put on their three-cornet cate 
We always can go back to plumping pillows and a less comb 
life.” ' and for 

But no, let’s teach the public to plump its own pie w 
whatever reason we began teaching home nursing, et a i 
newer books on the philosophy of education to pam d JA 
teaching it now. It is here that we can find our a m 
home nursing classroom, the student can grow through tivi puit 
facing present-day life situations. She is stimulated to a and w 
on her own interests. She is led to the interpretatio? 
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5 NURSING 
yous” a a better family life, and to a more understanding 
Uee ai, She learns to get along with people, acquires 
Sledge and skills and many of the intangible qualities that 
„seful kn ly acquired in some of the more exacting fields of learning. 
are not ony ourselves instilling basic rules for human behavior 
we hae teaching. “Be kind and considerate of Mrs. Chase.” 
nee of good nursing is tolerance, and the welfare of the 
ad comes first no matter who he is.” “The baby will be hurt if 
you do not protect him. He depends on you.” “Serve your patient 
as you would like to be served.” l l 
In Morris High School, where a population shift has brought us 
countless problems, we have found that the newer concepts of edu- 
cation help us to smooth the path. In the whole school we are striving 
to cultivate honesty, kindness, tolerance, unselfishness, dependability, 
and the ability to live and work together in harmony. What better 
training for citizenship can we attempt? 


AN ADAPTABLE SUBJECT. Home nursing has become a more 
Popular subject as our many students become less able to master 
mey . i ork. It is a subject which lends itself to adjustment for 
we nat ee to enrichment for the brighter student. This 
levels, The x i = we just play dolls with Mrs. Chase at varying 
me-nursing is n Tae minumum standard below which 
A diligent =e an inadequate unit in some other course. — 
Promoting a k ii of home-nursing teachers have succeeded in 
ild care on Rd “wide regents examination in home nursing and 
Work that al] fou academic level. This is such a scholarly piece of 
9 have studied en colleges accept entrance credit for students 
v Passed the a Subject five times a week for one year and 
“demic hi h ‘xamination, To date no standard syllabus for the 
“nes e salir has been accepted although several proposed 
thar natever ie tar during the past twenty-five years. 
Be Should be 6 | given, this is a life-experience course and one 
le that | ered, at least, to every girl in the city. It is regret- 


Nur i some . . œ 
i Sin eache Schools, because of her special training, the home 
Tough r sp 


e her 
Other ets Shand); nds much of her time in the emergency room, Or 


ing and m; i : ing some 
u misunderstanding, she is teaching 
"Bettable ve for th j 

a . 


in € Convenience of school organization. It 1s more 
Some schools she is missing altogether. 
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M HIGH POI 
Now when education is undergoing such change 

curriculum planners would do w 

nursing as a part of any core curriculum. And should the me 

one who thinks ours is a morbid subject, we invite him re be some. 

watch us on the day that Baby Mor 


B to c 
i f Tis 1s taken from A aoe and 
given his semi-annual bath. Even bathing and ten Set and 


di 

is not unpleasant. We are doing it to make her m hr Chase 

should someone think that Susie shouldn’t learn to fill the hot And 

bag because “a little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” Jet ea 

that the cure for that is to increase the amount of Ceia è sa 

teach Susie more and more home nursing. Se and 
MARGARET C. HILBERT 


: and 
ell to investigate and 


adjustment 
Consider h 0 


Morris High School 
FILMSTRIPS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
At a recent conference of chairmen of Social Studies of the 
Vocational High School Division, considerable 
in the filmstrip as a teaching medium and in 
relevant to the work in Social Studies. 
The following filmstrips owned by the Social Studies Department 
of Woodrow Wilson Vocational High School have been found 
particularly useful for the courses indicated. Most of the strips cost 
$2 or $2.50, but because of numerous price changes the cost of each 
has not been indicatd. A few filmstrips are free. Information about 


projectors can be secured from a number of concerns. Consult the 
regular Supply List first, 


interest was expressed 
the sources of filmstrips 


Title of Filmstrip 


*Source Useful In 

Alaska 15 Geography 
American Counterpoint 6 All 
Americans All 7 All 
Apprenticeship in Industry 13 Guidance 
Australia ` 15 Geography 
Australia—The Land Down Under 3 Geography 
Auto Mechanics I 13 Guidance 
Auto Mechanics II 13 Guidance 
Aviation as a Career—M fg. 13 Guidance 
Aviation as a C. areer—Transp. 13 Guidance 
Aviation in Government Service 13 Guidance 
Beauty Culture as a Career 13 Guidance 
Careers in Army and Navy 13 Guidance 
Careers in Auto Industry 13 Guidance 
Careers in Building Trades 13 Guidance 
Careers in Medicine and Dentistry 13 Guidance 
74 
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Title of Filmstrip 
in Public Service 


Careers in Radio 


ing the S lums 
a Work as a Career 
Clothed, How We Are 


Coal 
Clothing and Textiles 
Coal Miners 

Coast Guard as a Career 
Colonial America 

Columbia River 
Communication | 
Community Development 
Community Life 

Com 

Cotton 

Domestic Service as a Career 
Early Civilization 

Farm, The 

Foreign Trade 


Forest Ranger 

Forests of U, 5, 

Forward All Together 
rom Farm to Table 


tik the Rivers 
way T ° 
History o ranspþortation 


Histo ° ommunication 
History "ansbortation— Ay 

His 2 r gr e”sbortation—Land 
Honda ansportation—WWater 


otel ; 


How A Crisis, Ameri Nie 
Ind; Apply or . 
I ‘a and W tna Job 
haan Life 
J '9ation 
Chan 
La dhthoog 

Vin 
Los 9 Saf ely in 

t à 

Lump eles he Machine A ge 





*Source Useful In 
13 Guidance 
13 Guidance 
15 Geography 
15 Geography, World History 
2 Civics 
2 Civics 
13 Guidance 
11 Geography, World History 
4 Geography 
7 Geography 
2 Geography, Economics 
13 Guidance 
7 American History s 
15 Geography 
11 Geography, World History 
1 Civics 
7 Civics 
4 Geography 
4 Geography 
13 Guidance 
Fi World History 
7 Geography 
12 Economics, American 
History 
2 Geography 
2 Geography 
6 All 
11 Geography 
7 World History 
2 Geography 
13 Geography 
16 Geography, World History 
16 Geography, World History 
16 Geography, World History 
16 Geography, World History 
15 Geography 
13 Guidance 
5 Civics, Economics 
13 Guidance 
15 Geography 
7 American History _ 
2 Geography, World History 
15 Geography, World History 
7 World History 
16 Civics, World History 
15 Geography 
4 Geography 
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Sy 
. a 2 dipam ERE T EH 
Title of Filmstrip ‘Sours i ne, 1949) pM STRIPS. 
seful In ee 15 Geo h 
Man On Record 7 World Hist a and Victoria grap y , 
Metal Trades as a Career 15° G TT yong nd Discovery A aie History 
Mexico 15 eograph tA Visit to cography 
Middle Atlantic States 4 Geoseioie hoon lane 12 All 
National Parks of U. S. 2 Geography We The Peoples I 16 All 
New York, City of 4 Oina We les I 16 All 
. » Geograph We The Peop , 
Nursing as a Career 13 Guidance y Welding as on Occupation 13 Guidance 
Nutrition 2 Civics Where Our Food Comes From 11 Geography 
Our Congr ess 16 Civics, Governm World Trade in Air Age 10 Geography, Economics 
Our Country—Resources 11 eography  " Your Job—Are You Preparing For It? 13 Guidance 
Our Federal Government 16 Civics, Gove Your Stake in Collective Bargaining 12 Economics, 
Ovr Homes and Communities 11 Cia Thment | American Hsitory 
Pax American Neighbors 10 Geography 
Panama 15 G . s 
Panorama of U. S—Overall View T eee ___ “Sources of Filmstrips 
Panorama of U. S—N.E. Region 2 Geos ) l. Air Age Education Research 
Panorama of U. S.—S.E. Region 2 alee } 100 East 42 Street 
Panorama of U. S.—Middle S tates 2 Gio aed New York 
Region graphy 2. “Ein Council on Education 
Panorama of U, S—N W. Region 2 44 Jackson Place 
om ee Geography Washi 
teen A jae ee 2 Geography 3. eti Information B 
pim -3.—Far Western 2 Geography 610 Fifth venre ureau 
Pery 15 i “tie York 
P; eography * Stanley Bowma 
a eae al = 7 American History 2067 Broa ioe and Company 
Railroad rca orl Be 11 Civics New York 
Registered Nurse $ Geograp hy y vent History Films 
Retail Merchandic: 2 Guidance Fifth Avenue 
Cuanaising as a Career 13 Guidan New ¥ 
Rome, Ancient ul ce 6 & ork 
San Francisco l- Worl Hiii | J Publishers 
Soil C. 1 cography t 44 Street 
NE OEON 2 Geography, Eco., - a York 
ican History ` Morati 
South Sea Islands ere 3 Tand i Classroom Pictures Publishers 
Telegraph and 15 Geography Dids 
Trade T. y Lerep hone Operators 13 Guidance Michigan 
Transpor " Army and Navy 13 Guidance ational Ladi 
ransportation h 1710 R aces Garment Workers Union 
Transportation 7 Sra Ww rld History ew Vor T 
Transportation by Roi 7 Geography, Vvo 1), por 
s y Railroad h | Amer: l 
Trip Through the U. S, 4 aca 135 East oe World Airways 
Union At Pla 4 Geography N Street 
Union At W a 8 Economics 1, Pow, York 
or - ar Se; 
} . ; 8 Economics 35 Clence Pubic: 
vi atational Activities 8 Economics ast ee Company 
United Nat; 8 Economics 12. Publ; ork 10, N, Y 
, ations Charter © Affair z 
U 6 All Ea S Comm 
Urbon Chet Africa 14 Geography st 38 Street eS 
“ lees 2 York 16, N. Y, 


be 


| 22 
Ney 
Civics 
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Society for Visual Education 
100 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


a Uune, 1948) 


South Africa Information Office 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
Stillfilm, Inc. 
Los Angeles 
California 
Young America Films 
18 East 41 Street 
New York 17, N. Y, 
J. H. RAPHAEL Woodrow Wilson Vocational High School 
MUM'S THE WORD 
Three Easton, Pa., high school teachers were censured by 
the Easton School Board for “talking politically and reli- 
giously to other teachers during school hours.” —News ilem. 
O let us talk of sealing wax 
And cabbages and kings, 
And how they make our carpet tacks, 
And what the birdie sings; 
But politics will never do, 
The subject strictly is taboo, 
Even in whisperings. 
Away with all philosophy. 
Or anything divine, 
For such a topic cannot be 
A pleasant anodyne. 
A subject that will make you think 
Will drive you rapidly to drink— 
And this is hardly fine. 
Don’t talk of grammar as before, 
In phrases that disturb; 
Don’t mention things like gender or 
A copulative verb. 
For your advancement will abate 
If sex but rears its ugly pate, alae 
And your allowance curb. E a 


| Now ignorance is bliss—or so 


P 
tO 








et put it neatly ; 
raen want to know, 
= cae get your learning sweetly ; 
And do ao break the awful rule | i; 
By getting knowledge here in school, 3 
For you must act discreetly. 


Yes, you may speak a bit of that, 
Or speak a bit of this, 
But keep it trivial and flat, 
Or it will be amiss, 
Since things important must be hidden, 
Since things important are forbidden, 
Or be your nemesis. 


But if, perhaps, the urge will out, 
And you must have a word 8 
On politics or things devout, — 3 T 
Be sure you are unheard. cor 


. à > È 

Just say it to yourself alone, . 
In muted, muttered monotone, i 
Like voices sepulchered. A 


For pedagogs, like children, should ‘ 
© seen—but with a hush, z 
nless it’s clearly understood 
ey, talk of mish and mush. 
r whether twenty makes a score, 
t why behind is not before, 
Jacon A Mi whether tish is tush. 


Fort Hamilton High School 


me 7 CLLEGE ADVISER HAS A LITTLE LIST, TOO 

f ta ttle Re happen that a victim might be found, 

nd. Blate of l Ye got a little list 

Who n y “ners who might well be underground, : 
* Would be missed—who never would be missed! 
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HIGH POINTS [June 
There’s the student who arouses a venom worse than 
She would send her marks to Wellesley though she’s 
quartile ; i 
And the precious, doting mother who would rather like 
Every college in the land, if but its rank is high. 
There’s that singular anomaly, the modest Dartmouth dad 
Who might send his son to Harvard, “if conditions die 
And the parents who would bribe me with a magnum of champagne: 
“We are friends of Doctor Dixon and the Governor of Maine 
There’s the pompous pop who praises, in a sanctimonious tone | 
Every system in the land—every: high school but our own. 
All who for interruption of my transcript work exist— 
They’d none of them be missed—they’d none of them be missed. 


FRANK R. BARTLETT Forest Hills High School 


1949) 
Mortal; 
In the lowest 


to try 


SO bad.” 


Books 


Guide to Scholarships. A Directory of Information on Scholarships Available 
Through the Undergraduate Colleges Located in New York City. 148. 
Federation Employment Service, 67 West 47th Street, New York 19, New 
York. 15 cents. l 
This excellent booklet is full of information vital tọ, counselors and college 

advisors. It covers, for each college in New York City which offers schon 

ships, the major fields of study, the kinds of scholarships offered with s 

number, amount, and duration of each. It also gives information about 

eligibility requirements and where and when to apply. l ters 
Institutions are arranged alphabetically and include both public ant ce À 

colleges and schools in New York City which offer undergraduate Smee A 

ing to a degree. In addition, scholarships available through the Uni 

New York and selected foundations are listed. , eful tool to 
The index of the major fields of study on Page VI a : uld be, that 

students and counselors and serves to focus attention where = ` polarship. 

is, on the goal to be achieved rather than on the institution oF sc 1oy- 


i tion mp , 
The introduction by Walter A. Miller, President of kr a applicant” 


ment Services, wisely points out the need for an “analysis © 


interest 

educational and vocational strengths and weaknesses, hts mae ao factor September 1948 

investigation of admisston requirements for specific colleges, © on ae 

(which) should be viewed as a pattern into which informatio nie 

ship opportunity might logically fit.” lated of its pE 
The Federation Employment Service should be eoratall 

spirit in preparing this booklet. 

Atice K. Hewitt, 
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Abraham Lincoln.......JESSE GRUMETTE 
Andrew Jackson..J. ALLISON STEVENSON 
Bay Ridge......«+eee+-Marion I, WEEKS 
Bayside....sesceeeeessEDNA M. LESSING 
Benjamin Franklin... Evans P. FINNEGAN 
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Cooperative Education in the 

High Schools of New York City 

GRACE BRENNAN* 

tion has more complex responsibilities than ever before in 
a now make provision for a vastly larger and increasingly 

that nena us group of young people in secondary schools. Today 

cated must fit pupils to take their places in the social and econ- 

et life of the community. Almost every study concerned with 

fhe improvement of secondary education has included a.demand for 

a program of instruction which recognizes and makes provision for 

all pupils. The curriculum must be geared to present-day needs of 


our young people. 


BOOKS | 


S de ’S andbook of Gaitie OOO epee eee ns ences ccccentees vely M 
t u I || i i J a AA A TI SEEE I 7) n 0 } lt 
i 8 


Twentieth Century Modern Language 
Le a Edward G. Bernarg 
19 


A MAJOR TASK. Secondary education is no longer merely train- 
ing for college. There is general agreement that a large major- 
ity of high school pupils—the Harvard Report estimates 75%— 
look forward directly to work. Whether this work is to be in the 
professions, business, skilled trades, industry, or factory the prepara- 
tion for it must be given in the high schools along with traditional 
education. 

Mon a to stress the magnitude of this task. We have 
et, attitude. v a S of every level of intelligence, background, inter- 
i , mbition. Since everyone goes to high school now, 


Í. ht 


It bec , 
roth eee _—— of the school to develop the pupil not only 
realities of life education, but by providing acquaintance with the 


A SOL 

is ngs One way of meeting this increasing responsibility 
Which, though Program of cooperative and apprenticeship education, 
33 years, ta 3 has been operating in New York City for the past 
"Operative i greatly expanded to meet present-day needs. The 
nee durin Plan combines general education with practical experi- 
“Ssu & the period of formal education when the schools can 


life, OF the responsibility for the transition from school to 


pE% 


ARIOY 
“Plan; i METHODS. There are various ways of organizing 
t 


The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in THE E % k 
"nate-week or two-week periods at school and at wor, 


which is on file in libraries. 


Sistant 
Admin; . 
Qistrative Director, 


GBB 43 
se eg el 5 
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— HGH POINTS 
part time daily attendance at 
released time from school to 
have used various adaptations 
at school and at work provin 
employer. Thus, this has bee the patt Pil ang 
program throughout the city. It numbers a ahi i 


F. e e Fy 2,200 ts 
in 12 academic high schools and 200 pupils ; z „Pupils 
schools. Pupils in 4 Vocational high 


school and at work. 


k; an , 
work. The New York Periods of 
of schedule, with the alter, School, 


g the most acceptable to ate-week 
n established as 


THE SCHOOL’S ROLE. Und 
school system undertakes the placement of the Pupils on. jobs thei 
supervision, follow-up and rating. Moreover, recognition of the ed ; 
cational value of such experience is indicated by the allotment 
— toward diplomas just as for any subject required in the curri- 
culum. 


The alternate 


er the cooperative Program, the 


-week cooperative classes were first authorized in 
y in 1915 and have been maintained successfully to 
me. The pupils in the plan attend school full time 
st two years of high school and attend school and work 
weeks during their junior and senior years of high 


the present ti 
during the fir 
on alternate 
school. 


In any discussion of cooperative education, the focus of attention 
will be centered on the pupils, the schools, and the community. The 
community, of course, means industry and labor. It is not enough 
for one of these groups to be enthusiastic about such a ae A 
The three groups must cooperate actively and understandingly ! 
the program is to be of benefit to each cooperating group. 


d 
THE PUPILS. With regard to the pupils, I have already r 
that an extraordinarily high percent are looking forward i minors 
diate employment. In a business community like New Yor ket. 
are and will continue to be a large group in the labor a throug 
inescapable responsibility is educational provision for t supervisio® 
Planned programs of work-experience under schoo! . erative 
What are the benefits to pupils in such a program: ‘Is’ interes! 
education offers the soundest form of guidance. Pup! 


ding 
gë, N b d accort 
and abilities are studied and cooperative classes selecte the 


l 
araar n osen, W gof 
Provision is made for work-experience in the field - ferent are is 
Possibility of promotion within it or of change to ak exper! e 
work if such adjustment proves desirable. Sin 
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„peRATIVE EDUCATIO 
0 


a fide world of business, its value transcends 
” the Bad might be given in a course in occupations or 
sy infor discussion on vocational possibilities. Pupils bene- 
ally theoreti to stay in school longer, and receive a high school 
ft by being i a goal desired for every American child. 
diploma. 


secured 


: tion to the pupil is important as it is 

The are uate ink fhe family budget. Students’ earnings in 

often aw = last year amounted to $1,245,942. Intangible bene- 

New York sou in personal development, in maturity and in 

E ato awe with people. Qualities of leadership, depend- 

pn ate — of purpose which result from their experience 
T= are a most valuable part of this training. 


THE SCHOOLS. The second cooperating group mentioned was 
the schools. Work as a factor in the school curriculum must be 
wholeheartedly accepted by the administration of the school sys- 
tm. The coveted school time which has been reserved for tradi- 
tonal subjects must be allotted in a program of this kind to work- 
experience as well. This means more than acceptance in our think- 
ing and philosophy. It means that provision must be made in budgets 
or teaching and administrative personnel for work-experience just 
3s for any other subject in the curriculum. The administration of 
i Program in New York City is unique because of the sıze and 
"nitude of the Problem here. As has been stated twelve academic 
on Vocational high schools offer classes on the Hisemiae-wee 
commer. : bi Present time classes are offered in various pn = 
ood isa ‘raining, in the distributive trades, the needle trades, 
€S, automotive and floristry trades. 


Du j Š j 
English © the Period of alternation, the academic subjects rpk 
jets ar i Social studies are given in double periods. Related $ 
© given in Single periods. 


INDUsy 


bor is 
Indis ` The Cooperation of business, industry ae 
try jg pable if g 
s 


, Indus- 
. uch a Program is to function sumenti proper 
develop, HO Means insensitive to the questions involve 


l thousands 

of Collars Saek young people. Business executives ca old 
. bd ses 

Sar to improve selective processes, 7 


a OE) 
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employees and ? 

us in education th ; = a fect; tt 
of turnover and retrai g solution to th ki 
schools in the selecti 
The schools are 
Industry further 
Person to the realities of business, į 
bidding aspects of the world of eh ane s 
Pupils who go to work under the 5 idan : 
schools. Their adjustment to a is 
ment to school. ™ 


Again, the firms that use this plan es 
feeding beginning employees into their 


the alternate-week period, two trained 
motion. 


gains thre 


tablish a systematic Way of 
organizations beca 


Sause, after 
pērsons are available for pro- 


BOR. Closely allied to our relations with business are ow 
relations with labor. Here again our program and its pupils secur 
favorable cooperation and generous help. The philosophy of o 
operative education is an extension of the early days when the 
young craftsman was given practical experience as well as a 
training—even though it was not done in formal schooling 4 
done in the 1948 cooperative programs. —, 

Organized labor concerns itself with safeguards m 
supply and demand. Unions —— 
instituti i ive trace i 
instituting special cooperative trace Ct" eas of work. TH 
the possibilities for absorption in specific “2 S lh the adil vag 

s so to plan the program so that at PO a os holding” 
i . unemployed through a minor W25" < the 
earner be unemp!oy J willing to aid "S 

However, they stand ready an ‘ 
fe 

of the program. , auii hat Ù 

: ers 

: It is WOS ; 
KA PIONEER. ' in th i ‘ 
system which pioneered ly for 18 = to Wo 


erous?) . i 
the first to provide 5 f 


ow 
courses so that we my 


-_—_ ai 


NEW YOR 
York City school 


k endou’ uth al 
should be among gave tren the Cer acl 


i ‘ar years out on >t 
arator, The recent WO 7 nee through p educati" pot? 
expansion of one kind or anota i boards 0 panpe J a” 


| ts and N „s of ous 
, de xartimen -. the day be 
vt that emerged 1M ust 


atate educa È 
indicates that the P 


ating proRTU®>S 
experience here 


; ior t0 
to confer with them prot | 









ERATIVE EDUCATION 


cooP und general education accompanied by training 
P Kills. Supervision of pupils on jobs must be the re- 
ss ¢ the schools and school credit for related work-experi- 
oD tbe granted, thereby giving academic recognition to job 
ence S 
eet reason which, in the past, has kept a principal from 
pia a special program like this has been lack of personnel. 
This of course means lack of budgetary allowance. Under the recent 
amendment to the New York State education law, state aid is 
granted to local school systems for pupils for the time spent in 
industry as well as in school. Thus, generous provision in teacher 
time is possible for the instruction of classes of smaller size and 
for the supervision of cooperative pupils at work. The limitations 


heretofore imposed by lack of funds to promote the program no 
longer exist. 


OUTCOME. By combining education with work, industry par- 
tcpates in assuming responsibility for the development of young 
people. This cooperation, we believe, results in better adjusted 


imie in lower turnover at work and ultimately in a more stable 
conomy, 


CNOA 


ANOTHER VIEW OF CURRICULUM CHANGE 


Revisi . 
enjoys it, j irs € curriculum is a major American sport. Everybody 
dents of edu ie and faculties alike find it invigorating. For presi- 
t offers to mire institutions it is the sine qua non of tenure... . 
trinsically me © comforting conviction of progress. And it 1s in- 


to seed, or educational institutions, for without it they do go 


—Virgil Thomson in the H erald-Tribune, May 18, 1947 


CNOA) 
Getting ies IT’S CATCHING 
Measles is, cton is like getting measles: You have to be where 


—Abraham Flexner quoted in Liberty 
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Parranda and Program 
BLANCHE SCHWARTZ 


Junior High School 165, Manhattan 


The spring of 1947 marked the inception 
165 of a series of intercultural experiences and activities which 
to be known by the name “parranda.” Leadership in this oa 
program was undertaken by Dr. Henry Antell, Principal = ue 
school, and Dr. Rachel Dagis DuBois, Director of the Worksho * 
Cultural Democracy, in cooperation with the sch e Ar 


ult l ool’s Parents’ Asso- 
ciation and a group of seventh year social studies teachers, 


in Junior High Soa 


WHAT IS A “PARRANDA”? The term “parranda,” 
by a Puerto Rican parent, may be translated from the S 
mean progressive party, a singularly delightful native f 
which the celebrants travel from house to house, singing songs, danc- 
ing, reveling, and eating successive courses of a prolonged feast at 
each home visited. Resolved and interpreted in the light of inter- 
cultural and educational objectives, the parranda in Junior High 
School 165 is a stimulating afternoon of community interhome visits 
taken by seventh-year pupils and their parents for the purposes of 
enjoyment, camaraderie, and understanding of the richness and 
variety of the cultural contributions of diverse national and religious 
groups which make up our America. The parranda aims, albeit 
a limited sphere, to attack incipient or full-blown interracial r 
and intolerance which stem from ignorance or indifference. sk 
tively and creatively fosters amity through knowledge and exp 
ence from direct and pleasurable contact. TA it is 

To render worthy appraisal of the parranda technique, 
necessary to trace the itinerary of a typical one. 


Suggested 
Panish to 
estival in 


ch seventh 


A TYPICAL ITINERARY. One or two pupils from ¢ P Work- 
year class meet at noon with a small group of parents ge uickly ful- 
shop-trained “leader-mother.” Perfunctory inked eir firs! 
fill the amenities and they are off to the first home, 
course of luncheon— and interculture. F 
Their hostess puts them at ease with a warm an 
ing. She seats them comfortably in the living room. 
takes over. Honestly admitting to an interest 1 


of 
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pARRAND sented at the gathering, she introduces herself, 
„tionalities jai background, and disarmingly encourages each 
„nd natio suit. The conversation, guided carefully but un- 
y s to the topic of hospitality, or perhaps, to “things 
ies do together.” The company is now relaxed and 
our whole i t this moment the hostess announces luncheon. The 
veri group necessitates buffet-style service, a feature which is 
ae, enjoyed by adult and child alike. The hostess explains to 
i ide that the food being served is typical of her own particular 
ntional or religious background, e.g., spaghetti or lasagna in the 
Italian-American home, matzoh ball soup and bagels in the Jewish- 
American home, pastellas and fried bananas in the Puerto Rican 
home, Mulligan stew in the Irish-American home. With complete 
gustatory tolerance, young and old eat, and often experience an 
erstwhile foreign taste treat. 

The conversation has not lagged through meal-time, but sub- 
sequently assumes a more fervid and lively tone. The group is led 
o such topics as ‘How American families of various backgrounds 
work, play, love and worship together.” The responses are informa- 
A = absorbing. Each person is proud of his contribution to the 
ae oi of the Stroup, as well as respectful of and inter- 

€ contributions of others. 


mmt, om &roup thanks its hostess and moves on to another 
Sinex tee ty and to another cultural set-up. Good food 
ve been r e are in equal abundance. Parent and child 
emy Which tn, through the movements of a subtle process of 
USlasm, The “smutes the duller ore of indifference to golden 
“nsciously oe BOCs on until three P.M., continuously 
standin T curiosity to interest—to participation—to 
; © conclusion, the children are asked to express 
Ig... Suc makin have had for the meeting. This request has 
Sees ot ere, but ng responses as, “I felt strange and alone when 
he di all People ann I know I have a lot of friends,” and, “We 
ferences are ; F4 Same things, but in a different way, and 
nice,” 





est to 
sptrusively, 


material WITH SOCIAL STUDIES. Parranda tech- 
. “Msely S, though Obviously and by nature efficacious as 
“cal Studi “Ss have been valuably correlated to the seventh- 
S Program in 165. The parranda is finely geared 
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— HIGH PONTS 


[S eptember l o) 


general 
classif y Procedures 


to tangible and intangible concepts, to specific and 
in our junior high school work. The task of ing o 

a difficult one, however, because we must weigh “facts lees i 
“attitudes acquired” on the same scale. Often we cannot Pre a 
where one begins, the other ends, as both are synonymous, ermine 
MAJOR AREAS. The seventh-year social studies 
Junior High School 165 is constructed on broad and 
Reduced to simplest terms it encompasses si 
School, The Home and the Family, The Co 
City, New York State, and Beginnings of America (The Thirteen 
Colonies.) Topic grows from topic in logical Progression, beginnin 
with natural first week physical and social orientation in the ieee 
room, expanding and snowballing in numbered Steps and sub-titles, 
to larger, sweeping concepts. 

Let us review tangible outcomes of the parranda aligned with 
this suggested scope of seventh-grade social studies. We must realize 
at the outset that the use of a parranda solely to motivate a single 
oral report or dispirited home-room discussion has no real signifi- 
cance and ignores its myriad potentialities. The parranda technique’s 
greatest strength lies in its active utilization (a) as a classroom 
method, and (b) as an instrument for research outside the school. 


Program of 
flexible lines, 
x major fields: ‘Th, 
mmunity, New York 


NATURAL CONVERSATION. The parranda is rooted firmly 
in the group conversation method. It replaces stuffy “prame 
procedure” and Socratic “quiz and elenchus” with a satisfying : i 
enjoyable social situation. Its simplicity and spontaneity = ag 
couragement to even the shy child to share his hg arm re- 
knowledge with others. The group conversation iS cae tense 
laxed, undemanding. The child does not await in a a sense 
ness “his turn to be called on.” Rather, he is imbued w! an 
of the importance of his own contribution to the grouP, 
eagerness to participate. o packground 
The group conversation draws from the experient! ac whid 
of each child, and not from a fixed set of book-learn¢ an emotio®, 
some children can memorize better than others. : E a senise 
approach, valuable at any level of mental ability. P 4 z can res ect? 
group belongingness and security. The bright a The dul! ch 
be interested in the contribution of the dull pi, t ha the 
feel a pride of achievement he never would have te 
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_unpd AND PROGRAM ———— 
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titive. Advantages to the teacher are not to be over- 

cen ent a guide rather than a quiz-master, and more 
She i learns along with her pupils, 
der the program as an instrument for research out- 

chool, we need only examine parranda topics and their 
side the $ in items on our suggested course of study. A few 
ek each major field will make the association apparent. 
exam 


If we cons! 


THE SCHOOL. In our first major field, The School, are such 
‘ats as social orientation, community-school relationship, parent- 
shool relationships, problems of the school community, progress 
in education for international understanding and world-mindedness. 
The “tie-in” with the parranda is evident. The parranda has taken 
the classroom out into the community. Parents of varied socio- 
economic levels have taken a new interest in the activities of the 
school, Many have volunteered their homes for parrandas and have 
been unsparing of their time and energies. Parrandas are arranged 
by the Workshop for Cultural Democracy and a school liaison officer, 
subject to the approval of Dr. Antell, and financed by the Parents’ 
Association, 
E See of 165 has long been considered a “tension 
represented yr Overt clashes among the national backgrounds 
Schoo] ay á arrandas have done much to improve the parent- 
ins cine eee set-up. The Parents’ Association Execu- 
ckground, tes toe erly controlled by mothers of but one cultural 
TES are wel] attinded representatives from more than six. Meet- 
0 the intercultural and spirited. Much of this can be attributed 
Program and the parranda. 


THE 4 
Birana ne AND THE FAMILY. One of the basic aims of the 
ig nd Suggest the value of families’ doing more things to- 
Sof doin a It has pointed up the fact that culture habits, or 
on Oya S things, help hold the family togther and to build stable, 
» fami plar s Onalities, The parranda illustrates the importance 
> Megrated pE The American home functioning as a unit and 
Amer lenses Ommunity life has been the keynote of many : 
anit mans Pass on Me Sse discussions have shown how millions 
ang  “UStoms ; tG their children, through various ee “= 
ii ting stories accompanied with special aS 
ich tend to give us Americans a feeling 0 
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HIGH POINTS 
unity with the present and the past. 
demonstrations of desirable relationship 
pendence of members of the family; 
to the problems of home living with particular reference a ption 
The parranda glorifies the American Home ideal. It is e child, 
in common brotherhood. Time and aga perience 


l AC > a in it reiterates the pring; 
that American families have similar cultura] patterns, not Iple 


ones. By re-enacting a parranda in the classroom, the et 
social studies teacher can artfully and vividly “protagonize” deter 
aspects of the Home and the Family, the second of our major a 
of analysis and study. i 


lSebtembe 
Parrandas 4 

yas re meani 
S within the home, ane 
they actively seek Erde. 


r, 1948) 


THE COMMUNITY. The Community, 


fields of social studies exploration, joins the Home and the Family 
in spotlighted prominence via the parranda approach. The geography 
of the 165 community is a subject focally and incidentally taught 
in the itinerary of a parranda. Too often the child’s knowledge of 
neighborhood locations is restricted by such stern admonitions of 
parents as “Don’t you dare to leave the block,” or “Stay where I 
can see you.” The parranda knows none of these limitations. Under 
careful supervision of parents and group leaders, the children roam 
cheerfully throughout the neighborhood, making stops at such diverse 
points as upper Claremont Avenue, Teachers’ College, Riverside 
Drive, and Columbus Avenue. Everywhere along the way, they = 
made aware of the nature and physical aspects of the conte 
The most cogent applications of the parranda are ae 
reason of the underlying and guiding principle of the eae a 
program; namely, to build among the people a more vn tt 
community life. Equally lofty motives prompt our Se aifferet 
seventh year social studies scope, of the contributions > with ouf 
groups in the community, the need for living amicably ommunity: 
neighbors, and the responsibilities of pupils to the ie 
Children who have participated in parrandas transmit to of activ 
information needed for the development and evaluation 
associated with the community. Parrandas are a forc 


js ° . é s . o 
mation and distillation of the noblest characteristics 
living. 


the third in our major 


-. next is 
NEW YORK CITY. The study of New York sation with ê 
logical sequence. Using the parranda and its preoc 
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hip in our city, we have an experiential point of de- 
es of err to build many activities or units of work. It is a 
rture on a. for trips among which may be included the 
natural ET i three great Faiths, the Cloisters, the Museum of 
churches of i and Historical Objects, the Museum of Natural 
Jewish — the cultures of the various races of man.) Children 
History (to aa to draw upon their own cultural heritage to plan 
may be aio “Around the World in New York City” and “Festi- 
ee Seasons in Our City,” Culminating activities may include 
exhibitions of posters and scrapbooks, assembly programs having as 
their theme games, dances, songs, and religious customs of our city. 
Reading material supplied by the Workshop for Cultural Democracy 
may be supplemented from the libraries of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 
the Catholic Interracial Council, the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship, and a multitude of other intercultural agencies 
which have their headquarters in New York City. 


pARRA 


NEW YORK STATE. The study of New York State, our next 
E topic in the seventh year social studies program, has but re- 
here aa with the parranda concept and practice. Even 
who was ie we have been enriched by the invaluable aid of one 
Mrs, Elizat arate to our school’s activities by the parrandas. 
Tenders yeoma all, local gteat-grandmother and venerable D.A.R., 
n service as a visiting speaker and informant on up- 

r indefatigable charm and patience endear 


State New York homes. He 
year pupils and their teachers, and her wealth of 


© seventh- 
esa 1 s 
nd information on New 


residen ; ew York State culled from many years 
“© Up-state, Provide manifold vicarious delights. 
AMER 
hies a ah e Beginnin 


a gs of America and The Thirteen Colo- 
a rand -= by a study of old-world backgrounds, and here 
: a Work ọ 'aterials are valuable in our research, preeminently 

Nda a: 


a t e . . = 
'SCUSsions ~ growth of the ideal of religious freedom. Par 


ta i $ 
‘ “Stivals sl “emp around the origin and observance of Ameri- 
=: follow wae S and religious practices. We in the classroom 
l . . a a 
th We Verlook the Pilgrims and the first Thanksgiving. Nor 
€ Cathar: OK the 


ONCS, or t Quakers of Pennsylvania, Lord Baltimore and 
© antinomianism of Roger Williams. No study 


1S 
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of the colonies can be valid without an ackno 
significant cultural gifts to our nation from man 


ber, 1948) 
wledgement Of the 


y nations, 


MATERIALS AVAILABLE. Dr. DuBois and 
the Workshop for Cultural Democracy make avail 
year social studies teachers certain materials ne 
parranda follow-up. These may take the form of 
suggestions for classroom discussion, topics for En 
supplementary reading lists or the Workshop N 
all of these materials combined with the resour 
tion and understanding of the progressive teache 
to a vital social studies program. 


her aSsistants at 
able for Seventh. 
cessary for good 
parranda Minutes 
glish compositions. 
ewsletter, Any ra 
cefulness, imagina- 
T, Can give impetus 


2 


AIMS AND RESULTS. Translated into intangible values, the 
parranda adjusts finely into basic considerations of program and 
cardinal objectives set forth in Changing C oncepts and Practices, 
Here are a few of the requirements it fulfills: 


1. Develops self-confidence and poise; ability to form, express and defend 
one’s own opinions and to work with other. 


2. Fosters civic attitudes and understanding of socio-economic questions 


within the child’s experience and comprehension. 


3. Develops the habit of critical consideration of problems, people, and 


events, and clear thinking about them. | 
4. Trains pupils in a democratic way of living. 


j ‘ and 
5. Cultivates sympathetic and helpful relationships pipe oie. 
teachers, and utilizes the home and the community as significa 


tional resources. 


: i tionships. 
6. Fosters the understanding and practice of desirable social rela 


7. Engenders appreciation and desire for worthwhile activit jis of the 
Junior High School 165 is proud of its role as pioneer ty of 
parranda. This intercultural technique, now an integra l mall 
school and community life, is not set forth as a panacea i ward on 
ills. Rather, it is considered a small but steady step 10r 
the arduous road to universal brotherhood. 


CNOCAN 


SACRIFICE ijh 
I feel sorry for the man who has never gone Mei, 
buy a book of poems, a ticket to a concert, a little sta a 
pretty hat for his wife. Educated h 
—Albert Edward Wiggam, The Marks of an 


dinner t° 
or even a 
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The Revolt of the Adolescents 


. LAWSON 
ANNA igh School 81, Manhattan 


uyou see, WS this way,” said fi teen x pa M abel, Settling her- 
slp in o chair beside my desk, four people rule me! 
“What are you saying? 

“pour people rule me,” she repeated, eyeing me closely to be sure 

istening. 
pe child” I said before I realized that I was Supposed to 
be “disciplining” Mabel. 

Then I remembered the little of Mabel’s story that I knew. 

Mabel lived with her grandmother, who was partially disabled and 
wholly without funds. Three aunts and an uncle of Mabel’ 
tributed to their maintenance. 

I recalled that I had talked with a man and a woman that morning 
—the uncle and one of the aunts. They were evasive about relation- 
ships and about Mabel’s mother and father, and s 
give me a complete picture of the situation. 


On the other hand, they were greatly interested in Mabel and 
Were paying for the child’s support. They implied that the four did 
not always agree, but because each contributed toward the expenses, 
tach Wanted a hand in the upbringing of Mabel. 

Ruled by four disagreeing relatives and spoiled by an aging grand- 


Mother ! 
i r! Of course Mabel rebelled against her teacher. It was easier 
0 balk one than five 


sS con- 


eemed unwilling to 


label.. 

not re ri accustomed to hearing herself discussed that it was 

Mess that © have her detach herself 

‘ducation ‘was making of someth 

perience: © were able to hel 

€ eff 8 aà normal sch 
ects of e ierarch 


and view impersonally the 
ing that she really wanted—an 
P her find herself, and she is now 
ool life which seems to have crowded out 
— ee y at home. But will Mabel revolt again? 
Tents of fee revolt as the basis of most of the maladjust- 
Dey Cenes, many of which lead to delinquency. 
UNOY, | 
w a ding CY A SYMP TOM. If we could learn to see each 
to iR the inds aS a symptom of some conflict that is causing re- 
vate Course „OUT teen-agers, perhaps we could help steer them 
sny child) it more skillfully, 
Nous Conse ren pass through their period of revolt without too 
qWences. This usually happens when the child’s life 1s 
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HIGH POINTS [Septem 
imbedded in security and love, and when the 
life are not too distasteful to the child. These children have 
a calmness and a poise that are shock-proof for two reaso 
is the inheritance from the parents who build that type of 
the environment of the home itself. These are the childr 
into minor misbehavior patterns but who will take corre 
receptive spirit. Most of you were probably in this gro 

Some children have had so many frustrations in their early live 
that when adolescence overtakes them their revolt against anything 
that savors of law and order leads them into the Worst types K 


delinquency. 
Between these two extreme groups we find children whose mis- 
behavior patterns extend over a broad range. Human behavior is 


never entirely predictable, and it seems to be most unpredictable 
during the adolescent period of revolt. 


er, 1948) 
patterns in the home 


developed 
ns. There 
home, Plus 
en who fall 
ction with à 
up. 


A DEFINITION OF GOOD BEHAVIOR. The ideals for the 
behavior of pupils as standards of good citizenship in a junior high 
school should be set up first. Our Code of Behavior is an excellent 
starting point. These ideals should be developed along practical 
lines in home rooms, assemblies, group guidance periods and student 
councils. They should be the results of the thinking on the part of 
the pupils, with direction and guidance by wise and tactful teachers. 


The discussions should run along these lines. What kind of 
atmosphere do we want for our school?—We know what ie 
is. We know what military discipline is. We do not want € r 
Where between those two extremes do we want to set up the a 
ards for our behavior? And before we decide on that goal, ya us 
we want a goal? What do we expect junior high school to xi ortan 
both socially and scholastically? We are spending three ! i to get 
years here. We do not want to waste those years. We T 
as much out of them as we can, but just what do we we 


On the social side, we want to make friends and have sch these 
We want to develop hobbies and interests and enjoy them rough and 
friends, We want an education. Do we want it to be js ; cation 
well rounded or superficial and haphazard? A ane nd 0 
means application and concentration. Just how A cs most {ror 
order can we permit around us and still be able to ge! roar, at . 
our educational opportunities? If the halls are in an up 
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si OIE ge ence se en 


4poLESCE ; : in th 
io settle down in a classroom in the atmosphere most conducive 
e learning? . ‘ ; : 
orking along lines similar to this, we can guide pupils into 
By w about their own goals and objectives and to have them form- 
l nappet m and sensible set of ideals or goals for the school. 
me will see that the realization of their own personal goals can 
O iee d only through the establishment of school goals. These 
goals must, of course, measure up to The Code. 


WHAT IS MISBEHAVIOR? It now becomes simple to decide 
what infractions of these ideals constitute misbehavior. The impor- 
tant point is that an awareness of misbehavior is created in the minds 
of pupils as well as in the minds of teachers and supervisors. 

These infractions fall of their own accord into set types, and can 
be traced usually to revolt of some sort. 

They are: truancy, boisterousness, cutting classes, obscenity, pro- 
fanity, walking around the room, sex problems, etc. They are pur- 
posely scrambled because so many teachers scramble them in their 
own minds. We know that proper values must be given to these. 
= PADLE SERIOUS? The weighting of these infrac- 
ee Ja a source of discussion for the pupils. This will also 
d matter out in the minds of the teachers who are 

Boisterousness, leavin 

eè are not sins or m 
ners at certaj 


g one’s seat, writing some kinds of notes— 
imes in themselves. They may be bad man- 


OW can ais mes while at other times they may be quite all right. 
Patterns ? me n be brought to give the proper values to behavior 
Orums “re Is no better way than through discussions and 


hen th i 
€ : i . 
Še iss minor infractions are repeated and it becomes evident 
“ee in em i ulterior motive of annoyance or deliberate disobedi- 
80 Up in the. en the acts take on the added factor of defiance, and 

But so ig “cale of seriousness, 

0 the ridiculogs eat “bad acts” lose their importance and shrink 
y he Other da ~ somebody is at hand to say the right word. e 
iin Were listenin “ame across three girls with their heads Ee : d 
REU m; § to a third who was screaming in a most m = 

vi, F Sae called me a big cross-eyed so-and-so and whe 
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HIGH POINTS [Se 
This is where I came on the scene. 


“Are you what she called you?” I asked n 
Her response was a surly, “No.” 


You see I was spoiling a possible fight. I was not Welcome 
“Let me see your eyes,” I continued. “They are rather Pretty F 
and not the least bit crossed. It is considered excellent taste in rá s, 
to wear clothes that are the color of your eyes, and your blow: 
matches the color of your eyes exactly.” x 

By this time all three were smiling. 

There will be no fight. 

Yet there is the type of teacher who would hay 
to the Principal’s office and demanded that “s 
because she used a bad word and threatened 
probably would have been a fight. 


aively, 


e dragged that girl 
omething be done” 


to fight. And there 


COMBAT TRUANCY? Suppose we consider one of the most 
flagrant of all junior high school misbehavior patterns, that of 
truancy. Truancy may be a revolt against any of several forces: 
the domination of a teacher, the superior ability of other children, 
the social status of the better clothes of other children, the utter 
boredom of many classrooms, or the irksome routine of lessons. 
Even when the conditions in school are not so drastic that they incite 
revolt, the lure of pleasant weather, far places, a new name band in 
the neighborhood movie, or the meeting of the gang may cause i 
revolt against entering the school building. Sometimes the cause E 
in the home—parents revolt against the demands of the school a: 
keep the children home. Again, a child may revolt against sordidnes 
in the home. tcxali 
If we study each case of truancy with a desire to learn pie t 
of the revolt, we can, in the majority of cases, redirect the thi 
of the pupil and get the child to come to school. case: 
This takes personnel, time, and a clinical approach to ai h i 
In a junior high school in a tension area in New York ui a 
following figures show the results of a planned program 
clinical approach to combat truancy. 


1450 
Average register for the term .......++++20000007"" 1013 
Cases of absentees given to the attendance office -+ 39 
Occasional truants ......csscccccsceseseceerrtt’ 9 


Chronic truants 





poLESCENT REVOLT EF Dias 
both occasional and chronic, were reported to the 
u as follows: 

14 pupils had 1 referral slip 

13 pupils had 2 referral slips 

7 pupils had 3 referral slips 

6 pupils had 4 referral slips 

3 pupils had 5 referral slips 

3 pupils had 6 referral slips 

2 pupils had 8 referral slips 

The program in this junior high school has been planned as 
follows: A teacher has been assigned full time as an attendance 
counselor. She checks daily attendance, contacts the homes, inter- 
views parents and works with all social agencies. She works with 


the guidance counselors in an effort to get at the causes of the 
truancy. 


truants, 
the 48 
attendance Burea 


These results could not have been obtained if the Junior High 
School Division had not permitted the use of a teacher’s position to 
act as Attendance Counselor. The dividend is large. 


PREVENTION vs. REMEDY. The trend of thinking on be- 
a pad today is on the prevention of delinquency first. What 
i rea ae must then be remedied. One of the surest ways 
dlia mis chavior is to create in the consciousness of every 

awareness of ideals and goals in character building. We 


use the : ; mo 
an į Psychological device of substitution. We try to substitute 
ntense interest in 


OW can we creat achieving goals for that of dodging them. 

WAYS used iein e this awareness? The good teachers have al- 
the lon. One of the reasons that weak teachers are 
ii = cme have used it. Some teachers will use it for 
NOt be done ; “tit slip. If the thing is to 
tb n a haphazard man 
iu ee into a 
| Who wil] ~ © Philosophy 

Philosoph il integrate ey 
rough th 


be done well, it must 
ner. There must be a plan and that 
workable program. 
behind the plan. There must be a 
ery force in the school to carry out his 
€ plan or program, 
l Esap Al PROGRAM. 
moha Philosophy i 


Preventive 
means first, 
edy When 


here 


€ a cin; , YOU Can no longer prevent. 
“cal approach, 
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— HIGH POINTS 
2. Select a leader 
principal. 
The leader must understand and bel 
He must administer the guidance 
entire organization. 
He should meet the guidance commi 
ferences during school hours. 
3. Set up goals. 
Use the Junior High School Code. 
Guide pupils to develop practical goals themselves, 
Integrate every activity in the school to this end. 
4. Select a guidance committee of counselors. 
A counselor meets each class once a week 
He has one period per week for each 50 
for individual work. 


He will carry his group through several grades. 


5. Make the guidance program important to every member of the 
faculty. s 


[S eptember, 1948) 


for the Guidance program, Preferably th 
e 


ieve in the Program 
function throughout the 


ttee for Weekly con- 


pupils in his group 


Cooperation will insure maximum results from the program. 
New teachers must be instructed in the details of the 
program. 
The entire faculty must be inspired periodically. 
Always keep before the pupils an awareness of their ideals for 
good citizenship. 


Utilize children’s love of discussion, ritualism, dramatiza- 
tion, etc. 
Develop a system of student control in controlled areas. 
Stress the idea of “getting along with folks.” 
Emphasize poise, personali , self-control. 7 
Use an extended a w commendations, honor recogni 
tion, etc. , d 
Keep a log or anecdotal report on pupils who fail to a 
Make case studies on these pupils. function. 
7. Develop definite techniques for making the program behavior. 
Teachers and pupils must be trained to weight Ta ers 
A series of “next steps” must be accepted by tea 
pupils, 
Withdraw pupils from the society of the school gat 
become “sick in citizenship.” (A life situation: 
Set up a Citizenship Clinic for these pupils. 


j ust. 


they 





for group guidance, . 


Po prng REV OT e 
4D? wo» all available agencies outside school. 
g, Utilize hie parents into your confidence. Explain to them what 
i a aims are and show them results, 
center with the clergymen in your community. Get them 
with you. l , 
Utilize all health, social, and welfare agencies. 
Make friends of the local newspapers. Establish an avenue 
for constructive and positive publicity. 


CONCLUSION. The plan set before you is not a dream of what 
a school might be. It is rather a description of a program that is 
actually working in one of our junior high schools. Figures have 
been kept over a number of years and show the following results. 
Approximately 5.5% of the pupils at some time during each 
semester misbehave in such a flagrant manner that they must be with- 
drawn from the society of their peers and spend a period of time in 
the Citizenship Clinic because they are “sick in their citizenship.” 
Therefore the program keeps 94.5% of the pupils progressing 
normally throughout their junior high school career. They are 
learning patterns of self-control, are mastering their revolts, and are 
getting their education in an atmosphere conducive to learning. 
Te W% of this 5.5% have to return to the Citizenship 
mil m the term. This placement results in a screening of the 
Permits concentration on case studies for those that need 


it, 
Pupils. are able then to seek psychiatric or medical help for these 


Th 
sion a “a are taken from a so-called problem school in a ten- 

ad ‘OW socio-economic background. 

Ways wi pns always have revolted in their teens. Boys and girls 
volts Sinner in their teens, A program that approaches these 
and busy cally and understandingly will keep teachers happy 
Blowing PUPUs enthusiastic and eager to learn, and supervisors 


1 : e 
Ontrol, dire useaction. Teachers and pupils have learned to 
ect an Overcome revolts 


CNOCAN 


IDEALS 


th. The moment we stop chasing them 
ecome Opinions. 


deals 
a 
they sit dá re to run races wi 


—Lutheran. 
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Suggested Revisions 


of the Regents 
Examinations in F ore 


ign Languages: 
The committee appointed by the Association 
Foreign Languages two years ago, to study the 
in languages and make Suggestions for change 
its work. In cooperation with Dr. H 
of the High School Principals, the co 


examinations for French and Spanish II Years. These tests embog 
the changes which teachers of languages have for some time a 


sidered necessary to bring the examinations into line with the present 
aims and methods of language teaching. 


of First Assistants in 
Regents exa 


Mination 
S, has no : 


W Completed 
yman Alpern, as TePTesentative 


mmittee has worked Out sample 


After carefully considering various types of tests a 
the committee unanimously agreed upon these forms 
tried out in twenty-five of our high schools. 
Statistics and suggestions received from chairmen and teachers of 
these schools, some minor changes were made in the tests. They 
were then submitted in their final form to all the teachers of language 
in the high schools through the chairmen of departments. The returns 
from the thirty-five schools that have reported to date show prac- 


tically unanimous approval of the changes in form advocated by the 
committee, 


nd questions, 
» Which were 
On the basis of the 


These sample tests are now being submitted to the State Paes 
ment, together with the “Report of the Committee to Suggest w 
sion of Regents Examinations in Languages,” in which we have 5 
forth the reasons for each of the changes recommended. 


ing sub- 
An examination of the sample tests will show the following 





z nguages. 
*A report by a committee of the First Assistants In Foreign Langu 
The Committee: 


Charlotte Farquhar, Fort Hamilton High School 
Charlotte Crawford, Erasmus Hall High School 

Anna Ernst, Long Island City High School i 
Samuel Rakowitz, Abraham Lincoln High Schoo 
Chester Stratton, Evander Childs High School irman: 


i 1, Chat 
Katharine E. Kümmerle, Walton High Schoo 
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IGE e M 


poREIGN L ges proposed by the committee and the resulting 
chan i 
stitutions p dits : 
nges 10 — Proposed Form 
ha Form of Tests s 
Present $O Credits 
dits 10 Dictation 
4 Dictation TE 10 Aural Comprehension 
Cam pee Vocabula 
` pe in into Englis ý = Grammar 
Transat ito, Heveigna’ See hension Passages with 
10 Translatio ‘on Passage with 20 Comprehension Passag 
{0 Comprehension English Answers 
Englishi:nswers 20 Answers to Questions on Every- 
a Grammar : day Topics 
10 Cultural Material 


10 Civilization | 


In suggesting the various changes, we were guided by the follow- 
ing aims: 

1. Objectivity. | o- 

2. Increase in amount of material tested on a recognitional level. 


3. Attempt to reduce the number of questions of artificial types in favor 
of the functional questions. 


To change the form of questions involving several processes so that 
only a single skill is measured in each. 
We have been mindful throughout of the fact that the form of the 
Regents examination exerts a powerful influence on classroom in- 
struction, and have therefore attempted to provide questions that 
would foster desirable practice. , 
In particular we wanted to have reflected in the examinations the 
“newed emphasis on the conversational phase of language teaching. 
f course, in the last analysis, the validity of an examination de- 
Pends on the care with which individual items are selected, and for 
‘ we must depend on the Regents Committee. In view of ade 
dolar ja language Regents are to be included in ‘a et io 
chine ip Examination ratings, we strongly urge that som 
y be set up to: 
` Judge the relatiy 


2. between differen 


Committee has s 


i z : is ques- 

Hon, 5 e here was considerable discussion about this : or 

the fon oS finally decided, with no dissenting vote, to retain 
Wing Teasons : 5 


4, 


t languages of the same year. 


dal ich 
the reasons for the changes and omissions whi 
uggested ; 
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e difficulty of second- and third-year papers in the sam 
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Sive influence on Classro Westions g 
it was felt that eliminating this question would 


om 
Tig ellie tend to discon air, 
use of dictation in class work. 8€ the 
2. Dictation is one of the few questions on the €XamMination : 
which the pupil is required to use the language in complete 10n in 
tial sentences. While it is not Possible or desirable 
sustained performance for eve 


ry part of the test, it j 
it be measured in some way. Dictation is Probably 
way. 


3. With increased emphasis on th 
tant to retain a question which tests 
nunciation as well as comprehension. 

4. Speed of comprehension, which is a determining factor in 
spoken communication, is tested only in the dictation and aural com- 
prehension questions. 


The committee found the following criticisms of the question in 
its present form: 


1. It is felt that usually ratings on this 
the average for the rest of 


question is too difficult. 
2. In the system of rating, 
such as accentuation, inflectio 
3. It demands a degree 
unless a disproportionate am 
4. Because of the elemen 
the material is required, 


? Sequen- 
uire Such 
t effective 


to Teq 
S nece 
the mos 


e oral-aural aim, it 


' seems impor- 
careful listening a 


nd good pro- 


question are lower than 
the test, probably an indication that the 


undue importance is given to minutiae 
nal endings, etc. 

of accurate knowledge not attainable 
ount of time is devoted to it. 

t of pace involved, complete mastery of 


For these reasons we feel that it is unfair to include on the a 
tion, vocabulary and grammar at the same level as is required for i 
written section of the test. It is, therefore, recommended that a 
terial for the dictation be on a level of difficulty at least one i 
below that of the rest of the test. In order to further y e 
difficulty, the question should be limited to ten lines a at 
problems such as accents in Spanish, and unusual ait only 
should be rigorously limited, In Spanish it is recommende 


llabifica- 
one-fourth instead of one-half be deducted for accents, SY 
tion and capitalization. 


| 
the aur 
AURAL COMPREHENSION. It is recommended ae that the 
comprehension be retained substantially unchanged, e€ 
26 









i ———————— a. 


‘ed to answer in English instead of the foreign lan- 
uir 

15 be req 

pie 


5 = 
ing the pupil’s power to 
nguage, we are testing ne ) 
we in the ma een language in addition to testing his 
imself the spoken word. 2) Pupils may understand but 
com ° ey their thought in the foreign language. 3) On the 
be unable to pie eiiie down sentences which they guess to be 
we oe ely understanding them. What they actually do 
relevant, W1 ke down whole sentences as dictation. With the worst 
ai of spelling it is often impossible to tell what degree of 
corruptions ; 
mprehension there 1s. í , 
on it is true that we sacrifice the opportunity to have the pupils 
this change, we consider that the greater effi- 
es ee ee "fetes i fact that five completely 
ciency in measurement justifies it. The fact tha | 
horrible French or German sentences can now receive a rating o 


seven and a half out of ten, or 75%, is certainly evidence of a need 
for revision, 


Ít is further suggested that pupils be allowed to answer in a par- 
tal sentence. This is normal practice in the actual life situation. 
Many times very good students are penalized for a directness and 
brevity which would be considered highly laudable by their teachers 
Mother areas, In order to get a more thorough check on compre- 


ension, and decrease the penalty for each wrong answer, the num- 
‘Ol questions could be doubled. 


TRANSLATY 
translation ig a 
forcib] 


ON. This is entirel 


y omitted in the projected test; 
test 


of two languages, not one. This has been brought 
fe "attention whenever we have had native students un- 
sh sy i of question. Instead of furthering the aim 
€ Use o © Pupil’s knowledge of his own language, it encour- 
wT in the M pewkward, unnatural English, and places the exam- 
English Or ` ward position of either countenancing the abuse of 
Nested. h alizing for English when it is not the subject to be 
sion at all wanes Cognates, translation is no check of com- 
Nslatio a 
ao time ta micul to measure objectively and takes a = 
tion,’ 8 not in line wi) POt an interesting or useful classro 
“raged. Pu With current aims, and should, therefore, be 
~ ‘egitimate skills which it measures are compre- 


e 
oa 
= 
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following reasons: 1) In requiring the answers to be - 
or the 10 
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HI 
em 


b 
an accurate kn owled er, 1549) 
ge 


hension of the ideas of the text and 


bulary and idiom. 
: a o 
, ate suggested examination, the first skill -x 
ested in the type of question in which th > COMpPrehensi 
0 


e 13 à . 


ed to answ ass 
glish 
ques. 


in the foreign language to read, and is ask 
tions based on it. We propose to increase the . 
the test from ten to twenty and to gi credit for thi 
The se d skil give two passa : S part of 
cond skill, mastery of vocabul ages Instead 
in the $ d . . wary and ıdi ; of One 
] projected test in a sixty-item list OMS, is meas., 
with four choi ; : of words asured 
oices in English, fr and expressi 
rrect form. This combines scope and ob; Pupil must sel 
of rating. nd objectiveness with a 
In the form of the hani iii 
3 examination recomm 
ie ape from English to the foreign la ended by the comm} 
da the following reasons: (1) The generall 
at it 1s too difficult. (2) It i 4y poor results indicat 
language, but i * 1S an exercise, not i T 
Dri aag in reexpressing one language i in the foreign 
jati = this skill usurps time which mi ne he SS of another. 
activities entirely within the framework a Am ie ha 
Practice ıt has worked out that the passag new language. (3) In 
stilted and artificial in an effort to Ses for translation are often 
the foreign Lasauage, maiala te approximate the construction of 
and syntax as possible a ee ema 
In the proj $ 
jected e ; : 
orn See: memed naa the skills heretofore tested by trans- 
of gentian, evat in the following ways: (1) Precise knowledge 
tion of the ibe - = and verbs is measured in a fifteen-point ques 
himself ia th é ction type. (2) The ability of the student to expre 
Bs (ie eee «t OLEIN language is measured by a series of questions 
a a a in the foreign language, a form of testing recently 
ral way of Soe the ua -year Regents examination. This is a natt- 
highly desi checking skill in composition. It also tends to encourag® 
a 7 a classroom activities. Credit for this section ° 
one n een increased from 5 to 20, reflecting the feeling of 
ne d a hat such weighting would implement the desire for " 
wed emphasis on oral work. 


ttee, 
nguage has been eliminated 


CI in vi os 
VILIZATION. The committee suggests that 1n views : ari 


=a material available in each language field, the »ta t suc 
par Department draw up a syllabus. It is recommende gait 
a syllabus place the greatest emphasis on the social, political, x: 
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Pe o a 
FOR .. life of the people in terms of the experiences of the 
We feel that the questions calling for precise 


pupils mes and places should be limited to a modest list, drawn 


tes, 
: in such a syllabus. 
for recent current events should be made by allocating 


ision 
L of the 14 points to this field, with the urgent recommenda- 
tion that only material of world-wide importance be included. 
It is recommended that questions on cultural material be put and 
lish, for the following reasons: 


answered in Eng i 
1 can be presented in a much fuller, more efficient and more 


1. This materia 
‘teresting manner if the teacher is not hampered by the exclusive use 


of the foreign language. 
Furthermore, the use of English is a sine qua non for participation on 


the part of the pupils in contributing their own experiences and knowl- 


edge to the discussions. 
Finally, we cannot be sure whether failure to answer the questions 


implies ignorance of the cultural facts or failure to understand the 
: aie when the questions are put in the foreign language. 
Racer samples of French and Spanish examinations in- 
ne = E T aoun Exigencies of space prevent publica- 
we ah plete examinations. The full texts may be had by 
g to the chairman of the committee. 


La 


E 


SAMPLE TEST FOR FRENCH TWO YEAR REGENTS 
_ To the right of eacl gee - 
nt or = words: = 1 Ch eas write the English translation of the under- 
i <a ala maison tout de suite. 
- Ma tante siy aa DN, 
4 Pine promet un beau cadeau. 
'S mangent beaucoup de fromage. 


entrant dan 
S le r x 
carte du jour. estaurant je regarde la 


S , 

iei nt écouté les 
n 

* Pi vous dit 


EFELER e e a E 
See 6 Se A Awe e's a a 
a ee ae 6 6.56 6 © OS CER S289 


E E E E E C E O e OS's 


a See E ee ee e E 


ois i i 
iseaux qui chantaient. 


EREE E a E SS SI'S 


vis T i 

s S edhe Pa a pas de a » vous dites : 
pT a f Battles were te ot a S 
10, 2 fait ses devoirs medal talle ya Die «ann dn wegen OEE 
lL a “aucoup moj Ensuite il a joué du piano, we eeeeeeeseseseett 
l2 p Petite est tom ns d'argent gue HOH MAE: a asea ies 


et ’ =d 
lle S est muse a pleurer. aana a A AES 


ee? 
So en ee 


13, p lnt que vo 

u RTT 

M} aoia ne ee ie nous nous promenions. 

15, “4 VOUS verrai ait pourquoi elles sont venues 

i AM mitiey any out à Pher ) 
Ry iieu de ta tre au parc. 

“Se qu conversation il est sorti. 


© Vous 
Quez besoin de tout cela? 


. 
cerns ORE Se 
ees 
cere TL calla 
ese 
a ene o a 


es 
ie seg LS 
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: . btember, 194 
17. Mes amis ont admiré mes beaux souliers neufs, 8] 


18. La forêt se trouve loin de la ville, 
19. Nous allons accompagner nos parents à la gare. 
20. Le cou est une partie du corps. 


®ee 
TA 
s 
(0 


QUESTION IV — 15 credits + 

Each of the English sentences below is followed by a trans] 
correct as far as it goes, but which is incomplete. Each tran 
completed correctly by inserting one, two, or three 
When you have decided what is necessary to co 


Pees Which i 
; Slation 
words in each blank z be 
mplete the transla “ae 


it on the line at the right of the translation, in the parenthesis E er wate 
1. She had beautiful eyes. 
Elle avait de ...... yeux, as 
@ They havegoodmasters. 9 0 act OR ) 
Ils ont ...... bons maitres. PTE 
3. This child is well behaved, ITT E EHH Renae, ) 
wanes enfant est sage. E EA ) 
$. “Thevtlowers are pretty, | 8s see 24h OOS ee 
Les fleurs sont ....... a ae PEN, ) 
5. They got up early. 
Ils se sont ...... de bonne heure. Do ah es S ) 
6. We have given it to them. 
Nous le leur ......, E PEE PPE ) 
7. He answers them when they speak. 
Il sap wae répond quand ils parlent. i E S ) 
8. When he finishes the letter he will mail it. 
Quand il ...... la lettre il la mettra à la poste. (an arna ) 
9. They have been coming here for ten years. 
Ils viennent ici ...... dix ans. (sees eeeeeeeees ) 
10. I haven’t seen anybody. 
Je wai vu ....... Cena ) 


QUESTION VI — 20 credits mia 
This question is designed to test your ability to use simple French a 
rately. Select ten of the 14 questions and, in the space provided, write Y 
answers in complete sentences, in French. 
- Quand mangeons-nous? 
- Nommez quatre plats (courses) indiqués sur chaque menu. 
- Quels sont les trois repas principaux du jour? 
- Quelles deux choses peut-on mettre dans le café? 
Ou va-t-on pour voir un film? 
Où va-t-on le dimanche pour prier? 
Nommez deux endroits où on peut passer les vacances d'été. 
- Quels sont deux sports préférés qu’on fait pendant lété. 


QUESTION VII — 10 Credits hose language ve 
This question will test your knowledge of the people w with 2 choice of 
are studying. Here are fifteen incomplete statements, eac Select t" 


: tly. 
four answers, one of which completes the statement correctly 
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NGUAGES_——————— 


roREIGN LA ts and write the answer which you think is correct in the 
ents 


een stat . 
the fft ag at the right. he: Seine, Garonne, Rhone, 


are gs is situated on t eE EISA IR, £ 
nee Chartres for its: cathedral, beach, 
e eeveeeeseeeeseenene 
9, PeoP ntains, forests. Scat ania 
a f Sacré-Coeur is situate : 


) i 1 E Serene 
: hae Grenoble, Rheims, Paris. ( 


- ebleau is a: writer, palace, river, cathedral. ~ (........... R: 
et Etoile is found: Montmartre, the 
ou EE aee : iomphe, Notre-Dame. 

i Tuileries, the Arc de Triomphe, 
N pae > is in the: south, the northeast, 
i “the northwest, the center, of France. eee 
7. A French boy eats for breakfast: two fried eggs, 
| a roll, two crullers, a dish of cereal. sila: eat NOEN 
8 The important day at the end of the school year in 
"France is: July 4, Prize-Giving Day, August 1, ' 
Hee ENE e RERNIGHR—cTWrO YEARS 
QUESTION II 
In each line select the English word or phrase which most nearly corre- 
sponds in meaning to the Spanish word at the left, and put its number in the 
parenthesis at the right. (15) 


l. tardar 1 delay 2 eat 3 tease 4 touch 5 bring (amaaa 
2. mal 1 men 2 hard 3 shelter 4 evil 5 honey laoi ) 
3. suelo 1 only 2 club 3 simple 4 ground 5 certain ERRA, ) 
4 sed 1 bed 2 thirst 3 silk 4 but 5 her TT. ) 
> ial l island 2 insurance 3 blue 4 amber 5 boat (sceswsss ) 
: pi l expect 2 review 3 explain 4 wrap 5 definite (.....-++ ; 
i ka l shell 2 father 3 power 4 put 5 paddle l a i; 
9, tina i corner 2 animal 3 rancor 4 arrival 5 circle Cano 
10. ruido fp 2 coin 3 scenery 4 sentinel 5 picture ae 
ll. crys l ae 2 rider 3 broken 4 rough 5 rise = 
12. libre l tee 2dross 3 ery 4 savings 5 cross ee 
13. apenas 2 free 3 rabbit 4 weight 5 bachelor — 
4, corazón s 2 while 3 hardly 4 fruit 5 monkeys aol 
entregar } ie tt 2 leather 3 crowd 4 horse 5 nae paul 

16. ings E ury 2 irrigate 3 intrigue 4 deliver 5 clim pan i 
17 llevay Sreen 2 winter 3 turn over 4 summer Senter b.. e 
` hadie } a 2 rain 3 lever 4 carry 5 lunch a mae 
N brazar | a > 2 nothing 3 notion 4 soldier 5 nobody -+t ) 
0, débil l we ky Z Support 3 embrace 4 shave 5 erase geal. 


account 3 supernatural 4 finger 5 bird 


QUESTION IV 


h o i ‘on which is 
“Orrect “a f the English sentences below is followed by a translation 


ave d 


. lation can 
y Pleted Tike ` It goes, but which is incomplete. Each a blank (vase) 
ay y ©y inserting one, two, or three words in Feanslation, write 


“cided what is necessary to complete the 3} 
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POINTS [Sep tenb ctive Practices i 
n 5 5 er, 1949 e e a e 
it on the line at the pant of the translation, in the Parenthesis indicateg Remedial Arithmetic 
l. The lights are bright. (15) In 
re son brillantes. Rana zat’ NORMAN SEIDEN 
2. The donkey has a good master, "7 Be ) hington Irving High School 
El burro tiene un ........ amo. ee Was 
3. Mary’seyesare black, —— l TITT eean, ) sing numbers of pupils have been coming into the high 
Maria tiene los ojos ....... : ick e a „hout a satisfactory knowledge of arithmetic fundamentals. 
4. They goin " | eg Thies seag EE ) in schools pupils are programmed for a course in remedial 
d abdo fiaa Spain. ie ie eee ) “hetit in first term as a result of a poor arithmetic record In 
El médico ...... de España. bis seen. sere school or because of failure in a test in arithmetic funda- 
PE tM Nig als as ape mentals given in high school. Teachers and supervisors of remedial 
à n : karai Cs ia We acta arithmetic have concerned themselves with the twofold problem of 
"No he visto a s... | ( deciding what should be included in the course of study and how 'to 
8. My driends livesthere. 2-4 Sate oes bee. ae, PEE ) present this material in the most effective manner. 
; a alli. (sitps cers a gaat es ) At Washington Irving High School, we have been working to- 
l Tous catis we, a wards an improvement of the techniques in teaching remedial arith- 
10. Another girl will read the Satence: GSTS ta enecaentan ) metic and have found the following practices to be productive of 
ae niña leerá la frase. isin tense gee good results. Undoubtedly, many of these practices are in use at 
QUESTION VI other schools. However, it is hoped that this summary will be of 
This question is designed to test your ability to use simple Spanish value to those teachers who wish to improve remedial arithmetic 
accurately. Select ten of the fourteen questions and in the space provided instruction, 
write your answers in complete sentences in S banish. (20) = i ; jets 
1. Al levantarse, ¿qué hace Vd, primero? l—The New York Arithmetic Computations Test is administered 
2. ¿Cómo se llama su señor padre? to all pupils in remedial arithmetic classes at the beginning of 
ri = que hora sale Vd. de la escuela? the term. The teacher prepares a chart showing the frequency 
- éCuanto tiempo hace que Vd. vive en esta ciudad? ot errors in each of the n 50% or 
5. ¿Dónde pasa Vd. sus vacaciones? More of the cl ne examples on the test. Whe 7% th 
6 5 "aar ia ass fails to answer an example correctly, the 
¿En qué año nació Vd.? teacher plans ; f T 
7. ¿Cuál es su animal favorito? Provis; Sr SMP instruction for that type. In other instances, 
8. ¿Le gusta a Vd. ir al cine? on for indivi 


e e pupil dual instruction is made. The teacher and 
This question will test your basic knowledge of the people whose languag pupi keep oo 


cord of the examples each pupil solved cor- 
i . oice rect] p i 
you are studying. Here are fifteen incomplete statements, each iat ie iy y and the ones he failed to solve correctly. This serves as 
of five answers, one of which completes the statement correctly. a 4 Weeping motivation for Ritentaces 
of the fifteen statements and write the answer which you think 1s CO > 


ch new lesson is 


` the parenthesis at the right. (10) given at the b introduced by a four-minute are test 
l € beginning of : Its of which serve 
QUESTION VII to m sinning of the period, the results 
l. pa Toledo, Buenos Aires, Los Angeles, — 0 n ) . a Pupil realize his need for instruction in the = 
Habana) is a sea port of Spain. pean od : ing. ental operation to be taught. (Our pupils use 2cnol™ 
2. The Alhambra is in (Sevilla, Lima, Toledo, ae ) . p Mlark-Potter- Deady Learna k Ad er 
Granada, Ceuta). conta Bere ed b g , 


€ World Book Com This book contains survey 
pany. This he 
“ntory tests, and practice exercises.) Each pr pa 
© number of examples he solved correctly. 
motivation for the lesson. 


3. The aqueduct of Segovia was built by the 
(Phoenicians, Moors, Romans, Goths, Incas). ( 

4. (Gil Blas, Sancho Panza, don Juan, Alarcén, Pancho conde? 
Villa) is a character in a novel by Cervantes. (ett 
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IGH POINTS [September 1 
3—It is very important that the lesson be taught on a lewd » 1949) 
rather than on a remedial basis. If a pupil fails mental 
combination or a method of a mathematica] pročess > Feall a 
re-introduce significant situations and objective iak Shoul 
that real understanding may be achieved.* Thus i ia 
- multiplication of mixed numbers to a class of girls an 
had a pupil write the ingredients for baking a ersten 
board, and the teacher presented situations where it aa the 
necessary to use 72 the batter, 3% times, 414 Hones ele = be 
to-life problems for each of 25 type examples foun 4 A rue- 
greatest difficulty for remedial arithmetic pupils are a = 
to this report. Ppended 


4—lIllustrative materials that will help make clear the concepts of 
fractions, decimals, etc., should be fully utilized. One teacher 
in attempting to teach the addition of common fractions used 
the following device: 
a —A 3x5 yellow slip was distributed to each pupil. 


b —A diagram was placed on the board to represent the slip. 
c —The pupils were asked to tear the slip in half. 


d —The diagram at the board was appropriately divided. 
e —The pupils were asked to tear one of the half slips in half. 
f —The undivided half and half of the remaining half were shaded at the 
board. 
g —The pupils were asked to represent in figures half of the original slip 
and half of the remaining half, 
h —A pupil wrote 1⁄4 and % at the board. ‘ 
1 —The pupils were asked to add the 1⁄4 (slip) and the 4 (slip). f the 
j —The pupils suggested that it would be necessary to make 2/4 out 0 
half slip. This was done. 
k—A pupil changed 1⁄4 to 2/4 at the board. 
1 —The class added 2 quarters and 1 quarter to get 3 grar ie if the 
m—The conclusion was reached that numerators could be a 
denominators were the same. 1] graded 5° 
5—Topics and examples within topics should be a complex 
that the pupils will proceed from the simple m of fractions 
Thus, understanding and knowledge of sagir) the topic ° 
would precede multiplication of fractions, an 
fractions would precede that of mixed numbers. 


S- 
6—The teacher should stress the concept of number 


S SQ 
ching 
Cacher 


fraction 


O 


e 
on P? 
. e ° -Grade 3 tion 
* The same opinion is expressed in Arithmetic, Kindergari ard of Edu? 


2—Curriculum Bulletin No, 2 of the 1947-8 series of the 
of the City of New York. 


ra 


een EDIAL 4 





RITHMETIC. 


etc. Pupils should be taught to approximate answers 
decimals, ck the reasonableness of answers. Thus, in teaching 
and to nm to subtract 24% from 674, the students should be 
ii to think that 214 is a little more than 2 and 6% is a 
eat more than 6, and that the answer has to be about 4. Fur- 
a analysis should lead the pupil to see that since % is more 
than 1%, the answer has to be 4 plus. b 
7—There should be ample opportunity for drill in class and at 
home. The drill should be meaningful and purposeful. It 
should be meaningful in that understanding of the process in- 
yolved should precede the drill. The drill should be purposeful 
in that it should be based on felt needs as revealed in the inven- 
tory test. One teacher tried to make the division of 34 by % 
more meaningful by stressing the meaning of 34 and the fact 
that % was the same as 2/4, and and by showing by means of 
a diagram that 3 quarters was 1¥4 times as great as 2 quarters. 


The answer was checked by showing that 3/2x™% equaled 34. - 


8—Drill should be varied and interesting. During the drill part of a 
lesson in addition of common fractions, one teacher called on 
the entire class by asking for the least common denominators 
for different combinations of numbers that she wrote on the 
board, Following this oral drill, half the class added fractions 


at the board while the other half worked at its seats. Positions 
Were then reversed. 

PPropriate attention should 
The teacher sh 
to p 

ivi 


be paid to individual differences. 
upils wh ould walk around the room and give assistance 
ded ink © need it. During some periods, the class may be 
amples i rm all groups, each group working on different ex- 
to help hee ter pupils should be enlisted as assistant teachers 
instruction Poorer ones. It is obvious that this type of individual 
he panies i be most effective when class registers are small. 
legibly, should be trained to write figures carefully and 
ree differe teacher has his class write the figures 1 to red in 
Walks aro ny Sizes at the beginning of each period. The tea er 


Work, py v © room and comments on the quality of in ~ 
u Specimen Pu's are asked to compare their writing with earlier 
~The and to note the improvement. 


me . ; 
Period, ange minute inventory test is given at the end of the 


towards h; the results show what progress the pupil jan _ 
S goal and whether he needs additional drill at home. 
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HIGH POINTS [Septem 


The pupil and the teacher note the number of 
at the beginning and end of the period. 

12—In marking pupils, the teacher attaches great importan 
provement, progress, and effort of pupils. This is oe to in. 
true for pupils who are general course materia] and sa 
possibly benefit from repeating remedial arithmetic. Pu i can't 
pass this subject continue with business arithmetic in h S who 
mercial course or algebra in the academic course, © com- 

13—Throughout the entire course, the attitude of the 
major importance. It is essential for him to avoid 
to the group, deprecating their ignorance of arith 
censuring the pupils, or being sarcastic. He shou 
in his praise, quick to note improvement, patie 
and ever ready with a kind and helpful word. 

14—The timing of a new lesson approximates the following pattern: 


4 


er, 1 943) 


examples Correct 


arly 


talking down 
metic, publicly 
ld be generous 
nt, sympathetic 


a—Checking homework answers 





: ER OWNS a OE OMOEA le one ame oes 3 minutes 
D— Timed inventory’ test: ios ices eis (hb tins Lac eaa a 4 minutes 
C—RGCOKdIS Fests; GEG. sas a saoanweieabecd® 2 minutes 
d—Presentation Of new point ..... sc. soe siediti asenin 10 minutes 
e—Meaningful and purposeful drill 20. .¢.cc0sescacecccess 15 minutes 
f-sTimed inventory’ Iet spoe ves vans eas ea. sac eke 4 minutes 
g—Recording results, etc. ........ cc ccc cece ceccccacceveces 2 minutes 

40 minutes 


Teachers frequently find it difficult to make arithmetic “live” for 
their pupils. Real-life situations such as adapting a recipe, building 
a model aeroplane, making a purchase in a store provide aa 
for learning arithmetic. These pupil experiences should be a 
- wherever possible as motivations. Wherever the pupils cannot z it 
life experiences which may be used in the teaching of aei 
becomes the teacher’s job to think up simple problems built m 
life-like situations. Many problems found in text bodena for the 
istic and so concisely stated that they lose real AE a 
pupil.* In the elementary schools, it is considered the ae patizatio® 
practice to clarify such problems by discussions and ir hë high 
Occasionally, these methods may be profitably used ! 
schools to make arithmetic meaningful. ! n be sed 19 

The writer is presenting simple problems which ca washins'™ 
motivating the 25 examples found most difficult DY 


f 





* Ibid, page 7. 
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gpIAL ARITHMETIC 3 , 
REM 1s, These are offered as suggestions. No doubt, many 
, ils. 
ei improve upon them. 
tea 
peclMALS friend works as a salesgirl. She receives a weekly salary and 
o 


EX. 22*— ommission on all sales. She sells a handbag for $4.50. How 

ae commission does she earn on the sale? 
a store advertises a sale of paper napkins—8 boxes for 

e100. What does each box cost? | ell 

36—A boy has 1 example correct out of 7 on a test. What is his mark? 

95—Your mother plans to make a cover for a baby’s quilt. She buys 
2 pieces of satin—one blue and one pink—each 14 yards long at $3.14 
a yard. What is the total cost? 

29—Tickets for a school play are 18¢ (15¢ plus 3¢ tax). The school 
cashier has taken in $108. How many tickets has she sold? 

17—How much would 100 ice-cream pops cost for your club’s party if 
the price were reduced to 91⁄2¢ per pop? 


PER CENT 
EX. 37—Employers must pay 2.7% of their payroll to New York State every 
3 months for unemployment insurance tax. If the employer paid out 
$6000 in wages during the first three months of this year, how much 
did he have to pay N. Y. State for unemployment insurance tax? 
38—A teacher earns $400 a month. He pays 8.4% of his monthly salary 
towards his pension. What is the amount of his monthly pension 
contribution ? 
39—Three years ago, butter was selling for 60¢ a pound. Today, the 
Price is 90¢ a pound. By what per cent has the price of butter risen? 
2A clothing store advertises, “All suits reduced 15%.” What is the 
Ti ios on a suit that formerly sold for $45.00? 
‘iser made 7 hits out of 20 times at bat in an important series of 


Series? 
You have 4 examples correct out of 5 on a test. What is your mark? 
MIXED 
EX. py C MBERS 


Your livin 


mn Ao will you need to cover the floor? 
our mo 


ds 
for a bl ther bought a remnant of 334 yards. ee needs 2% yards 
26—~ Ouse. How much material does she have left iui 
You are having company for dinner. You buy 3 be ee 

S. 3 oz, 3% lbs., 254 lbs. For how many pounds © 


you pay? l 
—You at a bargain price. 
ake a dress. How 


& room is 12⁄4 x 1834 ft. How many square feet of car- 


games against the Pirates. What was his batting average for this 


3] 


t is a buys the end of a bolt of material 
The ⁄ yards long. She needs 3% yards to ™ 
Com ample 
Putation 


York Arithmetic 
numbers refer to type examples on the New York 


S Lest—Mixed Fundamentals—Grades 7-12. - $7 
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194) 
many dresses will she be able to make? Will she #8) 


h 
left over? ave any materia 
30—A recipe calls for 3% cups of flour for a layer cake. Yo 
wishes to make a large birthday cake and she estimates th = Mother 
need 21⁄4 times the batter. How much flour will she ai ay she will 
21—Your mother sent you to the butcher to buy a roast beef wai. 
6 pounds. The butcher offers you 2 nice pieces—one wei Yeighin 
lbs. and the other 33⁄4 lbs. He has no 6 Ib. piece. Sa Ing 2y 
the two pieces? you take 
12—How many square feet of carpeting would be needed t 
18 x 3% ft? ® Cover a hall 


COMMON FRACTIONS 
EX. 28—A grandfather died and left 34 of his estate to be divided equal 
among the four children of one of his sons. What patt of the omar 
father’s estate will each grandchild receive? j 
11—Your mother cut a pie into 4 pieces—one for each m 
family. Your friend came and you gave him half o 
What part of the pie did you have? 
23—You are making a chest of drawers. You have a 6’ board which you 


ember of the 
f your piece. 


plan to use for the drawer fronts. You figure each drawer will be 


¥%’ high. How many drawers can you make? 

14—A recipe for pie calls for 54 quart of berries. Because of lack of 
other ingredients, you plan to make a smaller pie using 34 of all the 
ingredients. What quantity of berries should be used? 


DENOMINATE NUMBERS 
EX. 34—A couple moves from a large one-room apartment to an apartment 
with four small rooms. They find it economical to divide their 206" 
broadloom rug into 3 small carpets of equal length. How long will 
each carpet be? g 
33—A train leaves New York at 1:50 P.M. and arrives at Washington, 
D. C. at 6:30 P.M. How long does the trip take? 


CNOCAN 


THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY afus 
More than two centuries ago, the renowned scholar J. F. =y 4?” 
complained that the translation of “Cui bono?” by “For M1 diseussiod 
or by “For what good?” was a popular solecism. .- - A full a sc 1 
of the point is contained in a note by John E. B. Mayor "1921, first 
edition of Cicero’s Second Philippic, Macmillan, London, h, and “as 
printed in 1861, The scholars of those days were ee Watson 
every schoolboy knows” was no idle phrase when Holmes 
were the schoolboys, os orris 
—From “Some Latin Byways in the mate ae 3, No. h 
Rosenblum in The Baker Street J ournal, Vo 





| 


~o 


_—_ 


“to 


students. Teachers, and Compositions 


s, LIFTON 
College of the City of New York 


d stimulating opportunity for thrashing out old and 

sie ey sues has been offered by Dr. Marvin Magalaner’s 
nda a Points articles on the teaching of English composi- 
series 7 at h schools, as viewed’ through the eyes of assorted 
tion in ae and interpreted by a very capable and able teacher 
ree a oiio: The quality of these articles and the con- 
5 ar show for composition as a subject and for students 
aie invite further discussion, not necessarily to differ—for 
Dr, Magalaner knows well whereof he speaks—but rather to extend 
and explore. So, with the hope that still other interested teachers of 
English will make further contributions to this symposium, may I 
submit my views on the subject of composition in the high schools 


taken from a desk and a point adjoining to but detached from Dr. 
Magalaner’s, | | 


WHERE IT IS DUE. First and foremost, full credit must be 
given to the high school teachers for developing in their students 
who 80 on to the city colleges an important and essential skill that 
a be called literateness—the ability to present the facts coher- 
reels herea reporting, in stating opinions both general and 
ic lei fe Foe what they think about a current situation, these 
high degree en especially well trained. They demonstrate a 

Organized fom sense, a realization that a composition must 
tion, Body Gc ally in accordance with the formula of Introduc- 
Mey see it Cusion), and an appreciation of good writing when 


It henselvesy though they might not be able as yet to produce 


em 1 ha 


by a unaided, Th 
Succession of 


Ppen upon these abilities, nor do they grow up 
sse students were certainly taught these abilities 
ection and nigh school teachers of English operating under 
"e forget, o | 8uidance of high school administrators—and, lest 

is hee Oe School teachers and administrators as well. 
Probab e e let us give credit, full and unstinted, for a job, 
ie Position a difficult of all those connected with the teaching 

Its » Teal y 


its apa, Peculiar ef done. After all, the American language, 


ulary, its own pattern of sentence sage 
n §tammar, is, like any other language, Teal) 
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HIGH POINTS 
artificial and must be taught from scratch. 
lingual city like New York the Ameri 
taught from a handicap behind scratch because of the Often be 
idioms and sentence patterns of other languages, Hence ths dieting 
ment of a well grounded literateness must be recognized 'S Achieve. 
the major glories of a mass education system. A simple = one of 
with the examples of illiterateness all too easily available °MP Arison 
the problems presented in attempting to eradicate it will and with 
remind us of the greatness of this achievement r 


Yet, these high-school-trained college students of 
demonstrated more than a mere ability to be literate, 
remember, aud hope never to forget, a class in freshman composi- 
tion of some twenty-five boys and girls but two weeks before gradu- 
ated from academic high schools distributed throughout the five 
boroughs of New York. The very first practical lesson of the term 
was centered upon the reading aloud of a Student’s prepared com- 
position, selected at random, so that the class members could make 
constructive criticisms. First, the students themselves set up stand- 
ards of what makes a good composition—and good standards they 
are too. In addition to correct grammar, spelling and punctuation, 
these freshmen readily recognized the importance of unity, interest, 
continuity, clarity and style. What more could be asked! The actual 
discussion, moreover, proved that these people knew what the stand- 
ards meant. For the reading of the first composition evoked such 
spontaneous comments as: “What’s the point of your paper?” and 
“There’s something wrong with your transitions.” When the period 
finally closed, several minutes after the ringing of the bell, these 
students were vigorously debating the function to be served T s 
composition’s opening paragraph. High school teachers throughe 
the city can be proud to say, “I trained these students.” 


September 1949 


In a cos 
MOpo] ta 
can language Must "Mult. 


mine have 
I can still 


: i + 4S the 
LITERACY AND ARTICULATENESS. Of course it § 


inst 

thoroughness of this training which sometimes operates a8 asi 
freshman students when they enter their college course os acquire 
tion, at least against those students who were not 3 Be Many St” 
a clear perspective as to the ultimate purpose of ec of literat? 
dents, but by no means all, consider a demonstration and ever 
technique to be a summum bonum, and become confuse pis new 
resentful when a new aspect to writing 1s ee eee 
aspect, of course, is one that might be called articu 


40 








chologica 


—— eee 
oa eader’s mind and emotions which changes 
ck of reacting pra into communication by language. The con- 
M onstration of litera oo ways. In one form, it is demonstrated 
1% shows itself a resin in this world worth impressing upon 
py the inability to S t good to find boys and girls in their youthful 
any reader, ' inel world in motion around them and the psy- 
primé, a | roni within them, lamenting wearily, ‘T have 

daa Give me a topic that’s specific and I’ll write 
pothing T wank © = F Just tell me what to write.” 
ee a om om it is demonstrated by the awkwardness shown 
rion to adiz the emotions for creating effective communi- 
a ve Students are willing, for the most part, to take a hack at 
a their own feelings, and the results are hackneyed for 
te mos part, but they balk at aiming for the reader's feelings. a 
an approach is considered sentimental, unsophisticated or, most fre- 
quently, unsporting ; and youngsters can be very loyal to their own 
creed of sportsmanship. | | 
The most deplorable form of inarticulateness is that most com- 
monly displayed—disregard for the reader. To require a writing 
student to take a definite point, aim it at a selected reader, and 
drive it home clean and true is to ask for the ‘consecration and the 
poet's dream.’ The reply is made that “I’m not going to be a pro- 
‘ssional writer anyway” or “I’m not a born genius” or “We've 
om had to do that before.” They seem to think that writing is 
etibited. of show dog, to be carefully trained but perpetually 
emocratic a these are students being educated to live and act in à 
€ man rik where every man counts for one and the articu 
S for much more than one—as any town hall meeting, 


hat Platform, Park bench bull session, or parlor political dis- 
on will demonstrate. 


LIST 
e, MaRS ARD READERS, TOO. Of course, this “hang ar 
-en instilled b or Subjectivity ” approach to writing has certainly es 
“ally those ; y the high School teachers. Professional teachers, esp ‘ 
i earn SO academic a course as English, know throug 
after da pa rience gained by giving verbal instructions, day 
“isinterest © two hundred youngsters in varying degrees of interest, 
icate : Uninterest that the function of language is to com- 
‘Meher, a : at communication requires a listener as well as a 
4S well as a writer. No, the inspiration has come 
4l 


Cader 
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one POINTS [September 
from that small but forceful group of critics who "eR 
reasons not to be discussed here, that the height of liter “Teed, for 
ment is reached when a neurotic man mumbles, in T Achieve. 
psychopathic self. When professional writers are a a to hig 
what can be expected of classroom amateurs? ed astray, 
In one respect, it is quite possible that when a Student bel; 

composition writing to be a self-centered end in itself , Clieves 


have de 


im . that beli 
at least been fostered by diligent English teachers in E a i 
: well 
ncy in teaching 


that all 
is divided into three mutually exclusive parts—reading, w ae 


grammar (with its two subdivisions of spelling and Punctuation) 
When a student writes, is it not that someone else shall have the 
pleasure of reading? Are not yearbooks and school papers and class. 
room bulletins based upon this obvious principle? And is not the 
function of grammar to make the student’s writing more readable? 
Can grammar have a purpose other than this? And is not this 
purpose a worthy one? 


as primary and secondary schools. To achieve efficie 
we have tended to develop in our students a belief 


-a 


THE PLACE OF GRAMMAR. Thus the question concerning 
grammar is not at all whether it should be taught or not, for of 
course it should, but how much of it should be taught, and how. By 

the time a student enters his first college composition course he 
should know that nouns differ from adjectives, that infinitives differ 
from participles, that verbs are transitive, intransitive or copulative, 
that phrases are not clauses and clauses are not sentences. He should 
know that commas, colons, and periods have their functions, On 

as the red, orange and green lights at traffic intersections. He s y 
acquire this information not as a mark of learning bat © z the 

to writing. It helps neither the feelings of the student active 
blood pressure of the teacher if an explanation of how t a i 
form of a verb is usually more forceful and vigor differen“ 
passive form evokes the honest question, “What's the discussio™ 
between ‘active’ and ‘passive’ ?” And what becomes ör E 4 student 
small as it is to begin with, on splitting the infinitive ai ye?” Or 
has to ask, in evident embarrassment, “What’s an 1” com a after | 
how can a teacher explain that the purpose of placing Jimactic eite i 
introductory, subordinate clauses is to heighten the ey ous! 
of the main clause if his young students are not 50 = 


to believe in clauses? 
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yH COMPOSITION = 
E 


„ammar should be taught and, of course, the high 
So, of course h school teachers have been teaching it, and will 
the +" We can, however, raise the question of how 
continue tO ~~ hold pupils responsible for the past perfect tense 
„dvisable 1t pair in even the best literary groups, for the many 

: “inelim between ‘shall’ and ‘will’ beyond the most 
azor-like f determination, distinctions that even grammarians shun 
useful one © finely, or for the distinction between ‘compose and 
P a Fate both the Times and the Herald Tribune, news- 
held as literary models in every classroom, no longer con- 
a worth the effort to maintain. 

A much bigger question, to be sure, is how to teach grammatical 
essentials in so interesting a manner that pupils and teacher are not 
bored together in one dull brew of definitions, fill-in-the-empty- 
spaces, and do-sentences-one-through-ten-for-homework. It is easily 


worth a series of HicuH Points articles by teachers who have had 


success with various methods as well as the combined cooperative 
torts of all English teachers to find the answer to this important 


question, Frankly, I myself have learned of no patent prescription 
that might be offered. 


A 
MEANS TO AN END. What I have learned through my 
‘aching of colleg 


schools is that i ron pees to the graduates of this city’s high 
thir academic on est to make clear to the students, as early in 
means toward ho i as possible, that the study of grammar Is a 
S best when it wer of writing, and that writing is at 
* Students enterin good reading ... and that the quality of 
* teachers now = ur colleges is proof enough of the quality of 


© bY good Ge Oi our high schools. Good students are 


CNOCAN 


REWARDS OF EDUCATION 


lan 
ats sre With een | for the college graduate in 1939 was $2,046 
to gg t for the or qe” salary of $1,454 for the high school gradu- 
Shool c © grade School graduate, and $473 for the person with 
“reau report, 
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The Antiquarian’s Corner 
GIVING PEOPLE WHAT THEY WANT 


“The average person would rather be entertaj 
cated. That’s why you find more people in } 
Theatre than you do in most of the colleges we haye aroy 
City.” na the 


A sage named Jack Gould wrote the above in the New y ork T; 
of April 25, 1948. mes 


Statisticians may prove that the total enrolment of th 
around the city is larger than the seating capacity of the Paramount 
Theatre or that the registration at any of the larger colleges in New 
York City is greater than the number of devotees of the arts who 
throng a movie palace. Moreover, to judge from the demand for a 
college education by returned veterans and others, those who seek 
education are probably as numerous as those who seek entertainment. 


e Colleges 


However, without quibbling about statistics, the Antiquarian 
understands what Mr. Gould was driving at. It’s the old problem 
of giving people what they want. 


Giving people what they want in education reminds the Anti 
quarian of a story which is the modern counterpart of as am 
La Question du Latin. The Antiquarian met this story, igs a 
by Gregory Mason, in the American Mercury of July, 1929. sar 
tale of a teacher who realized that to get the rae el 
he had to give the students what they wanted or thought” a i 
Educators have realized this need, for isn’t that what they 
motivation ? 


n 
. . thology Kno 
Lemon Pie has not yet made its way into any a? d 


to the Antiquarian but it is worthy of being = i 
some day be included in an anthology of stories e basic Pf 


‘ e . O ct 
school life. Lemon Pie contains in essence perh a core of gei 
lems of the teacher. Term after term he ne sð ould, W? te 
matter to hordes of youngsters who, 1n the wo make 


e teacher to ould 
rather be entertained than educated. How is the r sh 


ae or . t 
pupils feel that what he is giving them is a per to make 5% 
want? And, on another level, how 1s the t wanted and i5 
feel that what he is giving is something that 15 
of the proper rewards? 


Lemon Pie is the story of Austin Gallatin, 


, at 
tis 
professo" of I 


ad 


0 ‘ 
they am e societ) | 


wriQuARIAN's CORNER 


a ar eg 

-Valley College. He had gained the nickname Snorum Roman- 
Gree mii BE rumbling way of intoning Latin texts. 
or edly nearer being human than the pompous parrots 
ee cut-markers who made up the rest of the Latin 


departments. 


After many years of instructing freshmen and sophomores, who 
didn't dare to speak out what was on their minds, Professor Gallatin 
was given a class of juniors and seniors. They wondered how the 


compulsory Latin and Greek which dogged them still would help 
them sell bonds or solicit advertising. , 


and auto- 
and Greek 


They did not hesitate to tell Snorum Romanorum of their doubts. 
They argued with him about the value of Latin as a compulsory 
subject. He countered with the usual arguments: Latin as a help 
in the mastery of Romance languages; Latin as a word-builder ; 
Latin as an aid in English writing; Latin as a mental discipline; 
Latin as a cultural heritage. The students battled all 


3 period long 
with appropriate rebuttals. | 


Little work in Latin was accomplished. The students were de- 
lighted since the scope of the examinations would be correspondingly 
smaller, Finally, one day, a student translated, “Integer vitae sceler- 


| “que purus” as “the integrity and purity of a long-lived scoundrel.” 


ae a sg Professor could correct this atrocious mistranslation, 
the hie S, NOW a in the art of killing time, began to discuss 
led to Ho i piem, How can a crook be pure?” The discussion 
ways a S private life for one of the students commented, “Tve 
Comings af ee was a gay bird who romanced about the short- 
Tofessor G. nei! and lively ladies he played around with. 
€ set text i latin was dazed and allowed himself to wander from 
» Here is the result told in the words of the author. 


uy Not in the Text | 

into oe this point as a take-off we somehow jumped = 
Ome 'Scussion of social life and scandal in old a 
9 aa On this subject he was fascinating. It ee - 
fom a Ow the Roman purple had been made fyom TE 
how d Shellfish, how the heterae entertained the peleri > 
“feated Statesmen cut their wrists and bled to dea i 

' Perfumed baths while lovely ladies sat alongside in gos 
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HIGH POINTS (Septemby, 
samer robes and solaced them. What is more, it | 
Romanorum to tell us of these delightful decad 


1948) 
Pleased Sno 
ences,” ti 


The Students Love It! 


One of the students expressed his appreciation of the change : 
Gallatin’s methods. nge in 
“If we'd only been told some of these things before we'd 
begun to study Latin and Greek, how much easier it wti 
have been for our teachers to get us to swallow hic haec ho 
and ho sophos anthropos. The way the Classics are taught ney 
the teachers begin at the wrong end!” 


The Effect on the Teacher 


“He discovered how much pleasanter it is to impart to young 
men what they want to learn than to pump into them what they 
are determined not to accept. Reading Latin poets in the original 
is a useful exercise if it is done con amore... . Gallatin let us 
practically abandon the texts we had been interlining, and in 
the remaining six weeks of the course we gained a more living 
conception of the civilization that once flourished on the north 
side of the Mediterranean than in all our previous cold years of 
Latin and Greek; yes, and of Ancient History, too. Once he 
had his class with him, Gallatin showed he was a born teacher. 


Aftermath tate 
This story should be a success story. Gallatin’s efforts to r3 j 
his subject to life should have received recognition. However, one 
were many in the faculty who didn’t agree with Gallatin that f p'em 
would put more snap into boning on Latin if you pye oii 
interested in the country where Latin used to be spoken. it 
every modern Latin teacher knows that precept and ie no 
Finally, Gallatin’s opponents in the faculty a pee aor sense 
changes, “convinced him of the futility of combimng “8 oug with 
with a classical education.” He quit, “vowing he wa lo- 
teaching, swearing hed go in for something which 
tion to life” a in Spoko” 
His former students lost track of him until one mi : p 
years later. Wendell, an alumnus of Green Valley ith a few houf 
ness trip, found himself near the railroad station W 
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a rIQUARIAN'S aaa Pi oer 
ime. He entered a cheap restaurant. His waiter looked 
f free yes! It was Austin Gallatin! Gallatin was not the least 
amir od when Wendell identified himself as an alumnus of 
eile and indicated that he recognized his former professor 
i also understood that Wendell was about to ask why he had 
changed his profession. - | 
“Wendell,” he answered in an exultant and confidential manner, 
“voy can't imagine what a delight it is for me to be giving men some- 
hing they really want—for example, instead of Latin poetry, lemon 
piel” 


0 


Morris ROSENBLUM Samuel J. Tilden High School 


Cc = SC) 


TEACHING VS. EDUCATING 


No man says of another, “I educated him.” It would be offensive 
and would suggest that the victim was only a puppy when first taken 


in hand. But it is a proud thin A i i 
g to say, “I taught him”—and 
one not to specify what. a i -m 


— Jacques Barzun in Teacher in America. 


CNOCAN 


To be allo SEWARDS, 
aPproval of wed to teach children schould be the sign of the final 


society, The pre 


tween 
teachers’ salaries 


sent situation is illustrated by the disparity 
Coaches, 


and those of movie actresses or football 


—G. Brock Chisholm. 
CNOA 


from SORE say th UNIVERSITY DAZE 
m my g oes, “Th Want to shake off the dust of my university 


© want to get some of it out of my eyes. 
—Samuel Butler. 
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Antiquarian Annex 


Antiquarian 
HicuH Points 
Dear Sir: 


May I sublet a nook in your Corner to answer ¢ 
that you raised in the April, 1948 issue of Hicn 
issue you expressed disagreement with the conclusions reached þh 
the Committee of the Classical Association of the Middle West A 
South, and endorsed by this writer, relative to the teaching of V ang 
in second year Latin. ergil 


ertain objecti = 
Points? In that 


You were not only shocked by the Committee’s rec 
but also “amazed, astounded and saddened.” 
Antiquarian was not astonished, aghast and 
hope. 


ommendations 
As long as our esteemed 
depressed, there is some 


- Briefly, the Antiquarian objects to teaching Vergil to second year 
because (1) “The thought and language of Vergil are beyond the 
reach of immature pupils,” and (2) “Can reading or wrestling with 
a sixth of a work be called reading a masterpiece?” The first ob- 
jection rather surprises me coming as it does from the Antiquarian 
who is constantly glorifying the “omniscient schoolboy.” Seriously, 
I think we teachers often underestimate the maturity of our students. 


Perhaps the Antiquarian and I have two different groups in mind, . 


he thinking of a dull second-year class, and I of a bright one. 50 
what if a class misses some of the nuances and niceties of a ae 
work? We still offer Shakespeare to elementary school pupils. 
don’t regret having read Milton in high school even though years 
later I came to a fuller appreciation of that author. 


As to the Antiquarian’s second objection, surely it’s not Ta 
one. The idea of all or nothing is hardly applicable here. i with- 
the more difficult passages of the Aeneid could be eliminate more 
out doing harm to the continuity of the epic. In flee 
ground could be covered. 


n student 


parallel j j 


asked 0 “i 
this writer , 

ntiquaria™ 
aw fof 


To show the apparent futility of teaching an Americ 
Vergil in the second year, the Antiquarian suggests the 
French student in a second year English class being 
Paradise Lost or the Faérie Queen or Hamlet. Well, 


Eaa a i e 
a little investigation, the results of which may startle i Ta 


In some European high schools (in Paris, Vienna an 
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Milton and Shakespeare are the authors customarily read 
ear English classes, as are Byron, Dickens, Kipling, Long- 
Oscar Wilde. Can it be that European students are more 
American students? Apparently European educators be- 
ing “in medias res.” 


example) 
in second-y 
fellow and 
mature than 
lieve in rush 


+h the Antiquarian’s point that there should be no terminal ay- 
Aor any year of Latin this writer is in hearty accord. Instead, the 
or 


‘sh heritage of Latin literature comprising many authors of prose r 
ric 


and poetry could be made available in the form of selected passages. 
This practice is being pursued by some Latin teachers today. May 
[remind the Antiquarian that the suggestion that Vergil be read in 
the second year is merely an experiment that may or may not be 
successful. To condemn it in advance for such tenous reasons as 
indicated above seems to me somewhat unfair. 

Very truly yours, 

Charles I. Freundlich 

Forest Hills High School 


CN IC) 


THE PLEASURES OF TEACHING 


M an that I could make entirely clear to an outsider the | 
Hannes E in teaching. I had rather earn my living by teaching 

aà Profession -p way In my mind, teaching is not merely a life-work, 
love to teach Noe a struggle ‘itis a passion. I love to teach. 
as a singer loves A. Painter loves to paint, as a musician loves to play, 
mg is an art—an - i 'ng, as a strong man loves to run a race. Teach- 
* Woman can spe z 5o great and so difficult to master that a man or 
his limitations se a long life at it, without realizing much more than 
and mistakes, and his distance from the idea. 


—William Lyon Phelps in Autobiography with Letters 


CNOA 


THE BEST IS YET TO COME 


ed to fly through the air like birds, and to swim 
fish, All that remains is to learn to walk the earth 


mde ~ have learn 
like Ti sea like 


—Wesleyan Christian Advocate. 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN REPLIES 


The Antiquarian has read Mr. Freundlich’s letter wi 
Ith 
pleasure. Sreat . 

The Antiquarian will not continue the debate here. He . 
objections to the suggested reading of Vergil’s Aeneid A Tepa his 
year in the April, 1948 issue. He will add, however, that ae 
not object to experimentation at any time. If Mr. Freundlich or Oes 
other teacher of Latin can gather enough pupils on nura be any 
try out Vergil in the second year, so be it and may it þe form 

. : : . ate 
and happy. The Antiquarian was thinking of the usual second-yea 
class he has been teaching. In it there are always five or six enih 
who probably could read Vergil. 

The Antiquarian didn’t plead for “all or nothing.” It was the 
argument of the Committee that a class should read a masterpiece 
in the original. The Antiquarian showed that the class would read 
only a part, and that therefore it would be just as well to read ex- 
cerpts of many authors’ works. 

The Antiquarian is extremely interested in the curriculum of 
European schools mentioned by Mr. Freundlich. He, too, will look 
into the matter. He notes that Mr. Freundlich mentions that many 
authors are read. 

Basically, Mr. Freundlich, the Committee, and the Antiquarian 
are in agreement. They all want to give the pupils the best instruc- 
tion in the best authors in a way that will make Latin a living €x- 
perience for the pupils. The Antiquarian would welcome a de 
by other teachers on the question of reading Vergil’s Aeneid in the 
second year as the best way of achieving this end. 


Morris RosENBLUM 


Tr DENS? 


EQUALITY THROUGH EDUCATION on folk had 
A hundred years ago, in our growing democracy, me 
faith that they could attain that equality which they ne 
gaining political rights and through education. In are al coul 
a great equalizing force—a force through which the amet ugh whic i 
become the equal of anyone in the community, 4 ser refor oul f 
labor could attain a new dignity, a force through woi ealon oftere 
be accomplished. To woman denied political rights, € 
one means. sa for 
ae one hope and the Sleanor Wolf Thompson in Edweation f 


Ladies 








High Points 
oUGHTS ON SUPERVISION FROM A SUPERVISOR'S 
POINT OF VIEW 


TH 


in answer to Mr. Mazen’s article, “The Case for the Elimination 
of Visitation for the Experienced Teacher,” Hicr PoINtTs, March, 
1948, I should like to draw upon my personal experiences as a 
supervisor rather than on any of the reports or articles on the sub- 
ject that have appeared from time to time. 


A DIFFERENCE OF INTERPRETATION. First of all, with 
regard to the paragraph entitled Initial Screening, one can easily 
substitute “First Assistants” for “Experienced Teachers,” so that 
the statement will read, “The First Assistants in the public high 
schools of New York are a well-trained group of professional 
workers who after meeting high eligibility requirements were licensed 
by an expert Board of Examiners after difficult competitive examina- 
hons.” No one can debate that point, any more than Mr. Mazen’s 
original statement. The same paragraph states that “the ritual of 
Pg ts a reflection not only on their (i.e. the teachers’ ) skill but 
rite. - professional integrity.” That is an interpretation of 
p Tre 'S open to great differences of opinion. For myself, 
visiting the e say that I have learned much as a supervisor from 

xperienced teachers in my department. Many techniques 
ro I have been able to pass on to the department 
fie i aa a supervisor since February, 1935, during 
thoro: a department, including me, have matured. We 
hone = y experienced teachers, with the exception of an 
to revise © er. Nevertheless, we are still eager to improve 

“r methods with the changing needs of our pupil 


ation No 
- Noo a . 
* teacher Skills ne Supervising procedure contributes to this growth 


and devices s 
às a whole. 
Which time 
àre now all 
casiona] 


THR p 
UNCTI 
C O | 
o Sm Visitation i OF VISITS. I agree with Mr. Mazen that 


the Sion, Ho mics the most effective or most important an 
lt airman ù ‘ele. if is one of the valuable means by W s 
Whi : Provides © aware of what is happening in the classrooms. 

ch i an Up-to-date record of the teacher’s performance, 


s 
r Saai . hen 
Hong y in any large organization, particularly W 


I e : 
Bree With wsidered. 


T. Mazen that the chairman should serve 45 ® 
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HIGH POINTS (September, 1948 
leader in his group, but classroom visitation does not interfere 3 ] 
this role, nor is it inconsistent with it. On the contrary, the on 
man can better carry out his other functions if he is well awa air- 
current classroom procedures. re of 


THE REAL PROBLEM. The very attitude expresse 
article reveals an unhealthy situation that seems occasionall 
namely a division of the staff into two camps, teachers 
visors. That to me is the serious problem to be conside 
than the comparatively trifling one which is the subj 
Mazen’s article. 

It is perfectly conceivable that teachers may feel that a particular 
supervisor falls short of being the inspiring leader she or he should 
be. That is unfortunate. However, it matters little in such cases 
whether or not a classroom visit is made. The real pity is that there 
is no opportunity for exchange of ideas. 


d in the 
y to exist, 
and super- 
red, rather 
ect of Mr, 


THE WRITTEN REPORT. I, as a supervisor, want to feel free 
to visit my experienced teachers for the mutual values to be derived. 
Just the fact that the ensuing conference will present the opportunity 
for some discussion about education and the learning process would 
justify the continuation of this procedure. However, | can see why 
reports need not be written each time. The official record might le 
be reduced to just a statement of a few facts in the monthly Ta 
to the principal. The date, the name of the class, the topic, 5 a 
statement describing the lesson with one statement of eva ra ni 
would be quite adequate. The principal gets a picture of os a 
happening in the classroom through these reports. I ae on the 
cerned whether or not principals use these reports as acne a 
chairmen. On the contrary, I prefer to believe, and do id is hap- 
principals are interested in being kept informed as to W 
pening in each subject area. 

; want to 
NEEDED: A HEALTHY STATE OF MIND. Tirip state of 
make the point that it is high time teachers ppo nee a 
mind free of suspicion. People of integrity and ab! of thei a 
feel insecure about their positions or about the — be viewed 
If annoyances arise in the daily routine, they supervisors ae 
proper proportion. Certainly, administrators aP nssesse 0 
human beings with the same frailties and faults P 
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ANSWER TO Afua a 


. ss—including teachers. It behooves all of us to learn to 
human being in harmony and to rise above petty differences. If one 
live DE i he should find a place where he can function effec- 
cannot el = distinction between myself as a teacher and my col- 
tively. -a the same department, except that I have certain responsi- 
ae and privileges that make my job more challenging. 


AN 


REAPPRAISAL. In summary, I would like to suggest that teachers 
should view themselves critically, as well as their supervisors and 
the supervisory practices. At the same time the supervisors should 
analyze their methods of work to make certain that they result in 
the best possible growth of themselves and their departments. 


F. B. WINNER Walton High School 


AN ANSWER TO A. F. 
It’s so much simpler to decry 
Than to discern the reason why! 
Perhaps this turning back the clock 
Of grammar gives us all a shock, 


But Pd not solely place the blame 


Upon the Regents. It’s a shame 
That boys and girls in senior high school 


Yes even super grads of my school— 
Should lack th’ ability to see 
That verbs with 
That verbs and 
Must take the 
That “ain’t” 
“He don’t” is 
That danglin 
ad Ought” 
It's true that 


Subjects must agree; 
Prepositions too 
objective “whom” not “who.” 
is still considered error, 
ignorant anda terror; 
§ Participles confuse, 
is not a term to use. 
onan all of us could live 
aie e term “appositive ;” 
OF at Nie need to know the names 
hat ‘ome tenses—but the shame’s 
heir ers should be satisfied 
a a Students who deride 
Lut ail th ciples that they should teach. 
Lin H, i © return of literate speech ! 
ENBERG Brooklyn Technical High Schoo 


ae te ee 
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CHRONOLOGY: A TEACHERS’ TOO], ONLY — 
A REPLY TO PERRY SPERO 


When Henny-Penny ran to tell the king that the sk 
the animal kingdom in short shrift was thrown into 
No doubt, the fowl and their four-footed cousins w 
genuine problems—problems of perspective, of 
sensory perception, even of historical criticism. 
with which they were not faced, the strongest an 
of all, was the problem of survival, the basic pro 
posing existence. 


y Was fallin 

consternation 
were faced with 
identification, of 
But one Problem 
d the most urgent 
blem in their pur- 


BRAVE—BUT DOUBTFUL. Mr. Spero’s challenge, that we 
study further the efficiency of time-concept teaching and devices, 
is a brave one but I question the purpose which it serves in social 
studies. It would be a wonderful stride forward in the furtherance 
of intellect if a time-sense could be developed, very much as we 


know a sense of rhythm to be essential to the understanding of what 
we call music. 


It would be a great achievement in the realm of civilization study 
if a sort of proprioceptive sense of time-distance which were as 
accurate as our sense of distance for nearby objects—could be 
developed in our children. Our peoples could then think of their 
development in terms of slow beginnings, great stretches of time 
with outcroppings of universal characteristics at almost definable 
intervals—pastoralism, agriculture, feudalism, capitalism, a 
with such pauses for the side shows as the Norsemen, the Church, 
the Reformation, the French Revolution, the Victorian Era. 


t 
“LEADING OUT”— NOT ERUDITION. Let us ners “i 
in the particular phase of history which we are ama not 
lives, education has come to mean a leading-out for ae ia 
erudition. Understanding of time-proportions is the z peautiful 
Martini and not of itself an intoxicant. As correct and : dng about 
an interpretation of history as Mr. Spero would like oi sii equally 
would be as desirable as the states of philosopher-king®> 
as unreal, 


le 
al prob! 
UNDERSTAND THE PRESENT! We have vehi A proper = 
in the social studies. Whether children can achieve Spero mentio 


torical perspective for the caveman—(which Mr. 
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SS 
peMEDIAL READ is unimportant. Perhaps the needed “ex- 
. a” is the chief handicap. But it makes no difference. 
f the caveman in`the classroom is a didactic one, 
historical one. ? : 
not 4 eds bread. How do we get bread? Once upon a time 
Everybody sie and had very simple tools. How did these people 
people TS do we not get bread in the same way? 

gt brea” e in our teaching is understanding modern phenomena. 

a mma ar past phenomena is unimportant. How well 
a eeii the continuum of the past with the present is unim- 
portant. — a i . ‘ 

Time concepts are incidental to the social studies. Success in the 
social studies is not related to success in the development of time 
concepts. Time concepts are an added way of leading out, not a 
basic need. Relating 1066 or 1215 to feudalism is not a fundamental 
objective. Relating feudalism to sharecropping or company towns 


is of much more importance. If the dates are remembered, so much 
the better, 


Toa teacher, the se 
sas-Nebraska, Dred 
array in his arsenal 


quence of events—Missouri Compromise, Kan- 
Scott, Election of Lincoln—are an important 


ar of Presentation. For the young citizen it is 
et to find himself one of millions of world citizens, to 
parents’ sie, many part of the world is an immediate threat to his 


AREMED 
THE mie “DING PROGRAM IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
high School collide. A remedial reading program in the junior 
= Th Ma formidable problems immediately on incep- 
Tia in Our school ony to most junior high schools, are accen- 
m "S Pupils Homie retardation is acute because the school 
bor arising fon Dik where poverty, broken families, and 
We ae. Where Silden oo ghetto-life combine to provide a 
trained f "o remedial iia x © not make early contact with books. 
Or T na major me ng Specialists ; the junior high teacher is 
A e S. ete. Aly ject area—science, mathematics, English, 
ad and culties à a these teachers have been keenly aware 
"ttn ave frequenti, ing their subject to children who cannot 
“In Schoo Y expressed the need for and an eagerness to 
“Wide remedial reading program. Moreover, 


J.H.S. 51, Bronx 


SS 
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HIGH POINTS Sepie 


A i ; N ` er, 1948) 
little material suitable for work with pupils of junior high 

age and maturation who read on an elementary grade Tura 
available. “ìs 


With these problems in mind the writer, with the guidan ce of M: 
Julia Martin of the Bureau of Reference, Research and Statisti.. 
set up a program in February 1948, whose objectives were ea, 
around the problems arising from the pupils’ needs, the aaa 
trained teachers, and the scarcity of appropriate reading materiale 
PROGRAM FOR THE CHILDREN. For the pupils we sieved 
to improve reading habits and skills in an effort to reach individual 
maximum capacities, to overcome social frustrations which ma 
arise from reading disabilities by providing successful and therefore 
satisfying experiences in reading, to aid them to take their place 
in the community as useful and responsible citizens, to utilize read- 
ing as a tool to be used in the acquisition of information in social 
studies, science, and other fields of knowledge, and to stimulate an 
interest in reading for pleasure. 

The total number of pupils in the program was 85, 60 from normal 
seventh-year classes and 25 from adjustment classes. Thirty pupils 
were programmed for remedial reading three times per week ; 45, two 
times per week; and 10, one time per week. 59 

The basis for selecting the normal pupils was a score of 5.0 to 4 

: : ding Achieve 
on the paragraph meaning section of the Stanford Reaaing mega 
ment Test Advanced F given in October 1947, as part = sus 
wide testing program for incoming seventh-year pupils. “Alkss jf 
ment pupils were chosen on teacher recommendation rega 
score on the achievement test. aiis 

A room was organized as a reading center for the pP 
aim of creating a stimulating environment for the project participa 

e S chosen , , 

Every boy in the program was told why he wa l instruc t 

tion was voluntary. The boys received individua! 1 reading 
: : 7, The grade 0 

number in each group varied from 1 to /.- wido 

material used was below or equal to the achievement 


with the 


f teach 
` mber 0! l 
PROGRAM FOR THE TEACHERS. The tota English ees 
ers in the program was 20, only 2 of whom e? of reading ins 
The 20 teachers were programmed for 63 periođs s 
tion. 1 by intr 
We planned to form a corps of qualified personne 
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READING $$$ $$ 


geMEDIAL chers in diagnostic procedures and the interpreta- 
he training of be tests, in the use and administration of standard 
tion of ee and in the techniques and methods of remedial 
aievemen” ine Conferences between Miss Martin or the writer 
reading i i coordinator of the program) and the individual teachers, 
zarm the remedial reading periods, proceeded along these lines. 
r pak of the reading center was set aside for teachers’ refer- 
Bos e latest literature on reading was made available here. Texts 
in use in the school were graded and displayed. Testing material, 
mimeographed vocabulary drills, games and devices, and other items 
which teachers might find useful could be called for at the center. 


READING MATERIAL. We ordered third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth year readers. Dr. May Lazar, Assistant Director of the Bureau 
of Reference, Research and Statistics, made available to us all the 
reading material that the Bureau had developed over the years. 

We asked for and received sample readers from all publishers. 
These were reviewed by a committee of teachers and placed on the 
ane orig in the reading center. A comparison was 

en teachers’ opinions and popularity of the books as evi- 


rae of times each was read by the boys, and subse- 
S were placed accordingly. 

BOO 
ne aon ERENCES, In order to get an unprejudiced idea of 
ibrary limited to “eden preferred to read, I set up a lending 

€Y were told tuk b boys programmed for instruction with me. 
€y had read an ey would not have to offer any proof that 
form of Oral dis a the books. There would be no check in the 
' OÈ course ie or Written reports. An informal check was 
Pi istening to the remarks made to each other con- 
i .*ststant Superintendent Clare Baldwin was 
they de on the boon ey I informed him that no formal checks 
wid i eing read y Fira I told him that I was satisfied that 
to iir: troughs ig at opportune moment a boy came in and 


cerni 
: k 


stom» > à bid first returning The Black Arrow next period. I want 
a Couldn’s Will you save it for me? He said it was a good 
As of n't have p 

274 ti een staged better. 


libra mes, Of th 4 titles had been taken out for a total number of 
Y but Word a Privileged boys 38 took advantage of the 
Spread so that 26 boys outside the program asked 
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HIGH POINTS Septem, 


> er, 194 
to take books home and were permitted to do sọ. A. toil a 8) 
of 64 boys read at least one book. One boy read 22 b Umber 


19. OOks 5 another 


The books read were broken down roughly into four categori 
Science, Adventure, Readers (text books), and Walt ties es 
books. The most popular of the categories was the Asien 
stories, 28 titles being taken out 115 times. Next in Popularity ma. 
the Readers, 23 titles being taken out 92 times. The significant Sai 
here is that, except for two titles, the Readers were all between 
grades two and six. Oddly enough the least popular was the Walt 
Disney type of book, 8 titles being taken out 31 times. This may be 
ascribed to the fact that only 8 titles had been offered. On the other 
hand this type of book was usually returned in one day. In the 
Science category 15 titles were taken out 36 times. These, too, were 
graded two to six. 


READING ACHIEVEMENT, On June Ist, after three and one- 
half months of remedial reading, 53 of the 60 normal pupils were 
retested (seven were absent). The adjustment pupils were not re- 
tested because a fair basis of comparison didn’t exist, since their pre- 
vious achievement tests had been given two or three years before. 
Advanced D of the Stanford Reading Achievement Test was used. 
A comparison was made between the paragraph meaning scores On 


h 
the Advanced F given in October, 1947, and the Advanced D. The 
results follow: 


in 
Range of difference: minus .6 to plus 2.3. (Loss of six months to 2 8? 
of 2 years 3 months) 

Number of pupils retested: 53 

Number of pupils showing gain: 49 

Percent of pupils showing gain: 92% plus 

Number of pupils showing loss: 3 

Percent of pupils showing loss: 5% plus 

Number of pupils showing no gain or loss: 1 
21 pupils showed a gain of one year or more. 

8 pupils showed a gain of two years or more. 


1 Ability 
COMPARISON OF RESULTS. The Pintner Geral test bast 
Test given to all incoming seventh year pupils pan readers we yl 
on ability to read. Since we were dealing with poo? onverDal men 
little value in the scores attained on that test. A 
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sit READING TR E T 


pEME thought would give us a more accurate picture of 
we i 


bility test, ‘ 
he cil’ eae sat supplied us with some California Intelligence 
In April, the a Section, but not enough to cover the 85 pupils 
rests, Nonlang reer a great deal of soul searching, Miss Martin 
in the nee while for statistical purposes it would be prefer- 
and I decide caps tests to only those in the remedial reading pro- 
able to eT i: rather give the test to those who had a verbal I.Q. 
aM less regardless of whether they were in the program or not. 
We gave the tests to 45 boys, 4 of whom had higher I.Q.’s but had 
been included because of teachers’ requests. Our purpose was to 
measure the difference in I.Q. scores between verbal and nonverbal 
tests. A recapitulation of the results follows: 


Range of difference: minus 8 to plus 30 

Insignificant difference: minus 1 to minus 9; plus 1 to plus 9 

10 pupils scored 1 to 8 lower on Non verbal—insignificant deviation 
1 pupil scored the same on both tests 

12 pupils scored 1 to 9 hi 


gher on Non verbal—insignificant deviation 
22 pupils scored 10 to 30 


higher on Non verbal 


Appraisal and Recommendations 
LT p l l 
i program is increasing reading achievement; 92% plus 
“i ome gain, Approximately 40% showed a gain o 
sie re. We cannot be certain th 
mi A tke reading program si 
inc months after the initial tes 
*Plion of € program 
‘An intere 


St in readin 0 
boys who reni 4 yng has been aroused, at least 


f one year 
at these results may be attributed 
nce the project was initiated some 
ting. We plan next year to test on 


‘Or go 
created, E fs re favorable attitude towards school has been 
*Ssiened ; e 7 ee arising from inability to read the work 
* the esire a am classes have been decreased for some. For 
tach ‘ONS lies in yes has been rekindled. The evidence for these 
tog €TS an in lett anecdotal record kept by the remedial reading 
volumino t “TS received from the other subject teachers, all 


O pri 

th This boy Print here, A sample letter follows: 

S a g , ; 

Whee rematlable Shown, since his assignment to the remedial reading 

at ae Went to growth of interest in reading and books. Last term, 
= library, it was impossible to get him to look 


the : 
n publ 
P but the Blea 


€s in a magazine, and when we had a library 
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HIGH POINTS [September 
period in the classroom there was the same difficult 


1948) 
y in getting p 
show any interest in any book suggested to him. g him t 


“I think you will be interested in the book report William B 
on one of the books he drew from the public librar i 


‘ge w 
> y. He joined the ate 
very recently. .. . 


library 
4. Good public relations have been established. The Pupils and 

their parents—and thus the community—feel that the school is tryin 

to do a job for them. g. 


5. Junior high school boys who are retarded in readin 
books of interest to them even though the books are on 
tary level. 


g will read 
an elemen- 


6. Adventure stories seem to be, not surprisingly, 


the most attrac- 
tive to junior high school boys. 


7. Books written on elementary grade levels should be used in 


junior high school in subject areas as well as in reading instruction 
where needed. 


8. An English license is not required for successful performance 
in teaching remedial reading. 


9. A special reading room for pupils and teachers stimulates 
activity in the program. 


10. Nonverbal mental tests should be given to all pupils participat- 
ing in the reading project regardless of I. Q. at the very beginning 
of the program in order to get a more accurate picture of the pa 
city of the child. Teachers should be trained to administer and ma 
the tests. Retardation should be estimated by comparing pinn by 
achievement tests with the individual’s capacity as measure 
results on the nonverbal tests. 


en the 
11. A teacher as coordinator of the program should be gv 


ing the reat 
tasks of organizing the program, of setting up and eis or direction 
ing room supplied with up-to-date material, and of giving 

and aid to other teachers. 


w sah school 
12. Time, effort and money expended in a junior Wa be €x- 
remedial reading program is justified. The program 4 on who at 
panded to take care of the needs of all of the childr 
retarded, 


M anhatta” 


0, 
SAMUEL S. CoHEN Jr. H. S. 12 
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a alee ae ee eee 
yreR WHITMAN 


yore ee ORE WALTER WHITMANI 

e vocational high’ school would seem an unre- 
at first blush hich to cultivate an appreciation for the poetry 
warding soil in oa The trade student is reputedly hard-boiled, 
af Walt o would hardly appear able to sense the worth of the 
„nsubtle, and e and nonnarrative verses of Leaves of Grass. 


I determined that the attempt is very much worth while 

pores h of the Good Gray Poets work is so consistently 

= : N, and applicable to the prime issues of our era. 

ea coupled with his boundless humanism and democracy, 

Te Walt Whitman a writer whose message must be brought to the 
youth of our generation. 


An opportunity for the experiment arose under the following 
circumstances. At the New York Vocational High School the most 
difficult moments of the day occur while the official class is waiting 
for the lunch gong. During the interval—hardly more than five 
minutes—the teacher. must summon all his resources of ingenuity to 
restrain his famished adolescents from “jumping the gun.” 


_It was during one of these pre-lunch waits, that I hit upon the 
ea of telling them the Story of Walt Whitman. Naturally, no 
eine am ~ them at first, but successive days were spent 
century ago it ground of the Whitman period: the City of a 
avery ise ass and political climate, particularly the great 
ominantly Negroc Overshadowed that era (the students are pre- 
t greeted Breen and also the storm of abuse and opposition 
Nas read uring fee Grass, I repeat, not a line of the poetry itself 
Sessions. When unmistakable signs of interest 


Curiosity a 
e 
these most Sii ared, I was careful to read a few lines only, and 


Y listened VF isen 
i nae with impassive expressions and no discernible 
out a Waited = rang there was the usual unceremonious 
tured cided at the F for many days, and when I had just 
i thie : à indicated i ort had been unavailing, the incident oc- 
Prak “SS at € bes} at the seed had taken root. I was checking 
apresi, Brown, E nng of the day when I suddenly overheard 
RYT “ly, “Passin ane Student and veteran, mutter very 
Ng Wea. K Upon sont tranger, you do not kno-o-o-w, how long- 

Ting a grima S he said this, he shook his head, slowly, his 
`e of some indeterminate emotion. 
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HIGH POINTS [Septem 
From then on the evidence of success accumulated. Not 
the students always listen attentively but some asked to be perm; 
to read to the others. A few volunteered to memorize Seen ate 
found personally appealing. A little choral reading group did è the 
au Monde!” for Brotherhood Week. Salut 
The climax occurred near the end of that term. I had been ¢ 
pelled to neglect this activity for a few days under the pressure = 
a clerical assignment, when I was startled by the voice of a fone 
shop student who asked, “Mr. Weber, are you gonna read Us a 
poems of Walter Whitman?” ; 
I append a group of excerpts with subtitles to hi 
temporary applicability. This list may very easily 


er, 1948) 
only diq 


ghlight their con- 
be enlarged, 


I HEAR AMERICA SINGING 
(For Vocational Students) 


I hear America singing, the varied carols I hear, 

Those of mechanics, each one singing his, as it should be, blithe 
and strong, 

The carpenter singing his as he measures his plank or beam, 

The mason singing his as he makes ready for work or leaves off 


work, 
T he boaiman ssisinsii once wn the deckhand ....essesesesesee 
The shoemaker ..........000. the hatter .essesosessseeseset 
The wood-cutter’s song........ the ploughboy’s ...s+eeeeeerte 


Each singing what belongs to him or her and to none else .--+*' 


TO A STRANGER 


(The Feeling of “Kinship to Every Individual) n 0% 
Passing Stranger! you do not know how longingly I look upe mes t0 
You must be he I was seeking, or she I was seeking (1 6° 

me as of a dream), 
I have surely somewhere lived a life of joy with you 


TO YOU 


: p to me 
Stranger, if you passing meet me and desire to spea 
why should you not speak to me? 
And why should I not speak to you? 
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R wHITMAN 


yore wALT TO THE STATES 


he Oppressed Masses of the Police State) 
(To i 


; obe little, 
ist ati t g obedience, once fully enslaved, 
ng 


ily enslaved, no nation, state, city of this earth ever after- 
estes its liberty. 


Once i 
Once J" 
ward 


SONG OF MYSELF 


(For Guidance Counselors, Commencement Speakers, etc.) 
Not I nor any one else can travel that road for you, 
You must travel it for yourself. 
You are also asking me questions and I hear you, 
I answer that I cannot answer, you must find out for yourself. 


SALUT AU MONDE! 


(For Intercultural Harmony) 
You whoever you are! 
You Daughter or Son of England! 
You of the mighty Slavic tribes— 


You dim-descended, black divine-soul’d 


African, large, fine-head d f 
sete aan fine-headed, nobly-formed, 


A tined, on equal terms with me! 

i. Ban Swede! Dane! Icelander! you Prussian! 

You Bet Pee Frenchman of France! 

bes Cinco liberty-lover of the Netherlands!— 

ou Jew and Chinawoman of China! 

y t., 

Von thoughtful Armenian . - ! 

i i man or woman! 

et indijereni of place! 

same? “verywhere I specify not, but include just the 

ath to 
yo 


“! good wil] to you all, from me and America sent! 


er ke 
ARRy Wenep * &S divinely as any is here. 


New York Vocational High School 
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HIGH POINTS įg 
ENRICHMENT IN MATHEMATICS 


Re Enrichment of Mathematics in Junior High Sc 
1948, High Points, may I present a point of view which aac 
that of my colleague? | "i 

The writer suggested material suitable as “enm 
for rapid classes.” I ask, “Why give this only to pi materia] 

I have given this to rapid, average, and slow classes. Eve oil ' 
not only is most receptive to this work but is actually r i. 
taught these topics. There should be no discrimination (ex i i 
very rare cases) as to the topics taught in the seventh bar r a 
year. The only differentiation I make, is the extent to aa 
topic is developed. Rapid classes go on a great many ape 
we correlate mathematics with every school subject, and ever ae 
hfe situation we can think of. Slow classes have, instead of ii 
topics, many short ones. P 

Every pupil should work to his capacity, and when each pupil 
has gone as far as he can with the topic, with 

he stops. 
Let me again present my philosophy : 
All pupils are entitled to some background for every topic. 


With this in mind, I have worked on revision of the syllabus for 
the junior high grades. 


» April, 
ers from 


in Our time allowance, 


EXAMPLES OF ENRICHMENT. In the present seventh-year 
plan I found “Brief history of counting and measuring.” Further 
along in the plan I found “Inaccuracy in early measurement” me 
“Importance of exact measurement in industry, ex. standardized 
parts.” 

My seventh-year pupils do not limit themselves to linear measure- 
ment. Before long, they have made a study of how we measure time. 
This leads to interesting reports on 

1) sundials 


2) other time-keeping devices of long ago—water clocks, 
Roman candles 
3) largest clocks in the world. (Pupils are amazed to find th 


sand clocks, 


at Big BA 


is not the largest.) hich takes 
4) various forms of calendars. Let me quote from an article i o bed % 
them by surprise. “Did you know that when people wen as because 
September 2, 1752, they awoke on September 14? That 
the calendar was changed.” 
5) Daylight Saving Time. 
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TICS ated by other pupils (correlation with 


obtain correlation with woodwork, 
sundials, etc. Further correlation with social 
hen we answer questions of this sort, How 
hen Julius Caesar lived, when George Wash- 
George Washington’s birthday on the 
he was born?” (February 11 under the 


The reports 


ry and itl 
awing)» M 
upils making 


ined W 
dies 15 obtained y i 
i „asure time W 
gz “What was 


i live f 

noton l A 
lendar ‘n his home when 
L 


ndar.) | 
ioe i; correlation with homemaking, with the remark that sand 


Jocks are used today by homemakers. Pictures illustrating these 
and clocks, and models are brought in. 

About the middle of the term, we begin a study of savings banks. 
Here we find correlation with English when pupils discover that 
Daniel Defoe, author of Robinson Crusoe, was given credit for the 
idea of a savings bank. We then bring out the fact that in Gulliver's 
Travels there is a reference to a remarkable “thinking machine.” 
This leads to the electronic calculator (used in connection with the 


mathematics of the atomic bomb), and, to correlate with science, 
the electronic microscope. 


addition we 


pide on There is a wealth of material, but let 
topics Kisiga ita SONDE in the eighth year. There, it find the 
VAY stop when th ney, and turther down, “The Metric System.” 
e pupils know 
1 £ = about $4.00 
l bring iy the U „$ = ie about 40 inches 
oi Measuring and fn ea Nations. Countries have different systems 
"Gg up facts ig a na coins and paper money. Coin collectors 
lin © present meh money of long ago, from really ancient 
80 on trip to Seo i Te our own coin collection, and in addi- 
tis ani ving and en a e + n- ei, used pans ago. ne 
ik fies utiple-sense appeal to sh O play, as we again use visui 
drawin Year, andere S OW fönéy of long ago. 
Pupity > and social iudi ymmetry,” we find tie-ups with science, 
ad mts ions- nia a Pressed butterflies are brought from 
UtiDle- se o 0tel airplanes are brought in, etc. Visual aids 


lse 
Tr appeal are plentiful here. 


YE 
lose. ao 


Cre May 1 say but a word about the ninth year 


ve run into intermediate algebra, solid geome- 
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ee S b 


1949 
try, and analytic geometry, as pupils ask about fractional, Pale ig 
and zero exponents, and for the graph of atb+c+d=g ee E ra 
play around, making changes in signs, exponents, co-efficients, & 
and let them ask questions. y 

There are many topics which can be used in all 
is done with a chart showing that costs today are over 100% wh 
compared with costs of 1940. 

The study of triangles leads to bridges, which leads to social 
studies, as, among others, we discuss the Peace Bridge connecting 
the United States and Canada. 

In one of the issues of our mathematics news 
there was a quiz correlating mathematics with o 

Sample questions: š 
SEEPS great wonders of the World 
n SEU EERIRIRRINA men on a dead man’s chest 

Even the “New Look” entered the picture as a pupil. whimsically 
remarked when doing compound interest examples, “The New 
Look in math: the examples are getting longer.” 

May I point out here that no topic given above, with the excep- 
tion of the ninth-year work, is too difficult for any class, no matter 


= slow the group. I hope more teachers will give this to “slow” 
classes, 


grades, Percentage 


en 


paper, In Transit, 
ther subjects. 


NEEDED: A LIBRARY. May I also suggest as enrichment 


material for all pupils a circulating library in the mathemat = 
classroom. 1 have one, which is used by “rapid” and “slow” re 
as they beg for books and pamphlets to read during library P = 
study period, or for Overnight use, 

I recommend the fol 


ies 
lowin have several cop!¢ 
of each.) g books: (You should 
Number Stories 
Wonderful es Long Ago—D. E, Smith 


ers of 1,2, 3—D, i 
The § tory of Money—M, Carter — 
oney—W. Dy Puy 
ae Time Is ] t?—M. Ilin 
ow Much and H i 
Bridges—H, E. Battie Ù ro 






i 
| 


CAREER CONFERENCE 


amphicis rals—Reeve l 
i Numbers m Math—Mathematics Teacher 
peat of Our Calendar—Amer. Council on Educ. 
gas e Throughout the Centurtes—Amer. Council on Ed. 
r samphlets may be obtained from the 
an of N. Y. Authority 
Ford Motor Company 
Bank for Savings 
Chase National Bank 
Hamilton Watch Company 
I. B. M. Business Machines 
Travel Bureaus 
Empire State Observatory 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Gas and Electric Company 
Westinghouse 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


TO SUM UP, Knowledge ac 
and through correlation is ret 
especially beneficial to “ 
Rose KLEIN 


quired through multiple sense appeal, 


ained. Therefore this approach seems 
slow learners.” 


Jr. H. S. 252, Brooklyn 


ht mos E CAREERS CONFERENCE* 
scholarship mi high school, with its wide range of pupil aptitudes, 


0 s s 
Which they =a ee high school is the terminal school from 
a major . > Industry, In any case, vocational interest 
Alt Part in the selecti resis play 


on of cours d j ithi 
ough es and subjects within courses. 
done to 3 through the py; : ‘ 


For 
Assist © Success of this ‘ 
Tector of t r oject, we are indebted to Mr Francis A. T 
Views; dus: , © Division of C d . - turner, 
“ational Gaia al Secrei ommunity Education, for his inspira- 
= me Je the Urban League and the Director of 
1 . 
Securing © the film and the Federation Employment Service, 
10n of the Project, 


for help in planni 
tateq > aNd Ar the Opening session and career panels; to = 
ff and our faculty for 
project, 


Peration on ny tments, the Guidance Sta 
© Various phases of the 
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()\( | a ama E i 
apne in the auditorium for the opening sra 
r whole a ace the following speakers: the Industria 
The p" k League, who explained why a career conference 
f the Urban ty ‘vice-president of our Parent-Teachers 
Association, a local banker, who spoke on “Opportuni- 


HIGH POINTS [September 194) | cAREER o 
ne A 
“doi job,” who are in position to 
actually “doing the job,” w 3 
ious of what it involves. Out of this feeling grew t 
wide careers conference in a high school in New Y 
took place at Girls High School, Brooklyn. 


give a realistic 
he first Schoo]. 
ork City, This 


was hel b 


, ; Community in Banking,” the Director of the Bureau of Voca- 
PREP ARATION, In preparation for the project the following ties ar om of B'nai B’rith and Federation Employment Ser- 
steps were taken: fiona 


i “Use of Discussion Groups.” On the platform 

1. At one faculty conference, we discussed with the Industrial on 
of the Urban League the possible direction a career confere 
take. l | 
2. A volunteer steering committee of teachers then worked to organize the 


conference and decided to motivate it through a film to be shown to 


; ke . 
vice, ol Ti alumnae who had returned to give the students the 
also, W 


; i the panel experts. 
f their experience, and 
ea end of the opening session, each student went to her panel 
vom indicated on the stub returned to her earlier. Here the experts 


Secretary 
nce might 


of our school “film room.” 


THE OPENING sp 
a 


3. All of our English classes saw the film “Applying For a Job” and 


4. 


on 


from this, discussion began of the types of careers that interested the 
students and the problems they presented. Through these discussions, 
there developed a lively interest in the career posters displayed in the 
halls of the building. 
In the English class, each student filled ‘out a questionnaire which was 
anonymous, from the answers to which information could be gained 
as to: 

a. the interests of the students as shown by their first choices, etc., 

in a list of indoor and outdoor recreations 
b. the occupations which interested them 


all of our students in one of their English periods using the facilities 
i 


discussed the career areas, its pay possibilities, the training needed, 
and promotional opportunities. Time was provided for a question 
period so that students might clarify their ideas. Several subject 
teachers in related fields also attended each panel and asked further 


. questions which would build up knowledge on the career. Based on 


choice by the students, the panels were the following : 


l. Nursing 7. Personal services 


2. Medical services other than nursing 8. Performing arts 


3. Social work 9. Library science 


4. Commercial art 10. Commercial fields 
5. Store Services 


11. Garment trades 

c. the occupations about which they had no information 6. Food trades 12. Teaching 

d. occupations about which they had information M 

€ occupations about which they wanted to know more “any of the panel i 

: ° S re : 

The tallies of the answers on the questionnaire showed us which ed TS Of students chos om a number of rooms since large num- 
panels our Students wanted. The twelve career fields chosen are 4! instance as © tem, Some panels were subdivided. For 
elsewhere in this article, i 


. 3 ion- 
a another day, in an English period, the students received questi 


t 

naires on which were list Is. Each studen 
er paneis. 

was asked to ch ed the proposed career p part of 


parate section in co 


Sn, and the teachin 


Jewelry deg: 


mmercial art dealt with costume 
Hons devote 


panel was later divided into Sec- 


nt : > 
the questionna:.. E the one she wanted to attend. The S name, © panels included o. etan] iph Scho teaching. Experts 
off T Provided a stub on which the student signed ting’ the , Xample, in th people well qualified to help the students. 
cal class and room, and on it th space for indicatin thaing , z food-trades | . 
panel room number Th a l hs i = arah to the student in = pii were the Speakers: in th Panel, representatives of two food 
: : : as retu l 3 
ficial clas just belie hap i of the Careers Confere? R fs Several high a teaching panels, an elementary school 
6. Ta mpd Know to which room to go for her panel. cribing the ewen. craftswoman at = ‘eachers spoke. A well-known de- 
Project and ind a letter to take to her parents desc n, careet a tet Sign pa © works with metals spoke at the costu 
panels and «inviting them to attend, Thus the opening sessio", “chnician -A general worker in th i 
7 he ; K summary session included students and parents. PE nning Nursing ad ressed the panel o e e field, a doctor, and 
= ae Planned for the conference provided for a In th 3 n medical services other than 
*M. and an ending at 3 P.M. . Song, ¥ lf-hoy 
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ized the findings, based on notes taken by a grou 
porters during the panel. Thus each student receiv 
tion about careers other than the one discussed in her panel. 
As a result of this project we hope for the following Outcomes. 
1. A more intelligent choice of careers S: 
2. A clearer appreciation of what work and training a Specific care 
involves er 
3. A realization that general education is a very important qualificati 
for every career, and therefore good scholarship is important for aa 
student in every course Ty 
4. A wider knowledge of career opportunities 
5. For the younger students, to whom the thought of a Career is remote, 
an awakened interest and direction of thought towards Career choice 
6. An appreciation of the importance of appearance and Personality in 
careers 


The realization by the student of low ability that all cannot be doctors 
or stenographers ' 


. Projects correlating with the various subject fields. 


1943) 


p of Student re. 
ed some informa. 


~ 


oo 


RESULTS. The eager interest of the st 
tical questions which kept the panel 
and good behavior in going from 
panels and then back to the audito 


their comments and continued discus 
each other, now 


udents, their many prac- 
speakers very busy, their speed 
the general conference to the 
rium for the summary session, 
sion of careers with us and with 
that the conference is over, have shown that it was 


a valuable and broadening experience for them, well worth the time 
and effort expended upon it. 


FLorENCE GLucx Girls High School 


A DAILY LESSON OUTLINE FOR FIRST-YEAR BOOKKEEPING 


tule i e 
à One marked characteristic of much of our pedagogical literatur 
IS its vaguenes 


s. High-sounding phrases and glittering penera 
follow each other in great abundance. There is little of this pen e 
scientific jargon which can be translated into something of "ake 
for the classroom, Because of this a significant percentage aaa 
are becoming slightly allergic to educational literature. ding 
€ writer js accepting the challenge implied in ihe Pe ting 
ie. a He has set himself a very specific task—that of oa 
. 3 aims of each daily lesson in first-year bookkeeping. = w hat 
tke to add that these aims have not been picked out of a stra 


inte 

out i largely based on classroom work, However, it must Pe yi 
that the syllabus he is following is not the antiquated CY”. 

Us but the revised s 


. oints: 
7 yllabus outlined in the May, 1948, High P 


yesso 


4 


4 





oox KEEP ING 


Content 


i i f assets. à 
ookkeeping. Meaning (0) f 
Need for D capital. Preparing a balance sheet of assets and capital. 
an g changes directly on balance sheet. 

Recor ding additional investments on balance sheet. 

or 
ae in recording changes on balance sheet. 
= for the account. Develop rules for using asset accounts. 

T rietor’s capital account. Develop rules for using capital account. 

er rietor’s personal account. Advantages of using two capital 
accounts. ; 

Finding the balance of an account. Interpretation of an account. 

The analysis chart. Reasons for making debits and credits. 

Use of ledger paper. 

Drill in using ledger paper. 

Sales income account. s 

Drill in analysis and recording of sales income. 

Drill in analysis chart. Examination in analysis. : 

The trial balance, 

Drill recording in accounts and preparation of trial balance. 

Examination recording in accounts and trial balance. 

Business papers—sales invoice, check, 

Accounts receivable. Sale on account, 

Entries for merchandise returns by customer. Credit memorandum. 

Business Papers—promissory note. 

a for notes receivable. 

SiN oe Compound transactions—sale involving cash and note. 

Ce a Analysis chart drill. 
me les, Drill recording in accoun 
T receivables. 
lhi 

A ei le sheet 

Payable. Develop rules for usin 


€tchandise t 

; eturns to credit 

n oe ors. 
'Stinguishin gb S 


etw : 
rote payable en accounts receivable and accounts payable. 
labi ities, 
Liabiltt Compound transactions, 


ies. Dri L n , 
nat rill recording in accounts and analysis, | 
ae: receivables and payables. 
Subdivision receivables and payables. 
chandise ki merchandise account — 
Purchas utchases, Freight. I d 
è returns ar - Inwar 


ts and analysis. 


g liability accounts. 


Merchandise Inventory, Mer- 


accounts. 

count allowance account. Sales returns and allowance 
VISion of 

suppl; : 

gt, i UPplies ang Services, Rent, office expense, delivery 
visi n 

Me of equi e m ` ù e 

Dri’ ete. Pment, Furniture and fixtures, delivery equip- 


Etor . ` 
ding and triàl balance. 
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Lesson Content 
43 Examination recording and trial balance. 
44 The journal; need for and advantages of. 
45 The journal. Posting. 
46 Drill recording in journal and posting. 
47 Subdivision of journal—the sales journal. 
48 Sales journal. Posting. 
49 Purchase journal. Recording and posting. 
50 Sales and purchase journals. Drill recording and 
51 Cash receipts journal. 
52 Cash receipts journal. Posting. 
53 Cash payment journal. Recording and posting. 
54 Cash book. 
55 Cash book. Posting. 
56 General journal. Recording and posting. 
57 Opening entry in general journal. 

58- 59 Finding and correcting errors. 

60- 61 Review exercise recordin 
62 Examination journals. 
63- 65 Checking account and bank reconciliation. 

66 Statement of account. 
67- 68 Balancing and ruling of accounts. 
69- 75 Practice Set, Journals, posting, 


posting, 


g in journals and posting. 


trial balance, business papers. 


: Bookkeeping Term 2 
16- 78 Review journals, posting, trial balance. 
19 Examination journals. 
80- 81 Cash discounts, Develop entries in accounts. 
82- 83 3 column cash receipts journal. Sales discount column. 
84- 85 3 column 


cash payments journal. Purchase discount column. 
86 Cash book 


87 Interest cost. Develop entries in accounts. 
z Interest earned. Develop entries in accounts. 
a Recording interest in journals. 
Discounting customers’ notes. 
91 Discounting our notes, 
ia i Renewal of notes, 
3- 95 Drill interest and discounting of notes. 
— Xamination analysis, 
= Review exercise journals, posting, trial balance. 
or Test journals, 
ee ee of controlling accounts. 
rie Ki Journals and controlling accounts. 
107 pe a Journal and controlling accounts. 
fina one ase Journal and controlling accounts. 


Payments journal and controlling accounts. 
h book, g 


111-1 s 
7 14 General Journal and controlling accounts. 


o 


1943) 


tin 


oY is nena PRT ia aida oo ae, 
[i 


Content 
pesson — exercise journals, posting, trial balance. 
ue Test aie a social security and withholding—tax deductions. 
crea transactions. Cash over and short, etc, 
pe ‘ 
Correction entries. 
5 column cash receipts journa S 
4 5 column cash payments journal. 
5 6 column cash payments journal. 
n 8 column cash payments journal. 
137-139 6 column general journal. mik pe: 
14-150 Practice set. Journals, posting, trial balance, business papers. 


Henry OWEN James Monroe High School 


“And the greatest of these is charity.” 


Too often in our schools, social 
that form of 
in a sense, it 


service has been synonymous with 
charity which means the giving of money. Although, 
is important for our students to share in the experience 
of donating money to help those less fortunate than they, we at Taft 
lave defined charity in a much larger sense. We have evolved a two- 
fold plan for our social-service activities, encompassing the giving of 


money plus the actual service on the part of the students. 

i tions of monies and clothing are in the hands of Mrs. 
Nations om - » Who is doing a splendid job with SOS, United 
Stal summer rs Appeal, World Federation for Children, our 


‘ m 4 . . 
tons which com P Projects and the various requests for contribu- 


e to the school. 
NOT MO 
NEY A 
a of the work — One year ago it was decided that this 
e 


Our activities, T ` not enough. We wis 
he st ` -O this end a questionna 


O de : 
re € an termine how many 
‘Ponse “nergy to 


hed to broaden the scope 
ire was circulated among 
might be willing to con- 
the over whelmin a volunteer social-service activity. The 
item, With the highest S—many more than we could use—and 
` Of studen Scholastic ratings were selected. The results 

Our o our = Owth and service have been gratifying. 
Mh Club | came volunteered for service at Bronx House, 
se csp en’s §roups, The Bronx Cancer Com- 
Ptul in their various activities. Four of our 
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students are volunteer typists and clerical workers, Fourteen ha 
been assigned to roll bandages. Seven girls report each week to ii 
Lighthouse, where they teach arts and crafts to the blind Childre 

of nursery school age, and help in the playground. Their work es 
recognized in an article in the New York Sun, and Miss ie 
Rose of the Lighthouse wrote to us commending the work of the 
group and asking for their reassignment. Lebanon Hospital, which 
is within two blocks of Taft, has had a group assigned to it to aid 
in its work. Sixteen girls work in Central Supplies, one in the library 
one in the Coffee Shop and one at the Information Desk. Miss fie. 
trice Bernfeld, Executive Director of Volunteers at Lebanon, wrote 
in part, “The Staff of Lebanon Hospital and I wish to thank you for 
sending the group of students from your school to help in the Volun- 
teer Department. The group came promptly and regularly, and the 
work was efficient and well done. All the departments were very 
pleased with the splendid work the girls did.” 


948) 


HOME VISITS. Perhaps the most satisfactory field for all the 
students involved has been our Home Visiting Service. From our 
neighborhood Home Instruction Teachers and our own suspense lists 
we compile a list of those students who are either convalescing from 
non-contagious illnesses or who are home-bound. We send our volun- 
teers to visit with them weekly, bringing them school news, the Taft 
Review, homework assignments and, where it is advisable, a tutorial 
staff, so that they do not become our forgotten students. We try t0 
make them feel that they are a part of the school life; should the 
illness be contagious, our contacts are kept by mail. The respons? 
to this Service has been amazing. A tetraplegia, confined to 4 whee 
a alr, wrote a pathetic thank you note; a rheumatic fever case 
1 do hope they wil come soon.” 


STUDENT COMMENTS. This is in part what some pi He a 
dente who are doing the work have to say. A refugee herself, nte 
still found time to volunteer. She writes, “Since I have alway’ not 
to meet people from different walks of life, I decided to plant agile 
visits. When I first met—, I was greatly >A pressed. She is a ft is 
dine re girl with enormous eyes. She is the oldest i on 
rie T ranging in age from ten months to seventeen. idst the 
Me room I found her sitting tranguilly in a corner O% ough 


am 
: a . t 
-i and liveliness of the younger members of her family. Al 


yy ANP 









HELP LIVE 


omplained, I could sense her longing for a return to the 
she never c -hool life with its little troubles and joys. I found her 
merr} high $ nd pleasant to talk with. These social visits have helped 
yery et how fortunate I am. Whenever I felt dissatisfied with 
ne 10 760 vaollection of—made me ashamed of my feelings. I feel 
ny life 7 h social service, we bring a small portion of the outside 
that tie homes of our schoolmates.” 
E eiet “Could there be anything more rewarding than 
reaching a blind little girl how to make a card for her mother on 
Mother's Day or a blind boy how to make a kite? When I first 
darted my work at the Lighthouse, it was difficult to conceive how 
these children could do things with their hands without seeing what 
they were doing. In doing this work I found that the tongue and 
finger tips play an important part. Weaving and bead work are the 
most popular and easiest types of creative work for them to do. 
“Because of the wonderful and valuable experiences acquired 
there, I helped organize a volunteer workers committee at Taft. The 
group assigned to the Lighthouse helps the directors, ‘To adjust, 
train, and make employable every blind person in the world .. .; and 
make the life of every blind person fuller, richer and happier.” 
b. = known adage, Live and Let Live, can not secure under- | 
blared a these handicapped people. Instead, I think it should 
Or, “I the iaa mnp teip Live.” 
though, that Fete 5 put into words what I want to say. I can say 
worthy, Pm sup, von : baptas pelag for people, something 
thing for o the peoples ow I feel if you have ever done some 
is dificut 1p nay most enthusiastic workers, a second termer, 
aroused ais a escribe with any degree of accuracy the feelings 
i Hues OF the a a utmost to bring some pleasure into 
ealizați ' ea. 
deste? a ag mbortance of this kind of work is something 
he l help, but } Ko At Cancer Headquarters I don’t see the 
eu am not do; VOW: d am doing something worthwhile, even 
ng it directly, 
I devote m 


i 


Sugg), er When 
fasho Ng to bla y Saturdays to the sightless children, 


wow, boss; “apie to dance and even to skate, in as normal a 
Set ; be able a ps week I’m so very heartsore that I feel that 
"OU fo, “gain, but every Saturday almost automatically, 
reet and Lexington Avenue. 
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ü t home visiting for the last. I vis; 
It seems I’ve lef oan ited—only fie 
because she was taken off our list, but that once has 


Stam ped : 
n 
mind an impression I shall never forget. You see my 
heart and cannot leave her house because she isn’t allo 

a pretty y 
but her illness has made her too thin. As we spoke m Y girl 
have so much of an advantage, intend to devote as 


—has a w 
Y heart welles 

with pity for her. 

as possible to aiding these people.” 


er, 1948) 
ildi levator. SI ld walk 

steps, and her building has no elevator. She could be 
“My heart aches for each of these unfortunate people, and Piia 
much of my life 


DIVIDENDS. The inspiration, drive and enthusiasm for this pro- 
ject have come from the student body. One of our volunteers has 
decided to make social service her career as a result of her experiences 
with our group. The dividends in terms of giving of oneself with- 
out thought of reward have fulfilled our fundamental premises of 
education-character development and training for good citizenship. 
By precept and example these children are amplifying the meaning 
of “charity.” 


Dorotuy S. HALPERN William Howard Taft High School 


THE VALDITY OF THE TEACHER SELECTION METHOD 
FOR THE SEGREGATION OF SLOW STUDENTS 


non e 
The present study was made to determine the validity a T 
teacher selection method for slow students in Biology at 
Clinton High School. f General 
It has been the practice in the past for all teachers nd students 
Science 2 classes and Biology 3 and 4 classes to an of the 
for Slow classes on the basis of their estimate of the an "bi en 
students concerned. This work is done a few weeks pasar 
of the term. 1.Q. records are not consulted. has issued 
To guide the teachers in this selection, the Chaam or thes 
a form indicating the type of youngsters to be see S ould be 
classes. Teachers are told that “boys in regular ae diffculty r 
recommended for S classes only if they have istic 8, ruant 
oing the work of the class. Boys who are chronic CU c $50 
and disciplinary cases are NOT to be recommended 1048, three 
1x S classes were formed for the Spring term 9 
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sow STUDENTS 


he biology grades. The Intelligence Quotient of each stu- 
ach of t red in these classes was then obtained. Many of the 
dent ue had Pintner tests in elementary or junior high school. 
tudents ha ere administered at Clinton. (It is interesting to note that 
otis apja are generally higher than the Otis grades). Otis 
pra used in this study wherever possible. 


The following table reveals the I.Q. range of the students regis- 
tered in these six classes : 


MISSING 

CLASS 1.Q’s 70-79 80-89 90-99 - 100-109 110-119 
31S 4 2 7 10 3 None 
34S 0 1 8 13 3 0 
36S 4 6 4 7 2 0 
42S a 3 14 11 5 1 
45S 3 3 12 8 8 2 
47S 5 0 8 12 y 1l 
Total 17 s. = 61 28 4 


_ À study of the table will reveal that of the 178 students registered 
in these S classes, 16 


l had I.Q. records. Until I.Q. tests are admin- 

'stered to the 17 students who have not taken such a test, this study 

Q. tests, 129 nly with those 161 students who have taken 

approxi. students were found to have I.Q.’s below 100. This is 
„mately 80% 


While 4 of the total. 28 students fell in the 100-109 range 
Pupils ranged between 110-119. i 


will Concern itself o 


TEACHR 
stingy ESTIMATES ACCURATE? It is evident that teacher 
Despite Students scheduled for S classes are fairly accurate. 


1 . e 
records, Sine igh Correlation between teacher judgment and I.Q. 
le p: mately 20% of the students registered in S classes 


Ws 
be includ higher than 100. Theoretically, such students should not 
oye: ved in a Clas 


ps in the range cs, Segregated for dull-normals. What of the 32 
id th eac = above 100? Three questions remain to beanswered. 
> NCOrrect he who recommended these boys for S classes make 
Qs vary timate of the ability of these students? Were the 


Sq In the ` + 
ENces > 5e cases? Are these students merely slow in the 


mae Westion 
S wi . 
ill have to be answered in the years to come. 
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1.Q. tests will be carefully administered. Science Aptitude tests 
Q. 


be given. The high school careers of these youngsters will be he 
lowed. At that time a more definite judgment will be made on a 
e 


validity of teacher recommendations for S classes. 
While teacher estimates appear to be 80% accurate, it mnt 
pointed out here that we must approach 100% accuracy in this mh e 
tion method. A boy who spends a term in a Biology 3S class Some 
maintain himself in a regular Biology 4 class. Furthermore va 
lad will be unable to pass the Regents examination since the 3S sylla. 
bus is highly modified. Thus, a boy who is incorrectly assigned to a 
3S class is being done a grave injustice. 
Until we are able to answer the three questions listed above, we 
will proceed on the assumption that the 1.Q.’s are valid. In the 
future, students will be recommended by their teachers as usual for 
S classes. However, only those students whose 1.Q. is 100 or less 
will be placed in the S classes. 
Teachers’ estimates are apparently only 80% accurate. We need 
a method of selection which is far more accurate. 


JaMES MANDEL * DeWitt Clinton High School 


Books 


Student's Handbook of Science. By Bernard Udane & Herman Gillary. ea 
erick Ungar Publishing Co., N. Y. 208 pp. 1948. $.75 ($.60 per copy 1% 
10 or more), ch 
There has been a great need for this type of handbook. The authors, mae 
ers at Forest Hills High School, are familiar with the similarity of 4 ities in 
asked by students seeking aid in developing their interests and potentiali 
the areas of science, eniof 
m a Handbook, written primarily for students at the junior oA for 
nigh School level, will also provide teachers with possible sugges 
individualizing instruction, est 
_A listing of some of the topics covered in this book will best p a 
unique contributions. Part I — “How You Can Prepare for 2, 


i & scien V ortuni 


its 


i] service 
inning 
‘ e winn 
Science T gested scholarship opportunities including a el ericulat 
“ee = alent Search essay, Part II interprets the school program” val ming 
Part i aT activities and offers pertinent guidance 1", ‘a “= ebook 
offers techniques on methods of study, keeping of a scien 


m 
use i g 
paces any and method of writing a science epora as a b w 
. or projects in sci “i You Can igu 
Science Interests at ience. Part IV, “How techni 


78 Home”, presents an excellent cover age © 






terial and bibliography needed to give students self reliance in 
mate 


gurtts O hobbies in bird watching, insect collection, plants, photography, 
develop! Soci rocks and minerals, meteorology, radio hams. 
copy, 45 


dix gives listings of invaluable material in tables of elements, 
An oe for metals, culture methods for Protozoa, math equations, 
e 
formulae, 


ee lutions, etc. 
f diluting SO r : : : i 
methods OF ‘dance in activities which will serve leisure pursuits and provide 
Here 1s gu 


eaningful experiences in science. 
m 
pyeLyN MorHOLT 


"ih Century Modern Language Teaching: Sources and Reading: Edited 
Oe Maxi Newmark, Ph.D. The Philosophical Library, New York, 1948. 


715 pp.—index. . > i ; 

Few are more directly charged with responsibility for keeping alive the 
values and cultural heritage of our way of life than the modern language 
teacher, As the MLA Commission on Trends in Education has pointed out, 


“Human liberty depends not on charters and institutions alone; it de- 
pends on memory and the heritage of man, on the voice of that humane 
confederation, scattered through many lands and through many ages, 
which it is the business of literature to make known.”* 


Recent decades have seen developments of fundamental importance in the 
language field. The Modern Language Study, the ASTP program and other 
methods approaches; the understanding of problems in language mastery which 
‘merges from the scholarship of Jesperson, Bloomfield, Sapir, Fries and others; 

r newer materials and techniques for teaching foreign civilization—these and 


t i i i : 3 
other basic developments can not be ignored in the midst of our practical daily 
preoccupations. 


' Recognizing the wides 


vital conce 
rn to teach 
mark and ers 


fiel 


pread need for a survey of recent developments of 
ton and supervisors of modern languages, Maxim New- 
ie n N of nine national leaders in the modern language 
lodem Language T iS comprehensive source book. “Twentieth Century 
tion and ae ee is a treasury of stimulating and useful informa- 
Stage instruction n What are the values, objectives and place of modern lan- 
ie curriculum? the general curriculum? What have we learned in the 
tiy ĉe the soure What have we learned in recent years as to methods? 
aa of modern lan, of the newer auditory and visual aids? What is the 
than > these, Dr, i ip po in America? To answer basic questions 
fading articles, maki and the advisory board have compiled no fewer 


Moder. ct Surveys =a a volume of 723 pages. Excerpts include significant 
Ten anguage Study, as the report of the Committee of Twelve, The 


eal > 3$ Well ag selection a the Publications of the MLA Commission on 
artm 


So ae from new syllabi and studies by various state and 
th education, 
Meraiun, > 
Sion gn ae in Ameri 
on Trends : erican Edu 


C Ea 
in Ẹ ation 


: » Modern Language Association, Commis- 
"cation, 1943, 
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+ AA 
Topics to which chapters are devoted include psychology, aim 8) 
tives, methods, teacher training, projects and activities and ay dic. and objeg. 
Among the contributors are Henry Grattan Doyle, Edwin H, Ze visual aids 
Huebener, E. L. Thorndike, Francis Spaulding and many others = w Th 2 
significant recent work in this field. have done ` 
Recognizing that fundamental current challenges to modern lan 
ing must be met head-on, the editor has not hesitated to give Sane aa teach. 
to such criticisms as Francis Spaulding’s presentation of the ens generous 
and to such vigorous rebuttals as Henry Grattan Doyle’s “Will rs Ist’s 
suffice?” This reviewer’s only regret is that some space was not fount 
exposition of the findings and views of the school of Bloomfield ao the 
and the related work in grammar and usage in the field of English in 
tieth Century Modern Language Teaching,” the editors have however ae 
an outstanding and extremely useful guide to students, teachers and Provided 


P est 


trators. adminis- a ; 


Epwarp G. BERNARD 
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“a With A 
*Xtbog High Schoct cational matters may be sent for review to Mr. A. H. Lass, 


cery Columng nt Not be reviewed, Road and Fighty-third Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
try turnt juniop HIGH P i 

ritten Ted pp Unior and senion W are open to all teachers, supervising and administrative 

sent a SPaceq “OTs unle igh schools, Manuscripts not acce ted for een y er are 

directly 12 OM paper ss, Jeturn is requested, All contributions should be type- 

© the editor, 74” by 11”, They may be given to the school representa- 
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Abraham Lincoln....++ JESSE GRUMETTE 
Andrew Jackson..J. ALLISON STEVENSON 
Bay Ridge... ... Marion I, WEEKS 
Bayside... e...» s+ ++ ev EDNA M. LESSING 
Benjamin Franklin. .. Evans P. FINNEGAN 
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Long Island City. .Fiorence TURKEN KOPF 
Manual Training. .... JULIA V. O'Leary 


Midwood...... --CATHERINE L. MreHAN 
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n a Certain Indignity— 
The Written Supervisory Report 


AUL BRANDWEIN 
ae Hills High School 


rhe thesis of this paper will be: The written supervisory report 

tor observation of a lesson is unnecessary and undesirable and 
should be discarded as unsound educational practice. The thesis is 
vot new ; it has been offered by many teachers and supervisors in the 
pst; it has been the subject of many articles in HicH Pornts 
snd other journals. 

All these notwithstanding, although the practice has little to recom- 
nend it, the supervisory report after classroom observation is still 
sed with all variants aimed at making the practice less obnoxious 
to desirable human relationships. 


REASONS ADVANCED. Suppose we examine some of the more 
important reasons offered for the retention of this practice. Then 
ie icon at the reasons, it will be possible to look at some alter- 
nies i! a reasons adduced toward the retention of the 
| The ira y report seems to be these: o 
rom. Ihave sea prý 1s necessary after observation in the class- 
but have been amas od evidence that would support this statement 
joumals and EE a — it. The sources examined have included 
Well as those which k: > ms education of the experimental type as 
numerous chairmen i ecord viewpoints. . I have also had talks with 
‘reement, alist our New York City schools. There is general 
tc is the Piette ni evidence, that the important supervisory 
ES that the confere ng conference. The same supervisors who 
ense nce 1s an important supervisory device have no 


or 
t € supervis io oh 
It iS require d ory report other than it is customary, and 


€ writt ‘ 
en en su : . 
ofa p ratedly State tial ay report fit the philosophy which has 
of wi Ort which inspi one goal of supervision: the establishment 
Boal is mg? Appar ent T common striving toward the improvement 
lta, Telease of e a goal is cooperation, not supervision ; the 
Would be TS to many 7 S creative energies, not its inhibition. 
he teaches Sounder hitr I have discussed this topic that there 
Dha . ip between supervisor and teacher if 
b : esson would be followed by a conference 


a Writte 
n > ° 
report. This is not to say that supervisors, 


S 
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even now, follow the practice of writing a report 
observed. This would be undesirable. Neither do sy 
on every observation made. T his, too, would be un 
a matter of fact, physically impossible. 
2 The written report aids supervision. In the Past seye 

I have followed a line of investigation which has yielded i Years 
Wherever I have found myself with teachers, whenever the en data, 
has presented itself, I have introduced questions concerning wer 
technique and practice. In many instances, I have gotten “of 
chest” comments which might not have been given otherwise, Af, e 
the various conversations, the general conclusions and impression 
were recorded. Thus, during the seven years in which this Practice 
was followed, I have recorded 289 conversations with 187 items deal- 
ing with the topic of supervisory reports. These conversations in- 
cluded groups of 2 to 10 teachers and supervisors. The over- 
whelming majority (indeed, there are only 9 opposing statements) 


agreed that the written supervisory report was an unnecessary prac- 
tice. 


les 
. So 


desirable and, a 


The notions expressed ranged from those which termed the super 
visory report “autocratic” to those which termed it “infantile.” 
Certain teachers maintained that the conference was in many cases 
most useful, that observations of the chairman or other teachers were 
much better than the conference alone. Teachers maintained that 
they were perfectly capable of recording the faults and good points 
of their lessons in their own notes (once these were discussed : 
conference). Some, maintained that the written reports sa ai 
variance with the discussion at the conference. But most D ie 
of all there was general agreement that a satisfactory, trus 
wholesome relationship could not be maintained with a pers? ti 
was forced, whether he liked or not, into the position of rep? 


ét . 
u : s It iti 
ndesirable Practices” and of admonishing in writing: the 
e 


3. The written report is necessary as a recor = fe 
written report record? 


0 
. g ecor 

numb Certainly it isn’t meant to be 4 gr send the 

mber of classroom visits. The chairman could easily “fest nots 
E a a note on the number of observations 2? C jations 
b Pleted. This assumes, of course. the same kind ° r i pave 
etween principal an , li e 
— 


d chairman, as the teacher WOY vis” 
ritten SWP ert 


* 
Note: This is in 5 
' 


report compiled 
techniques of iny 


6 


apparent contradiction to a report on ie Howeve 
by the Association of First Assistants. 
estigation were employed, 








y REPORT — 


that is, a relationship based on mutual trust and 





sUPERV ISOR 


with the latter; 


é. . 
pr eant to be a record which the teacher could offer as proof 
51 


bility when he applies for higher license? Such reports could 
of a used for the comparison of different candidates. Different 
sane differ in their supervisory methods, in their style of writ- 
_ report and in their uses of psychological devices to improve 
ie, A chairman is not an examiner; his efforts are directed 
at improvement of teaching as well as evaluation of teaching. Often, 
and it can be safely said that this is general practice, a chairman will 
disregard (for the time being) a series of so-called deficiencies, and 
will concentrate on ameliorating the main one. It is thought to be 
altogether unsound to list in writing all the so-called undesirable 
practices in teaching to be found in a beginner’s lesson; it is thought 
best to avoid the discouragement which would result from such 
practice. 

Furthermore, the chairman and teacher are in the same depart- 


ment, engaged in a common enterprise. The chairman needs to en- 


courage good effort, needs to commend service to the department, 
needs to applaud attempts at improvement if the spirit on which com- 
mon effort thrives is to be maintained. And it appears that a chair- 
= also needs the approval of his department in order to achieve his 
A a for the improvement of teaching. 
school wih may also fare differently in different schools. In one 
well lone i chairman or principal given to ready praise of a job 
mendation = teacher may accumulate a good many letters of com- 
of commend n another school, the same teacher may have no letters 
a job well go although it is considered good practice to praise 
SUervisor — In certain schools the teacher’s file may include 
Cations fie the form of check lists which give little indi- 
re S teaching method. 
8iving ; ‘xaminers are aware of this is exemplified in the practice 
deed, “aching tests for the first assistants examination. Why, 


a h W i ; 
` Written tens : there be need of a teaching test if the supervisors’ 
) r ê F _ 
i ability > ‘are valid and are clear demonstrations of the teach 


he 
the eg ‘Iso heard that the written reports are needed to protect 
vt in anot wao might render satisfactory service in one school but 
of eVioy om In Such cases, the rating of “S” given in the school 
` Service should be sufficient to indicate that the teacher 
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was satisfactory in that school. However, it is possible that a t 
or supervisor gives unsatisfactory service. In this case, a a 
report is desirable from the time such unsatisfactory i. 
clearly detected. But before such aberrant service is recorded : 
to-face discussions are often held; the written report jg m- ace. 
held in abeyance as long as possible and is used only where 
efforts have failed. In our schools a teacher is found to be a 
factory only after there has been considerable evidence of = 
management of his affairs as a teacher — and rightly so. But the, 
is no apparent need to subject all teachers to an undesirable Practice 
because there are a faction of .01% who may eventually merit di. 
missal. Similarly there should be a report of exceptional or unusu 
teaching ability or service. 

In this brief article, there will be no attempt to enter into a dis- 
cussion of other factors which have bearing on the lesson and on 
the supervisory report. For instance, I have yet to meet a teacher 
who admits that he is “normal” when he is being observed. There 
is evidence in the literature that good teachers may have their bad 
days and vice versa. . 

In the 187 conversations previously mentioned, there was wide 
agreement that the uneasiness felt during the presence of the super 
visor might be due in large part to the fact that a written ae 
follows the lesson. In many cases, it was felt that the ghainn 
not come in to help but to record. Be that as it may, it is my fee = 
a - uch of the tension the teacher feels when he is observed wo 
be dispelled if the written report were discarded. ritten 

The proposition is, therefore, that we should eliminate m ul prac 
supervisory report after observation. I doubt that it is a us? 


° 
tice. I doubt that it breeds good rapport. I doubt that adults 
the written report. 


ş ° ur duty 
OTHER METHODS. Well, then, are we being remiss 19 ? othe! 


° re 
to the children if we discard the written report? eee uset 
methods to be used in improving teaching. One method . serv 
is for the chairman to teach the class following the hen D0 


. ; EMS, the 
herever Possible the chairman teaches the same top!“ ay yisit a 
ssons are discus ne are fo 


i sed in conference. Or the teacher ©. F 
a si 4 
a or other teachers in the department. on ia his of 
by conferences. Naturally, the chairman wil eats 


lowe 

n os tw 
otes of visits to teachers, It may even be that after 

8 





lla, pS 


manii 
a S ŘŮŘŮŮ ee 





we the chairman will call the teacher for a conference to 


its 
the cumulative record. 


discuss desirable to investigate the suggestion that the written 
jt may be essary to produce improvements in teaching procedure. 
rt 1S rt it would be possible to organize a procedure in which 
) e ‘il d be permitted to write reports (after conferences) 
airmen W teachers of a given department. For the other half, only 
‘or half the would be held. At the end of five years or so, evalua- 
aie be made. Of course, this is not the place to lay plans for 
mer e experiment but it is possible that a useful and valid ex- 
Tad might be organized. I think that the written report would 


be shown to be unnecessary. 


ADULT TREATMENT. The mainspring behind this article has 


ben the thought that the good relationship which makes creative, | 


cooperative supervision possible will be most easily reached when 
teachers are treated completely as adults. Without the report, we 
will encourage a face-to-face relationship. We will place greater 
acteptance on the belief that self-improvement among teachers is a 
widely accepted goal and that suggestions for improvement will be 
“cepted. In short, it is expected that the elimination of the written 
“Port may actually improve supervision. 


oom i It is felt that the best gauge for judging the goals 
ès well, Ty a free society is freedom itself. This applies to teaching 
More free à thought that once common goals have been set and the 
3 iaa given to teachers to carry out the goals they have set 
realization E the greater will be the energy expended in their 
ther yi S felt that a freer relationship between supervisor and 
ery attem 'MProve the education of children. Toward this end, 
"hich is t = should be made to eliminate the feeling of coercion 
vade to ni of the written report. Every attempt should be 
ptor Aa teacher the feeling of equality with the supervisor 
is i ent n anman purpose although both achieve it in 
ata ays, 
time p Ot Our Schoo] , > Isn't it 
Practinn t to be dices outgrown the supervisory report? 4s 
a “carded and relegated to our collection of outworn 
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Supervisory Practice 
at the Crossroads 


FRANK BARMACK > 
Textile High School 


Early in one’s career one learns that there are ty 
lessons: the bread-and-butter lesson and the show lesion © types of 
and-butter lesson is one any realist would find himself The bread. 
the face of a problem which calls for many compromise teaching in 
as-they-ought-to-be with things-as-they-are, These S of things. 
cover teacher time and obligations and energies, pupil as 
cooperation and conduct, school routines and equipment mae and 
ization, supervisor expectations and foresight and effectivene organ- 
show lesson is one that artfully pretends that teaching has BER The 
cee; m place, in the teacher, the class and the iperen t 
thirty-five pupils each with special problems. T 


The show lesson is 
based on a formula patented by a nonteaching educationist, copy- 


righted in a textbook, teacher-appraisal scale, or check list. From it 
ee lpi that teaching is devastatingly simple. A lesson to 
venice =i pe of many f orces covered by the biological, 
ity peda ot anc’ sociological categories ; but to the Eminent Author- 
able id oe ie rder ly, predictable, comprehensible and mark- 

+ Enchanting in ‘its simplicity, the formula is enforced on those 
Who will enforce it upon the teacher. 


Per a hesitates, and is lost. The show lesson must not be 

of every lessor, aps in his career he learns to divaricate, “sh 

and one f ji 0 modes — one for the mishap of an 095 ie 
or the reality of the class situation. In order to guara; 


oh, T ri the show lesson, the teacher of necessity seeks ao 
alie uns the great gamble, the search for iie 


AN AR . . ondi- 
tioned ay Its best, teaching is an art, and like any art, egit 
of his final medium, No artist starts out with a complete b ch ste? 
new paths “xpectation ; else he becomes a mechanic. Wi erien? 
is a Shien n and new choices must be made. The art OF ae 
teachin “s adaptation to a continuous revelation. aske 


& is compli e : ever © s 
to account for pied by a time factor. No painter 15 eachet 


e time he bias hi ose. ctor 
e has a sch Spent realizing his purp fa 
© one cites bee Teaching is complicated by the econ ple pefo" 


10 many mountains were reduced to 1" 


i 


otpER y. SION 


! t down his chisel. Teacher has a term plan. Experi- 
ife seulptor PH. an art is part of the artistic process; in teaching, 
mental failure - be unforgivable. As a result, the teacher must 
failur tent with half-realized visions and heroic fragments, or 
diner be ati If he balks at failure, if he refuses to retrace 

—_ md tie if loose ends, he has no choice but turn mechanic. 
hae tat he may develop a high degree of efficiency, reap tangi- 
mi ds in the way of spoken and written praise, and build up 
ble eTa which will some day bear big fruit; but he has lost that 
without which teaching is but a trade. The argument here does not 
seek to do away with competence in limited goals; it merely opposes 
the substitution of limited goals and their consequently assured vic- 
tories, for transcendent goals and the likelihood of failure. 


RARITY. It has been every teacher’s experience to find that the 
lesson planned for the second period was a magnificent success; but 
that the same plan in the seventh period was a dismal failure. The 
creative lesson cannot be commanded. Under the best of conditions 
itis a venture; trial and experiment, retreat and reorganization are 
‘ie parts of the process. That the percentage of successful crea- 
om “saa : w good” teachers is low should not be surprising 
nent = hera ror that in the creative lesson the pupil is perma- 
serail <n A ozen significant experiences may bode more 
no cerebral exerti an ninety perfect performances which require 
visors will Ti on t involve no new insight. Naturally, super- 
experience, not abas ing to admit to the evanescence of the creative 

ecause it out i they may disagree with the thesis presented, 
lesson wit ai i ies on a very elusive basis. . . Every bad 
"ere eliminated ¢ y the best of aims. But suppose judgment 
ànticipate, rom the supervisory relation. . . . but this is to 


n . If th 
Carries ; e class tak th , 
becar, les it to mom es the lesson out of one’s hands 


mace eaim ic ee aa al shall one bar the way 
study 2d a pupil Al a Ifa question reveals a pupil 
or rep, E Several logge isi one first consult with the course of 
tontin “Ment, Shall one E Of a piece of literature need completion 
$ ? When tiie f Shudder before the bugaboo of unity and 
literature „© Ands oneself teaching the subtleties of a great 
which has not mastered the mechanics 


No 
and FETTERS, ` 


9 a class 
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of reading, shall one fret first about motivation or about din 
sion? If the class trembles in the throes of warm poetic 
over a Shakespearean sonnet, shall one permit a wretch to 
chalk on the blackboard and send chills down the spine in 
satisfy the silly notion that the blackboard is a necess 
comitant of learning? If one teaches Silas Marner, will th 
illustrative material be satisfied if the teacher postures a 
trance from time to time? 


Prehen. 
emotion 
disgorge 
Order to 

ary Con- 

© gods of 

Cataleptic 


NEEDED: A SENSE OF PROPORTION. Only careless love 
suffering from delirium preexaminense will not grant a teacher the 
courtesy of pulling a dud occasionally, and he who has the sickness 
postexaminense will be taught a lesson before long. So many 
supervisors wander about Ophelia-like, looking for the creative 
lesson, not apparently aware that they themselves are the very reason 
for its being far hence. It would of course be a downright imperti- 
nence to say to them: You show us. For then the Biblical injunction 
might hold (but in a modern vein) : Judge not, that ye be not judged. 
How many times has a teacher received his formal observation 
report only to find that his lesson aim was misread and all the good 
criticism offered him was irrelevant to what he was trying to do? 
Many are the absurdities perpetrated in the name of appraisal — all 
because the observer and the observed don’t talk to each other; or, if 
they do, listen deafly. Indeed, unless an observer is gifted with a 
touch of omniscience, it would be quite impossible for him to assay 
rightly the aims in some types of lessons. Some modest supervisors 


ask that the aims be written on the blackboard, or ascertain them ™ 
advance. Deference to them ! 


e EN REPORTS NECESSARY? With these pone 
= a ; one may now ask what is the purpose of a formal A 
wr port? Is that purpose achieved? Is that purpose wohe 
n view of the expenditure of effort and time by the teacher an 


b . À . in 
Supervisor, is it economical? Are there any alternatives for attain! e 
desired ends? In t 


tions gf ihe i he light of the scrutiny now current on Ai 
The definiti eben those questions are most APPR he pasic 
thong. ition of Supervision has always carried with it cho? 
principal of 'mproving instruction.” So when a junior ig ch the 
ina a considerable reputation expresses impatience ie ait 
12 n time made by observation based on a routine 10 iit 


LS cee ea 






sk whether a technique of greater validity is being 
to a bstitution. No one has yet dared to eliminate super- 
prope d a a from the principalship — which would then become 
yision COMP j record-keeping, hand-shaking, and postprandial ex- 
patently an absurdity. What is offered is a dilution 
pservational function — the right to omit the formal report 
o nen ot apparently needed, the right to accept as a substitute 
ps oe of a parent, the solving of a discipline problem, the 
j a of an auditorium, the setting up of a display —all this 
ca foregoing the power to dust off the formal observation re- 
vel th? lethal purposes. This situation is a partial relinquishment 
the “improvement” function ; conscience is appeased by compen- 
sating with a frequent but effortless poking of the head through the 
door, The argument for this position concludes with serious and 
convincing doubts as to the usefulness of the formal observation 
report, 


SUPERVISION IS NEEDED. In spite of our agreement with the 
repudiation of the formal observation report, we reject any curtail- 
ment of observation or the “improvement” function. The need of 
the hour is better supervision, not less. For the very reason that the 
modern lesson sequence is seven-eighths unseen, the eighth visible 
should be carefully judged and the whole reconstructed, not ignored. 


mai FORMAL REPORTS. l The fault with the formal ob- 
device, If om ts not in the principle of observation, but in the 
Would ha Purpose of the f.o.r. were to improve instruction, it 
Ment b ve been abandoned a long time ago. When improve- 
„` Defalls a teacher. ; ti & go. nprov 
t. hangover § "T, 1t is not on account of the f.o.r., but in spite 
sion, the idea kipa a test methodology, it carries with ıt extreme 
emphasize the surprising the teacher offguard; the obligation 
is Supervisor ico albeit delicately; the assumption that 
ies tter teacher >se own teaching has been in moth balls for years, 
on, tly critica m that the mastery of the supervisor’s argot is 
ttoy he pets his Tors What is the preoccupation of the teacher 
the a at he iust bs Is it enthusiasm for the new aspects of 
Pring uations 8 E sag Or is it distrust and irritation at 
Perfor, o Te but too inks he finds secreted between the lines? 
betwen ¢ Painfully aware of the funambulism they must 


© Positive and the negative. The follow-up con- 
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ference, whatever its theoretical purpose may be, never who} 
dicates the principal and never quite undoes the mischief Olly vin. 


It is the opinion of some that the real purpose of the fo.. 
prove to the superintendent or other interested people that rk I8 to 
cipal is conscientious and concerned with the improvement . Prin. 
struction. It is the price paid for the size of our school ier. in- 
obligations are formalized, and in being formalized become si 
able to perfunctoriness. It is to the credit of a principal kar 
integrity revolts against so much expenditure of patience and r ai 
tude for so slender a return. The argument will be rala iea 
f.o.r. enables a supervisor to identify the incompetent teacher: } e 
the truth is that no principal has ever written a derogatory a z 
without having made up his mind beforehand on other ars 
for other reasons. The argument will be raised that the f.o.r 
vides the Board of Examiners with evaluations of candidates mes 
the truth is that even if these reports were comparable (which they 
are not) and honest (which they are not at all times), it is to be 
questioned why a device should be foisted on teachers in general 
when only a handful of the staff is interested in promotion anyway. 


fore oe FIRST. Supervision to find something better 
concerned = a fundamental choice: Should observation be 
It is because s - gmeni or should it limit itself to improvement? 
for iraa moga judgment enters the formal report that its value 
climax, ste aln vitiated. That is why tension, climax and anti- 

» Stereotype, resistance, formalism, and fraud are concomitants. 


If the = 
is r test of supervision is conceived to be improvement, } it 
at teacher growth entails clarified goals, increased power 


revealed 

earths ang weaknesses, greater incentives, in short, p 
S know- rvis! 

must work on the w-how, can-do, and do-do, then supe 


and that the í Premise that the only real learning iS self-learnite 
conducive to om x the principal is to provide those condi Ta 
centered: it į As “learning. Improvement is organic ane © 
threat of j S not conjured by waving a magic f.0.r. containing 

Of judgment, 


If the functi T estab- 
lishing those pa of supervision is conceived to be the task „Jikel 


then an entirel nditions under which self-improvemen z is 
established File. relationship between teacher and su 
1l. The = wing 1s a sketchy pattern of procedure: establish 

eria by which teaching is to be evaluated are 


oÍ 


pervis? 


14 


aff at the beginning of the teaching year. This per- 


the st s s . 
f local needs, in terms of special needs, in terms 


atively | 
oi fexibility in terms O l 


mits 


eacher needs. 
of m 


The teacher discusses the aim and method of a lesson with his 
- - pefore the visit. There are several such invitations in the course 
gupervisor ic ried for different phases of the lesson sequence. (Oh, never 
ae l eee by restricting visits to one type of class or one type of 
damn 

pedagog!) l et MP aE en eth 

3, The teacher writes up Ms lesson atter a discussion of 1 s merits 
un the supervisor. He evaluates his own work in terms of approved and 
ne hed criteria. He notes his relatively weakest points and indicates how 
fa overcome those weaknesses in future lessons. 

4. The principal accepts the self-evaluation if he agrees with the 
teacher. He may accept it in part and on the reverse 1n writing comment, 
elaborate, emphasize, or redirect criticism. He may suggest that the teacher 
rewrite the report in the light of his comments, if the two are at great 
variance. The teacher, however, need not accept the suggestion and may 
merely leave the principal’s comments intact, indicating his disagreement. 


5. Both teacher and principal can assess improvement over previously 


dividual t 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT. What are the unique features of this 
procedure? The teacher perforce learns to become articulate about 
s been work ; he thinks in terms of definite criteria ; and he learns 
i = analytical under expert guidance. Growth is slow and 

r perceptions ; so it becomes more important for a teacher 


agreed deficiencies and plan together for future growth. 
; 
) 


| 


“2a pa weaknesses than it is for the supervisor to point 
tis own than to ‘ne for the teacher to discover one weakness on 
assurance of eat . y pointed out to him. Self-criticism is the 
USS, Besides a g. It is very easy to endure one’s own incisive- 
"0 longer a it dee pam underlies all creativeness. The supervisor 1S 
NOt fear any ge but a guide to help toward self-analysis. He need 
Offering any ta: resentment at “honest” criticism, for he isn’t 
„Umber of es the principal’s appraisal the premium is on the 
appraisal i it 1s expedient for the supervisor to overlook; 
Pyet SSeS. the la e is on the number and importance of 
Struct °8Y which insists y discovers in his own work. The bad 
and iiei 'S corrected, Th at ar ts the principal who “improves in- 
ness o : of the teacher e principal is concerned with the validity 
furthe that se m èr s analysis, with the honesty and thorough- 

Improve ‘PPraisal, and with emphasis and carryover for 


ment, iSi 
The conference that follows a visit no longer 


1S 
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possesses a recrimination-and-reply overtone. It may be ah 

if the teacher understands his own shortcomings and knows i, ed 
correct them. It may be brief if what the teacher seeks js reassuran to 
of the correctness of his own surmises. It may be prolonged s 
teacher solicits help in articulating his problem. The principal, 
precious time is not spent in writing useless reports. Time is ak 
tioned where it will do the most good. The reward for training hi 
staff members in self-criticism is that they eventually beco : 


o v a me self- 
reliant; yet the contact with the supervisor 1s never severed. 


Let’s look again at the set-up from the viewpoint of the Principal, 
He arranges for a visit to a teacher by first discussing the lesson in 
prospect. After observation he consults with the teacher to guide 
him in writing his report. The supervisor accepts the report, or 
makes written comment on the other side. The teacher getting his 
copy back may, if he wishes, rewrite his report to conform or not 
to conform with the principal’s. If the teacher maintains a variant 
viewpoint, the inclusion of both points of view is more desirable 
than the “expert’s” alone. This procedure calls for an interreaction 
of the observer with the observed. It permits the principal to check 
aims and purposes with the teacher. It exacts articulateness on both 
sides. There is no occasion for resentment by the teacher, for he 
meets his adversary on equal terms. Eventually the need for collab- 
oration permits the two to agree on some modus vivendi. In his 
report the teacher is asked to point out two characteristics in oma 
he can achieve more improvement. These are added to the schoo 
or grade criteria for the coming term. In this process the teacher : 
the analy st, the principal the consultant. Where the teacher a 
obvious blind spots, skillful questioning, demonstration, asta” 
nrar ings, may provide a greater stimulus to insight and improve’ at 
ise eee judgment whose basis to the teacher ise suget” 
wt Snag ie happily, the supervisor must have 

accepted ; he can’t sit on his authority and legislate. 


NEW CRITERIA. A bet 
also a better methodology. 

put a crimp into darin 
lesson, is gone; sensiti 


jon, 
ter psychology premises self-ev afore 
Fear of error and failure, W% otype 
g teaching and encouraged the SiO ways è 
gamble receiy vity to creative values which leeh ere- 
fore. ; es encouragement. Teaching on the highes : est ait? 
-7 > not penalized. A lesson which fails to achieve 1 veiw” 


iS n s 
i ot an unsatisfactory performance from the supervis 








ON. 
superis! ularly when the teacher knows what he wanted, knows 
int, parc 


pint, P? ed not succeed, and knows what can be done about Fi 
ahy he el d of years it will not take any esoteric skill to trace 

ee p from self-evaluatory reports. These should 
not el gt Examiners with a more realistic picture of a 

ia a than anything there is to be found in records 
candidate $ can train teachers to evaluate themselves will provide 
ow Te ea continually to theory and the best practices. City- 
the pha becomes feasible, for it can insert additional criteria 
ps ani of goals from which are drawn specific term ob- 
oe 7 The teacher can pay attention to his own carry-over of 
Lie from his last term’s self-criticism. Many embarrassing 
and depressing situations intrinsic in supervisor evaluation will 
vanish. 


“GRASS-ROOTS” PEDAGOGY. The problem of appraisal is 
more than merely improving instruction and keeping the wheels 
turning. Appraisal also means “directioning.” Methodology is on 
the verge of becoming scientific, experimental, and even, (pardon me) 
motorized. More and more, supervisors know more and more about 
more and more. More and more, we teachers know more and more 
about less and less. That is the penalty we pay for leaning too heavily 
ae “xpert: There is room today for a grass-roots movement in 
Pedagogy that is stained with chalk-dust and smells of desk varnish 


and whi 
7 a Paste. It ought to be encouraged. Self-appraisal is a step 


t direction, 


is ON MAKING SPEECHES 
aty counci ; š 

pa e heard m man ina certain Southern community was delighted 
ie the Hei nai to be invited to deliver the Memorial Day ad- 
rding of the sean of the local American Legion Post. But the 
mee TOU are a ey invitation, when he received it, gave him pause. 
ng,” the 5 a be one of the speakers at our Memorial Day 
p ka read. “The program will include remarks by 


3, Your s h school student recitin i3 In’ 
Peech, and thie ihe fring a S 1 incoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 


—Christian Science Monitor. 
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Films and Attitudes | 


A M. BLEICH 
sain Fenimore Cooper Junior High Schoo] 


INTRODUCTION. It was the night of the Senior Dance at " 
James Fenimore Cooper Junior High School. The school nasium 
was beautifully decorated, the refreshments were ready, the six 
piece orchestra, in formal dress, was on hand and the Cooper ee 
were escorting their pretty girls into the school. The festive air A 
the lobby, as the well-dressed boys and girls 


entered, gave eve 
indication that this dance was going to be the finest that Cooper had 
ever had. 


A bright, shiny taxi drew up to the door and a very attractive 
couple stepped out. The Cooper boy escorted the girl to the check 
room, helped her with her wrap, opened the box he had been 
carrying and pinned a tea-rose corsage on her beautiful blue dance 
frock. As they entered the gym, the boy introduced the girl to 
several teachers standing near the entrance. All this was done with 


great poise and dignity, as though the boy were much older than a 
junior high school student, 


_ All during the dance, the boy was extremely attentive, introduc- 
ing the girl to others, brin 


ee ae ging her cookies and punch, and reassur- 
ing himself that she was having an enjoyable evening. At the end 
of the dance, the boy brought the girl her wrap. As they said good- 
i P4 the teachers and left, one of the teachers remarked, “Well, 
wasn t that wonderful! That boy followed the picture to a T.” 

© was referring to Junior Prom, a film we had shown a few 
days before the dance. j 


i : i be 
A Sory is worth telling. Cooper is located in what may 


' l 
with limited Opportunit D : ‘tg socially. 
The normal adol ity for the boys to meet with gi 


esc ience are at~ 
handicaps, But th ent awkwardness and lack of experienc 


š uh di 
cussion in each a dance, following the use of the a 
of the schoo] fear © graduating classes, was our outstanding 

T re 
ihe = no real way of knowing if the attitudes rie be rt 
behavior of fd =i been learned except by observing Mh e boy 
as an “IT pupils, In this instance, the behavior of to 
believe that se the behavior of others at the dance, 4 Senior 
Dance, ad achieved our immediate ob jective—a goo 


S- 
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S. 
a i and most 
yp AT terns are not SO easy to jaer Pen 
chavior ae not achieved as ap : z w ie com- 
in behavior“ v e from the simple 
gages Attitudes. rang A al 
= would | ane at a dance to an a att 
gy, from how ratic way of life. The goo 
Feaiutes the demos ffective as those used in 
me pesiin ep T e se chniques in the 
evolve ae subject matter. In her search for techniq 
the tea 


igni i il- 
f influencing attitudes, one of the most significant aids ava : 
dof in i 
| i to the teacher is the ult 


ast three years we 
FILMS FOR a nt a film Bers ral to the 
Ee neol ventai attitudes. In an article entitled A Film 
Program for Social Living published in HicH PoINTs in September, 
196, we told the story of our first year with this program at James 
Fenimore Cooper Junior High School 120, Manhattan. In that arti- 
de we presented an over-all picture of our audio-visual aid program, 
n both the classroom and the auditorium. We indicated that our 
Pogram is based on the theory that the film is a good starting 
Wint for discussion, The classroom film, presenting definite, factual 
material, provides the basis for the discussion of concrete, tangible 
nlormation on specific subject matter. The auditorium film, chosen 
a. . treats a social problem, provides the basis for the dis- 
ideas which may lead to the creation of worthwhile atti- 
i * intangibles which can produce good citizens 

Ince we have now comp] ied . § 
"e thought fie sissy st pleted our third year with this program, 
Which F655 the 3 y Of our progress might prove helpful to schools 
fects; a. © IMportance of “talking things over” on the basis of 
ed by sound films. This article will 
p mite to one the over-all audio-visual aid program at Cooper. 
Vokin ~ Phase of the Program—the use of the discussion- 

a documentary or a social problem film. 





ee 
la i o e 
TN 


? either 


PR 
ki iter og teacher. Our program began with a conference 
Norte for pa 


in sion World affair assembly. These teachers 


| 


and were well- 

M ould : © secon gore Skillful in the art of stimulating 

| y Toy ant in redi t 

ty could i d © leader and pupils to ape et i ni 
"Poth leader and pupils, 


an exciting lesson; a 
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The most important idea that developed from the confer 
the discussion leaders was the thought that our Program i; 
much more effective if we grouped our films around a 

central idea. Many films on one theme would Present a cutie 
number of facts from which to draw a conclusion. The inks 
effect of these films would make a deeper emotional ieee 
might produce a greater awareness of the aim of the Program and 


- Our first theme was called “Building the Peace” and 
cerned with those aspects of contemporary affairs that we 
in 1945. We used three types: films that stressed i 
understanding, films on the structu 


re of the United Nat 
zation and films which treated of social problems in ou 
try. This program was described at length in the 
article mentioned above. 


Was con- 
Te Current 
nternational 
ions organi- 
r Own coun- 
Hicu Ponts 


OUR SECOND THEME. 


When the first program was concluded, 
the committee met in June, 


1946, to decide on the new theme for 
September. In the Previous program we had studied the structure 
of the United Nations. For our second program we decided that the 
high ideals of human relations expressed in the Preamble of the 
thy of serious study. We therefore chose as our 
theme the following subject: “A F ilm Program to Clarify the Con- 
“P's of the Preamble to the Charter of the United Nations’ 


Ten Concepts were drawn out of the Preamble. These ten io 
Were to form the framework for the films. One or more narod ie 
to be Shown to illuminate each concept. One of the ae m. 
this Program was the fact that in 1946 there were very few i 

S which illustrated the concepts exactly. Nevertheless, a 
ranged a flexible listing for the year, allowing for changes pee 
films would be produced. The film is to serve as the spring 
for discussion, Stress was to be placed not only on the o : 
but also on the clarification of the concept. Our obier ngiti 

ideals of the Charter real and mea 


to make the ideas and the 
ah the te 
ar containing the Preamble, w! 


arter were Wo 


A mimeographed circul ç were 


co bd er pi 
ncepts emphasized, was given to each teacher. Teach dis 
Urged to use the pa 


is for* 
; Tticul as the bas tae EO 
cussion with the: at concept of the week containing i 
Teamb “IT pupils in the classroom. Posters sted 1” 
Classr hi obtained from the United Nations and pO 
2 noms and in the auditorium, 
0 


a. 


Í- 
re 
O m me MmÂSiťțįěý 
ee a eee 
KFS = e—a 
——_ -—-- —_— 
——————— 
—_— cc 


PTD SSS 


mys ANP 


The new film program used the same techniques 
cessful the previous year. The discussion leaders 
tad found alt flm in a conference period programmed for the 
; inde ele estions were evolved that would fit all the grades. 
ittee. p pa slides to be flashed on the screen before and 
These were place Each discussion leader was free to go as deeply 
after pa ae the discussion, depending upon the assembly 
as he mist eS a panel of boys was used, but on the whole the 
ia een wel discussion technique was found to be the most 
simple a in a forty-five minute period. Each discussion leader 
ame 3) E i introduction and conclusion but each one stressed 
Aara hee am, and, as the program progressed, made refer- 
rag fims and concepts. Because of this repetition, 
aaner Lian able to recite the Preamble from memory. a 
may not be a guarantee of understanding but it was a great help 
in the difficult task of making words “real. 


CONCEPTS OF THE CHARTER. Before listing the ten con- 
cepts and the films we chose, we ask the reader to remember that we 
were pioneering in a new area. Many of the films available today 
were not ready then. For example, The Peoples’ Charter was not 
released until the following year. Also, many films used then may 


not meet today’s criteria in the light of contemporary events. 
These are the 


concepts we sought to clarify and the films that 
Were used: , 


$ "We, the Peoples of the United Nations” 
an Francisco—j945 


atchtower Over Tomorrow . 
courge of War” 
he Pale Horseman 
é, Suffer Little Children 


iz i Faith in Fundamental Human Rights” 
sition of Independence 
= ife of Emile Zola 
Th Dignity and Worth of the Human Person” 
e Greenie 


; 
B C “mmington S$ tory 


c r ; 
em the °910"—Foreigney Sequence 
Smal] ual 


“= 


pe 


erni 


Rights of Men and Women and of Nations Large and 


wW 
e 4 Are Warriors 
ear of Freedom 


2l 
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HIGH POINTS 
The most important idea that developed from th 
the discussion leaders was the thought that oy; 
much more effective if we grouped our films 
central idea. Many films on one theme would 
number of facts from which to draw a conclusion. The 
effect of these films would make a deeper emotional i 
might produce a greater awareness of the aim of the pr 


lOctobey 


Nie 
Program w 
around a ; 

r } 
present à Sufficient 
Cumulatiya 
Mpact and 
ogram, 
and was cop 
t were current 
d international 


- Our first theme was called “Building the Peace” 
cerned with those aspects of contemporary affairs tha 
in 1945. We used three types: films that stresse 
understanding, films on the structure of the United Nations organi- 
zation and films which treated of social problems in our OWN coun- 


try. This program was described at length in the Hicm Porn 
article mentioned above. | 7 


OUR SECOND THEME. When the first program was concluded 
the committee met in June, 1946, to decide on the new theme for 
September. In the previous program we had studied the structure 
of the United Nations. For our second program we decided that th 


high ideals of human relations expressed in the Preamble i { 
Charter were worthy of serious study. We therefore chose 35 ; 


theme the following subject: “A Film Program to Clarify ine 2 
cepts of the Preamble to the Charter of the United Nations. 


+ deas 

Ten concepts were drawn out of the Preamble. These, = 
were to form the framework for the films. One or more n 0 
to be shown to illuminate each concept. One of the ge Go 
this program was the fact that in 1946 there were very : we # 
films which illustrated the concepts exactly. N evertneee. as 2e" 
ranged a flexible listing for the year, allowing for chanb righ 
films would be produced. The film was to serve 2° a ied of 
for discussion. Stress was to be placed not only 0” the co” ective we 
film but also on the clari i t. r ob) ing! 

rification of the concep ean 
to make the ideas and the ideals of the Charter real an te 


wi eft 
i š e wW 
A mimeographed circular containing the Pr eamb! reache? 


dis 
i .. fof 
concepts emphasized, was given to each teacher basis 0 the 
urged to use the particular concept of the week 2s : contain ihe 
Peon with their pupils in the classroom. P oster sted 


A n 
Preamble were obtained from the United Nations ĉ 


classrooms and in the auditorium. 
20 


Da) 





Ls AND 4 


TTITUDES. 


we had foun film in a conference period df 
awed the new 1 P programmed for the 
reve 


Basic questions were evolved that would fit all the grades. 
committee. ides to be flashed on th 

were placed on slides to b on the screen before and 
heen showing. Each discussion leader was free to go as deeply 
aA wished into the discussion, depending upon the assembly 
g de. Sometimes a panel of boys was used, but on the whole the 
- question and discussion technique was found to be the most 
practical for us in a forty-five minute period. Each discussion leader 
prepared his own introduction and conclusion but each one stressed 
the aim of the program, and, as the program progressed, made refer- 
ence to the previous films and concepts. Because of this repetition, 
many pupils were able to recite the Preamble from memory. This 
may not be a guarantee of understanding but it was a great help 
in the difficult task of making words “real.” 


CONCEPTS OF THE CHARTER. Before listing the ten con- 

cepts and the films we chose, we ask the reader to remember that we 

were Pioneering in a new area. Many of the films available today 

in no; ready then. For example, The Peoples’ Charter was not 

5 mae the following year. Also, many films used then may 
ese ra criteria in the light of contemporary events. 

Were used. PS Concepts we sought to clarify and the films that 


l, i 
We, the Peoples of the United Nations” 
an Francisco—1945 
"y i aichtower Over Tomorrow P 
T of War” 
he Pale Horseman 


S 
“R ufer Little Children 


tm Faith : 
ee n ; undamental Human Rights” 
Of independ 

4 “I tfe of Emile Zola p tin 


the Disa 
The niy and Worth of the Human Person” 
T Greenie 


Bha “mmington Story 
l the - gion—Foreigner Sequence 
ma» Wal Rights of Men and Women and of Nations Large and 


Komen Are 
ne Ye F 


Se 


a: “In 


Warri ors 


of Freedom 


2l 





NI S. The new film program used the same techniques 
ECH d successful the previous year. The discussion leaders 
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6. “Justice and Respect for the Obligations Arisin ' 
i Poland e Treat 
7. “To Promote Social Progress and Better Standards 
Second Freedom 
8. “To Live Together in Peace with One Another as Good 
The House I Live In 
Americans All , 
9, “To Maintain International Peace and Security” 
One World or None 
Palestine 
10. “The Promotion of Economic and Social Advancement of All Peoples” 
Food—Secret of the Peace 


1949) 
leg” 
of Life” 


Nei ghbors” 


DEVICES. Many devices were used to produce an effective pro- 

gram. A notice was placed on the Teachers’ Bulletin Board for 

each new film, giving the title, a description of the film, the ques- 

tions, the class schedule and the discussion leader for each grade 

assembly. Every set of questions contained at least one reference 
to the concept. Here are some examples: 

l. The United Nations wants to save future generations from the 

“Scourge of War.” What does that mean? oe 

2. How does this picture make the phrase from the Charter “Dignity 

and Worth of the Human Person” more meaningful to you? urg Estab- 


3. What is the United Nations trying to do when it strives mney N 
lish Conditions under Which Justice and Respect for the Obligations 
ing from Treaties Can Be Maintained”? Social 
4. What do these words in the Preamble mean—“To Promote 
Progress and Better Standards of Life”? 


f 
INFORMAL EVALUATION. An informal evaluation k wil 
Progress was made by some of the teachers in this way: we 
were asked to write their ideas of a particular concept ane concer! 
or two before it was taught. After the films illuminating “ferst® 
were shown, essays were again written. The growth in 7 
Ing was startling, Pale H ost 
Paul Beal, one of our pupils, was so moved by The re eal nol 
man that he wrote a four-page essay. These excerpts scout 
only the boy’s intellectual understanding of the cone 


'i 
of War but also the emotional impact made by the ii spo 
I have just come back from the assembly. I “i for my h 


be writing this, I should really be doing research w? an'i fors’ 
a flee, but my mind just isn’t on research work. 1 d write 
picture, So to get it out of my mind I thought J woud © 
22 






ALS LLLP LLL o a ——— A een o o o 


«ay ATTITUDES —— u 


. picture is to me one of the most serious pictures I’ve seen 
“Ths tag in the place where this picture is. It showed towns, 
Put = d countries that have been peaceful and quiet, like America, 
lege a“ J and torn to ruins. Hundreds, millions of people killed. 
now Who m? I shall call no special name, no special country. But 
a say War. This fiendish thing that causes the death of people, 
people t0 be blinded forever, crippled forever, maybe never to talk 
again, And this will happen agamn if it isnt prevented. 

“Think of the children who will be unthout education for years 
until other schools are established. And from the looks of some of. 
the towns, that will take a mighty long time.— 

“I have listened to the radio ask for help for the starving Euro- 


plM 


peons. I simply paid no attention to this. I even had the nerve to > 


turn the radio of.—Some people might say to me, ‘Why don’t you 
give them clothing, why don’t you give them food?’ But this is not 
a job for me alone—If you see this picture and if you have any 
heart at all, you will at least do what little bit you can.” 

= essay, and those of the other boys, on this concept and the 
fic eee were tangible proof that our program had provided 
nng experiences. These experiences had given our boys 


insight into real : 
Welfare of ee and had evoked a genuine concern for the 


OUR THIRD 


0 us teins tee In September, 1947, our new theme came 


“cussion lead Freedom Train” was launched at this time and our 
Program win, >, Saw a fine opportunity for correlating our film 


z a 39) 
it © Our new (tempor ary events. “Our American Heritage be- 
I e : f i . 
ould be it fe and if justification were needed for the choice, 


“Ound in t . 
follow; “rriculy wo Curriculum Bulletins. 


OQ . 
7 Gin J€ctive : 


i men | e > 
hee Y an inn Heritage—to develop pride and faith m American 
S e . . a œ 
staty, > tegardles et for the dignity and worth of individuals and 
s Er of race, réligion, nationality or socio-economic 
ing ide and f ; z 
‘ Kj the Ath in 


0 erstand- 
merican ur country are furthered by an und 


g iy Ne chaps ci way of life—its history, its current aspect = 

me owe ees see ry pupil must appreciate the siruggre 

3 debt op 03e who have made America great and to whom 
Iratitude ” 


= Development in the Elementary Schools is the 
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And in A Guide to Curriculum Imporvement we find: 
tage of the past should be presented not only for the insight i} brow 
vides into present life but also for its value in the developing Of atti. 
tudes of obligation to society.” 

The discussion leaders met to plan the content of th 
The films that were to be chosen must carry out th 
stated above. Wherever possible, films based on th 
carried on Freedom Train were to be used. In orde 
pupils a logical series of lessons, we decided to begin our program 
with a film which introduced the subject as a “whole,” then trace the 
historical development of our country, and end with the relation 
of our country to the world. We listed twenty films which would 
cover our needs for a year. 

In choosing the films for the program we found that, whereas 
for the Charter program it had been necessary to secure our films 
from outside sources, for this Program we could call on the District 


Film Centers of the Bureau of Visual Instruction for almost all of 
the films. 


1948) 
“The hey}. 


© Program, 
e objectives 
e documents 
r to give the 


OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE. Starting with the idea that the 
United States is a composite of various racial strains which have be- 
come fused into one dynamic whole, we chose as our first film One 
rp le. Then we developed the history of the U. S. chronologically, 
using the four parts of the Land of Liberty as an over-view of cer 
= historical periods, Each of the four parts was followed ih 
series of films illuminating that particular era. After the fourth —_ 
the films chosen were concerned with contemporary problems. ted 
Noam ended with The Peoples’ Charter showing that the Uni 
Nations is now Part of Our American H erttage. 


oe were the films Selected : 


- One People 

2. Land of Liber 
3. The S tory That Couldn't Be Printed 
4. Declaration of Independence 
5. Sons of Liberty 

2 Servant of the People 
8 

9 


- Land of Liberty—Part 2 1805- 

i oi Hebe art 2 (1805-1860) 
° Man Without a C ountry 

10. Land of Liberty—Part 3 (1860-1890) 


ty—Part I (Early Colonial Period to 1805) 


l1. Angel of Mercy 


ncoln in the White House 
24 





plM 
13, The p 
14, Land 0 


ribute 

area 4 (1890-1938) 

js, The Story of Dr. Carver 

16 A Way in the pial 

y, Ji Happened in Springfie 

13, Make Way for Youth 

19, Boundary Lines 

00, The Peoples’ Charter | 

In this program, as in the Charter program, each set of questions 
contained at least one reference to the theme. Here are some sample 
questions used : 


1. What ideas of “Our American Heritage” did you gain from the 
film? 

2, Why is the Declaration of Independence part of “Our American 
Heritage” ? 


3, What ideals of “Our American Heritage” did Philip Nolan fail to 
understand ? 


4. What message does the Gettysburg Address have for us today that 
makes it part of “Our American Heritage’? 


$ For what ideals did Dr. Goldberger fight that makes his struggle a 
Part of “Our American Heritage”? 


“ORRELATION, This topic was rich in correlated materials. We 
Ned filmstri 


Ts in p PS on American history in the classrooms and ae 
tom th oth the Classrooms and the auditorium. ‘Two recordi ee 
tee Wek orget series are worthy of description because 0 
relation, They are available on loan from the = 
For ete Education, 415 Lexington Avenue, N ew York. 

Mh ig the Story of Dr. Carver and A Way in the Wilderness, 
nt ans n story Of Dr, Goldberger’s fight against pellagra, we 
Rach of th. Ptions Of radio programs based on the same yout 
fn, yo, $ ““cordings told in dramatic style the same story = = 
ea of the film emphasized but the us¢ © 


lute of ‘ect cor 


Q 
Teg, din t only Was the id 


dig 1. Pre i alee 
ne listenin, ted an excellent opportunity to gears of 
fto Pupils bec... Was fascinating to watch the eager in 


t the story 


Glues a . 
€ re "SE it took far deeper concentration to g€ 


Progr OF Two PROGRAMS. These examples oie 
ms wil Serve to illustrate the notice placed 9 


«fit HITT OTR geane i a 
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“i | ys AND ATTITUDES 
Ober, 1949) © M P 
i : r f Louisiana from the French. i 
Teachers’ Bulletin Board: the purchase © fink: Sopontunti & = 
Audio-Visual Aid Program This film offers a fine opp y tor pointing out the contributions 


by the men who set the framework for our country’s government. 

Film: The Greenie made rete Thomas Jefferson, George Washington and many others 

Discussion Guide: . Patric ht to life and can be used as examples of men who fought for 
The seventh in our series of films on Clarifying the Concepts as i who put the ideas of freedom and liberty into our Amer- 

Preamble to the Charter of the United Nations is The Greenie T the their idea : | 

was chosen to illuminate the concept of the Charter which stresses fl ican heritage. 

Reafirm Faith—in the Dignity and Worth of the Human To 


Person,” porsaan i ns why the early settlers came to America. 
The film tells the story of a little Polish refugee boy who it 1, Name the chief reaso y 
America with his father. The boy, 0 


ly settlers have to do in order to survive? 
attempting to become a Patt of this bir healer ee write the Declaration of Independence? 
new world and make friends, is at first ridiculed by the boys on his street . Why di it necessary to make a Constitution for the United States? 
He is finally accepted by them in true American spirit. : ae a famous men of colonial times and tell their contributions. 
The film opens and closes with this Part of the inscription on the Seria the difficulties in making the Louisiana Purchase, 
Statue of Liberty: ‘ser might our country be like if we hadn’t made the purchase? 
Pas Give me your tired, your poor, à Whai Gifine of "Dar American Heritage” did you gain from the film? 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me.” 


co™M A Mm BS Gw DO 


CURRICULUM GOALS. As our program came to a close in 
These words bring out the importance of the worth of every ae June 1948, we received a copy of Curriculum and Materials from 
being and are a shar contrast to the lack of worth that characterized the ? : . ] rogram of the 
| Hitler period of = history. Every human being has some contribu- the Board of Education. A na a pis none American 
tion to make to society. Every human being has dignity and worth. The pee awe years with the items listed in the artic ed ourthe 
Charter emphasizes the need for us to reaffirm our faith in that idea. Heritage As a Curriculum Goal showed that we had carried o 
Questions: 


Suggested goals. Among them were: 
l. What does the title of the picture mean? le “Vy iewing the means they are using 
2 . p : > ` ny schools are currently reviewing the m 3 
- Why did the boy want to become a member of the team? i ; : ingful and signi- 
3. How was the boy of value to the team? le » make the goal of our American heritage meaning 
s > * . ° s I9) 
4. What does the film try to teach us about our attitude towards pe? ; ficant n the daily lives of their pupils. l York schools 
who are different? t all right? preliminary study of these emphases in New Shite, prt 
i i was the woman so sure that everything would a ee America! “tows renewed concern for teaching the obligations, i ile 
3 i s 3 inscription on the Statue of ee a er “Dignity an ; es eges and responsibilities of American citizens. — 
Worth > : i is ete make the phrase jae es ott? ` Attention is given to the great documents, events, Las ‘alae 
e ” . s . š 
i nman Person” more meaningfu and tdeals which make up the American heritage. he cultures of 
ee T shar I = "arrow and provincial since it draws from the 
Discussion Guid vents’ caid of ii al - file 4 u Peoples and of all times.” on and good will is 
The second lin in ou i “Our American Heritage” i it omizt uea a emphasis on international cooperation h led up to he 
r series on “Our hic 
of Liberty. This film is one of a series of four W tell th stor) 


more tha 


of -h n a century and a half of American history. P 


a basis ing the struggle whic 
Accepta of understanding 
€ men and w 


nce of our own Constitution.” 


. . n 
i tud nization provides y 
liberti omen who struggled to attain and 4e jonial obori of the UN. charter and a of freedom, which 
ie ia ly Or; "ty for seeing how the basic principles 
early 7. in Undoy): g v 
hi Kian I traces the development of our country from dea erli 
ISLOry to the year ] 


lied to 
i i ‘ can be app 
democrati? ‘ite ie responsible democratic government 


-_ nder Setting” 


a 
® 
qv 


805. th of the 
the United “kris We see the grow 


Jonies t° d to a which current 
: ough the difficulties that led the co leo oy of Stud . erally, m wri i 
g slaralion of Independence, The film depicts the pie oe the Poud hap beninge ape ntemborary k- awe af beginnings, helps to give 
patio of the Constitution and the subsequent addı tes retarted to histori 


i 27 
j ries the story of the growth of the Unite : 
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: j tober W 
meaning to events of the past and to Show. how th °) 
heritage is being fashioned in the day to day dose merico 
school and community as well as in the work of home 


ATTITUDES CAN BE TAUGHT. 
the area of attitudes—the intangibles which this 
signed to reach—we used as our frame of refer 
Objectives of the Junior High School” from 4 G 
Improvement. 


Beginning with the three large aims of education—namely, 
acter, an inquiring mind and faith in the ideals of American 


In evaluating our results i 


program Was de- 
ence. “Section TH, 
ude to C urriculum 


char- 


t insight to mold character, stimulate 
the mind and establish a belief in the democratic way of life. If the 
reader will go carefully through the thirty-eight films mentioned 
above, he will find that they touched on all of the objectives listed 


for the guidance of the adolescent—health, exploration, sound think- 
ing, knowledg 


; e and skills, appreciation and expression, social rela- 
tionships and economic relationships. In most instances, the pasa 
were exposed to these objectives in a far deeper and richer ie y 
means of the vicarious experience gained from the film than they 
might ever 


eXperience in their own daily lives. 


illustrate 
Pecific quotations fr 


di , few s om the bulletin will serve to! 


this: 
ifs r- 
l, All Pupils should have experiences which will give them -a 
ee 10 express their emotions and ideas.” — talk freely 
t ur film program gave the boys an opportunity to d to gain 
‘0 analyze their attitudes—beliefs prejudices, reactions—an cess 
= sn into their own Personalities, We feel that this pr ellect! 
eet resulted in emotional growth as well as 
2. “Experiences 
Pupils an ung 
awareness an 
for the welfa 


, to 
should be so selected and organized ren s 
erstanding of social realities. The res ine once 
d understanding should lead to a gen irs 
re of others.” ere wie 
answers in the discussion and the essays that W“ | and 


s i p 
= to belieye that many of our boys grew in - 
ar Concern for Others, 


i seh can be $ 
conomic and social changes and trends whe 
28 


e 
led us 








qus AND ATTITUDES 
F 


understandable and interesting to pupils should be included in 

any curriculum directed toward the development of socially com- 

petent citizens.” Mek ked i 

Our film program provided broader experiences, expanded the 

on of our boys and revealed to them a world beyond their 
ee icted environment. This program was not superimposed 
oe oa of study; it was an integral part of our curriculum, 
i e junior high school must help pupils form their tastes and 
direct these into satisfying channels.” 
As a concomitant of our film program, we believe that our pupils 
have acquired new standards for judging films. A film such 7 
Boundary Lines with abstract ideas, symbolism, modern art an 
modern music was understood and appreciated. One of our objec- 
tives for the coming year will be to determine if this discrimination 
is practiced with films seen outside of school. 


CONCLUSION. This is the story of how our film program r 
gressed within the past three years. We tried to develop worthw ile 
attitudes. Our success in accomplishing our objective is not so 
simple to determine as it would be if we were measuring the = 
tion of subject matter. Even if we had used all the devices available 
>r Measuring the intangibles, could we really tell if ia ai al 
ceeded in developing good social relationships which will carry ‘al 
“i life outside of school? How can we know that we haws molde 
© child of toda into the responsible citizen of tomorrow! 

At the risk of sounding “unscientific,” I think we at ae the 
y that we have a way of knowing. We feel it in the tone of the 
aoo], in the rapport between the teachers and pupils and aap e 
r © Pupils and pupils. Of course, this tone and rapport are no ro- 
sult of our film program alone. Many other “social ee D ai 
Droo Wve been developed in the past three rA laji hodi ac 
tivities as been a vital source for many of the © 


i at he 
Kim Beal was graduated in June, 1948. The anpe SA 
Was = en he wrote his essay on “The Pale pa his three 
Years a onstrated by him in many other ways ene into 
a Youn, COOper, His development from an immature y sé his sial 
on man Sensitive to the needs of others and awe ” program 
i Sibilit & is cu, guarantee that our “social living 
'S Worthwhile. 
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APPRECIATION. This program was the joint y 


nd 
a great number of people. These teachers hel 


i ertaki 
ped eyo] 8 of 


. 
gram and led the discussion: Mr. Sol Berlad, Na than yas P 
Bernard Kesselman, Joseph Polatchek, Abraham S any Son, 


Sherry and Myron Weintraub. Mr. Weintraub’s skill in secur 
the appropriate films and taking care of all the mechanical hee 
made him an invaluable member of the committee. Mr. William Len 
George Lerman and Daniel Schreiber, Assistants to Principal i 
Mr. Jack Zuckerman, Acting Assistant to Principal, Supervised the 
audio-visual aid assemblies. Both Dr. Abraham Ehrenfeld, former 
principal, and Mr. Max G. Rubinstein, present principal, helped with 
their keen interest, sound advice and, best of all, with their sympathe- 
tic understanding when things went wrong. 


Outside of our school, we are deeply grateful to Miss Rita Hoch- 


heimer, Assistant Director of the Bureau of Visual Instruction; 


Mr. Edward Bernard, Instructional Materials Program, Board of 
Education; and Mrs, Esthe 


r L. Berg, Assistant to Principal, for 
their advice and materials. A special note of thanks is due to Dr. 
Clare C. Baldwin, Assistant Superintendent, whose deep belief in 
what we were doing gave us the enthusiasm to explore new areas. 


SOURCES. All the films mentioned can be found in these sources: 
l. Catalog of Ass 


ociation Films—1948 
347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
2. Catalog of Brandon Films—1948 
) talia New York, N. Y. 
a Film Guide—S tember 1948 
H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Avenue, Bronx, oe 
4. Films for I nternationg] Understanding N. Y. 
l Educational Film Library Association, 1600 Braawa slides 
5. List of Approved Motion Picture Films, Strip Films an N. $ 
Board of Education, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, +" 


DISCUSSION TECHNIQUES: These will help 
leaders : 


i i l : : jes 
1. Audio-Visual Materials and Methods in the Social S ie a su 
Eighteenth Yearbook—1947—National Council for the 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. 1947 
2. Attitudes, Values and Aversions 


Article by D S d H ear—Fe 
e by Dr, St i e an 
157 EG ephen M. Corey in Se 


discuss! 


Street, Chica o, Ill, 
30 i 


Chobey, 1943) 


k Joseph i 


pats orld 
4, 4 ae E Education Curriculum Bulletin, No, 1—1946-1947 
u Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘im Forum Review 
4 Fim oriy issues of 1947 and 1948 


Institute of Adult Education, Teachers College, N. Y. 


To Talk It Over 
=H pie al Institute of Social Relations 
1244 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C, 


. ‘ms Work For Your C ommunity | 
6. aiid see: Film Library Association, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 


CITIZENSHIP 


If the statements of the philosophers are true, that te = a 
are akin, there is but one course open to men tó UG aS Athenian,” or 
never to reply to one who asks his country, “I = = ” pene 
“I 3 $ 99 i sze f the universe, 

am a Corinthian,” but “I am a citizen o — Epictetus. 


CONVICTION EPa 
for i Hume, the philosopher and agnostic, was being cn 


otch min- 
ister, a po osistency for going to listen to the orthodox Sc 
a Reverend John Brown, 


> inds of 
Ose ri remarkable reply deserves a prominent place in ar all 
that Mu, pled y the hobgoblin of inconsistency, “I eset 1 like to 
listen to rown says, but he does; and at least once a W im 

° a man talk about what he really and truly believe 
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The Marshall Plan— 
Audio-Visual Aids 


ESTHER L. BERG 
Junior High School 188, Manhattan 


As plans were being formulated, by Associate Superintendent D 
Jacob Greenberg and Dr. Fritz Kaufman of the oochefee ki 
tute of New York City for “The Marshall Plan in Action Cii 
sponsored by the University of Vermont and in Which about 100 
of our New York City teachers participated, it was Suggested that 
showings be arranged in some of the European cities of films related 
to the various aspects of the Marshall Plan. We were able to ar- 
range for these courtesies to be extended to this : 


group through the 
offices of the British Information Service, the F ranco-American 
Audio-Visual Center Inc. and United World Films. Films were to 


be shown at London, at the University of Birmingham, at the Sor- 


bonne, at Unesco, and an interview was planned with Mary Field 
in charge of “Children’s Films for Children.” 


Among the many films scheduled for these showings, herewith are 
. listed some that are available from two of these sources and which 
undoubtedly the teachers of social studies and of current events may 


wish to utilize to implement the teaching of the Marshall Plan. 


. ures 
These films are listed according to the topics of the Ee 
scheduled to be given at the European Universities. 


m k City. 
l British Information Service—30 Rockefeller Plaza, New Yor 


(Apply directly for rental rates) 
1. Impact of World War II 

a. Britain on Guard 

b. London Can Take It 

c. Ordinary People 

d. V-1 the Robot Bomb 

e Total War in Britain 


i rts 
- The Food Problem—British Agriculture and dl 
(a.1) Salute to Farmers 
a. Grassy Shires 
b. C ouniry Town 
c. Fenlands 
d. Make Fruitful the Land 
e Power on the Land 
f 


; - The World Is Rich (Imports) 
2 





3: 


= 


tn 


a 


~N 


co 


10, 


. The Role of th e 





Fuel and Power 

a Coal Crists 

b. The Cumberland Story 
c Report on Electricity 


Industrial Problems: Iron and Steel and Textiles ae Wildes. 


laneous 
a. Steel (Technicolor) 
b. Colour 
c Cotton Come Back 
d. New Builders 


Monetary Problems: Currency Stabilization; Balance of Pay- 
ments; Banking and Insurance, Financing of future Investments. 


a. Pop Goes the Weasel (Taxation) 


Export Drive 
a. The Balance (Why do we export?) 


b. This is Britain No. 11 (Britain Can Make It Exhibition) 
c. All Eyes on Britain 


Labor in British post-war Economy 
a. Coal Crisis 


b. Britain Wants to Know Manpower 


© Can We Be Rich? (conditions affecting nation’s standard of 
living) 
d. Turn it Out— 


f (Problems of post-war production drive; need 


Or cooperation by workers in industry) 


- Industrial Change 


~ Report on Coal (Coal Board Achievement) 


British Colonial Empire in the Reconstruction of 
reat Britain and Europe) 

* From the F our Corners (Leslie Howard shows London’s past 
To discusses why Dominions chose to declare war against 

€tmany) 


in mats l Cooperation : The British Role in the European 
A & Customs Union Projects; the Adaptation of the 

a A a Economy to its changed Role in World Economy. 

b K Defeated People 

"ARO. Germany 

Other r- 

a, ey Films— Possibly Suitable 

b. pret Herrin? 

` K Mces 0 


f Malaya (postwar conditions) 
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TL Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribution Center 
934 Fifth Ave, New York City (Service char 
two visual items monthly. Apply directly) 

1. Reconstruction 


a. The French Highway Lives Again 

b. Reconstruction on the Ruins 

c. En 49 Jours (replacement of a destroyed railroad 

d. Renflouement (refloating of ships) 

e. Nouveaux Combats de la Marine (reconstruction of ports) 

f. La Vie Nord-Africaine (Revival of industry) 

g. Quelques Ponts Reconsiruits, parmi tant d'autres 
English version) 


948 
’ Ine, l 
ge of $5, per Year i 


bridge) 


(French or 


2. Regions of ‘France 
(Pre-War Films) 
a. Dans le Jardin de la France (Loire Valley) 
b. La Craw 
c. Le Velay 
d. Grenoble 
e. Rouergue 
(Recent films) 
a. Matin de France (village in south of France) 
b. Briere et Brierons 
c. Rouad 
d. Rouen (before and after World War II) 


. Industry and Trades, etc. 
a. L’Industrie du Verre 
b. Les Aris du Feu (glass, china, etc.) 
c. Royaume des Jouets 
d. Le Tonnelier (barrel-making) 
e. Aubusson Tapestries | 
f. Le Pays du Magnan (silk-worm raising) 
g. Canaux de France 
h. Fleurs et Parfums 


n 


este audio” 
These films are by no means a complete list of all eo The 
visual materials on the various aspects of the Marsha g most 
topic is so current that new materials are in poe ay to we 
recent being two filmstrips: The Marshall Plan—Po! The M ars 
Film Publishers Inc., 25 Broad St., N. Y. C.» :; ) ew Y0 
Plan—Report on the News (Current Affairs Filmstrip5/? | 
Times, New York City. a imstiPS y 
It is hoped that teachers will find these films ane the Ma” 


Pa as background material for their teaching ° 


34 


-you Can Say, “It's Me"— 


THUR MINTON ~ a 
lyn Technical High School 


Every English teacher has itched with embarrassment or glowed 
ah gelf-importance—according to his temperament—when a new 
r yaintance has exclaimed, “You're an English teacher? TIl have 
San my grammar with you!” Often enough, a bit of irony 
shows around the edges of the speaker's diffidence. But whether 
this is so or not, it now appears that it is English teachers who have 
been often on the side of ignorance in their condemnation of many 
forms of expression. When someone says If he was you, he’d go, 
he is using standard English. It is right, too, textbooks to the con- 
trary, to say, “The sun climbs slow,” if slow strikes the ear as better 
than slowly in the context. Both Harry and I am ready is paralleled 
by Milton’s Both death and I am found eternal. Neither spraying 
tor dusting kill these insects is like constructions used by Dr. John- 
ann Washington, and Ruskin. Have got for have was used 
y S 


mith, Lamb, Hood, Carlyle, Thackeray, Gladstone, and 
ickens, among others. And so on. 


“HANGE, Thes 
"8 brought to 
half dozen books 


educators ar 
ence 


e facts of linguistic life, and many others, are 
the attention of educators, especially through a 
published between 1929 and 1946. Unless those 
, some : ee than normally resistant to overwhelming evi- 
Present Dolic cades hence they will look back on much of their 
the ange ral on usage and grammar as childish pedanticism. But 
Cash an k- a more rational program is taking place amid all the 
transition at is usually entailed in a revision of thinking. 
Nhat the follows wd be expedited if educators generally knew 
The eee E books have to say: 
Sterling p of Correctness in English Usage, 1700-1800: by 
Curren k Leonard, Madison, Wisconsin, 1929 


E . 
1932 “"9Hish Usage by Sterling Andrus Leonard, Chicago, 


Qc 
About 
ad Fred gtrrent English Usage by Albert H. Marckwardt 
y con Ey ` Valcott, New York, 1938 
ork, 1949” sh Grammar by Charles Carpenter Fries, New 


35 


The Revolution in Grammar and Usage 
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English Usage, A Study in Policy and Proce 


ClObey 


YMAR AND USAGE 





2 1949 GRA N m — 
Kennedy, New York, 1942 a Py Arthur cf sporitative paora FOES PORNA loi = a) of language as 
gii merely of convention or compact, Starting from these 
Teaching English Usage by Robert C. Pooley, New York g produci les, the eighteenth-century stammarians undertook 
General awareness of the new viewpoints would hasten cn preconcilah C ines of usage of various appeals; ( 1) to a 
changes in curricula. ba ad br er th of the writer or of another theorist whose ipse dixit 
| | : sumed to have sway” ; (2) “to norms of ‘universal grammar ” 
AUTHORITARIANISM IN ENGLISH. Behind the writing of ch was substantially an appeal to the norms of Latin and 
the books is the critical regard with which recent generation a “ht (3) “to ‘reason and analogy’ in the language itself”; (4) “to 
linguists have looked upon the teaching of grammar and usage, The arda Mh of logic”; (5) “to the etymology or the earlier mean- 
cold anger of the following paragraph illustrates this view: ~ 


ings of words to determine what their present use should be”; 
(6) “to custom—variously interpreted as cultivated Speech, the 
usage of the best writers, and “what sounds best —and its actual 
repudiation in practically all cases? ” 


Our unfortunate attitude toward matters of standard and non- 
standard speech (“correct English”) is largely kept up by our 
schools. Their attitude is authoritarian; fanciful dogmas as to what 
is “good English” are handed down by educational authorities and 
individual teachers who are utterly ignorant of what is involved— 
dogmas such as the shall-and-will rules or the alleged “‘ncorrect- 
ness” of well-established locutions (I’ve got it) or constructions (the 
house he lived in). Meanwhile the differences between standard 
and prevalent non-standard forms (such as I saw it: I seen it) are 
made the subject not so much of rational drill as of preachment abou 
“ignorance,” “carelessness,” and “bad associations.” All of = 
moreover, is set in a background of pseudo-grammatical ee 
which defines the categories of the English language as P À: + per- 
cal truths and in philosophical terms (“a noun is the pan i on)” 
son, place, or thing,” “the subject is that talked about,” and 8° 


Leonard details the confusions and contradictions that luxuriated 
in this jungle of premises. The Doctrine tells the tale of one cycle 
of human self-deceit; the straightforward statement of the facts 
—Leonard’s manner is chastely restrained—builds into a structure of 
deep-cutting irony. Published as one of the University of Wiscon- 
sin Studies in Language and Literature, the Doctrine is absorbing 


reading for anyone who looks on his fellow beings with a curious 
and wondering eye. j 


STILL WITH US. To present point, many of the fictions and 
absurdities t 


till a hat Leonard found in the eighteenth century ee 
at A “or in force in our schoolbooks and courses of stu y: 
i ei are Leonard’s recommendations? He asserts that the 
fo Srossiy illiterate” forms is relatively smali—comprising 
descent ana Pe Stns in grammar among hilaren an 
Proportio at ‘so-called misuses of words” are in ev rara 
s acceptap e larger dictionaries may be taken as safe guides- : 
‘andad. > Moreover, the schools should aim at a colloquia 
Place A no more; the teaching of formal expression can take 
“Te, later” (apparently after the high-school years). 


«tures 
LEONARD'S MONOGRAPH. The sting of ee bo 
brought action by some scholars who operated in the ue ants EY 
linguistics and education. In 1929 Sterling Andrus La da yi 
fessor of English at the University of Wisconsin, pub in nglis 
liant monograph called The Doctrine of Correctne™ conflict 
Usage, 1700-1800. In it Leonard describes the off¢ i8 found” 
theories on which the eighteenth-century grammar’ i ti 
what Passes, among most teachers, for English gramme onard 


À ‘aes, vj S “<8 iali their 

ing the abundant grammatical treatises of the Of langueg? il gnd i On ej sequently solicited a group of sp pmo aaa 

enti red at bottom two contrasting ideas Ta only 19 ý is Tikes Tan PeoDlems of punctuation = Od uial Eng- 

"HY or an originally perfect instrument, needing pI | igp Pde or Tech S marked as Literary he ding to the 

* Leon ip and COP” | eg “obser nical English, or Vulgar English, according 
eonard Bloomfield, Language (New York: Henry Ho d liny a 


- and 1945), p. 500, 
36 


, j cot 
‘on of what is actual usage.” The ne The 
’ authors, editors, business men, and teachers. 37 


ne a a a a aia a 
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punctuation items were judged by 144 corresponden 
items by 229. 
After Leonard’s untimely death this study was completed p 
of his associates, and the results were published in 1939 . : Y Some 
English Usage. This work, published by the National. Gomes 
Teachers of English, created a tremor among teachers. Fe: of 
immediately evident that many of their labors — not to say fulmi 
tions — had been directed against usages that expert opinion fon 
acceptable. In the Established group, for example, were the folloy. 
ing locutions : 
“You just had a telephone call.” “Did they 
The New York climate is healthiest in fall. 
We can expect the commission to at least protect our interests, 
The kind of apples you mean are large and sour. 


This is the chapter whose contents cause most discussion, 
There are some nice people here. 


The real reason he failed was because he tried to do too much. - 


ts, and the Usg 
R 


leave any message?” 


TWO CONTRIBUTIONS. In its “Practical Conclusions as to 
Grammar and Usage” Current English Usage recommends that = 
teacher “will certainly in marking themes accept from the EN 
-Student any usage classed in this study as established or diere i 
To the student more skilled in the use of English, he ae! 
vately suggest more elegant locutions in place of disputable i ons 0 
It was claimed that the study “makes anew two ae con 
major and perennial importance.” The first of these 15 taboo 
- Of grammatical “laws” as descriptions of linguistic ene re 1S crit 
to which speech should be made to conform. Secondly, A 3 sites 
cism of the strictly analytical approach to grammar ~ > entation? 
mal parsing and diagramming. Recommended is the P e pot 
rammar as a means to better expression; the whole se” 
be the Starting point, not details. 


These well-founded recommendations by no 
st word on the thorny problems of teaching usage 
study claim such finality. And in some details the con 
Suggest the temper of Leonard’s mind. For examp/©: pudy OF gust 

doubtedly a place in the curriculum for a thorough S pech 


uage piet 
9rammatica] rinci ern all bond nnn þe 
bias ai pe iples which seem to gov f its co yous 


h the 

fur’ ye 

means nor did A 
—” 

clusion”, 


j 0 
tion,” (P. 1 rn the logic of thought, and hence 


i 
: It strikes one as doubtful that Le i there!” 
Committed to any 


38 


: ° ; eS, 
“universal” grammatical princip 





„ suggestion of the “logical” grammar of the eighteenth century. 
muc not known what part of Current English Usage is Leonard’s 
It apr d what part was contributed by those who 

ow 


i took upon them- 
Ives the task, unhappy in more senses than one, 
se 


of completing the 
work of that incisive mind. 


THE DICTIONARIES ENTER. The end was not yet. Whereas 
Leonard had consulted the opinions of expert practitioners of the 
language, in Facts About Current English Usage (1938) Albert H. 
Marckwardt and Fred G. Walcott reported how the usage items of 
Leonard’s study are ranked by standard reference works — by the 
Oxford Dictionary supplemented by Webster’s New International 
Dictionary (1934), Horwill’s Modern American Usage, and Hall’s 
English Usage, the grammars of Jespersen and Curme, etc. “Our 
only concern,” said Marckwardt and Walcott, “is to compare the 
evidence of language usage as it appears in the monuments of schol- 
arship esteemed by all of us with the impressions of Leonard’s 
judges, and to see what may be learned from such a comparison.” 
(P.21) The results suggest that English teachers on all levels would 
do well to take more seriously one of their own favorite injunctions 
0 students — to consult the dictionary. For the Leonard items 
were in general found to be ranked even higher by the works of 
he 127 Authority than they were by Leonard’s correspondents. Of 
ete mitin ranked Disputable in the Leonard study, all but are 
English, Coll y Marckwardt and Walcott to be American Colloquia 


English, o gwal English, American Literary English, or Literary 
gar”) thirty -eight expressions called Illiterate (that is, “Vul- 
tanked e Leonard experts, Marckwardt and Walcott’s sources 


English ve as American Colloquial English, three as Colloquial 
merican Literary English, and four as Literary 


3 follows -me of these promotions from Illiterate (“Vulgar”) were 


: Swan . , 
prih he y z " partners in the reel. Literary English 
adw of ¢ 


ou ough, sre American Colloquial English 

at bere. HF to ask your mother? Colloquial English 

B of me come in, American Colloquial English l 

at leaves of i I needn’t have. American Colloquial a ua 

In Woman whom : drawbridge raise at once. American Literary ng 

Menge Bin e „Know was my friend spoke next. Literary Engis i 
T that “Goi Enificance of such findings the reader mus 


duial”’ is there used without deprecatory overtones. 


39 
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HIGH POINTS lo 
In the words of Webster, 1934, “colloquial” OF med 
sense or use of a word or expression, acceptable and apropriat 
ordinary conversational context, as n intimate speech, among wei 
vated people, in familiar letters, in informal Speech or Writings a 
not in formal written discourse (flabberga » Out 
scarum). Colloquial speech may be as correc 


1S used “o 


t as formal Speech” 


ENGLISH IN LETTERS. Itis necessa 
in mind especially when considering the 
Charles Carpenter Fries, Professor of En 
Michigan. In order to determine what us 
ticular social groups Fries examined 300 
files. The writers of these letters were 


group I were put “graduates of our reputable colleges” who were 
of recognized standing in the commu 


nity — usually professional 
standing. Incidentally, it seems to have been necessary to exclude 
from Group I some college graduate-professionals whose writing 
did not meet certain minimal standards of literacy. Group III com- 
Prised persons who had not passed beyond the eighth grade in school, 
whose work was manual and unskilled, and whose writing was semi- 


literate, Group II took in sub jects who fell between Groups I and III 
in the qualifications mentioned. 


Fries’s view is that “The social pressure which makes Site 
English the obligation of the schools applies primarily to a ‘a 
English — the language of the polite conversation of ee 
People, of their familiar letters and everyday discussions mr = 
Han to formal literary English? (P. 289) This informal Engi’ 
its description fits the definition of “colloquial” — he considers 0 
Plified in the letters of Group I. Some of the forms that oe follow 
ings in the informal expression of cultivated people are ia 


ry to have this definition 
next of our authors _ 
glish at the University of 
ages are employed by par- 
O letters from government 
placed in three groups, In 


these kind (sort) of, 
e schedule of our 
the necessary forms 


those kind (sort) of 
Orders are that officers shall... _ 
and other machine for operation 
There has been numerous times that I gA ; i ssigned t° this 
ere is no record of this Officer having been attached or 4 
detachment or of his ever having reported here. 
do you refer to 


furnished DY" 


G as witness? i 
this ig the best answer to Rive, (Tea anwar wie a a 
ee “se pills are far from being assimilated in all ni foun 
"Pie, the New York City English Appraisal Commit 
A0: 





Clobey 1949 


crAMMAR i 
o criticize the New York State syllabus, partly in these 


cholars as Schlauch, Leonard, Fries, and othe 
g 





AND USAGE 


occasion t 


ars course of study should be more realistic. 
e 


. light of the findings of important stud 
n T recognize the sanction which usage giv 
= Failure to give proper consideration to 
ices. 


It should be planned 
ies of language and 
es to changing prac- 
the findings of such 


stultifying our own efforts.* 


In his final chapter, “Some Inferences from This St 
Workable Program in English Language for the Scho 
states the view that “a study of the real grammar of present-day 
English has never been used in the schools.” Instead, he points out, 
parsing, sentence analysis, and an absurd correct-incorrect dicho- 
tomy have been the staples of our teaching. He asserts, “a. Sensi- 
tiveness to usage — richness of assimilated experience through 
which one becomes aware of the suggestions attaching to words and 
constructions because of the circumstances in which they are com- 
monly used — is the only condition upon which good English can 

) 


udy for a 
ols,” Fries 


be won.” (Pp. 285-286 


WHAT STANDARDS? 
Ward toward a m 
mg. But the ro 


Thus Fries’s splendid study pushes for- 
ore specific statement of the aims of English teach- 
ad ahead still has many dark spots. Is a simply collo- 
Mal standard sufficient for our schools? How shall we fix on a 
he adequate description of the colloquial — and of other levels? 
i — © to teach young students on the basis of “observation 
Or n “sage”? These are some questions that present themselves. 
Yers we must look to later inquiries. 


> a 

Reig ER POINT OF VIEW. The next book here — 
authors an To formulate a tenable policy on usage. — - 
Predecesg ~od and cast of mind differ sharply from those o = 
Kennedy in this field. In English Usage (1942) by Arthur ‘ 
aada cones SSF Of English Philology at Stanford le 
ined ye native and informed mind grappling with the Gren 


"action a y the earlier studies, The result is something like 
nd Walcott Sainst th 


e libertarian views of Leonard, Marckwardt 
> and Fries. | — 
alya: . à 
H; Yis 
. Point, palts in Test in Grammar, June 1947,” by Margaret A. Nolan, 
uary, 1948, 
4l 
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: aad POINTS LOctobey, 1943 

Kennedy aims to present general Principles and Attitudes 

which to settle questions of usage. He considers that “y south 
possible . . . to find some kind of orderly and well defined ona 
by which decisions could be reached to the Satisfaction of an 4 

ni . . n- 
telligent inquirer.” (P. Vi) English Usage, then, describes the prob. 
lem of usage, attitudes and policies pertaining to it, and obstacles to 
fixing it. A discussion of the purposes of language leads to a 
description of linguistic levels: “formal literary English, good collo- 
quial speech, slovenly and illiterate language, and cant and Slang,” 
The yardsticks by which Kennedy would rank expressions are con- 
temporary usage, historical background, logical consideratio 
esthetic considerations. : 

The following lines from Kennedy’s closing pages suggest how his 
approach contrasts with those of the scholars previously cited: 

A moderately puristic attitude seems to be needed by teachers who 
have to deal with the manifold manifestations of youthful impatience 
and unformed opinion, and at the same time a reasonable concession 
to developing tendencies in language. (P. 137) 

... Whatever uniformity and degree of perfection our language 
now possesses is in large measure the result of the constant and age 
long effort of the cultural aristocracy to keep the English language on 
a high level of usage, (Pp. 140-141) f them 

Kennedy’s comments on particular points of usage—some i writ- 
shortly to be quoted—show that he would hardly consider ie 
ing of Fries’ subjects (whose writing is colloquial) repren evel 
of the “cultural aristocracy.” Indeed, Kennedy does not ae 
to follow the definition of “colloquial” as the word P tatement: 
„conard and Fries. This is indicated in Kennedy’s S% iy os 
Colloquial English ranges from very good to very a 4 vastly 
illiterate, „e (P. 55). Not surprisingly, then, he gives ret 

different complexion to many of the expressions of Leona! jish” S 
English Usage, “Several examples of questionable Eng gioi” 
Kennedy rather primly, “are, as a matter of fact, po be we 
of over-hasty and somewhat slovenly expression, and $ ye de" i 


sidered as such, regardless of what the judges may 
He continues: 


In “The women were all dressed up” (33)* ang 


ns, and 


ot hÉ 
«That will ; 


by jing” is i 

*T s a plis 

= Seely following the expressions indicate the pare Esi D 
nard’s Current En 


glish Usage. Nos, 1-107 were co7® 


107-187 Disputable, and 188-230 Vulgar. 





GRAMMAR AND USAGE 


ail right (48), all is used ambiguously inasmuch as it may be an 
adjective pointing back to the subject, or an adverb modifying that 
which follows, and it cannot by any means be regarded as an intelli- 
gent use of the word. . In the use of have got (87), a speaker is 
guilty of redundancy, since have would suffice, and wasteful use of 
words is never to be commended, even tho 


eih & ugh examples of such ver- 
hoseness may be found in this discussion of mine, here and there. 


_,. In the use of most as an adverb in the place of almost, as in 
“Most anybody can do that’ (169), and “He most always does 
(175), slovenly or lazy speech is indicated, and the acceptance of 
this use of most would only complicate further the learning of Eng- 
lish by foreigners and children. Put in “I read in the paper where a 
plane was lost” (161), the connective is a lazy shortcut for some 
more elaborate and detailed fact or news item, which the Speaker 
does not take time to express. (Pp. 95-96) 


Kennedy is troubled by other judgments of the Leonard study. 
“There remain in the lists of usages established or disputable,” he 
continues, “several that should be reexamined from the point of view 
of writing on the highest level of usage.” (P. 98) He calls for in- 
nee on “the possibilities of a more careful, more artistic use” of 
T4 locutions. Kennedy criticises other items from the viewpoint 

Poorer or better usage,” “need of more exact expression,” and 


eto of “lazy and slovenly use.” Among the expressions that 
'S sceptical comment are: 
y and get it, (49) 
«2 discovered that the earth moved. (12) 
There fiom he failed was because he tried to do too much. (80) 
ro ie ed, a dresser and two chairs. (90) 
E lns Putants, the warmest is generally in the wrong. (141) 
we Often see Sunsets like they have in the tropics. (180) 
aim in sue is whether the schools are to take colloquial as their 
himse > Kennedy proposes—a more formal English. Kennedy 


i i Ì 3 >d e . 
nto qu x m this issue (though his phrasing could be called 


My . 
cultivar the difference of opinion between those who urge the 
ably e d °F colloquial English and those who resist it would prob- 
Purpose ne away with if teachers could decide which of the two 
i A pmoting good writing or conserving everyday conversa- 

€ emphasized at the various stages of school life. (P. 


43 
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In practice the “moderately puristic attitude” advocated by K 
nedy would be implemented with four criteria of usage, “As I en. 
it, then,” he says, ; | we 
an adequate examination of the merits of any questio 
should include an investigation of the opinions of autho 
vey of good contemporary usage employed in literat, 
orally, an inspection when possible of the historical background o f 
the usage, a thoughtful weighing of local considerations, and an 
appreciation of esthetic considerations, also (Pp. 113-114) i 

Kennedy’s judgments (as exemplified above) 
that he gives the “logical” and “esthetic” 
than do the earlier writers noted here. Inde 
wardt and Walcott as follows: 


rities, a sup. 
tre and als 0 


show, however, 
factors far more weight 


ed, he disposes of Marck- 


The N.E.D. [the New English Dictionary, sometimes called the 
Oxford English Dictionary] and a few of the later collections have 
been made use of by Marckwardt and Walcott in compiling their 
Facts About Current English Usage (1938), and while this latest 
survey might have been cited in the preceding section (Sec. 30) as 
an attempt at presenting a consensus of the opinions of makers of 
books, nevertheless the materials comprised in the books employed 
for their Survey are largely historical in nature. Despite the attempt 
of the editors of the N.E.D. to bring their work down to date by 
publishing a supplement, it must be admitted that much of the dic 
tionary is no later than 1900 4. D. and cannot be assumed to ps 
sent contemporary opinion or judgment. . . . The historical yee 
ground sometimes becomes important in the weighing of the j ? 
aa cons of a linguistic argument, but only as it is added t0 
119-120) of modern authorities and to contemporary “sog: 


REVERSAL. In this 
few of the later collect 
view (which w 
tism of dictionaries is a 
of Unestablished forms, 
` & moderate Purism, But 


of and “2 
handling of the Oxford Dictionary usual 
ions,” Kennedy queerly reverses a” 


sufficient safeguard against mee side of 
Kennedy, we have seen, is O” f scholar! 
stand; later works than the Oxford, , diction? ; 

pong, would likely be more libertarian than that great e for 


at works, then, w reference cor (P. 
modern usage? » would Kennedy accept as a 


ag * Ae 
114), « These works would be “textbooks 0” "ope op" 
44 (OF those who write textbooks on usage,” he SY* 








10 boj 
nt o 
Fy) 


conserve 
as also Leonard’s, as noted above) that ie mission 





GRAMMAR AND i oe + oa ie 


. „s have been recorded in their writings but they are scattered and 
seat be brought together and tabulated if one is to get a consensus.” 


(P. 114) 


TEXTBOOKS NOT AUTHORITIES. The reader will surely 
reflect that it is precisely these textbooks whose soundness Leonard 
and our other authors have brought into doubt; it has been shown 
how they are shot through with the most questionable kind of mate- 
rial. And writers of textbooks tend to live by taking in one an- 
other’s washing ; their dubious pronouncements have been reproduced, 
in substance, generation after generation. Nothing shows more 
clearly Kennedy’s divergences from the views of our other authors 
than does his setting up textbooks as one of his standards. 

In Kennedy’s English Usage, then, we find a strong questioning 


of many of the judgments brought out by Leonard’s Current Eng- 


lish Usage, and recommendation of a “moderately puristic attitude” 
on the part of teachers in contrast to Fries’ flat acceptance of collo- 
quial usage in the schools. Kennedy’s use of quasi-ethical pejora- 
tives—slovenly, over-hasty, lazy, guilty, untidy, disreputable; the 
weight he gives to logical and esthetic considerations; and his con- 
cepts of the “cultural aristocracy” and “a great but relatively un- 
thinking Public’—these elements create for some of his readers 


s discomfor ting air of eighteenth-century usage comment as Leonard 
“scribed it in his Doctrine. 


In Teaching English Usage (1946) Robert 
Professor of English at the University of Wisconsin, 
he tradition of Leonard, Marckwardt and Walcott, and 
“Y announces that “Jt is the over-all purpose of this book 
Nglish “t the way to a sound and tenable theory of — in 
this theo, 2? to resolve specific problems of usage in the lig of 
ion in ay and to present practical classroom methods for oe 
Subtle , age all the way from the grossest errors of grammar ir 
Ment of ments of literary style.” (P.6). Toward the accomplis - 
histo, the first two parts of this aim Pooley summons the light of 
erate Le Ychology » and sociology. He classifies usages on the Illi- 
Ad the T.U the Homely Level; Standard English, Informal Level; 
Pook terary Level 
ascent, y turns first to the works of recognized scholars in order to 


in À 
their findings, He discusses particular points at greater 
45 


Pooley, 
returns to t 
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length than the earlier writers and takes up some matters wi | 
they did not deal. Finally, he is pleased to contrast the Pi 
textbooks with the findings of linguistic scholarship, of 


Always keeping an eye on practical questions of instruction, Poole 
gives lists of “Errors to be Attacked for Elimination “aa a 
“Forms to Receive No Class Instruction. . . .” Among the fo 
to receive no class instruction in the senior high school are 
following : 


rms 
the 


It is me. 

Who did you invite? 

Everyone was here, but they all went home early. 
I failed to answer his question, which was thoughtless of me. 
The kind of tools you want are hard to find. 
Neither of the boys were here. 

I’ve got to write the letter, 

He said that New York was a large city. 

Most everyone came. 

I only have fifty cents. 

The wind is real strong. 


The reason he wrote a poor test was because he was ill. 
It looks like it would rain. | 


Try ond finish the work on time. 
He tried to thoroughly understand the problem. 


Pooley’s study, like the others, pushes forward in this aim 
field, but many problems still abound there. His findings on : 
use of the possessive before the gerund, for example (Did you o 
of H enry being elected? Yes, I heard of his being elected.), 31° 
considerable complexity from the point of view of students. n 
even with his lists of Conus fo kedes No Glass Instruction ; 
a Senior High School,” he is constrained to give a sprinklin E 
qualifying footnotes, Nevertheless his work is an inspiring 
Cine, Chaos and Old Night of orthodox grammar and uabr meri- 
Current English Usage, Facts About Current English Usage: Eng- 
can English Grammar, and English Usage, Pooley’s Teaching ancil 


i 0 
tsh Usage was published as a monograph of the p 
of Teachers of English, 


- 


nd “ 
~NFUSION AND DOUBTS. In the field of grammar $ of the 
sch. | “n, we find a violent questioning of traditional _ ules and 
e Textbooks and curricula are seen to be dealing 1” au 


ruli ative 
ngs that are Often at variance with the most conser¥ | 
46 


ctobey, 19 48) 


beacon 





sorties Properly concerned about this anomalous situation, writers 
0 Ld 


jke Fries, Kennedy, and Pooley attempt to state and apply the 
1 


ciples by which schools may know what to teach, 
pr 


Their work is having its effect : for example, one important publi- 
cation, An Experience Curriculum in English, a Report of a Com- 
mission of the National Council of Teachers of English, brought 
out in 1935, shows the influence of the Leonard Studies. The pro- 
gressive stand of the New York City English Appraisal Committee 
has been referred to above. But in spite of the guidance given by 
certain professional leaders, many teachers of English are unrecon- 
structed. 


The revelations of studies like those described here have had an 
impact on some English teachers and other persons, comparable— 
making allowances for differences in scale—to that of the Origin 
of Species on the devout of 1860. In both cases there are the sense 
of outrage at the nature of the facts revealed; the dogged attempts 
to explain them away (“The fact that an author made a mistake 
doesn’t make an expression right”); the pretension in some quar- 
ters that everything is as it was before, together with the sneaking 
knowledge that it isn’t. Like the Darwinian thunderbolt, the simple 


reporting of established reference works on usage wrings a cry from 
those who have lived in settled beliefs. 


ai, needless to dwell on this scene of consternation. We can 
English ar our thoughts to the problems it raises. What level of 
aps Shall be taken as the aim in schools and colleges—or, per- 

wet levels? To what stages of education shall the several 


ley | . l e 
fon be assigned? How shall we determine to what level a given 
Pression belongs? 


Unti . 
paler ~ 1S More agreement among educators on the answers > 
“ntinye ans, fumbling and waste and downright ignorance ne 
Sram k Sreater or less measure, to be present in the teaching o 
factory e “sage. For various reasons it is doubtful that a satis- 
s Englist Y can be produced by a few specialists. Every teacher 
diy Prea “an well bend his thought toward the value of what he 
Persons p eachers of other subjects too—indeed, all cultivated 
Who are Sir ~“ a stake in the decisions that must be made, Those 
ti le vut pr “conceptions hardened by years of teaching may 
88 of gra “UBBestions by which education can deal with the reali- 
amar an usage, 
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The Antiquarian’s Corner 
FROM CAPE COD TO THE WEST 


The Antiquarian spent part of last summer tour 
He saw many strange and unusual sights which he re 
sure. Surely none of them was more interesting th 
in honor of a teacher. In his rambles over the world 
has seen a monument in honor of a dog in Edinbu 
Shanghai. He has seen monuments to the Pioneer Mother, to 
longhorn cattle, to college presidents and Philosophers, to every 
variety of man and beast, flora and fauna, but never before to an 
ordinary teacher! 


ing Cape Cod. 
calls with plea. 
an a Monument 
the Antiquarian 
rgh and also in 


While driving toward the shore of the bay near Truro, the Anti- 
quarian stopped at an intersection of three roads to inspect a tablet 
on a stone a few feet high. The triangular intersection was covered 
with grass and bore the name of Holsberry Square in spite of its 


shape. There were no streets or houses in the vicinity. The bronze 
plaque bore this legend: 


HOLSBERRY SQUARE 


IN MEMORY OF 
BETSY è H èe HOLSBERRY 


A TEACHER IN OUR SCHOOLS 
FOR FIFTY YEARS 


DEDICATED 1934 





ed. 

Here was recognition indeed! The Antiquarian was deep ly we 

at has been said that communities of this land do not apP pom won- 

services their teachers give to the citizens. The Antiquarian, ing 
dered whether Betsy H. Holsberry had received recognition 


h fi and jiving 
i : fty years of service. He wondered about her pay 
conditions, 


Un fortunately, 


t 
the Antiquarian had to leave the Cape school 
day and could not 


nd 5%, 
i look into the history of Miss Holsberry 9” nich 
x at Truro in the last half-century. There are many elt geno 
Ey ha Antiquarian to return to Cape Cod some oth l 
e life of Miss Holsberry is one of them. Mis 


i ; erso” 
wever, he was given an insight into the kind of P 
48 





gp ANTIQUARIAN’S CORNE 
T 


golsberry must st been ewe, —— about New England 

‘hers like her in the nine century. They were a tough and 
pe breed. In the words of the closing paragraph: 
at the teacher of this atomic age, troubled by housing shortages, 
assailed by low salaries and high cost of living, harassed by P.T.A. 
and school boards, may this account of the problems of these frail | 
young schoolmarms of another era be an inspiration and a challenge.” 

The article from which the above was taken is called “Teachers 
Problems, Nineteenth Century S tyle.” It appeared in the magazine 
Yankee, June, 1948, published at Dublin, N. H. The author is Helen 
K. Greenaway. 

In 1846, Catherine Beecher, daughter of Lyman Beecher, presi- 
dent of Lane Theological Seminary in Cincinnati, founded the 
Ladies’ Society for Promoting Education in the West. People in 
many sections in the Mid-West had written that teachers were 
needed. Miss Beecher, who had been the principal of a girls school 
in Hartford, Connecticut, sent a group of New England girls aged 
eighteen to twenty-five to teach in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and points 

est, 


Some of the letters 


served in the Connectic 
from th 


written by these young ladies have been pre- 
ut Historical Society. Miss Greenaway quotes 
“se, and the Antiquarian in turn will requote. 


Housing Problems 


wet Arozina Perkins of South Marshfield, Mass., wrote: 
e 


Come fr 'S teachers, and it was the greatest mystery as to where I 
Yankee ove and what I came for. After it was known that I was a 
tace cgp z, Onder ceased for they think that cute division of the 
loft afi “> who settled at Fort Des Moines, found a home in 
der ich “om, Her only entrance was made by climbing up a 
isg Vea noe had to pull in after her to secure privacy nm —_ 
Zle, arriving ; ived in the hom 
torekeeper lving in Taylorsville, Indiana, lived in 


Con B ad 

em ~ red me to his residence, and I met his wife. 1 mpe 

Nep Withoyg Y * week and slept in the same room with p= coe 
rd Slept tains, T was then conducted to my boarding piace. 


% room that is not very large but had four beds in 
| 49 





Peop le neither knew nor cared anything about Governor . 
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it. These were occupied by six and seven other persons p 
self. . . . Both men and women are great smokers and dig 
the floor... .” 


Schools Without Schoolhouses 


Very often the New England ladies who had come out t 
learned that there were no buildings. Miss Perkins mentiie Ta 
fore, used the Methodist Church as her building. She had ts $ 
wood and make the fire herself. She froze her toes and her Eo 
pupils had the chills every other day. Miss Perkins’ complaint AN 
familiar. She wrote home, “It is expected by everybody that hi 
will be a very important place sometime in the futu 


re. Do you think 
it best for me to wait until then or labor on unappreciated and not 
cared for now?” rl. oe 


Mis Cadwallader, who taught- near Cincinnati, instructed her 
pupils in a schoolhouse built on pasture land. The farmers econom- 
ized by building the school on stones three feet above the level of the 
ground, In this way the pupils could squeal above the floor and the 
pigs could continue to squeal below. “The pigs underneath,” wrote 
Miss Cadwallader, “squealed sometimes until it was nearly imp ossibe 


to hear a recitation and often in my imagination I saw house, scholars 
and all borne away on their backs” 


No Com: No Pay m 
, Miss Rebecca Clarke, who taught in Tipton, Indiana, rep? 
e 


told, 
* pay as $150 a year. When she asked for her pay, 5"° oe go 
Money don’t come am 


on h 


í 


until after we sell our grain.” + the ™ 
orseback through fields of corn so high that all tha fot hes 
working in the fields were lost to view and practically 

Pay from the parents of her pupils. 


Assorted Problems „odut! ‘ 
ty in grading the pupils. “Eyen mi M 
ege might feel nonplused upon f acing © eral un 
ing from a child of five on throug 
ried pistols, up to a matron of forty: 

th problem was acute. Many children SU x 


There was difficul 
Teachers Coll 
scholars rang 
men who car 


The heal 
50 


ed from 


itt 4NTIQUA 


infections and °F the teacher to teach cleanliness. The profanity 
a 


forts on the hool children and the laxness of morals in the frontier 
of even he ea a source of trouble to the young teachers who 


ynities 
so from cultured New England homes. 
Ca 


Accomplishment E 


However, these New Englanders made progress and eventually 
wrote that the youngsters and their families understood the value 
of education. Most of the teachers did not return to New England 
but settled in the Mid-West where they married. 

The story of these brave and sturdy New England girls is further 
evidence that teaching has always been hard. Yet, there is satisfac- 
tin to be gained when we realize how much they and other teachers 
have contributed to the welfare and development of this country. 
niiina the community is aware of the teacher’s services as in 

e case of Miss Holsberry. Perhaps it would be better if recogni- 


tion cam a ' 
ti € before fifty years. Itis to be hoped also that where condi- 
ons are only a 
ew England : npa 
Pioneers rapid im i 
Morris R SsENsitiner Pp provement will soon come. 


Samuel J. Tilden High School 


„Slavery EMANCIPATION THROUGH EDUCATION 
Millions of pot 


ut half abolished, emancipation is but half completed, while 

Utigg to Teemen with votes in their hands are left without pon nae 

the Whole Ra the welfare of the States in which they live, the nn af 

that the 5 public, the dignity of the elective franchise, —all alike an 

and the mi remaining bonds of ignorance shall be anloosed and broken, 

ad well as the bodies of the emancipated ° free. ais Gi 
—Robert C. Winthrop, in Yorktown Oration, 


51 


The parents did nothing and resented any 


little better than those existing in the days of the 
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High Points 
LAWRENCE A. WILKINS MEDAL 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Lawrence A. Wilkins th 

the late lamented Hispanist and Director of Mod = Lan, Name of 
the City of New York is to be perpetuated through a med ei 
his likeness on one side with the legend “In memory of a bearing 
A. Wilkins, Director of Foreign Languages, 1878-1945» and 

reverse “Medal for excellence in Spanish, City of New e the 
Awarded to.” These medals come in sterling silver and ar ork, 
inches in diameter. They are being distributed at $6.00 m- t 
the present through the office of Mr. Chester H. Stratton in 
Evander Childs High School, 800 East Gun Hi 
67, N. Y. 


WORDS, WORDS, WORDS 


In the January issue of Hicu PoINTs, in an article entitled “Edu- 
cational Snobbery Must Cease,” I made a plea for a comprehensive 
modification of our courses of study, methodology and for especially 
rained personnel to do justice to the ever-growing number of low 
1.Q.’s or ill-equipped students now entering our secondary schools 
The failure to make the fullest provision for those lacking ability to 
Cope with our academic curriculum and forced by chronological pro 
motions and a compulsory education law to remain at school, œf 
only mean discouragement and failure for these unfortunates = 
in _— cases, disaster for them and for society. sy amt 
d; outlined a proposal for meeting the situation with which pe 

sagreed and presented logical reasons for this honest ae 
mort educator or supervisor assailed the need for facing 7 
en with both vision and courage except my old te fest 
sini Rs friend assailed the article—or rather what z 
Moreo ve been in the article—by an unprecedented a orsign! 
but hi ver, Mr. Kovar must have astonished not only the f whic 

Is readers by Mmisrepresentation and distortion the 4 Cy gue 


on Pay encountered, He also sought to smother t ir om 

barterin 7 ‘eae “Picavi, Pharisee, educational atiti des, 2 

distant 2 ur astions, corpus pedagogicum, millenial one 
Give Progressives, camouflaged placebos,” etc. How 

~ Such a barrage of profundity ? yp?! 

© distorted is h 7: an UF o 


52 i Cr 5 18 cha rged with seeking 


ll Road, New York 





ve 


p anaiai nl 
O man a 
ea tI EOC ON + 
EE TT 
D 


d with 
-nal standards an 
, r educationa 1 gee 
ings ae er efuddled by its own verbosity could 
: fallen ! . 7 
‘and Kovar has ta a 
- Soe tenion to Mr. Kovar s unwarra p 
rak icle as “name-calling, cloaked in ste re 
. and fluent expression but containing neither su 
can 


ion.” Wh add to 
fact logical refutation nor logical deduction. : 
vs led characterization ? 


AppaHAM LEFKOWITZ 


Samuel J. Tilden High School 


MAKING A SCHOOL DOCUMENTARY 


During the spring. term of 1948, we produced a 16 mm. color 
flm at Morris High School. Its purpose was to enlighten the com- 
munity, parents, and prospective students about their school. For a 
lng time we have been finding it necessary to bring to members of 
lie community and to parents information as to our purposes and 
ey Moreover, our guidance counselor, when visiting the 
and Sars n our zone, found a quite understandable ignorance 
“misinformation about Morris High School. 


INTANGI 

formation a x It became evident that in addition to the in- 
Te Was needed oe and so on which a speaker could give, 
* School wht à Visual Presentation of the life and the spirit of 
vic ng the 2 guide and inspire the incoming students. 
Whi Dr, ernstein ' crefore, the committee in charge, together 
s i sho Hia ur principal, had in view two major aspects 
social of You wef first, the extent to which the imperative 
it training O “IN served at Morris; and second, the valuable 


eing pa; 
tuhe 8 vital 1i Spee by students of diverse racial backgrounds 


throw pa not be Ga Periences, We realized, however, that these 
Mea 5" the actiyiti actically presented but must reveal themselves 
lS of a sie es portrayed, This end could be achieved by 


the Sch > of related : tivities 
Sol, ed scenes showing representative activitie 
ST 


Ube 
NT 
i Pupils ASSIST ANCE. To enlist the cooperation of teachers 
uld s "aad to make sure that no important function in school 
the iepa a, a questionnaire was prepared and distributed 
ers and organizations in the school requesting informa- 
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tion about all curricular and extracurric 
be included in the film. When these re gh 
ties were grouped into general classifications such as health, E hits 
educational, and vocational Preparation, student government ae 
cial activities. There was, of course, a great deal More than ac 
be filmed, so that only those functions which had the greatest yj, : 
appeal and were most characteristic of the life of the school na 
selected. As for the kind of continuity to be used, the n 

idea was rejected as too involved, and a direct, sequent 


arrative plot 
Progress and achievement 


Clobey, 1949) 
ular activities whi 


ports were assemble Might 


ial plan was 
a Was Provided 

by having the film begin with the new students entering Morris 
` and end with a scene on graduation day, 


PROCEDURE. Of course the matters ‘of expense and technical 
know-how were a problem. First we rule 


d out sound film not only 
as being prohibitively expensive but as less practical for our pur- 
poses. Then we were fortunate in having as one of our teachers, 
Mr. Blumenthal, who not only took upon himself the job of film- 
i he other technical work, but who was able 
most of the equipment we needed. 

The shooting of the film was done with a minimum of school 
disorganization, Many scenes were taken, with little or no rehearsal, 
chool hours. By this method whatever n 
l effect was gained in a feeling of natu t 
One technical problem immediately ae 
of gettig sufficient light in the indoor sẹ po 
ty of floods and the current sufficient il 
employ, it was not possible to ae to 
classroom or the auditorium ; so that the action had to be limi enes 
mall Sroups working close to the camera. Whenever possible S ken 
were filmed outdoors on the school grounds. The scenes were - 


, rope! 
in no special order but rather as convenience dictated, the P 
Organization being left to later editing. 


either during or after s 
lost in Slickness of fina 
hess and spontaneity, 
tered was the difficulty 
Without the huge batte 
it which film Studios 


takes 

ra Siig AND EDITING, When all the scenes had eine the 

© working committee and a group of students represen"? for 

a Student ouncil and the Leadership Class w, we 
i 

could see i eg When the “rushes” would be run OF ~ reete 


54 m looked like in the raw. Each reel wê 





—_——- 


pon s maas “ 
ee acl 
——__ a o auMMĖÁ 
n kam] 
-a l 
a a 


ooL DOCUMENTARY —— 


Au in the light of the main pur- 
th profuse ret ae decided on in ag, ele d that the 
s consi f dramatic e . ' 
r f the film as a Tenger than originally planned but felt tha 
pos mew 


i he film in its 
jd be so herent presentation. T 
flm wou for a cohe i ARS koes; 
this Wa pair thirty minutes. A script which is to 
S 
nal form run 


ions 
| fim will supply the necessary comments and explanatio 
the him 
an 


Lich need to be given when it is shown: 
W 


` OUTCOMES. Considering our final product, one may say that it 


is neither elaborate nor pretentious. It was done with a E pen 
expenditure of money and time to fulfill a specific pu $ 
to display either teacher or pupil virtuosity. Its most notable asp : 
which was a part of the original plan, is the important message 1 
brings to community and students on the subject of race relations. 


In the last decade our population at Morris has undergone a dras- 
tic change. From being all white of comparatively homogeneous 
“cio-economic background, it has become about evenly divided be- 
Ween negro and white with a considerable addition more recently of 
“tto-Rican children, This has meant a period of adjustment for 
ie and teachers. Happily the Morris tradition, which is not 3 
= uta real dedication on the part of the staff to the _— e 
te eis education, has helped us through. We have oer aa 
Ve pr «ju the three Principals we have had during this perio s s 
vided the ind of enlightened leadership which was a- Pp 
gro as had, from the very beginning, the conviction z cm 
friendsh; White boys and girls should and could live on “ee 
by organi p understanding, And this has been —, =o Cw 
Phas 0 oe y Providing Opportunities day in and ayo arhava fon 
er, cool life for the two races to work together 


kik as 
“ape a Wholesome relationship among our s 
be sh "€Vealed 3 


hat an 
Own ; D Our movie to the extent that a 
Dr n in af 


he 
g : 
ghe, lizatig 


tudents which is, we 
ything so subtle can 


d it nor 
‘ther labore 
e have nein ife in school, 
re fee ty a Pi in our om dark and 
n r a the view of jute harmoniously in 
ag? and Brows da igins, particlp? ther purposes our 
fy e eo national ae among its O 
Onal experience. 


SS 
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———_——_—_______HIGH Por, 
2 a 
little film can provide a lesson of wide j 
at large. 
HAROLD EDELL 


Clobey, 1948) 
mplication for the 


Morris High Schoo} 
12 INCHES—78 R.P.M. 


The librarian’s professional literatur tly exhorting - 
to provide, develop, encourage, cultivate and Stimulate, The alert 
lady is apprised that the New Look for libraries covers not Only books 
but other challenging materials, like audio-visual aids, hese, of 
course, the progressive librarian should take the initiative ; 
moting. Among these valued nonreading materials, phonograph re- 
cordings play an interesting part. | 

To start a record collecti 
to divide $1.25 per record, 


e is constan 


on you must have a nest egg into which 
A sizable fund from mysterious adminis- 
gift can send you off on a musical path, 
© general organization can ke 
Persuade a local music shop to grant you a di 


a strong-armed, sure-footed messenger who will 
carry the albums he will kindly give to bearer. Incidentally, it is 
better to have an 
hours in a listenįi 


on-music lover as porter, so that he will not spend 
ng booth sampling stock, “d; 

In all probability you will not be able to find in your whole ee 
an aficionado handy with hammer and nails, to make a a ce as 
able for housing the record collection. If you lack floor sr pinets 
well as money, You will forego mad dreams of store-bought hope 
and use your deepest book Shelves for filing the albums. = plind t0 
these Shelves are Not easily accessible to borrowers, who, and €X 
“Don’t touch !” Notices, loye to whisk albums off the shelves 
plore their cont 


è ‘iust as ĉ2 
, ents in a state of precarious balance, J 
with a window 


to 
. atrons 

Pole charges by. Direct these humming P poset” 
the record card Catalog, warni 
title-form 


tee com 
ng them not to shuffle bus ee 

-Performer contents. When they decide which tal tee d 
want, ask them if they have enough money for the ren T rv 

you waste time inspecting each record to be sure it om c abo 
vmestic hazards in one piece. Remind them to carry sted 08 $ 
right side up (a long, wide flap of wrapping paper nl notes! ft 
nner cover — front or back, but don’t paste over progr? s they s 

of the album and folded Over the top will stem records 4 
38. 


ep you going, lento. 


scount, and introduce _ 


ed 
LL 
ee 


‘Concerti, who deride the su 






| c0 RINGS 


| | layin 
their fingers off pl 
them to keep their 
dvise the 


iscs out o e 
t) n rom dust and grit, and to keep d t of th 
diding OM 3 os free f 


i loughing out deli- 
a er gin nel, ad ein 
i: ae adh should rest firmly manye cl 
in that fieis z= lease to restrain small — oe 
ja Talt mae in a while it is necessary to poin larf 
ea vcard we white inked with marks of — 
= return, so that no changelings play a 


ice than 

In au enting the record collection you will get as ja ils and 
ai oe course the model librarian will ee = et fancy 
teachers in the selection process. Mos i m will 
themselves authoritative critics, and any baker’s dozen of _— the 
ge as many opinions. Proponents of ballad singing = ‘ne 
opera addicts, who make biting remarks to the promoters of p 


pporters of symphonies. Admirers of 


tl Ives; worshippers of Wagner B 
s of Horowitz shudder at Hoffman; followers o 
se Koussevitsky. 


When a tyro appears at the desk, 
or guidance, the li 


brarian is so surprised she suspects 
gel is up to another merry prank. 


` are borrowed not only for home use, for a fee, but e 
Staging a Use, gratis. The Sensitive director of a small group 


~= Som ag Play in the English class, calls for background music 
š § ominous or 


weet and g) March of Time-ish, perhaps, or ea 
broken Set ow to put t € audience in a sad mood. Lend aipa bee 
Mons e S In sug instances, since a number of indigent an = saa 
Again : Tsong handle them, and further breakage is not unco aoe ee 
Msie to "Pressed Section teacher sends hurriedly for oe auii 
hear B ST exuberant charges. Or the German Clu hile the 
Stare pS and cethoven for an afternoon of es “Bike. 
Ang th “nee Club would delight its members with a sortet 
heir ; Recording Squad wants to borrow “any old rec a 

mack to instruct novices in their recondite serv 


yet-Bennett scoff at Bu 
Verdi: devotee 
tokowskj abu 
shyly asking 
ll Eulenspie 


"ie ill be as 
u will be 
Pop have Playback equipment with eg T poms listen’ on 
fs Organ grinder w Shakespeare and other dram 
"Radin rata Charge of lea eg connection, as many students 
1 1 3 
ould he Rad r ari homework. They’ll even surrep- 
r hear than 
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$e 
xs HIGH Po 
titiously attempt to le | IN 
onics. p nd an earphone to a friend, to sha 
But newer re the hig: 
first love is aig pte nes notwithstanding = 
. : not conside » a libre 
sepa e spj ae : r Tarian! 
<a ark she will link it to books ote oa collection sc 
Music Palle r She’ll circulate Kolodin’s ine en e OPPorturi 
with the Victo sat my ae Haggin’s Music wae ip Recorde 
fox ii or and Columbia catalogs. She'll Ina. Records, a] 
iographies of Schubert, Gershwin e'll look for » alon 


off 
er something entertaining and educati Andersen, Ha 


GRAMS 





ssa PRO 


TS LOctobey. 194 


d 


with live actors. 


their 


sion 
33 y 
the 


Mahomet 
ram 
how- 
he stu- 


ised. The speaker, 


dents, 
failed to reach t 


(Danny Kaye 
first time they ha 
they were moved 


Remarks 


came to 
showed how a prog 
con is an excellent rac- 


film was most effective 







Kid from Brooklyn 


an audience 
ndy - She'll 





of the leaders of the Experi- 


mental Theatre. 
appeared in the movie versi 


This group was directed by 
David Heilweil, who is now one 








to go to the theater on 


own. 


For many of our stu 
The 


“The 
mountain 
This was the 
seen a play 
Through this, 
since it 

is telev 

ever, 

dents. 

Mr. Ba 


g 78 revoluti ; 
IRMA SCHWEIKART lutions per minute! 


Bronx High School of Science 


Audience Reaction 


AY | 
pall ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS AT THE 
The problem of ee Minn "SHOQI; 
boys in vocational pe. assembly programs for a f 
ficulties, One of a school is fraught with man eitem 
that is worthwhile ‘oiler Pie difficulties is setting d pea 
very program should ieee and at the same time entertaining. 
or enlarge the scope of er implement knowledge already acquired 
Anoth PE ot the student’s activit; i = 
er problem th ivities. | 


. at . 

only six departments nf Presented itself was that actually there are 
=, arranging assemb| our school that can assume responsibility 
esponsibility of prep Y Programs. This meant, therefore, that the 


th ari 
Still anne coordinator the other nine each term devolved upon 
another . 
film ias Problem W l 
S and the Student eis ta of variety. It is easy to resort to 


have man di be ; ; j 3 
another i fields and į comes easily bored. We desir” 


without i, Many š nterests represented. This posed sti 
remuneration, Peakers and entertainers will not aP 


to be e. O 
mig inated, nsequently many exciting program 
. ° a View, th 
y » Mme 
h e the followin wrote, to açhieving enrichment, interest A 
' old assemblies a. Programs were arranged. It was custo yf 
i Nednesday morning, the first at 9:00 k 35 
-M. The time for each progra™ “ft 
Cakers ent body in attendance at each ping. r 
58 and entertainers repeated their Pr° 


Excellent 


Fair 
Very good 


Viewers 
Listeners, 


viewers 


Listeners. 
Students asked 


American 


Theatre Wing 


Raconteur, 


Dumont 
Television 


Guest 


Group of 
Actors 
Milt Bacon 


Speaker 


The Milky 


Play— 
Way 


Radio speaker) 


“Television 
(film and 
speaker ) 


Cue i 
inl 
nein sani. saa eee i. a 
š T Audienc ) 
Guests Position YES OL i pation e 


boys 

his exper- 
from 

he 


who regaled the 


onteur, 
with anecdotes of 


ience in radio. 
problems and mechanics of put- 


Mr. Ward discussed radio 
a director’s point of view—t 
ting on a dramatic program. 
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questions at the 
end of the pro- 
gram. Such dis- 
cussions make 
the students 
more discrimi- 
nating listeners. 


narrator— 
C.B.S. 
Director of 
Dramatic 
Programs— 
C.B.S. 


Al Ward 


09 


Topic 
Cartooning 


Pre-Vues of 
Progress 


a a a e boys were Harold Russell, the handless 


Harold Russell 


Fear in Our 
Lives 


ER a aa a a 


aeann R ae 


Ballads 


Current 
Events 


Excellent The film was one of the World 


Wm. Haskell 


Guest 
Fred Packer 


George 
McDonald 


Douglas 
Herron 


Josh White 


Famed ballad 
singer 


Assistant to 





Guest’s Position 


Political 
Cartoonist | 
Daily Mirror 


General Motors 


Ex. G.I. actor 


Listeners 
and group 


Type of Audience 


Participation 


Viewers, 
listeners 


Listeners, 
viewers 


Listeners 


singers 


the President— 
N. Y. Herald 


Listeners 


Baseball Al Campanis Promotion Viewers, 
(Film and Department, listeners 
Speaker) Brooklyn 

Dodgers 
“United Eleanor : : 
Nations an d ar Fin First Listeners 
Human Rights Member of 
Commission in Human Rights 
= on 10 Commission, 

outi U.N, 


T9 


pum — IO naa E aa 7 = a ee eae — 


Completely at- 
tentive and ab- 
sorbed. 


Audience Reaction Remarks 


Mr. Packer’s 
cartoons were 
posted in a con- 
spicuous place 
for several days 
so all the boys 
could get a 
close-up of the 
drawings. 


This was an important program. 
Mr. Packer pointed out how 
the cartoon influences public 
opinion since the political car- 
toon is really an editorial. 


Excellent This was a magnificent pro- 


gram. Mr. McDonald and Mr. 
Herron, in addition to being 
good scientists, are good actors 
and even better teachers. This 
program illustrates the magic 


of modern science. Every scien- Ẹ 
tific statement was dramatized 2 
and illustrated by effective dem- 
onstration. g 
beng 
The boys were Harold Russell, the handless z 
fascinated and veteran who appeared in the g 
impressed by picture The Best Years of Our oO 
the speaker’s Lives, spoke to the boys on the = 
ability to over- meaning of courage in the face = 
come his handi- of disaster. re 
cap. = 





I wanted to introduce the boys = 
to a musical program outside w 
the realm of jazz and which = 
was definitely not “long-haired. = 
Josh White is very effective s 
with youngsters. He immedi- 3 
ately made them part of the 5 
program. The assembly became 


>| 
a community sing. He sang old = 
English and modern ballads. = 







Mr. Haskell was a very effec- 
tive speaker who kept the atten- 
` tion of the audience. 


Series of 1947. Al Campanis 
talked to the boys on sports- 
manship in baseball. 


The students were very curious 
since Mrs. Roosevelt had al- 
ways been more or less of a 
legendary figure—a face in the 
newspaper. She was accorded a 
yery warm and enthusiastic re- 
ception, 
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Re 
Topic 
Guest j 
CSE S Position Participation ANC Ee TEITT ee 
Guest’s Position ab at tear nin j Audience Reaction 
Listeners. ` Extremely in- Lem Doyle of Mr. D.A. was 
chosen as a speaker because the 


= Stage aia Lem Doyle “Mr. Harring 
Radio Actor Ly of Mr. 
i A.” 


At the end of 
the program the 
students asked 
questions on 
radio and on 
Mr. D.A. 


terested. The 
boys wanted to 
know the 
sources for the 
stories on Mr. 
D.A. They also 
wanted to know 
how “Mr. D. 
A.” and “Har- 
rington” get in- 
to the mood for 
their parts . 


program he is on emphasizes 
honesty, forthrightness and de- 
cency. We wanted our boys to 
make listening to this program 


Remarks 
a habit. 


L o a I i 
Overwhelming. In this program, Mr. Lytton S 
Q 


“I Am An 
American” 


presented by 
Social Studies 


Department 


“Gathering 
News” 


Marionettes 


£9 


Louis Lytton 


Actor, 
raconteur 


Mr. Ben Efron 





Margaret Representa- 
Appleton tives of 

j New York 
Phyliss Times 
Bangser 


Marionette 
Artiste 


Mary Chase 


Head of 
Social Studies 


Department 


Listeners 


Viewers, 
listeners 


Listeners. 


At the end of 
the program 
students asked 


questions. 





Viewers 


The students 
were very en- 
thusiastic. They 
laughed in the 
right places— 
They were seri- 
ous at the right 
time. They ap- 
preciated the 
dialect. 


Students mani- 
fested great in- 


terest. 


Fair 


presented a story of one Czech 
who made his way in America. z 
He did it in such a way that it S 
became the story of all immi- > 
grants in America. Through his 
excellent dramatization, it be- — 
came a sharp plea for tolerance 9 
and understanding. : & 
M 
œ 





This film is based on the book w 
In Henrys Back-Yard Vy A 
Ruth Benedict and Gene Wat- = 
fish. The film is a graphic pre & 
sentation in color preaching tol- "< 
erance. 


The Ti 
the boys how 







a newspaper like 
the Times gathers its news. Lhe 
talk was given in a very fac- 
tual manner. With our boys it 
would have been more effective 
if it had been dramatized. 


"y 
T3 
: QO 
mes’ representatives told Q 
A 
= 
uy 












The applause 
was deafening. 
The boys were 
not content un- 
til there were 
several encores. 
Many. of the 
boys had never 
seen a marion- 
ette show. This 
was “kid-stuff.” 
But the ques- 
tions asked af- 
ter the show re- 


This was 2 most exc 


iting Pro-, 
gram. Miss Chase gave a group 
of vaudeville type performers— 
the child prodigy pianist, the 
Russian dancer, the ballerina, 
the snake charmer. She brought 
her own accompanist—a pianist. 
Since stage facilities are limited 


in our school, the audience was 


able to see Mary Chase work 
the marionettes. This enthralled 


them. 
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Type of Audience 


2 7 
Topic 
vealed that a 


I 
Good Mr. Dupraz presented the rais- 






















Audience Reaction Remarks 


whole new in- 
terest had been 
born in the 
boys. 





G.O. Assembly Mr. Anthony In charge of Listeners. 

Dupraz G.O. Students asked on d’etre of the G.O. and the 
questions at end candidates for office. This is 
of program. always an important assembly |' 

because it is carried on almost 
| completely by the students. 
They are given a chance to ex- 
press themselves and answer 
questions from the student 
body. Our students find it diff- 
cult to get up in front of an T 
audience and express ‘ them- 2 
selves. So this assembly serves hy 
a dual purpose. O 
ka > . . > 
prem 2 Mr. Ephraim Principal Listeners The boys This assembly is equivalent to = 
ssembly Weston Is fe seemed very im- an Arista assembly. It was a á 
anhattan ed dignified and i j © 
—_ pressed. gni and impressive pro- © 
Mr. Al Brisotti Dean of boys— \ gram. Pins with the school col- g 
Chelsea ors were awarded to those stu- = 
Vocational dents who had achieved a cer- ` 
High School tain scholastic record. The par- = 
aai a h tte, aean a E ETT a me 
ents of some students inducted EA 
into the Honors Society were m 
present. = 
: > 
- : i This was a practical and in- ë 
Electricity— Marjorie v nirre = s a asked Fair formative discussion on the uses P 
; nsoli ici 
Its Use in Scotland hae questions at end and abuses of electricity. Q 
the Home Company of program. N 
Excellent Bud Collyer was asked to speak X 
finitely a glam- ™ 





“Superman” Listeners. 
a — aaa pro- Students asked 

gram—actor, questions at end 

lecturer of program. 


Listeners. Overwhelming- Here again was a glamour per- 
y—a man the students 


“Around the Ben Grauer Radio and 
Studio” television Students asked 
commentator questions at end 


of the program. 
The type of 
questions asked 
of Mr. Grauer 
revealed that 
the boys had 
been active lis- 
teners. 


and announcer 






because he is de 
orous personality with whose 
program the students are famil- 
iar. He talked on the brother- 
hood of man. It was an excel- 
lent, witty, down-to-earth plea 


for decency. . 


sonalit 
had seen and heard on media 


that heretofore seemed remote. 
Mr. Grauer gave a stimulating, 
exciting talk on radio and 
pointed out the necessity of be- 
ing well-informed and learning 
to express oneself in clear and 
concise English. 


ly Good 
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£9 


Topic 


of Audience 








Guest s T: 
“Making the = Guests Position Participation Audience Reaction Remarks 
arold Hendee R.K.O : A 
Movies the ae -O.— Listeners. Fair Even though the topic was a 
Real McCoy” eben of Students asked stimulating one, the presenta- 
(Behind the esearch questions at end tion was not as effective as it 
nan r emni of program. might have been. 
making) 
SS 
Health Educa- Group of M i : 
embers of Viewers E i 
= Assembly. Actors American A ro a A ili aa irr 
, e and su- 
ig rding Theatre Wing perstition about cancer can be 
routed through an intelligent 
approach to the problem. 
English ie i PUNS i i 
=e M soni N Viewers Good This film is based on Pearl 
r Buck’s novel of the same name. z 
ree It was introduced and motiv- 2 
ated by a student who gave my 
some background of China. © 
= 
‘You Can't Arthur Dooley Agent— Viewers. Excellent The film is the story of how a 
Take Tt With Federal Bureau Students asked the F.B.I. operates. Mr. Dooley 5 
You of Investigation questions at end motivated the film and later = 
of program. supplemented it by an excellent = 


“Dive Together Dr. Kenneth 
or Live Not” Walker 


Old Time films. We motivated 
Revenge on the these films by 
Range— comparing pres- 
Cast Adrift ent day movies 
ond How with the movies 


of long ago and 
indicated what 
the students 
were to look 
for in viewing 
old time films, 


ee er a ee eae are 


World traveler, 


writer, 
physician, 
prisoner of war 


Sports Award Mr. Milton Head of 
Assembly Brown Health 
(Put on by Education 
Health Department 
Education 

Department) 


eoneveee 


elt LR TC a 


Listeners 


Viewers 


Listeners, 
viewers 


a cna eae: tie ncaa ai — —— 


Overwhelming- 
ly Good 








Excellent 


Dr. 


‘talk on the F.B.I. 


Walker is an excellent 
speaker who used to advantage 
the fact that he had been a 


= 
uw, 
wy 
Mm 
hex] 
prisoner of war. The students- ™ 


were thrilled by his dramatiza- 
tion of his experiences. 


"3 
Ti 
’ O 
Lep) 
a amet mt oy 
Good This was an assembly program = 
tanding athletes uy 


in which outs 
in handball and softball were 


awarded medals for 
in Sports. 


excellence 


This was an unusually effective 
program. This program was 
used primarily to give the boys 
the idea that the movies were 
an historical development and 
continual process. 


pm 
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a 
y 
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© 
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Pa 


Remarks 
of performers led by Roy Test- 


“The Three Flames” is a group 
amark, an alumnus of Chelsea. 
These boys in reaching the suc- 
cessful positions they now have, 
had to fight prejudice and pov- 
erty. They are a living example 
to our assembly of boys that 
there is plenty of opportunity 


in America. 


the 


names of the 


even 
performers are 


series 
was to my mind 
the most worth- 


Audience Reaction 
while 


Excellent 

This program 
that closed the 
not as well 


known as that 
of Harold Rus- 


year’s 
though 
sell. 


Type of Audience 
Participation 


Listeners 


Guest’s Position 
Entertainers, 
musicians on 


the Peter 
Donald Show 


Guest 


“Three Flames” 


Topic 
“Swing Music” 


S i : 
i in the Voca- 
4, the supervisor of Speech in the 
; Maikon ther with the Standing Committee in 





mt ls, toge : 
jona High pa a bulletin on assembly programs. Part of this 
is pr 


gedh > ailable sources. : 
: available Chelsea Vocational High School 


RED CROSS—“WITHOUT REGARD TO 
= RACE, COLOR, or RELIGION” 


Friction, conflict, tension in a family can wreck it. The same thing 
s true of a community or a nation. Important as f ood and shelter 
are, this third problem of human relationships is even more crucial. 
Junior Red Cross, to which children belong without regard to race, 
> cor, or religion and which serves all alike, here and abroad, assists 
te schools in a program of understanding and friendship. Schools 
, responsible for making good Americans of all. The Junior Red 
oss places itself on the side of the schools and against all forms 
= prejudice, and hatred. 
east rae helps the schools teach that the entire 
Peas to another ‘ripest les in imaginative sympathy. “What hap- 
koverned less by kat o oneself.” We want human relations to be 
Tore by mutual ie and selfishness or by force and fraud, and 
Oday the eatin bo help and common well-being. l 
000,000, is the pi Junior Red Cross, with a membership of 
Med fop ot largest youth organization. There is a real 
Ss job ahea ee today; its strength must be kept up 
Croee vt among ot helping the cause of world-peace by building 
Oss is n e children of all lands. Working for Junior Red 


Wells ot chari á . : 
being. ty. It is an investment in national and international 


em 


Att aste 
th ` a milli É e 
“I sense ae -2 Members in New York City schools are expressing 


responsibility toward others by contributing e j 
the J unior Red Cross and National Children S ie 
0, °S for i medical chests, school supplies, text-DOOKs 
ur q. “Mildren in " d nations. 
u war-devastated natı 
kea ny Red Cross International School Corresponcenc® pran 
ble o UP to Promote international friendship by helping young 


all nas: Our schools make 
Te Nati er better. è 


Mta. vence ith stud . 
ie in ne to erlangt t customs, schooling and the 
Dy in of our ways 0 ‘ted to Great Britain and Latin 
& the war this was limi 69 
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HIGH POINTS 
0 na ; 
America, but is now resumed with ne 

Our gift-box program has even 


evidence of American good will to the children abroad, T - tangible 
itself is a simple thing, a small cardboard carton filled wi itt box 
of presents that delight a child’s heart — crayons, toothpaste € king 
ored hair ribbon — but the spirit behin 


d its wide- i 
among the destitute of many war-disrupted coun 
import. 


“tober, 19 
arly all other areas į s 
greater significance as € World, 


CHARLES S. JoOHNson Director, Junior Red Cross 
for Greater New York 


_ STUDY HALL 


Of all the rooms a school contains, 
From basement floor to attic, 
The study hall, with all its brains, 
S one that’s never static; 
For here the youth of our great nation 
Put theories to application. 


The pupil with the spitball throw 
© sends the pellet soaring, 
S measuring degrees of flow, 
n manner far from boring. 
- He has a mind that does not dull 
n matters mathematical. 


And likewise he who makes a plane 
f any scrap of paper, 
And with a gesture free from strain 
Propels it in a caper ; 
He is absorbed in stress and swerve 


And sweep of Parabolic curve. 
70 





id. meee 


el 
See 


Nts f 


ee ee 
youisH REVIEW 


- think you ill of him who pores - 
tao the daily comics ; | 
The rocket regions he explores 

Are subjects in atomics. 
He passionately wants to right 
Humanity’s despairing plight. 


And if, perhaps, from some far seat 
An emanation sounds, 

Like decibels in wild retreat, 
Or seven yelping hounds, — 

In every school, you always find 

An eager, supersonic mind. 


Scorn not the one who likes to sleep, 
In posture unappealing. 
He’s buried quietly and deep 
In thoughts beyond revealing. 
The normal mind must not protest 
At genius Strangely manifest. 


Nor show a fraction of surprise 

At study hallish knowledge, 

Or almost everyone is wise, . 

And bent for Harvard College ; we l 
only those with books nearby 
Te suspect in a teacher’s eye. 


O architects of noble mind, 


© plan the schools we work in, 
“member, you will always find 
© classroom’s where they shirk in. 
Sprinkle study halls around, 
Nd grace and wisdom will abound. l 
ACOB C. SoLovAaY Fort Hami 


ust 


Iton High School 


LISH 
VITALIZING REVIEW IN — It was a eae 
; fast. ums at han 
was to meet for + ka end of wa hes E ikp 
erm group and —_ assignment. 
Sit there-should be n 71 
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—_—_— HIGH POINTS 
aware of a special challenge because he 
termers did not consider English a ‘hard subject’ since SW. Second 
of the doctrine or method which they found in math “a had None 

Why not show these callow upper freshmen that heri Science, . 
something definite during the term? The instructor l ip learneg 
himself for a final effort to achieve pupi ` 


| l interest and 
immediate problem was to stimulate the students’ 
selection of a subject. 


An Ideal Vacation, radio interviews, word 
. cs 3 me i r 
ideas had been considered during the term or ‘disearden ilar 
Then the teacher’s pedagogical conditioning warned him dei ad 
was the logical and psychological Place for a review, - j 

“A good review will provide a ‘new view’ the 

ew of the subject. tie. 

together subject matter, help to clear subject, tie 


. up misunderstanding. and 3; 
students in remembering worthwhile information,” 8, and aid 


knew that a 


Progress, Hi 
Interest in the 


FUNCTIONAL ASSIGNMENT. The assignment in the form 
of optional topics was to provide the frame of the lesson. Since 
=r ae dent could select his own topic, individual capacities, needs, 
Usine th, — Provided for in five choices: Summer reading; 
tion “Plea il Building a Vocabulary ; Good Usage; Informa- 
lesn, >e. Now the teacher had to arouse interest in this last 
am next-to-the-last day the guide in the front of the room 
or the cha ie eat look. While the class waited for the drama 
sions festa ¢ 4 said, “Men are now writing the histories of — 
who ae ace other military Organizations of the recent wat. 3 
has m survived English 2k21, should at least consider what 
eant to be together asa group during the term.” 


Volunteers s ; EA 
poke of our experi : o Ancient Ma 
ner, of class club d periences in reading Th 


ay, and of other cl ‘vities. After this 

t 2 Class activities. 

onal ai p- Y on the board and asked the students to i 
m tor the next d e n h or in 

of questions, ay either in a short paragrap 


P 

= oe On the next day, the last day of the term, ue yo 
groups wer into groups Or committees, one for each apa ther 
their mate ial ven five minutes to select a chairman and t° 6 
Our stud tial for presentation, While the groups were 
72 ents at the blackboard respectively wrote On 


ass 


worki o’ 
people " 








rr I A 
eee EN, 

ea ea 

——— na 


the Building a Voc 


sH evIEW English, and My Opinion 


4 tdi ors in ‘he a 
pnou iso ork, Avoiding ° eigid to be critics of the ven 
ras ils wer ; o 

fa r D , Piae helped to widen the scope . 
These blackboar i ects. 

pi wr obiectify 1ts a been made and the committees 
esson ihe board assignmen ‘ttee chairmen began to lead the 
rad had time to ial val assigned the day before. The Summer 
json of 1 a recommendations in that field and its chair- 
s Ta Past ners that they should not read fiction or non- 
7 mi ree iy, The group organization helped to make for per- 
a em o responsibility since members wanted the group 
to make a good showing. Then the chairman of the semg the 
Library group asked the class questions about the card cata ogue 
and the Dewey decimal system of classification. These questions 
helped to strengthen the memory of the members of the class con- 
“ming this necessary information. Among the questions asked by 
th abulary group was one about words formed from 
Nabi graph’ and ‘voc? A girl from that committee read a list 
ie borrowed recently from foreign languages. The ones 
0 tudi n Good Usage precipitated a short discussion on the value 
been tee ammar, Five students felt that grammar exercises had 
‘stump’ sac and helpful. A boy acted as class “expert” to try 
TOttine pr ti : es device varied what otherwise might have been 

i r review 

ifferent f . : 
an et an the rest was the presentation of our last commit- 
literat re E Please, There were questions based upon term 
A What poet mig literary information. One student wanted ta 
Sin T e 4 "y d this led to some unexpected observations : 
a Poe ry riner; the Ancient Mariner was crazy any- 
"Pats like mands good when you read it out loud. You remem- 


Was an 
NCient Ma 


h As idle as a painted ship 

uri Upon a painted ocean.” ; 

bag m g committee work the teacher had tried a et enn 
p Peak og 2S Much as possible, His principal A umeta Helly 
Ih this ee long discussions tactfully and to ag a- possible. 

After hea class could cover as much gro 


; on board critics to read 
Ommittee reports he sade m ere 


ed all term. People in plays 
73 


. IS¢ 
Mey o “ss the paragraphs on the bla 


à Procedure which had been "S 
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Hc Powys LOctober, 19 
treated as a blackboard topic developed a cl ion 
acters in plays are different from ordinary People because pit ar. 
to have action. The teacher stayed out of this xchange of; 
because he was glad to see that the board critic had demo 
and reinforced the learning of term techniques by Evaluating the 
content fairly and by pointing out one misspelling. Moreover ite 
class had shown that it was on its way to an understanding of the 
problems of characterization in the drama. . 

In similar fashion discussion of Words at Work reminded mem- 
bers of English 2k21 that they should always have a dictiona 
handy when they were trying to use words in a formal fashion 
Social and vocational values of good English were advanced as rea- 
sons for Avoiding Errors. The last board topic, My Opinion of 
Poetry, educed mention of the titles of poems studied during the 
term and led to a defense of poetry by the critic. He said that popu- 
lar songs were poetry too, and that almost everybody liked popular 
songs. 


ass conclus 


nstrated 


OUTCOMES. These board 

and procedures emphasized d 
about the library, word-buildi 
sion. In like manner the stu 
Procedures could be applied i 
bers of the class exchange 
recitation marks or the tho 


The history of this ‘last 
a term’s work successful] 
English class 


topics served to summarize learnings 
uring the term such as SS 
ng, student criticism, and free = 
dents realized how these learnings a š 
n a real-life situation because ae 
d views freely without the sanctio 
ught of tomorrow’s assignment. n review 
lesson’ demonstrates that you iso J term 
y in a normal or average mi free t0 
by using roup procedures with the pan up for 
Select their own assignments, They then can try to sson itself 
themselves one phase of the term’s learnings. In the cialized re 
there is a general class review with individualized, spec of choice 
sponsibility for one Phase of the work. This freedom needs 3 
helps to provide for individual differences in abilities, 
interests, 


a 


skill in 

Such a variation of the term review helps to dijar n 

selecting a point of view, in defending it, in using the ni 

book to get information, in formulating questions, an 5 
'N groups, Desirable attitudes are also encouraged. th 


i activity? 
m open-minded ; they desire to contribute to group 

San respect for English as a school subject. 

74 





a = 
AE 


ly r ot 
. in the mere 
atonal il can 1n th 


of 
r content ' 
ct shape OT tter. 
type of FV" n not for e recall o 
pis YP’. He ca 


š ion un- 
- f informatio 
repetition O . lenged 
a not bored with pey apurcéfuiness 7 pair Pi 
is t. ; wi 
“a lemen ctiona 
cons important and the = aaay unsuspected 
ip keeping m i p the lesson. He will ya term’s work which 
. 0 e 
ing himself 1m s and evaluations O xperience should 
t interpretation ther way. The exp 
a secured in perhaps no O 
an 


š the next term. 
kip him in the effective planning © John Adams High School 
Henry AHEARN 


7 HISTORY 
A DRAMATIZATION LESSON IN AMERICAN 


Ithough 
Never did I suspect that my American History 2 class, a 


es. They 
an honor group, had so many budding actors and mT ame 
managed to keep these particular talents hidden unti 


`- lace of 
This is the day in our school when the seniors take the p 
the teachers, 


A week before the lesson, the class was given an opportunity be 
os the Student teacher. That afternoon the student peers be j 
a of the teacher, selected a topic and oy sire sug- 
Rested ie a Procedure. The next day, the pain roval. It was 
Rating, opic to the class and asked for their app aani. Tiit 
RS Som $ € interest of everyone in the class was = fe ani ala 
Procedu ng worthy of their ability. The — ba sage for hë 
mitteeg were outlined, and students be ar zin dent com- 
tees, m te Work was Organized entirely by ee ned We 
The ys acher gaye assistance only if a commi of a “Mock 
‘tblican ia, n of their activity was the ee cite was chosen 
Nationa e Onal Convention.” The student aks to repre- 
Nt the ya mittee Chairman. Delegates hiipi waii and Puerto 
Rin, T Sous States and District of Columbia, ee ened the “key- 
vie Deep WPorary Chairman was selected en ola. 
12, i . OUr committees namely : — i and 4. are 
Nong, ules and Order of Business; 3. eo? on E an ld tü 
hizati, “Ssigned Special apaia AT T ará the proper 
are hi n Suggested the aT Committee ae students volun- 
“itis thar ce The Credentials Comte icity Committee pre- 
fr als at were given to each he Publi 75 
êd to . 8 . eches. T 
ake nominating spe 


me ~ = 
at 
a a i 
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pared colorful and original posters and banners that We a 
around the room. Pictures of the candidates Were Ung all 
Many of the banners had an elephant (the G.O “Played, 
to them. a | attached 

A song committee composed original convention songs 

Each committee did whatever research was necessary, All 5 
were read by the teacher before delivery so that historical es 2 
could be corrected. “acies 

Our convention consisted of the follow 
in actual convention procedure was made) 

l. The Temporary Chairman called the convention to order. 

2. Singing of the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

3. Singing of original convention songs. 

4. Keynote speech delivered by the Temporary Chairman (In- 
cluded the Republican Platform, and ended with the following: 
“Now that you know our party’s platform, broadcast it to the world. 
It is for all to read, to hear and see. Then, when the intelligent 
American people read it, they will know for whom to vote — the 
Party of good government, the party that stands for Freedom of 
Enterprise and Laissez-faire; the Republican Party. My friends, 
never let it be stated that a Republican has said the G.O.P. may be 
or can win in 1948, It’s not may or can — we shall win in 1948. 
(Great deal of applause and cheering.) m 

5. Short Speech given by the Permanent Chairman (ending ri 
cig Poss Prayer that the man we choose to lead us in sie to 
elections will be a good man, a righteous man, a man ee chi 

— uy man follow in the illustrious footsteps A ‘Theodor 
=e a Pee him — the footsteps of men like ee ail faith- 
i aie and McKinley, May this man uphold the long 

ions of the Republican Party. Amen.’’) 

(Great deal of applause, cheering and singing 0 

songs, ) 


6. Roll of states 


also qi 
= + Mascot) 


ing: (Some Modification 


f convention 


-y t0 
tunity 
la was called and each state had the oppor 
a ane before the convention if it wished. eid 
A nominating Speech was made for Bricker. This W 


by a delegate who made a short speech. This was race 
Original song for Bricker, 


room 
1S was followed by cheering and parading aroun ee P 

: Nominating speeches were also made for Taft, follow?’ 
m, Dewey, MacArthur and Vandenberg and were 
76 


seconded 
by 





pip CONSIDERATI sae ) 
Au 


arading. | ee 
singing ae tas and ended with the nomination of a candi- 
0 | 
g, The ba 


date. 


MENTS. Just what was accomplished by this lesson? 

ACHIEVE ‘ded a serious outlet for school activities. (Senior Day) 

ba m students an opportunity to speak before an audience 
-e _ forcefully their particular point of view. 
e i provided opportunity for closer relationship between the 
wail who worked in the committees. | 

4, It correlated history, music and art. | 

$. Students learned to appreciate the accomplishments of other 
students. 

6. Students learned tolerance for the ideas and opinions of others. 

1. The lesson helped students to understand the history that is 
being made, 


8. History was made real by taking the Social Studies out of the 
Classroom and into the world. 
ANNA PAIGE | New Utrecht High School 


A LITTLE CONSIDERATION, 


A LITTLE CONSIDERATION. 


ith the state 
ran, aeut of all tanousen 
Wee orthography 
Te , > 
temo ~Snize it and 


To hegi . 
a that the English language is the 
anguages to learn from the standpoint of un- 
is trite. All of us are well aware of this fact. 


. Orizatio suffer it. We condone it until by interminable 
mt T bY endless quizzes, by diurnal searches in the dic- 
he Stat -Y nocturnal 


e . A ch 
rehashing in our subconscious, we rea 


Mati W °* Intellectual, Then, as a hierarchy, we begin to believe 
as Ordaine d. ’ | 


LT 
Never be TOOLS. How much harm we do to education gal 
“abet alculated Millions of hours of time are spent on elusive 
istent g acters that 


ost in- 

Po ould do not function properly —— equal 
us 

bag ity för not the least gifted amongst age? The 


Pinte. Shar a clear conception of our common D the car- 

at Pens his knives; the barber hones his eh to teach 

Madequars Wil saw, but the pedagogue continues ro iee 
j ate, inefficient, and ambiguous tools in nis ap 


77 
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HIGH POINTS {0, 
SPEECH FIRST. Is the language of a nation the wri 
guage or the spoken language? You have Only to ask which 
first. If there were no spoken language, then there woy 
written language. Written language is merely a method of pr 

ing spoken language. What good, then, is a written language re 
arbitrary and repudiates its progenitor? at iş 


This 1s a plea for phonetic representation. 


tober, 1949) 


OUR UNPHONETIC SPELLING. Read the ti 
again. Read it quickly. Listen to the sounds. 
longer an a. It has become an u as in but, T 
are 2 t's in little. Do you actually say lit- 
dropped the e? The c is a k though it migh 
or a tsh as in cello, or an sh as in ocean. 
minimized in the articulation of the s 
short 1; likewise the e in the syllable 
duration and becomes a short short 
The a betwen der and ti 
Phoneticists tell us that it is 


tle of this article 
The very first a iS no 
ry to prove that there 
tle? And look out! you've 
t have been an s as in cent, 
The o following c is greatly 
yllable con to a very short 
der decreases its articulatory 
u. How “ubout” it? 
on is still another problem. The 
a rising diphthong composed of the 
letter a and the letter i (at). How are we supposed to distinguish 
this a from the a which begins the title which is u? It could also be 
the a of apple, or the a of call, or even the a of father, all of which 
are extremely different. Is the i the 7 of miss, or the i of kite, or st 
of field? Which of these combinations of a and i make the com 


a . . S F t to 
bination a in question? But this poser is not really as difficul 
answer as : 


. i n 
you might suppose; for the correct answer is —— 
the English spelling of the word they. Let’s bisect the 6 T 
Drop the second half of the diphthong and what remains 5 a 
sound of e as in get. Swallow the first half of the dipha p 
S the sound of y as in yet. Put the ¢ pu 
gether again a 


nd the a is actually ey. ction! 
The tio of tion bears no actual, literal, functional or ever reality 
relationship to the sound articulated, since the sound !$ bination 
sh and the syllable tion is pronounced shn or a vocal com 

of sh and n. 


what remains į 


e 

sons together © 

If we recapitulate and put all of these observations 18 f u matt 

ave u litl kinsi chi ish klas Me™ Git 
insidureyshn — hwich in eny Inglish klas 


uri”, 
of wun hundrid pur sent. Try it on wun of your slow burn y eat 
tt to u pyupl of u h 


a e 
$s than avrij I. Q. My ges 1s that 
78 








errs sekrit and thu furst prinsipl 
500 


r 
d sukses in evry endev 
- 4 
| Mahi rng! - 


if 


| og ysADE N i 
oa Thousands ily chores. There will be no more spelling 
| from yo 


Teach, and preach, and screech for phonetic 
ow. te — of unnecessary application will be 


ition will be decapitated since the malady of — 
i0 — 7 
wor the arch criminal — the patron and the precursor 
spe 


nispronunciation. 


| iat speech is written as it is spoken. Even the problem of 
lessons WAEN 


literacy, too, can be eradicated as surely as immunization abol- 
l ’ 


tes disease. Too many millions of little minds rebel at the vagaries 
i an unphonetic alphabet and lose forever the opportunity for dis- 


wvering their rightful heritage of worldly wisdom and literary 
edification. 


Get going — but fast —do you know what great strides we can 
make with “u litl kinsidureyshun ?” 


Books 
Me Isle island, by Irwin Stark. Viking Press, 1948. 377 pp., $3. 
Teia Stark, a substitute teacher of English in our city high schools, has 
me shani Stories and poems to various publications during the last 
& That his abilities have 


ad i inclusi ome 
OE his short do been recognized is attested by inclusion of s 


+. 


ee j i icati is first novel 
iking Pia and poems in anthologies, and publication of his 


y ste Invisi 
thirties 4 i island is a largely autobiographical story of the epiese 
Stof his ee atomic ‘forties. The central character, Matthew Stratton, ai, 
fe Wor bag years in the Bronx, was graduated from Metron ee e 
Dally sear a WEA, research project, put in a stint in the ee d 

Tin m me a Substitute t h f ear aS a teacher-In- i 
ta pauch of thie «: facher, alter a y st-Civil War 
i imp] ~ “me, Stratton worked on a novel of the ae re to help 
neat Hot come off. Lack of material success, a p- youthtu 
Contrib > um in times of crisis, and disappointment 17 
The times gs o his insecurity, 

Tr . 

ts nist © Which Stratton moved are deftly ma anish Civil War, 
er Pato activity, Christian Front meetings, the nioi he never 
tiop p ith th e Part of the air which he breathed. iet In one atypi 
mes, but remained an observer and — wa beaten cruel 

One . 88 Who © Protect a Christian Front heckler ae loss of hearing 
“si = fur ete New York's storm troopers. Resu 

ed up Utther 


ras later 
{ Š e ce he was 
4» contributed to Stratton’s frustration, S 
Smal] b 


ee 
eel 
E 
As 
ER 
pI 
_ 
-t 
re 


four months 


79 


i ton’s 
vital part of the story is an account of Strat 
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in a Harlem high school. Re voluntarily left a desirable school to 1943) | q 
assignment as his contribution to the war effort and to the general beta the 
of a minority group. The rebellious attitude of his Negro students wh tment 
at a democracy shot through with contradictions, the administration 
that force alone (including frequent visits by a bullying Negro detective) et 
keep students within the dismal walls of “Emerson High School,” all but thes ; 
Stratton. At the close of the June 1943 semester, he leaves for Detroit to ts : 
on behalf of better race relations in that city. But he is coming ba k ork 

It is unfortunate that Stark chose to subordinate the story of the sch E 
to Stratton’s basically commonplace though intimately detailed life story, This É 
criticism is not motivated by the special interests of the reviewer, but neal 
recognition of the more worthwhile novel which could have emerged from a 
fuller development of the school and its environment. 

The squeamish who have not been nourish 
by details of Stratton’s amours and the invective which hits too hard in print, 
although it is a part of the language carefully exorcised from dictionaries, 
Stark is following the firm lines drawn by Hemingway, Faulkner, Farrell, Dos. q 
Passos, and Wolfe. 


Howard L. Hurwitz 


attitud 


ed on naturalism will be offended | 


The Study and Teaching 
National Council Fo 
Ph.D. Washingto 


of American History: Seventeenth Yearbook of the i 
r The Social Studies: Edited by Richard E. Thursfield, F 
n, D. C., 1947, 442 pages. l + amnediale | 

Answering the demands of teachers for consideration of the imme 
needs of youth, the National Council for the Social Studies has sein « 
functional Yearbook which states specifically what the study of American 
tory can contribute t 


: sirable 
o “One World.” It is a practical volume offering de 
procedures and activities for classroom use. 


. ° . ‘ out losing 
While maintaining that American history can be functional with 


its identi ; : three-cycle 
its identity as a school subject, the Yearbook takes issue with the 
tradition of present 


m 

ation. The use of two treatments is el ae than ap 

of finding time for a wider study of the development of civilizati 

now be accomplished in a one-year world history course. ful teaching of 

phasis in every section of the volume is upon meaning retations 2 

American history. In addition to a discussion of newer ee American "4 

emphases, the book Provides some guidance to the literature 3 the nature i 
tory, describes other materials of instruction and considers 

function of tests and measurements, derst 

erican history is peculiarly adapted to further an un rized 

One World concept because, as the Yearbook says, tion charac unit 

“it tells the story of the birth and development of a na" iti 


to a politi as d November 9 4 8 
l ; 
by the merging of many loyalties into a common loyalty ssess 


. erseas es has 
currently composed of forty-eight states and varied OV Stat 


ane Unite jive 
Out of the Successful struggle for national unity in the ds 
emerged the proof 

together and work 


; nd cree 
that peoples of many nations, races 4 
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Home Rule in Education: Min 


The Program of Instruction* 
ANDREW G. CLAUSON, JR} 


No issue touching the instructora program of public education 
more important than the question of control, Stated briefly, the 
question might be put = this way: Which is more desirable—to 
center control of the instructional program in the state, or to center 
+ in the local community? Perhaps, there is a preferable meeting 
round between these two extreme positions. 

No question involving the instructional program is so rich in im- 


| plications. The material our children study, the aims and methods 


) 


| 


ie a 


ee A 
~ 


governing the presentation of this material will assuredly, for better 
or worse, determine in larger measure the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes of tomorrow’s.citizens. And just as surely, the materials, 
ams and methods will reflect the authority controlling the instruc- 
tional program. 

Before we can effectively come to grips with this question of 
control, it is important, as I see it, to get clearly in mind exactly 
what we want any instructional program to do. 


ns OF INSTRUCTION. As a layman, i md z 
irutional oy in what I consider satisfactory ee ia oo il : 
seems to aie Nevertheless, the outcomes I loo deal 
rge Sect . a ie = a of what the co 

i e public schools. l 
ki aoe » then, I first of all look for individual grr f 
educat; at no pr ogram of instruction can meet the nee ; to 3 
. Suon unless every boy and girl included in it oi T ha 
istuen and ability to the full extent of his pem happy men 
and aal Program to produce well-rounded, oe a i ae 
ered we Whose individual talents and abilities 44 
Next -4 developed as far as they will go. sist of any 
vStructig look for good citizenship as a proper 
“Om ac nal Program. By good citizenship to tu rn ou 
‘ote one t respect for our laws and a willingy sting devotion to 
Our A wa year, I mean a genuine, deep-seate ’ , 


TA can ideals and heritage. sty of the State of 
: er 

N Yon ered at the 1948 Convocation of the Un 
"Sider 3. Albany, on October 15, 1948. York. 5 


Card of Education, City of New 
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On a humbler plane, I also includ 
ship, the most effective and produc 
his community. Whether we thin 
town, county, state, or nation, one 
of the program of instruction mus 
the occupation he likes and can 


e in thi i Novemba, D | 
e n 'S Concept o good gie i 
we Service o each indiyig è | 
k of the community ; at 


of the inescapab = 


Or 


Perform best. “TY child i 


THE ONE ANSWER. When we think of the instruct} 
gram in terms of growth and communit 
there is only one answer to this question 
be centered neither in the State nor in the local community, State 
and community must, on the contrary, be willing partners Working 
with confidence in each other towards a common goal, 

This goal—the preparation of each child for a useful, happy, and 
productive life—has never been achieved by the schools when con- 
trol of the instructional program has b 


completely decentralized. 


y service, we realize tha 


THE QUESTION OF CONTROL. Maximum individual growth 
presupposes a flexible program, a program alert to take oe 
of the great variety of interests and abilities among children. k of 
adaptability is not likely to exist within the rigid ee 
complete state control. For example, at one time the French m 


; 1l exactly 
of education, consulting his watch, boasted that he could te 


hout te 
what was being taught in every grade in every school throug? iy 
country, To him, we 


can reply, “An interesting feat, b 
How can the living needs of boys and girls pasih 
fit the vast Procrustean bed of rigid state control ! ro gho! 
At the same time, opportunity for individual isl 's abit 
the state should not be at the mercy of any single - oa of th 
to Pay or willingness to pay. Nor should it be at t 
whims of any local school board. 


eq comes 
the child r pal 
EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY. Whether 


is, Írom >. agi 
from the well-to-do suburb, from the metropolis, n° 


l rogram? stal 
city or town, or from the farm, he is entitled to a P 


(s0 ge 
l : super” geas 
tion which embodies the best thinking of teachers, 


m tad 
: ly, 50 eg 
education officials, and informed lay groups. pe d such ia 


č 
of state control is necessary to guarantee to every 
of educational Opportunity. 


6 


be tailored ” 


ee 


0 
\ 

le res ie af 
t be that of fitting e, Pensiilt | 


Onal pro- | 


of control, Control mus and skills whose mastery is indispensable i 
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MON LE ARNINGS. Similarly, 
oM hip demands acceptable standards and some measure of com- 
Jararen n. While we recognize that we must Provide, in our 
mon = of instruction, for every child as a unique Personality, we 
ae also that every child is entitled to share in our prest 
ane heritage. There is a common body of knowledge and tra- 
ditions which is the birthright of every American Citizen, and it js 
he responsibility of the program of instruction to see that no child 
is kept from this wellspring of American culture. 

On the vocational level, too, there is a bod 


our broad ob jective of good 


y of essential knowledge 


n our complex, industrial 
age. Standards of mastery must, therefore, be set up and met. 


What agency better than the state can guarantee equality of oppor- 
tunity and the inclusion in every program of instruction of a basic 
core of material fundamental to good citizenship and vocational 
success? We should be foolish to look for such guarantees in the 
organizational confusion of purely local control. 


EDUCATION A STATE FUNCTION. Our stand, then, as h 
see it, must be that education is, and should be, a state function. 
's, indeed, defined as a state function in the accepted ae 
oF the Tenth Amendment to our national Constitution. Our 
Constitution is equally explicit on this point. — 
At the same time, the state has the authority to de i munities. 
"ucationa] functions, in whole or in part, to the earn whole- 
bes mast not Only recognize this authority, but mus balancing © 
oily endorse it as a necessary and — must be 
| trols, Ty determining degrees of eee jo the community. 
sible service to the individua: 4 yestion will un 
fei Admittedly , is a vague concept; ani Be $ instruction gram 
* *" Practical minds: when is a program ° 
Mum service? 


° greatest pos 


—~ AI 


yited for wide 


ruitg "*Perience indicates that the pr ut alt BE 
Ul 5 g i ich en s 0 

0 compatible wi mente" La 

‘Portun; and nglale mastery of ie in ae one 
Progra E e freedom ©") < and supe in actua 

aar ot ee ot te wachen in aS 

te Carry it uki iei : ‘ll I think, to eal is not ne 

tig . 1S W , 
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© the authorization of a cour 
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portant as its interpretation and modification b + Dip) 
teacher and the school principal, Y the classan | 

When, in any school, a given course of study Proves t 
force for continuing growth, you may be reasonably hi bea Vit) 
teachers and the principal had a hand in its making, aS that the | 
trast, a course proves in practice to be 


a 


dull goinoat | 
oing- 
ay reasonably conclude that SoIng-thro 


n COn. 
; > Tough th 


motions, you m 
above. 


If we were to survey the man 
our state, we should find that n 
from all the others in vocationa 
in local traditions, in civic aw 


y local communitie 
O two are exactly alike. Each differs 
l Opportunities, in cultural 

areness and pride. 


S which maké y 


Tesources, 


THE PROGRAM AND 
our boast of cutting our clo 
our ability, make sure that 
unique needs and characterj 
Each program must capi 
strive to make up for exist 


methods which have bee 
learning, 


THE COMMUNIT 


Y. To make good 
th to fit the child, we 


must, to the best of 
every instructional Program reflects the 


stics of its community, 
talize on existing resources; each must 
ing deficiencies; each must employ those 
n found to produce the most effective 


——— in 
A large measure of local control leads also to lay participation 
the work of the scho 


ols. Experience proves that the — 
that shares in the drawing up of a program of instruction, “hat is 
modified to meet specialized local needs, is the ee of st 
most willing to grant the necessary financial support. “oer Co 
communities in our state, as the Metropolitan School ts of | 
ference has revealed, have gone far beyond the red anti = 
authorities for increased financial support. These comm struction 
“*Pressed their approval of democratically arrived-at 19 recordin” 
enriching their Programs with the latest textbooks, films, 
and Many other attractive instructional devices. 


THE STATE EDY 3 
the place of the State in such a desirable balancing © she, he 
shall note first that the local boards of education veadersbiP g” 
nete Will look to the state for help, guidance, and 1de" gee j 
hel tonal program, Admirable examples of St i 


kS, me V 
elp in current practic syllabi, handboo e to t 
which the S p e are the many sy tim 


j 
tate Education Department issues from 
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„ot matter fields. Even this material has had the 
jous subject tions, because local staffs were called upon for 
local a= the material. Such a partnership is our best 

: ar l 
„sistance Ape instructional programs all over the state will con- 

arantee d 
rward. 
tinue to nra State Education Department will act as'a spur to 
e ities in improving their instructional program; on the 
pakonn iti ell take the lead and go 
her hand, alert local communities may w 
0 ) 

d the State program. i l 
pee Education Department, moreover, is the logical coor- 
dinating force among the various communities. By broadcasting 
new and effective practices which have proved successful in various 
communities, by issuing bulletins highlighting new a in 
philosophy, objectives, and methods, by discussing current problems 
with the local authorities, by listing the latest materials and resources, 
it can make available to every local community the best that is being 
thought and done throughout the state. l 5 

By so doing, the State Education Department can immeasurably 


“IP each locality in the continuing upgrading of its entire instruc- 
onal Program, 


S a business 
stopped 
ou 


yoM 


man, I know well that an enterprise —- 
Progressing is an enterprise which is beginning to decline. 
eli t live on old business alone. They 
Must ve that this holds true for instructional programs. pi 
Continu, © ever forward to new areas of efficiency and iel of 
strug anging conditions call for frequent reapp 

of "Uctiona] 


, iscarding 
© oben O8rams, frequent modification, frequent disc 
Th; 9 Solete and 


inclusion of the new. being 
is = : on 
tone, yè big Job; but it must be done, and it ae etic’ and 
sUeeess ~ Must elp each other by sharing our ae it alone; 
but Wi > Neit er the state nor the local community j ever-closer, 
Vermo the State and community working together i 
CNOA 
e Ei | THE TEACHER'S ART ‘oy in creative expres- 
"OQ ang 1° Supreme art of the teacher to awaken J er 
owledge stronomy Building 


A 

seai Motto for the 

arene wie ae College: 9 
of the Pasadena Jun 
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Issues Today?* 


SAMUEL STEINBERG 
Stuyvesant High School 


ach Controversia] 


The disquieting picture of witch 
Dr. Todd’s editorial in Social Edy 
this question a timely one. Pres 
militate against the balance that is 
of controversial issues. Fortunate] 
an enlightened administration that 
care and circumspection. And sj 
teachers and supervisors have rema 
ing trend and undulled by self-satis 
the question in a mood of reasona 


hunts throughout the land 
cation of October, 1948) m 
sure groups that yell for blood 
SO essential to effective teachin 
yY, we in New York Ci : 
will approach the problem With 
nce the vast Majority of our 
ined unswamped by the disturb- 


faction, we are likely to consider 
bleness. 


ty have 


A GUIDE TO FURTHER STUDY. 
scholar’s analysis: Those so interested 


of values from Beard’s Charter and fr 
ommendations. 


I shall not bore you with a 
will gain much in the matter 
om his Conclusions and Rec- 
They will profit a great deal in the matter of 
techniques by a study of Ernest Horn’s Methods of Instruction in 
the Social Studies (chapter III), Wesley’s Guide to the Study z 
World Afairs (1948-9), and the pamphlet, Teaching Controvers 
Issues, which was recently published by The Junior Town a 
League. My own text, The American - Way in Community Ki 
may throw light on a Practical teacher’s handling of domestic P 
ems of a controversial nature. 


The Teaching of Basic Truths N 
deal of content in the social studies ae 
mple, the superiority over competing 


There is a great 
troversial. For exa 


; : n 
pig form of s0vernment, as expressed in our written 4 
Constitution, is no 


e >, l A 

. al 1550% 

t for us in the schools a mecca as 
nd our basic truths is as non-controversi ®, 


logies 0 


tent revolving aroy 
truth that three tj 
teaching of such 
believing mind an 
tive methods in the teaching of the democratic creed can 
—_. 


*A talk delivere 


„iam OF 
: iia meeting of the New York Association 
Social Studies, Oct. 29, 1948, 

10 


not con 
Í 
, ‘mate aim 4 
mes three make nine. The ultima ao Of 


rturing à 
fundamental truths must be the m alone. pio 
d the method cannot be that of scienc e achte” 


Tea chet 5 of 
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lille, li ice a 
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[AL ISSUE a the Se SN 
oem cher, using scientific method, has a passionate 
only when j lay * emo cracy. Such a faith, expressing itself 
and wee p uage of the eyes, the voice, the very countenance, 
hrough E e on a direction and a strength that mere manipula- 
will give rat ues, no matter how good, cannot yield. Such a faith, 
tion A eet the teacher to a loving understanding and exposition 
Pies as the best attack on the bad. 


contr 


The Nature of Controversial Issues 


Content is controversial when the proposed solutions toa problem 
generate conflict among responsible sections of our citizenry. An il- 
lustration: That there is a pressing and urgent need for housing iS 
nota controversial issue. Our unwritten Constitution has grown in the 
twentieth century to the point where we believe that the government 
must concern itself with certain social services if the individual is to 
survive, Housing is one of these. But, that the need for housing 1S 
0 be met by private enterprise or/and government subsidy = a 
controversial issue. Another illustration: That the trade union has 
_ an integral Part of the American way of life is no pine 

: ‘Oversial issue, Our unwritten Constitution recognizes volun 
odational life as a sine qua non to the democratic process. = 
ale is a form of associational life that aims to Oe hi h 

e tra k Problems in a democratic way. But, the exten 

unio 


is a con- 
, n shal ; by government 1S 
troversial a l be regulated, if at all, by g 


à 9 
How to Teach Controversial Issues? 


The ulti . ingu 
And e "mate am must be the nurturing of the 1”4 
lone ethod p 


s fo 
ttachin h nly 
tion. Contro 


iring mind 
ienc 
s dve that of scien 
Y which we achieve this objective ak himself 1 
Passion that the teacher may aih An illustra- 
versial topic is devotion to the ht lesson On +? 
l lin erig eT day I came upon an ably american-Russian 1 
diong | SIS. The cl discussing Am ines. 
W tes ass had been n i 
Med 8 Previously read newspaper oo > ster Who 
© at al i dging from the trend of T to a ap o 
> t ° bit o e m 
The TOUght ; cacher gave quite a D the Septem? pjunders " 
Bey Uhiteg ș 3 article clipped omy titled, U. > plessings ° 
eni, od States News, The article, Te wi class 
Vig L aS Written by Thomas F. Haw ad the article. 1] 
i "ence, editor, The student Te 
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was nonplussed. Sharp discussion ensued. The trend of ... 
was beginning to swing the other way when the teach Pinion 
with a few questions: Would it be j 


er st i 
mportant to find out ee : 

of The United States News? Does the fact that it is Repub 
prove that Mr. Hawkins and Mr. Lawrence were 


Simp] i 
discredit the present Administration? What facts cited DS i 
Hawkins constitute evidence? What statements are mere opinion, 
etc., etc. 

I know you'll not be coverin 
certain you'll be cultivating it 
And you'll be eliciting many “ 
the negative hypothesis and in your search fo 
as my old boss, Mr. Moyer, used to say, “Wh 
do with a correct answer?” The net result of 


was enthusiasm, spontaneity, individuality, 
dogmatism and prejudice. 


ember, 1949) 


§ much ground th 
with the seeds of į 
wrong answers” 


is way, but I am 
ntellectual inquiry, 


in your Promotion of 


ee 


at can a good teacher 
the lesson I described 
and the weakening of 


THE POLICY OF C 


ANDOR. What happens when the teacher's 
views get in the way o 


; in min 
f an objective inquiry? (We must a 
that a controversial topic opens a Pandora’s box to rofession 
error.) If he is a professional person, the dictates of his pr 


s d they 
will transcend his pet loves or hates, no matter how re ne poten 
may be. But if the Strength of his convictions exceeds {I to 
of his profess 


; a 
ional tenets, he must hang out his E a ef- 
see. “Boys, I warn you I totally disapprove of our po a there $$ 
many.” Or, “Boys, I must warn you. I am of a mind À Russia in 
no Possibility of our working out an agreement ge 
respect to Germany,” Candor is the best policy. 


What Shall the Su 


There are a numbe 
Must take into conside 


her? 

pervisor Do About the Biased he super 
r of external conditions that the in @ ea 

ration. The teacher is living 2 ive Dios 
munity in which the average citizen, far from ny - p us OF a 
challenges the School with the question, “Are you $° evel te 
us?” In the face of such painful and ineluctable situation, ~- gp 13 
Studies teacher 


e» auil] soone 
who is not a disembodied spirit, will 
12 


am 
o am M ee 
srne 





piter AL TOSUN m 
¢ 


icion of some one pressure group in the c 
e under Susp xternal factor is another one that result 
Added to Oe lot. For example, with what enthus 
teacher’ S pa praises of free enterprise, who has 
teacher =o three o'clock? How objective will the t 
— i housing problem, who pays an exorbitan 
le in the wall? — —_ 7 : 

J am not excusing biased teaching; but I am explaining why it 
is that a lesson now and then lacks the proper balance we would 
like to see. I am not excusing bias that 1S inimical to the basic 
concepts of our democracy; but I am pointing out how it is that 


on occasions a teacher lapses into a slant which runs counter to 
some one group’s conception of democracy. 


ommunity. 
S from the 
lasm will a 
two jobs to 
eacher be in 


THE BEAM IN THE EYE. T 


he supervisor in evaluating lessons 
should also make sure that he ha 


S removed the beam from his own 
ye. In the period Which we're going through—one of strong 
nationalism and anti-liberalism—it is admittedly difficult for j 
Supervisor to keep the required judicial temper. I find, in i 
countrywide case histories, that the supervisor of conserva 
Persuasion and 


: . istinct : 
© supervisor of liberal persuasion have di 


jective type. I want to caution each of them. 
i of 
= CONSERVATIVE SUPERVISOR. The cael 
ative Persuasion must rise to the level from whi arkaa 
a as a conflict and compromise of conservative 
Itis; 


: d 
, oned. An 
5 In this Spirit that our Constitution was fash! I had 


to get 


cc, 
no lib omy way in which our democracy can oe best 
a ec, Chers in my department, I would do liberal myself. 
It] z If I couldn’t get any, I’d play the role of es s balance 
M the = Partment of liberals, I would try to paes of Hamilton 
s direc ion o conservatism. That’s what the $ 


-hole 
tell the * 
“tson means to me, The school must ‘ 

Can Story, 
|” -or of libe s 
ra BERAT SUPERVISOR. The ein subjective du 
tulti. these times should be aware aa “in his ™ o his fight 
‘berg i LY encounter, m supervisor, A image 
‘Oat 4 achers, The frightened libe everywh 13 
J€ctivity,, may take with him 


t rent for a. 


4 E 
cra 
— nit 
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ee ee 
plagues him. He may be all too Teady to reproach the i 
teacher because he fears lest he appear that way himself. d beral 
able to shake his liberalism so easily, he vacillates between vite 
owning of his liberal traits and active Participation in the 
cause. He thus promotes liberalism 


on Mondays and a 
chides the teacher who has taken him seriously, 


SUPERVISORY TECHNIQUES. However, Subjectivity in the 
supervisor does not mean objectivity in the teacher. As I said before 
teachers with strong convicti Servative, may aiid 
often do slant lessons—esp handle controversial 
issues, which, by their very emotions. What shall 
the supervisor do in face o The usual techniques 


and values when followed ffective, They. are as 
follows : 


vember, 1949) 


libera] 
n Fridays 


ecially when they 
nature, release the 
f biased teaching ? 
through, are still e 


€ major pro 
before a Visit is even 


topics that are likel 
&roup conferences 


collectively prepare 


portion of his work around the visit. Long 
planned, the supervisor should select the 
y to give trouble. He should have personal and 
with regard to them. He should issue bulletins, 

d. I call mine S$ torms, Stresses, and da i 
in Content. He should provide pamphlets, periodicals, etc., that = 
to insure balance and that correct dangerously antiquated j ` i 
should set up departmental film programs that are related to 
troversial content, 


et the superviso 

Versia] topic. If he d 
It. Let a teacher- 
a chance on 4 cu 
sand students, | cannot say it was a model lesson, but I di 
round for honest evaluation by my own staff. h above a 
Visitation, which follow. p program set forth f isor a 
really a test Of the teacher as learner and of the sup eteach 


. --1 +45 toT 
teacher, Viewed in this light, we know how essential it 1 
and retest, 


contro- 
r risk giving a model lesson on bt to do 
are not risk one, let him ask a te day I took 
clinic evaluate the lesson. The other 


u- 
of a tho 
‘rent events lesson before an assembly d provide 


a 
T he te 1€ 
a But the bias persists in certain areas of — ex Ja 
y therwise, is 4 very good one. I have in _ circum vi 
“acher who, for reasons of family history or ot i 


, ° in 
Will be inclined to view England as perfidious Albion 
14 


= . 


—— 
ee 

o ——_ nr 
aam 


n 


pNTROVERSIAL ISSUES 
c 


1, Commonwealth of Nations; the teacher wh 
he British Morgenthau to Forrestal in the treatment of Ger- 
Vanssitart a be inclined to view Uncle Sam as the Colossus of 
many, who Wi teaching our Caribbean policy. What to do? Try 
the apne method, Let the teacher teach a grade in which his 
eli will do no harm. 


5. When the bias is dangerously pervasive, it is time for the 
su anisat to take two final steps: First, the teacher s slanted lesson 
a h before the department for discussion and evaluation— 
i that the chairman is bound by the decision of th 
step, however, does have the value of catharsis for 
ltalso may give approval for th 
Second, the ‘chairman takes 
lakes the matter to the princi 
a gentle reminder, so well 


o will prefer 


e group. This 
all concerned. 
e disciplinary action that may follow. 
disciplinary, intramural action. He 
pal. Both confront the teeacher with 

expressed by Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in a ca a policeman whom he dismissed for 
political activity, “The petitioner,” said Mr. Justice Holmes, “may 
et constitutional right to talk politics, but he has no constitu- 
onal right to be q policeman. There are few employments for hire 
” which the servant does not agree to suspend his constitutional 
a oF free Speech, as well as idleness, by the implied term of his 
- Servant cannot complain, as he takes the employment 
Mbose o ch are offered him. On the same principle the ot e 

condition upon holding offices witn 


se involving 


l mi r 
a Deri ght add here that never in my experience as supervisor ove 
laSitig» di 


e 

nineteen years haye I come across a ap r 

ine  Tespond favorably to the above SE dial! 

€ bias Wi ng Program, I admit; but one that is wee the good 
“Stroying the dynamism that helps make 


So tha The Role of Administration 
to fol t the 


; ectly clear, 
ten OW th TMS Of the contractual obligation be w supers 
tg ej Udge’s reasoning, may I suggest that i instruction 
“aid of the Staff, work out a a na one used in 

bair “Mporary problems—somewhat like r semi-annual 
Schools, ay I also suggest that annual A 5l content 
, Which will outline specific bo 


` be set 
nite time 
Djectiveg? And, lastly, that a defi 15 
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aside—in every social studies grade—for the implem ember, 1949) 
program. Such a program should have two desirable ome Of thi 
should serve as a guide to teacher and supervisor (2 Sets: (1) It 
move the ground from underneath the feet of "kec ) Tt May te, 
in the community that are attacking the schools f eae 


; gToupg 
sion or commission. We shall then be able to a SINS Of omic 
whether they have the benefit of the schools at more Clearly 


2 hear 
they are seizing every opportunity to attack our ent Whether 
and progressive legislation. traditions 


Summary 
My message is intended for those of m 
1 y reasonable 
whose judgment 1S often thrown out of kilter by the bese 
social and political Issues that confound us all. I have nothing : 
say to the cynic whose drive for the calculated expedient stems 
from the fact that he has nothing in hi 


ry | S professional knapsack but 
schemes and devices for self-advancement. Nor do I know how 
to treat the mystic who would divert us from the problems of this 
world. Nor do I have a remedy for the fanatic whose oversimplifica- 
tion of causation in history 


: prompts him to confuse subjectively 
interpreted experience with scientific induction. They wish for 
self-assurance ; we wish for social insurance. They wish to drown 
consciousness in the unconscious; we wish to enrich consciousness 
They wish for evasive ideation and doubletalk ; we wish for transcen- 
dent reasonablenéss. Fortunately, their number is negligible. 

So I close with the penetrating words of scripture: “Think #0 


e 
that I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets. I am =F 
to destroy, but to fulfill.” 


iC NODC) 


AGE-OLD PREJUDICE act 
To be sure, there 


faci. T 
must share wi is an age-old prejudice against saa with Me 
also th : ns doctors the world’s most celebrated sneers: 

So the world’s unbounded hero-worship. Always and eve eee oe 
a schoolmaster” has meant “He is an ii derpai d pitiable drug Amer 


, 
e. 
; er it 
—Jacques Barzun in each 


16 
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tll 


How Shall We Teach Controversial 
Issues Today?” 


COLVIN 
ina Park High School 

In the field of the social studies, we teachers busy ourselves with 
the facts and their significance. There is greater agreement as to 
the facts. : 

Yet even in value judgments involving the significance of facts 
and differences of opinion, there is much ground for agreement. Ina 
democracy, we citizens attach great importance to certain value judg- 
ments, or basic assumptions of living; such as the unfettered pur- 
suit of science so that no government will decide for us disputed 
scientific issues; cultural autonomy, so that no public authority 


meddles in the creative arts; the protection of the minority in reli- . 


gious faith and economic opportunity through traditional judicial 
procedures under our Bill of Rights ; our basic democratic belief that 


pe power is equally divided among all citizens; the free play 
ideas 


and and collective intelligence which can moderate partisanship 
evolve an agreement by common consent. 


T 
— TRUTHS TO TEACH. Such attitudes are accepted by 
© whole commun} 


agent of the ty or by the bulk of it. Since the school is ps 
to nurture community, it is the duty of the social studies zim 
trinators rics attitudes, In respect to them we teachers are - 5 
truths mi o ionaries, and inspired leaders. We should W A 
‘cales ia iios and conviction. The teacher shoul ki ka 
Ssionate] ively so that the student will not view e a 
“Aine ¢ 4 attacks on these values. Pupils must be le 

- Convictions leading to intelligent action. 1 Supr 
intend address to teachers on the opening day of schoo!, 

“nt Jansen said: 


` is developing 

in mes T ‘S period of conflicting ideologies, our first -5 . erican Way 

of life nočnts a passionate and intelligent devotion to OU" cess we must 

intain ‘S 1$ not as simple as it sounds. For = AA One ba 

Must ¢ 4 delicate balance of important values: spiritual a 

of democrgcy (cP and genuine appreciation Of On f jessings WE cnd, We 
this po ocracy and freedom and the great materia her han 


e ol 
n social and eco- 


r great 


©, stron = try of ours. 
o &, rich and happy country sscally th 
Q cally 
`~ | Want to teach our pupils to accept uncriti 
talk del; 
; eli 


hers of 
an of Teac 
ociation 


: at a meeting of the New York Ass 
Udies, Oct. 29, 1948. 17 


aaa 
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Ng  ———  niisincieaie! 
nomic imperfections of their society. For Be a 
our freedom to think and work as free Americans, for Tie On lies in 


improvement of our common traditions and Institutions, We 
however, in our appraisal of our growth a 


[NV vember 1949) 
our Vitality as a na 


, must 
nd Progress, distort and not, 
stress the weakness of our nation—nor allow our pupils to develop de 
and defeatist attitudes.” Ynica] 


SOURCES FOR FACTS AND VALU 
studies teachers find this body of facts, convictions, and Values? We 
find them in the syllabi of the sub jects drawn up by representative 
committees of teachers and supervisors. J] have served on such 
committees. In our deliberations there was no dictation from on high 
as to the facts to be selected and as to the value judgments to be 
accepted. They are the product of the free competition and inter- 
play of ideas of the professional staff. Both state and city syllabi 
are submitted to experimentation and revised in the light of experi- 
ence and the needs of a dynamic society. In such syllabi we find 
embodied our common convictions. 


ES. Where Can we social 


WHAT IS CONTROVERSIAL? 


? They afford the climate of 
opinion in which we social studies teachers work. In contrast to 
our common convictions, an issue is controversial when its solutions 
conflict with the cherished interests, beliefs, or affiliations g pnt 
of people. From Politics and economics and society arise a aiid 
Problems which are controversial in nature. These are — M re- 
divide economic groups, for example: collective bar ames par- 
duction, and parity prices; and the issues which divide > 3 
ties, for example: excess profits tax, labor organizations, „m has 
enforcing civil rights, and the Marshall Plan. No one program © 


naan jametri 
behind it the Support of all the people. Here we mag il A duty 
cally opposite conclusions arrived at by different factions. =, ar- 
of the teach 


ar 
f ; ith 1mP 
x i ST 1S to treat such controversial problems W 
tiality, 


the 
to 
ard. 0 
TEACHING CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES. In ree the officia 
teaching of such controversial issues, may I read to yO" © icu- 
Policy of the Board of Education of Cincinnati: t of the ve 
“Without minimizing the importance of that large me 
sen made up of established truths and values, but qe e ga d 
social change is inevitable and that such change uy unpre) 
issues, it shall be our policy to foster dispassionate, upils 
Scientific study of controversial issues, in order that P 
18 


that & sjal 
g t ers j 


rejud! 3 e% 


CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


tunity to study such issues in an atmos 
sw s The teacher, as an impartial m 
and + i indirectly, to limit or control th 
a sil issues. The respect for facts 


phere devoid of 
oderator, shall 
e judgment of his p 


upils on 
) and the Impartial search for 
truth are inherent in the democratic way of life” 

r 


| 
| Controversial issues should have high priority 
| These should be forums rather than debates so 


Partisanship 


in our curriculum, 
as to give scope to 
cademic freedom to 
the issue, of private 
has its intellectual 
g is the more thorough to 


of a problem situation. Learning is 
all the more vital to the degree that the class deals with the same 


: problems as divide groups of people outside the classroom. In the 

course of differing with others, moreover, the pupil has the right 
| to differ with his conservative or liberal teacher without fear of re- 
| prisal. Above all, in the teaching of controversial issues, the teacher 


many points of view. Students have need for 4 
learn from alternatives. A class confronted by 
yersus public housing for low income groups 
| curiosity aroused. We know that learnin 
the degree that it is a product 


must be governed by the dictates of a professional discipline. He 
himself 


must set an example of fairness, scholarship, “ard 
starch, and mental tenacity which he wishes to engender in students. 
0 be Specific, he himself must embody : 


issues 
l. An open-minded, unprejudiced attitude toward all such 1 

| 

\ 


‘nions on all 
thorough knowledge of all significant facts and opin! 
“ides of the issue 


: ret facts 

3. An ability to help pupils finds, analyze, me re not con- 

4. The ability to direct tactfully an intelligent He must 
trolled y ink 


A 2 techniques. k 
emotion and exemplifying good discussion n 


th what they 
as much 


‘nke as Wi 
and concerned with how students think a 
ne engender in students important habits : ot Bal 
a. The habit of supporting with evidence 


and beliefs 
\ 
| tions an 
. * bd sser 
. The habit of questioning unsupported a dence W 


yictions 
i may change 


ements 


vidence whid 
€ habit of being receptive to new € 
Opinions previously held thorities- 
he habit of evaluating evidence and au tect the CoP” 
ye se 
te NDARDS FOR SELECTION. How shal Y ea I tax, 
| OVersia] issues we teach? They should oat ontto» — an integral 
the ‘nificance - Such issues as atom Ta rooted “ais ço 
ba Ta t-Hartley Act, Marshall Plan mvs ied in poe 
; . u 
S | ep. Syllabus of the subject aln a tissue ° 
a 


A ome 
Stu t not bec 
Vente dies teaching mus 


h 
| “ang etence: In the case of som* p 


not attempt,. 
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HIGH POINTS [N 
must be mature enough to have grappled with the 
supply, demand, and price. 

3. Experience: Students must have some cl 


ence of federation before they can handle th 
world federalism. 


vember, 1943) 


Subjects of Money 
ub or group €Xperj- 
€ complex Matter of 


4. Materials: For an issue like union sho 
texts and a wide assortment of pamphlets such as those that might 
obtained from the N.A.M., C.L.O., A. F. of L. and the Arien 
Legion. Without such materials no substance is given to controversy. 
it is merely an airing of opinion. i i 


5. Thoroughness: Unless students ar 
preparation and for full discussion, so 
issues do more harm than good. 


P there are needed. 


e given adequate time for 
me lessons on controversial 


CAUTIONS AND PROSCRIPTIONS. Some controversial is- 
sues may not properly or only tangentially be discussed in school, 
1. Climate of opinion: We must respect the desire of parents 


not to have their children turned against them and their cherished 
convictions through classroom indoctrination. 


2. Offensive: free love. 
3. Blasphemous: atheism 
4. Subversive: use of fo 
Sometimes no objection 
troversial issue; yet the 
teacher is preoccupied wi 
or only the differences se 
Union, we can object on 
ness, private concern wi 
connection the New Yo 
Profession has somethi 
“His personal and pr 
teacher to impose his 
pupils. Academic free 


THE PRINCIPAL’ 
tivity in the handling 
meetings, weekly mes 
and relations with ch 

ne principal I k 


or sectarian religious beliefs. 
rce against the draft. 
can be registered against any single he 
pattern of issues is objectionable. 1 
th issues concerning only labor a 
parating the United States and the poll 
the ground of lack of proportion, a this 
th the teacher’s own personal bias. tional 
rk City Code of Ethics for the Edut, 
ng pertinent for such a teacher: T: A the 
ofessional prestige must not be use on hi 
political, economic, and religious a ” 
dom requires this sense ofr esponsibiity 
objet” 
S ROLE. The principal can encouraé® cal 
of controversial issues in various ne ogra 
sages, committee meetings, assembly P 
airmen, 


open 
now cautioned his teachers at the p 
20 


ng 





conTROV ERS olitical partisanship and wearing of political but- 
this term against P campaign. | : 
in the comic e to his teachers another principal wrote about 
Ina one | oe how to think by selecting controversial issues and 
teaching 4 s of attack and solution. 
a incipal is, is much more important than what he says. 
een it committee meetings, he may reveal his intellectual 
a iy Hi eagerness to arrive at policy through consent, not 
imposition. 
He ont influence his assembly programs in the direction of forum 
discussions rather than debate or mere entertainment. In this way, 
students may be taught parliamentary procedure and well-organized 
discussion in a democratic climate. 
The principal can suggest group discussions between chairman 
and teachers Preparing to handle a given controversial issue. 
The principal should have confidence in the professional integrity 
F the teachers. As long as the teacher is trying hard to be impartial 
S efforts should be encouraged. 
oy NG WITH BIAS. The principal must be careful not s 
by teachers ao of view to color his evaluation of lessons — 
i Suspected, th a different political or economic taati Where 
- Assur i Principal should take corrective action : s or 
„S a complaint of biased teaching by pupils, pase The 
Problem F ould he chairmen should be asked to investigate. 
e 





tons 


IS Not Soly “PProached as a professional one. If the ee 
ton of p; cd, the Principal should undertake an impartial inve 
2 0 his own. 


Si , : d 
ident, teacher Should be condemned on the basis of aie “il 
“ONsider th Professionally competent judgment on a te 
3 T e * ‘Tend and general character of his work. incipal should 
Primari urpose of any measures taken by the P e 
4. ve “cative and corrective rather than a ec 
"oom as © teacher stil] indulges in his zealotry to 


ark 
ht to be m 
Wnsati i5 radical or reactionary forum, he oug 
Sfactory 


ra O 


RESPECT 
ven THE UTMOST den on. ‘> Hearn. 
the Shadow of a teacher must not be trod ted bY Lafcadio 


b 
_Old Chinese Saying quoted a 
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High School Preparation for 
College English* 


MARTHA F. CHRIST 
Wright Junior College, Chicago 


When your chairman wrote me about addressi 
ing, she suggested that I might like to give yo 
high school English teaching that have grown 
as a teacher in a junior college.” Now it just 
a vast number of such thoughts. But they 
and are, sometimes, so overlaid with what 
of teaching, that I think I’ll confin 
phase of the matter. I shall simpl 
-a single question: What has a t 


ng you at this Meet- 
u “some thoughts on 
from your eXperience 
happens that Tye had 
Cover so large a field, 
I may call the emotion 
e myself to a few Temarks on one 
y ask and then attempt to answer 


eacher of college English a Tight 
to expect of a freshman who has graduated from an accredited high 
school? 


Probably the first step towards an intelligent (or even an intel- 
ligible) answer is to 


try to tell you quite frankly just what sort of 
student we think we 


are now receiving—just what kind of material 
we are being asked to go to work on. : 


There was a time—not too long ago; I’m sure you can remem- 
ber it—when the Ordinary child in an American school passed 
serenely from grade to grade right on through high school. Each 
teacher at each level could be certain that the students she met a 
September had been reasonably well-trained up to a certain point 
or they would not have been turned over to her. Now, it is quite 
otherwise—so much otherwise that at times one wonders whether 
the original function of the school as a place of learning—@ place 
where a growing mind develops the power to master his racial a 
tance as it comes to him through books—is not becoming alle 
lost. Certainly at the Present time the well-meaning efforts = m 
cators” (in quotes; I don’t mean teachers) are largely ange of, 
with seeing that Johnnie does not get an “inferiority complex. is; 
worse, develop a “block.” | don’t know how valuable E p 
Personally I fear that Protecting Johnnie from a very easily has no 
able “block” by Passing him into the sixth grade when i ing hi 

mastered the work of the fifth (and, subsequently, present! 

— 

"Reprinted from the Apri nois Engli in. ting 
Tra, NOT: This paper was maena al ete me 

the Illinois Associati 


Oc 
on of Teachers of English, held in Urbana, 
ide heads ours, ) 
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pyRRICULUM hich he has not earned) is bad business. 1 feel 
vith a diploma treated runs the risk of being “blocked” in a very 
that jam he later fails to get a job because he cannot write a 
real sense W Tal the fifth grade would have hurt him very 
decent yenet r how much we ourselves are responsible for the idea 
in Te a social outcast if he has to repeat a grade) ; failing 
its position may hurt a great deal. My opinions are, of 
s . only those of a classroom teacher; still, I suppose, I may 
ili And about one thing I do not need to surmise. I know 
that students now come to college much more poorly equipped in 


the basic skills than they used to be, and I am sure that teachers of 
English—grade school, hi 


gh school and college—are not wasting 
their time when they stop 


to consider the condition. 


AIMS, May I, then, re 

lime, we can be very gl 

English at any level de 

l. To develop, in the student, facility in what we technically call the 
‘basic skills” and 


o teach the student 
expr 


colle 


mind you of our aims, about which, by this 


ib; we can simply say that the teaching of 
mands attempts 


to use these skills, directly, as a means of self- 

ession, and, indirectly, for the purpose of a nen 

n 8€ subjects and as a means of general mental expansion. 

We 4 * first, as applies to teaching English in the junior college, 
"Ply mean that 

Teater 


» in college, we expect the student to e 
than e ai of themes, longer, and more mature in i 
SY to you E in high school, And it is exactly at this point that w 
Q you, “But 9 


dent 
Omes to 7 uty we cannot get this result rep ciples.” 
We thin “S With a real mastery of some of the <9 raaye 
We ea s 
n le Wor ds Me a right to expect the student to 

n 


š repara- 
» t0 have Proper standards of neatness in the P 


; i et me be as 
"pt, and to know a little grammar. n 
as I can. 


Sp to Jong: 
Ther UIN * Upon the subject of spelling, we ping I ree . 
Very "S many good lists; your own BULLETIN ° that never 


3 x must Say l es. 
have I One,* About spelling in ae a ring in I themes. 
Studen “R Such Poor spelling as is now ap 


onths of 
S m? of the week, the m 
ae Misspell the names of the days Enos B 
netthog paapa m 


‘ 4 Lists, 
member 123 An Analysis of Spelling 93 


ULLETIN, 
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HIGH POINTS ly 
the year, the states of the Union, the names, indeed, of the y 
streets on which they live! There is a kind of epidemic of indifferey 
to spelling; students seem to feel that it doesn’t matte; how thes 
spell, and when I ask such a one how he expects to master thy 
heavy mathematics attendant upon engineering if he cannot learn 
to spell simple words, he looks positively startled. Yet, in Spite of 
all this evidence to the contrary, I cannot help thinking Spelling 
important. To me, successful spelling is merely the outgrowth of 
careful and unremitting attention; isn’t the whole power to learn 
based on that very thing? 


VOCABULARY. In the matter 

Satisfied if entering students could 
At present, students seem to feel th 
marks and even the devices of acce 
etymology is a branch of esoteric | 


of vocabulary I should be quite 
use the dictionary intelligently. 
at the power to read diacritical 


earning. 


PUNCTUATION. As to punctuation, I do not see why any person 
who has studied Eng 


lish for twelve years should not know how 
to punctuate the simpler sentences. Why shouldn’t written interro- 
gations be followed by question marks? Why shouldn’t commas be 
inserted in a series? Isn’t the semicolon even seen in high school 
rextbooks? And what, for that matter, is so difficult about learning 
to write the direct 


quotation ? 
GRAMMAR. It is not, however, of these things—spelling, ie 
bulary, and Punctuation—that I need to speak. Even what I 
said, brief though it 


was, I need not have said because you an 
it already ; you knew it before | said it. It is of grammar you r diff- 
like me to Speak—grammar—that mysterious subject, that most ble 
an of all branches of knowledge, that horrible (and a ar 
barrier to the success of the engineer and the pre-medic. oa es {0 
stammar ought a high school student know when he com! only 
college? How much should he know of the structure of the 


i s write 

eee in Which he ever will, very likely, speak a ae . cate 
a ine? To this question let me dare to make a firm, clear 

£Orical answer, 


asec to identify 
First, a knowledge of the eight parts of speech and the ability to ' 


em in simple Sentences, 
Second, a working knowledge of the irregular verbs. 
24 
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ntuation are quite beyond them; < 





| 
l 


— a E Sie 
ll lta 
tact a- 

A AT 

ae el 


pypRICULU i tion of the difference between the transitive and the intran- 
iza 
Third, a rea 


between the direct object and the subjective complement. 
sitive verb, cedue of the fundamental parts of a sentence, the subject 
Fourth, @ a with or without appropriate complements. 
and yale knowledge of the principle of agreement between 
Fifth, a ru rb 
ubject and verb. . hrase, and clause. 
ai an ability to distinguish between word, phra 


í the college freshman had these to begin with, I’m sure he could 
. Tf the 


ell with us. Are such demands unreasonable? I 
er fi, ; in fact, unless the high school student 
nnot see that they are; in fact, unless the g 
- this much about grammar, I do not see that he can use his 
language intelligently at all. He is and has been reading and 
writing English by ear, and that is not effective any more than it 
is for a musician—no matter how talented—to play the piano by 
ar. Sometimes I go so far as to think that unless the student 
karns these things—particularly the irregular verbs and the power 


to distinguish between the transitive and intransitive verb, in the 
grades or high 


school, he can never be taught them at all. No 
eee of college training can make up for the omission of these 
things in a child’s education. 
HERE WAS A TIME. 
"8 the high School teacher 
“T. Not at all. 
mde, Patient, 
Whe “28stoom te 


Cher w 
3S Probably = 


All this may sound as if I were blam- 
and, over her shoulder, the grade school 
Let me say right here that of all the See ee 
long-suffering holders-of-lines, I apes S 
acher to be the most heroic. There — She 

simply set to instruct a group grr f her 
holon, | adequately trained (at least to begin as spent 
her oyp a Was 7 cdibly bare, not to say ugly (unless red to get 
long y; time an money beautifying it); she was ‘a encour- 
Bed to d sE very least equipment possible. But she 


to im- 
Prove he “velop and uphold standards; she was arap 
“Hers OWN methodology ; she was encouraged by » And when 
k had q ~ ie seneral public to become a good oe was the 
ler th one that She was let alone in her class vnterrupted in her 
ptk, mua few indeed were the times she was i for results and 
hey Pergo “SS interfered with, She was aske 


| d while she got them. 
AND 'ntegrity was respected when an 


» the F h.D 
“educator, 5 
ne tcati Now it is quite different. The : i day in “4 “nich 
toom i lon, has taken over. He has never spen ehind W 
’ alo ; . 


ae Y 
brains 
acing forty pairs of eyes, mae 29 
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HIGH POINTS 
ee 
know instinctively every single device whi 
of not learning anything and not becomi 
No, he has never faced a room full of 
to. His function is to stay warily 
teacher therein how wrong she has been all th 
mistake me! I do not say and I do not mean to į 
training for teachers is undesirable. I merely say that the youn 
holder of an advanced degree in education should realize that sui 
an attainment is only the beginning of his Career—not its culmination, 
Yes, there is still the schoolroom. There stands the teacher; there 
sit the children; no matter how many books are written, how many 
Statistics are compiled or cu roblem is the same. 
The teacher must teach! not seem to teach, 
She must teach invisibly, 


November, 1943) 
Pplied to the e 

nto Social b 
or does he 
Sroom and tell the 
ese years, Do not 
mply that advanced 


ch May bea 
ng trained i 
children, N 


outside the clas 


intend 


rves are drawn, the p 
Only now she must 
almost imperceptibly. 
BY INDIRECTION. She must not come right out barefacedly 
and teach spelling; such a process has become practically indecent: 
she must teach it { unctionally—that is to Say, incidentally ; she must 
Suppose that the child confronted by good spelling in written English 
will spell correctly—a viciously nonsensical idea if ever there was 
one. No one living, in any book, paper, or magazine, ever sees to 
or too conf 


used; yet the child learning to write will make this error 
continually, 


All th 
Sy fo 


e teacher’s effor 
casy 


t then must be bent on making a 
°y tor the child, Games, plays, visual devices—the child must 3 
‘nicked into learning ; he must never be encouraged—or even at 
lowed—to study at all. 


THE WILL To LEARN. Of course these devices are kptm 
in the earlier grades; we al] know of the great humanizing ioien 
n to reform the school room in the early nineteen! yn 
agree that such reforms were necessary and we along 
not forever be conducted like play. Somewhere 
the line there must be awakened in the child the will to ne the 
some time or other his mental equipment must cease to run seat 
Starter and must Pick up real power. Of course some chitare most 
born with the will to learn; some get it from the home; = rade. 
children must get it at school—] should say at about the a 1S, 
fom then on, learning must come to be seen for = Can We 
Stern and demanding business, Is this too realistic a view: of the 
Not dare to admit that usually the true source of the failure 
26 


ut school can 





ing the will to learn? - 
an that the student does not bring t 
s ÍS 
yi roces 


| . 
his condition, however, 1s 
| sRFORMANCE reat ih dann teacher suffers. She 
| w a rey om ‘of maintaining standards. For the new 
| has another the ates is that never under any te 
Dee viet be allowed to become discouraged. In some — 
| must " S ps graded on effort, not A fa “iy 
wea E if he “tries hard.” I ask you, how can such a little 


i j dult 
house plant ever bear the stiff winds of college education or of a 
life? 


ow and 
lhe classroom teacher “on the spot.” Even if she knew h 


, her 
tinted to, she wouldn’t dare offend modern educational theory, 
Superior officers, and 


the public which now frowns upon “home 
Work”—though Heavy 


en only knows why; you would os i 
Parents, in the absence of “chores” would welcome FT i She 
would develop a little sense of responsibility in the a si 
wouldnt dare teach right out, holding each child to his a = pa 
k n her Pupils finally get to college, how the cruel winds 0 ee 
Tticism Whistle around her ears! Loudly even the a mm 
tenet L taught grammar? Why wasn’t 1 m 


| NEEDED: A SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY. All this puts 


criticizing 
a M. No never let me be heard pivec see grown 
s tacher, grade school or high school. But ne ise, oe 
ad gy SINE Weather and whether and Ed it be the lack © 
Oral “mbt ing, may I be allowed to wonder: Sess pu 
l “adin ? hen I ch absolutely reck 1 
Uggest ae, nen I see su 1+ not colleg high schoo 
Nitt dictation exercises? Ought r and the "S dminis- 
tage tO call back to the grade school teache heard by the 3 
tai nd even an i make themselves 
i Could do that, T’d say _ 
* Retry 


rn to oral reading—even if it 
nore than thirty to a class = ll 
I “Tn to dictation, given © 

sist u 
4 hand) 
` Ab 


of never 
a return to 4 rule 
S 
mean 


ficult. x 
vely dificu 

q made pr Baiak a teacher should 
n 1 
s aga 


` ean h ; 
if lly ieac ing an- 
bon daily writing eve n a, ew device. Checking 


2, 
N R 


. n as S 
€ only as many childre xcept as 
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HIGH POINTS 
sven 
swers does not teach the child to write. It is of no value 
child’s time. A child has a great deal of time—more than pav à 
have again. He is in school not to save time, but to use it : ll ever 
advantage. Just as the only way to learn to swim is £5 wes o 
only way to learn to write is to write—copy, compose, sty ty a i 
write, and write again—under intelligent and unremitting supervien m 
. Above all, tighten standards, Children like firm Standards. they i 
know where they are. They don’t mind hard work —if all Eh e to 
and fair. Stop grading on a curve. It may be of interest to i ri 
parents that he compares well with other children, but the only thine 
that matters to the child himself is how well he has mastered his a 
terial. Moreover, only through development of interest in the honest 
performance of his task can the child hope to develop w 
“will to learn.” 


hat I called the 
All this I would Say to the grade school teacher 
school principal and to any Board of Education th 
really interested in children, And it brings me ri 
the matter, 


(N ovembep, 1948 


and to the grade 
at happened to be 
ght to the heart of 


POWER OF ATTACK. What the freshman must have if he is 
to succeed in colle 


ge English is a certain “power of attack.” The 
freshman of today, in general, has little “power of attack.” He sits 
back supinely, looking at us with only a mild interest and wondering 
(again, mildly) what sort of show we are going to put on in — 
to coax him to learn, He’s willing to be amused; he’s ages 4 
even pleasant. But he hasn’t the slightest notion of TE a 
shockingly small ability to study even if he wants to. He has {00 
amused until he’s entirely bored. He’s had too ouii. ipt” 
much movie, too much visual education; to ask such a spoiled uite, 
to get right down and dig the thought from the printed page 1S aly 
quite too much, And as for writing, the skimpiest, most “it wach 
composed and atrociously penned theme will have to do. The 
ought to be gratified because the student “tried.” eme- 
tens CE NOT THEORY. How this condition is to be 1%% 


died, I do not know. Perhaps it is characteristic of the al 
We live and is not to be remedied by any means whatsoever 
F hard for me to believe that. It is hard for me to grey 
simple remedy | Suggest would not go far. Return the be 
Say, to the Schoolroom, better trained than she used to 5 
rounded in soun 

there, unhampere 


logy. Let he hef 
d theory and tested methodology rted D 

a d by theoretical meddling, firmly m 
administration and the general public, But there 253! 
28 


whi 
But 1t 
e 


| After 


a 
> Jinas eee e- 
EO a 


os 
ee 


U M e 
an Just a classroom teacher 


J ; 
soa has had to do with skills. 
_ All this, now, has 
ARE par it very much when I am told that I e 
> j sometimes TeS% dmit I’m teaching a skill—but is that all: 
id a “sail.” PH a hes a boy to swim, is he teaching only a 
me? ey m teacher teacnes é h b to a stronger physique 
am t, rather, mostly helping t ag hing the 
gil? Is he nof, ous system? Likewise, when I am teaching 
and a steadier nery I not teaching him to arrange his 
ress himself, am h t 
by to exp shal his ideas? And when he has so done, has he me 
P ; 
A wie ikate intsliedit Condider wiat happens whet JF St 
ad i write, You have ideas; you put them down. All is Y= 
disorderly, But now a plan appears; you arrange a et cee ai 
ibetter plan appears ; you rearrange. You compel JON: SEST In a 
nto a train of thought; you channelize your consciousness. a 
word, you assert your dominance, and as you do so, you 
ity. What a heady draft is that! What a breath of = 
tat immeasurable triumph of compelling the vague into the ‘ 
he intangible into the perfectly apparent! Such, in a eerie. | 
‘own of the successful theme. A age of prose expressing 
Wha P le, 
tthe student has to sa —that is success, success after vd hin: 
a Suecege ats nw him see his 
ty Which enlivens the student, stirs him, make p 
” Possibiliti H iting of others, stu 
the { “S. He learns to respect the writing eoi 
kams how of Writing—description, exposition, and ngi toughens; 
he he handle each. His mind expands, his intell 
. Mature, manly | 


uldn’t 
tting TSS I think (and if I did not so think, I fear sei 
Yono "s discouraging are the signs of the times) = thoughts 
american to write his own language, to p pmm him 
4 think ny Way is the only means in the world o nable human 
€ hei. | 2 true citizen of a republic, a at capable of 
ing fey to all the ages (bright and oe Ee the burden 
i the kn n — of i a sy am ee Ts 
“ot yall When I am teaching Engish. Se all the others, 
Y to gcOUISe in the curriculum, the HEY composition, 
aah i intellectual power and progr al k to do, I 
M ae ife to live over, and a choice 


of wor id could I have 
wor 
n Š 
Ved hu S, T have done. Nowhere i 29 
ity better! 
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On the Road toa High School Currie 
PAUL F. BRANDWEIN 
Forest Hills High School 


In his attempt to sketch a boundary 
fields which claim to be scienti 


interesting scheme. Suppose, Dr. Con 
to resurrect the ancients. Would Gali 


Ulum 


between Science an 
re, Dr. Conan 


ant suggested 


leo, N 


’ it Were 1 
€wton, or Darw; 


On the other hand, what would be the result if 


Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, Michelangelo, Greuze, 
Rembrandt, Socrates, Spinoza, Locke, Adam Smith, 


Bach, Beethoven, Mozart or Wagner against the 
_ tioners in their fields? It is Possible tha 


ing of heads, even strong disagreement 
would insist that our modern thinking 
tainly not advanced. What would Fr 
would teachers, long since departed, s 


We were to pit 
Da Vinci, Hals, 
Ricardo, Bacon, 
modern practi- 


aS one or more of these men 
and practice is decadent, cer- 
oebel and Herbart say; what 
ay of our modern curriculum? 
MODIFICATION 
into the State of ou 
plans afoot to 
of fact, th 
culum suit 
“core curr 
tion” and ‘ 


IN THE WIND. It is worthwhile looking 


r present curriculum, for there are apparently 
modify the entire high school curriculum. As ee 
ere is being made a realistic attempt to fashion a d 
able to the Seneral diploma. In some schools ATER 
iculum” has undergone trial; in others, various ap 
fusion” curricula have been “taught.” Possibly al 
evaluation of the teaching of English is Preparatory to a mot they 
of practices in that area, These few ferments indicate geri 
are not cited as evidence that the modification which = el 
needed is about to become a reality, 
. y school 

BLIND ALLEYS, But if modification of the present e f 
curriculum is to come about like curricular revision in the H oe 
perhaps we might be Satisfied with what we have. Too 0 ropost 
S0€s to solve Curriculum Problems, only to find that the ; not ® 
modifications forged in enervating sessions after school suppos. i 
useful in Producing desirable changes in pupils as has been have - 

© Modifications are blind alleys precisely because p. The 
Used the instruments Which will keep us on the main 10 
30 





intent, crude but useful; there is sch a man 
ere plans on the drawing boards. Yet in Spite 
road, surveyed e instruments and plans, we may yet find ourselves 
of mae raiediii one or more blind alleys. 

again 


cuRR 


re such 


| efforts to redeem the curriculum start with the defini- 

Probably al ne consists of all devices which the school 

ion that n es aims. Let us assume for the moment that be 

uses to = definition, although it really isn’t necessary at this point. 

rib ~ of fact, a curriculum is often contused with a ki 
are hich is a part of a curriculum) without any harm 

of study (w l inciples underlying the fashioning of a course 

the discussion. The principle ! ss estes alls 
| to the entire curriculum. Let us p i 

enstiyrapply as well to’ ihe i ent of curriculum planning. 

an examination of a proposed instrum 


‘ ols, a 
THE INSTRUMENT. In my experience a the a i 
parse of study “originates” somewhat in this mp mii are held 
Association has a curriculum committee. Many E proved by the 
after School; a detailed syllabus is produced; it Tie nees it is 
Executive Board and by the Association at one of pune to teachers. 
aPProved by the Board of Superintendents and m approval by 
PProval by the Association may indicate oe ra do not come 
teachers but this may be a fiction. First, most tea re important, the 
: meetings of the association. Second and mo beginning. os 
achers have not been called in from the experien ine me 
n Sillabus ig Produced they recognize rom nimengral om ld 
tiua a ‘© a syllabus when it -e objectors Pa labus is 
into R mady, the ania eae promises Te changed after 
tentat; alse Security proffere oy hat it will < not à igr, 
Ve, that It is offered for trial, llabus © | hands © 
daily Tigorou . that after all, a SY life in the 
yields, S evaluation, a hich gathers 
the 8 Plan but a blueprint w 
Master teacher, 


. nly to 
mises . ras 
: ese PIO” ests; — 
aT d teaching, I accepted era by © at ian 
fing th i rst om . A fashione a the wo = : fashions 
ey i e eel i "the out Sei sy ded by a i 
ally Sver evaluated in sed till a neY %4 mo ee given. 
Pin cant that it was to be iâ be revise Regents was 5 31 
fadeq”’ ANY hope that it cou e 
ed 


$ ion or 
en the final examinatto 
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HIGH POINTS (Novos, 


examinations were, alas, strictly in conformance and even ali 


1948) 
with the topics of the syllabus. 


Enment 

Sometimes the committee is not a co 
Association, but is authorized by the Boa dents 
then has some official sanction; its course of study has a Tela 
opportunity to find its way into the classroom. But in both i 
the person who will use the 3 


syllabus, who will face 30 
children with this master lesso te 40 


n plan, has not been called fo 
sultation till the plan is in its final stages. That this is 


less, a well traveled road of curriculum construction can 
ported by chapter and verse. 


mmittee of the H 
ere 
td of Superintenden. 2 


r con- 
more or 
be sup- 

The major hypothesis upon which modification of the curriculum 
appears to be based is this: the proposed modification will produce 


or accelerate the production of desirable 


construction, 


N sy Syllabus B is better than old Syllabus A, proposes 4 
rkm that has just labored long and vigorously to produce the 
enin Very well, let us test this hypothesis. (There is no attempt 
refine a clear-cut experiment at this point; this requires more 
i aa D e ioed here.) Let us take ten schools or so. Let 
and the r ahs cte., teach equated classes by means of the = 
eae syllabi. Let our testing experts at the Board, in O 
= S, construct the tests. Let us consider also the experiences : 
ro ae and the supervisors who have taught both courses fo 
tse ie ro years. Let ys measure results. Perhaps we will a 
Perhaps it da labus doesn’t do the job it is supposed to 


Some of the 
Consuming, 


objections to 


t after all one 


cannot test intangibles, that by 
tested 


ut 


Į. 
4 new syllabus, we will need anothe ; 
es TIn n 
curie considerations will act as brakes to the constru? tjon 
- » OF Courses of study, which are not real contrib 








' ji ` e 15 time A 
this procedure will be that it 15%, 


aE eS A 
pcU — ny angels can stand on the head of a pin” ap 
“how ma 


Ag toning a curriculum will not be sustained. pap 
wach t0 fas a t a new curriculum does what it Proposes to do. 
$ Lp and speculation, unadulterated with the facts, 
| Tadition, a instruments when a scientific approach is avail- 
| re not app 


able. 


CONSTRUCTING THE NEW CURRICULUM. Let us sup- 
pse that the high school curriculum is about to be examined with 
aview to modification. Where shall we begin? Shall we call in a 
group of experts, or a group of leaders in the field, or the directors 


of the different areas, or the presidents of all the associations, or 


the chairmen of all curriculum committees, or a group of bright 
people with “ideas 


”? Shall we judiciously choose a committee com- 
sed of representatives from all subject areas, yet including all 
he different levels of supervision? Risking the chance that I may 
xs where “angels fear to tread,” yet realizing that I may criticize 
i ality of a glass of milk without being able to produce one 
i Á Should say that this method will err as have previous ones. 
s tat an be presented with a fait accompli; they will s 
awe er, eft out” feeling which results in lack of faith. Is it -b 
an living. ‘o fit a curriculum to hypothetical teachers when Pi = 
Must : teachers are ready to fit it to themselves? A awl 4 not 
"Utstrip ed ~ classroom written into it. A curriculum ea 
abet rash teachers who will use it. Here, then, 1s ‘Section the 
Tey» hi Y Offered, method which might be used te 
School curriculum, 


saamme S 


eee 
ila 
cca a et 


The g ith different 
: vi 
Probleme 5 p might be the selection of five epee areas. In 
eh of ' With ifferent school populations, as P might be the 
‘Sting oS Sch 


say; z f 
Schools five to ten people, let us sentatives O 
he PT rommitte 


. 4 repre . 

€. This committee will call in for consultation 
‘t Suit, 
vil] be 


boay +~, ittee 
"and representatives of the student steering comm 
Nethay Pert in testi ther well verse of these key M“ 
od esting, ano ibly bo -meeting with 
bens will Curriculum planning. a and rotate mm stage. 
he dig “ome directly from the ant of the plannins 
“Tent committees for the dura 


ine form the type 
: outline form t 
€ , ‘5 to draft 10 ai 33 
task of this committee 1$ 
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HIGH POINTS 
of curriculum which may help the schoo 
problems it faces, and second, help the pup 
problems they are facing now and those cn 
leave school. The plan may include a broad draft of Philosoph ey 
broad outline of improved courses of study (fashioned by at a 
of individual departments) a suggested schedule for the ree À 
four years, and a suggested method of evaluating the Proposals, It 
may be based around the idea of core, or correlation, or other struc- 
tures. The philosophy which may be useful in this planning will 
be dealt with shortly. So will the allotment of time for this work, 
planning has been completed, the 
lty of the school (first in mimeo- 
graphed form, then in open faculty discussion), After these dis- 
cussions there will be a reconciliation of the Suggestions made by 
the faculty with those of the committee. | 


November 1943) 
l meet Successfull 


ils meet Successf 
ull 
they will face y the 


When any single phase of this 
committee will offer it to the facu 


When the full plan is available, it will be forwarded to a master 
Steering committee at the Board. 


composed equally of one member 
committees mentioned a 
intendent in charge, It 
to select people whose 
interest is the Subject 

This Master Steering Committee will have the job of am 
the plans offered, or if the plans are different in major male 
of defining them clearly. This committee may come out with is to 
curricular plans. Each of these is to be considered a a 
be subjected to testing in the field—specifically in the classroo 


This steering committee will be 
from each of the different school 
bove, and individuals selected by the Super- 
is humbly Suggested that attempts be - 
first interest is the children, whose secon 
they teach. 


: mittee 
_ At this stage a subcommittee of the Master Steering eo 
IS to be set up as Field Committee to plan and carry throug 


j , oye : 
ments in selected schools. Rigorous evaluation will be e™? e 
Practices will be 


, 0 
carefully examined. The experiences the new 

teachers who will dea] simultaneously with the old an 
Syllabus will be assiduo 


urricu 
usly investigated. Does the new “A d ones? 
produce more desirable changes in pupils than did the 


the 
ord 
Meanwhile High Points will serve as a journal to aa in E 
Xperiences and findings as they are gathered. All a reac to! 
high Schools will be “in” on the experiment. They w! 
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| 
| 
| 


CUR 


yLUM tire procedure will, 

p feel they mus’ “eal P a erience. The 
„hen they 4. be an entirely healthfu educati perien = 
to my min’ hool Curriculum will be a common democratic un “A 
„ew High 9C rse this will take a long time. Why shouldn't it: 
king. OF fl ales be a long time without the kind of frustration 
n riai must face when he finds that he does not really 
wni 


lieve in what he is teaching. This last, to my knowledge, is 
iev , | 
i a common experience now. 


o~ 


A PHILOSOPHY FOR A “NEW” CURRICULUM. It 1s ei 
ticularly rash to suggest any philosophy as basic to a new e pae 
Fortunately, I don’t have to. For almost every teacher ` 

listened to accepts the philosophy that education should fit f 
student for life. As a matter of fact, some carry this carder = 

say that school is life. It would be distinctly unprofitable to — 
in an exercise in semantics here. The educational jargon = 
originates in teacher-training institutions is, to my mind, an wi 
stacle—not a sign-post. Generally every teacher agrees that a ten bi 
culum which best fits the boy and girl for life is the one whi w 
would like to teach. The difficulty is that most teachers na ie 
à good case for the contribution of their particular aes 

and living, 


I 6 g for life 
i t IS intere 


1 aration 
ig Sting and instructive to note how prep 
Nteprete 


lish, 
. a Qe; Eng 
Scie to mean so many units of foreign e ia an instru- 
Men mat “matics, or health education. Since ins it might be 
’ e è se c j a wa 
Useful “y scientific method, to test these s 


. tice 
‘ect its prac = g 
areful] “sk any given subject area to subje at health educa- ; 


ose 
tion ¢ “Signed evaluation. Let n Mi four y 
sary 4 Nets hold that a course in Hy a aci experi”, hea 
ee it uce proper health habits. A fan specialists | f iden- 
Sesteq__ mit P ‘Il no doubt come x rs 0 
nation, Thee a size ay there a H a i 
al ty; ar air be 8'7 jy during this PM 
ny, s+ Let one twin of ay study hall ine both at 
Ygiene; let ther languis ¿perts 
z Ysicians -~ Denit training P differe i in health 
imp Aa Siven period. Will th ference ' health service program 
hah, rtant differences? What est that the 39 
"S? Note that I did not sues 
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HIGH POINTS [Nove 
be subjected to experiment, although even this m 
the test of evaluation. 


ber, 1948) 


ust eventually Seek 


Are students who have taken three years an oreign 
‘language better equipped to live in our present world than those 
who have a year of intensive military-type training in language? 
What evidence is there? Does taking four years of regular English 
produce more desirable changes than taking three years Plus one of 
intensive writing and research (suited to different levels of intelli- 
gence) on desirable world problems in history, economics, science? 
What evidence is there? 


d two of a { 


How much science does a student need? One year? Two? Three? 
Four years? What evidence is there that a student with four years 
of science as taught presently in our schools has achieved better 
adjustment to or even better understanding of a world where science 
plays an increasingly important part? Isa knowledge of quadratic 
equations necessary for the modern citizen? Proof is wanted. Does 


every student need one or two years of shop training? Proof is 
needed. 


I would suggest, however 
menting this general Philos 
matter” approach: the Seco 
living” approach. In 
culum serves th 


, that at least two methods of imple- 
ophy be tested. One is the “subject 
nd has been called the “problems of 
general, I should say that our present curri- 
e subject-matter approach. Here and there, are to Ai 
found islands of teaching using the problems of living approach. 
The difference is not merely one of terms. Unfortunately, the 
differences cannot be treated at length here. Briefly, the proponents 
ih the P roblems-of-living approach hold that there is all the a 
we in the world between using subject matter to solve era 
of living or using it as an end in itself. Our Regents exami 


i i ; ; tter. 
tions, for instance, test mainly for achievements in subject ma 


sey Of 
In my field, for example, it is held that the vast maj pod 
Students will not need to solve Problems of valence; oxida 
reduction; mitosis ; osmosis; testing for carbohydrates, prote" le; 
fats; cell Structure; Newton’s First Law; Archimedes’ princ? 
etc. They will, 


tion 
seni serva 
however, face problems of nutrition, con fic ef4 


in of 


OF Soil, consuming the materials and gadgets of this scienti 
Conservation of 


‘age a 
fuels, heating and housing, sex, marriag 
36 


pyRRICULUM — 


. he myths 
have we reaped frustration and blind alleys. The 


dity, behavior, etc. Of course, many of the areas now 
heredity, 
uman 


d to help solve these problems 
‘oct matter can be use 
nt as subjec 


ished materials would go by 
taug d many of the cheris uld go 
of living, en pets there will be a different organization = 
a Pe in an attempt to include the identical elements found. 
subj ect ma 


useful in transfer of training. 


I should suggest, then, that in this proposed e Ea 

d compare these two approaches—name y, a 

pias cl and the problems-of-living approach. The me = 

of maliar are legion. Among them are the core curriculum, 
correlation and work-study organization. 


to an 
MYTHS IN CURRICULUM PLANNING. ae os sand aot 
examination of certain myths which inhabit curr 


; eality; therein 
Planners, These myths have been confused with reality which 


: nor are 
ive frustration, 
follow are not necessarily in order of effective 


all frustration-begetting myths included. 


be 
study, ean 
MYTH NUMBER 1. A curriculum, or course af 


r om- 
riculum ¢ 
. most cur : : m- 
planned by tired people. In my expen the committee is a 
Posed of Supervisors, in the late P wrestling = 
Comes after these teachers are tired wi 
Problems. 


, Wh 
etter. at 
Business men seem to know b it; if a rs. 
oe ay for that if ‘ planne 
results they are willing to P ommended ehe curriculum 
available for the job, It 1s ian e allot’ p 
IS to be planned, sufficient we reasonable 
is time allotted should be omise among SPE- 
r Te 
; xceedingly 
A purriculunt w st5, en i teaches, 
2. a ed in . the 1 : e 
TH NUMIA on r interes iduals. They will agre 
“lal interests. The whose V€? ome indi 37 
tritating to anyone opriate w 
is nevertheless aP?" 
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à with a practice only so far as it means so much more ¢ 
for their subject area. A curriculum which is a result of compromis 5 
is not a curriculum but another Terra Irredenta, another Partitioned 
Poland. A committee composed of people whose subj ect areas come 
first will give us a subject-centered curriculum, in which, if it were 
at all possible, each area would have four years of school time, 
Failing that, each member will maneuver to give his are 


consideration. The result is a brew which pleases no one 


Onsideration 


a favored 


Therefore, teachers must be assured that their 
in the balance as a result of the new curriculum, 
tunity and consideration will be given for retraini 
evidence that our teachers are a talented and 
ready and willing to adjust to new situations whe 
in on the ground floor of curriculum planning. 


jobs will not hang 
that ample oppor- 
ng. There is good 
versatile group— 
n they are brought 


MYTH NUMBER 3. The new curriculum must fit the Regents 


at Regents examinations improve 
free ourselves of the incubus of 
teaching “for the regents” which many teachers apparently must do. 
For teachers’ Competence, even under dire circumstances, still may 


not be measured by what they do for children, but what they do 
with children who take the Regents, | 


our teaching? Surely we need 


MYTH N UMBER 4, 4 curriculu 


It is well known that there are different community problems in 
New York City. Schools serving d 


ifferent areas should accord 
have the curriculum which helps them discharge their obligation 
to definite areas, Th 


. . to 
i US a curriculum should be flexible enough 
Permit the widest variation. | 


m must be uniform for the city. 


MYTH NUMBER 5. A curriculum need not consider the ge 
ing time available to the teachers who will put it into n 
Although this is hardly deserving of comment, I can point to ane 
syllabi which are simply unteachable during a current school y° y? 
ere Is no time to realize the aims of many a course r l ra its 
no time to take an évaluation—there is one grand rush m y ther 
units in time for the Regents examination. Hence here is a vel 
“Mortant reason why teachers in all types of schools should be £ 
38 


ppRicULUM ° e . . 
C tunity to take an active part in the fashioning of this new 
the oppo 
rriculum. 
wre tenet will, of course, add myth upon myth. I 
e 


l ave merely 
d some very general ones for consideration. Each teacher 
aor his own private myths. 
m 


A LOOK FORWARD. IfI were all wise and 
end by offering a ‘simple solution to the probl 
and a simple method of realizing all the suggest 
I could say that anyone who 

end by having the curriculum d 
the point where our experime 


eralizations. Hence a paper 
and testimony 


sizes the getti 


€ms discussed here 
tons offered, I wish 
follows the formula C=w'*t would 


esired. In education we are far from 
ntation has yielded quantitative gen- 
heavily tinged by personal’ experience 
rather than evidence. But it is hoped that it empha- 
ng of evidence. 


I believe we are at the point of realizing that it ia ame pees 
authority and Speculation as instruments of curriculum E ni 
im behind, and adopted instead the scientific cme ie ake 
Pplicable, Are We at the point, however, of wanting to ais and 
steat effort to fashion a curriculum free from the are a 
failures of the Past, a curriculum which will ma = 
portant to children as we believe it to be to their lives! 


ting a 
ithout sugs® 
eo submitted to 


d bluept int i$ 


mae ould not do to complete this paper bald b 
4 ible blueprint for a curriculum which sho i 
heg C along the lines proposed. The a ars and a muy 
her of 2 fhe fact there are a good number o teach peet the h 
bse ~n00ls in New York City engaged 1 = it Car cjevelOP” 
aca S of the high school—to aid = ont d to the 
fe Processes and to aid young people “Greet re aa as 
eb asks” py methods and a E ont 
bch’ Pt Society and of individual oe mainly 0f yth which 
men > Not believe that learning A ening iS = his € 

keg Mory through study but hold - child W 

Meng $, Sce through the interaction 


nviron- 


d 

be teste 

e ul my 

“Nort, through experience. p which Sg individual 

i 0 YPothesis in curriculum constructi? of society” 39 
Ney. 


tch indicates that the Pr 


all seeing, I should 
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HIGH POINTS [November W 
development may best be met by a curriculum directly "A ] 
with the problems of society and individual development. This 
the minds of many who have considered the problem, require to 
reorganization of our present curriculum in terms of content ty 
method. It is clear that such reorganization would require develo 

ment over a long period of time. p- 


A type of curriculum which might be subjected to trial in high 
schools ready to lend themselves to such experience might be formu- 
lated as is shown in the schema on p. 41. 


As will be noted, the schema concerns itself with a typical “aca- 
demic” (not commercial) program. I will not attempt a description 
of the content or method to be used in the various areas proposed 
in this plan. Experiences in these areas, however, are extant in 
New York City. Neither is it possible, within the limits of this 
article, to consider at any length the nature of the courses in the 
area of specialization. ` | 


It is expected that there will be much disagreement with the 
schema on p. 41 fragmentary as it is. This is perhaps as it should 
be. But the purpose of the schema is not primarily that of satisfy- 
ing the urge for constructive criticism. Its function is also that of 
cautious exploration, | 


The High Schools of New York have taken a fitting and useful 
step in instituting the General Diploma. This gives us the pen 
tunity and duty of organizing worthwhile experiences for OW s! 
dents. Progress will be slow. But if the advances are to be pi- 
they might well be based not only on a consideration of the ean 
E the — in the General Course but of all ana m 
OI course, has bee i i icy- i ont 
Tiny n and is the aim of policy-making 

a 

It is the specific thesis of this article that the time has ae per 
complete overhauling of the curriculum. Whether or nO rit for 
ticular objectives and devices proposed in this article have ™° js not 
such overhauling is not important per se. The plea, howev” oped 
for revolution but for high octane evolution. The result, 1t needs pi 
va ne the survival of a curriculum most fit to meet the vif edt 
living in a world which may become a veritable utopia” der. 
cation does not win its race with catastrophe, a veritable ©" 

40 
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A course related to problems of living which Economic. The application 


(Core) 
2 Combined contributions 


from the field of Civics, 


science can solve (for the general student). 


English, Science, Psychol- 


ogy, and others. 


Psychology Language 


applied to 
personal 


with special 
emphasis 


relations. 


Problems 


Global 
history with 


Economic 
economics, 


Socio- 


MATHEMATICS 


(A course related to'needs of the general student). 


3 Study habits 
and Guid- 
ance ( Voca- 
tional, etc.) 


on conver- 
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Notes on Classroom Observation 


SHERWOOD FRIEDMAN 
Central Commercial High School 


Many of my firmly but not fondly held beliefs con 
role of the supervisor in classroom observation have been Shaken 
by articles and reports appearing during the past few years k 
Hron Points and elsewhere. To explain more concretely, I am still 
convinced that good observation is a useful and necessa 


cerning the 


igg ry aspect 
i rocess, but I have lost my appreciation and regard 
an E KA dudal formulae and processes of classroom 


observation and observation reports as they are most 


generally prac- 
ticed. 


NO MECHANICAL FORMULA. At the present time, I find 
myself unwilling to formulate constructive suggestions and creative 
recommendations for improvement of teachers who repeat gen 
repeat answers, accept one-word answers, ask leading quesi 7 
permit concert responses, fail to motivate the es ving 2 
assignment, -avoid a specific aim, fail to clinch the a o 
single period, make little use of special devices and = igp of 
disregard pupil posture—if their lessons have owe | pee 
merit. I am no longer certain that every lesson must inclu ae 
tion, presentation, and application, In fact, I am not = iin, 
lesson must contain such specific contrivances as a Pr ii 
a development based on the experience background of 


il artici- 
a medial summary, a final summary, widespread vocal pupi! P char- 
pation, and the develo 


acteristics in students, 
Empirical observation 
_than the tenor of recent 
clare that many good le 
set down on the usual 
compels me to write that 
format of the Herbartia 


for tolerance and bread 
that takes 


its an 
pment of acceptable personal traits 


: ta other 
» Unsupported by experimenta ~ to de- 
writings on supervision, imp¢ acjfication’ 
ssons would never meet we Candor also 
observation report check re prescribe 
many good lessons do follow there 15 ™ : 
n steps. Obviously, however, m visitati 
th of understanding in a a i 
into account such diverse aspects of school P? n fe, 
teacher’s health, the students’ environment, genera her’s home wy 
of behavior, the community economic level, the er the at i 
the supervisor’s state of emotional and physical pe educ? 
previous education and training, the students’ pr 
42 


umer 
+ 


ONS. 

ppsERVATI hysical equipment available, the time 
ind ene F year, the location of the room, the 
the time a nce and counseling, and current events; 
yse of gu! ats that might conceivably affect the lea 
all the pae is correct that a broader, more understanding 

Ji jy Bes attern than has heretofore been used js needed, and 
rag E, oma formulae for critically analyzing a lesson are 
f rs discarded, what effective classroom obse 


Tvation techniques 
d what criteria for evaluation are to be employed? What should 
te class and teacher do and what should the supervisor see in a 


good lesson, even though a large number of factors in the classroom 
situation militate against high-level achievement? 


Of the day, 
availability and 
in other words 
rning situation. 


SINE QUA NON. 
teachers and students 
"These are the salie 
ertain number of 
fat in a lesson. I 


It is difficult to categorize the work of all 
under specific or general headings and to say, 
nt aspects of a good lesson.” — : 
observable commendable features sa l m = 
would enumerate these high points ks irs y” 
inder the general headings of “Student,” “Teacher es + a 
a, quipment.” School and community are a Features of 
meral headings given because they are not observa at te 
fis although they are both pertinent to and eneral headings 
ar and valid observation. Any and all of the B sometimes to 
ated are interrelated with the other aara be 
2 degree that no categorization accurately “ t activity in the 
tl Te are a least four major indices of stu = or, of greater 
ly Which may serve to indicate a good ai l 
Ý ° good term’s work. These indices ae p 
Th Orth-while and purposeful actinty riie a 
Sive - activity need not specifically be oral or ade 
2 “Vidualized Or in concert. attempt should be vs of 
to n Crest and effort an class work—No a causes a disp! ay 
"i ‘cularize th of motivation whi 
“terest € type ffective stan- 
and effort, ork —The only n 
fang bility and capacity to rege students = ie ‘ect difficult 
4, °Chievement is that whi .. is perhaps t rt from the 
Of the Od spirit and monkie oii in P problems may 
“a u '„diyidua 
AT indices to nha Ta — be understood and 
Tey, © three. Community, u 


aa 43 
affect class spirit and morale 


participation. 
ctive or pas- 
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MIGH Seal vember, 1948) 
taken into consideration by the supervisor. 

Good lessons and good teachers should be discernible from 
ful scrutiny and evaluation of the work of Students taken ; No 
context of their community and school environment. However ae 
a deep obeisance to prevalent supervisory custom, I would fade 
certain teaching characteristics as subsidiary indices of e Rak 
instruction. Good teachers need not necessarily possess or display 
all of the attributes listed below, but all of them are relevant to m 
indicative of good teaching: 

l. Enthusiasm and vitality 

2. Pleasantness and friendliness 

3. Knowledge of subject matter 

4, Effective use of methodology—Included in this category should 
be the use of a sound pattern of presentation; appropriate and 
effective questioning ; clear, adequate, and logical use of the black- 
board; preparation and use of motivating devices and teaching aids; 
smooth and efficient pace and timing of the lesson: adequacy, clarity, 
and purposefulness of the assignment; and correlation with other 
subjects and with aspects of the life situation. 

9. Well-planned and well-organized class routine 

6. Attention to individual differences 
7. ‘Selection, guidance, and placement—The supervisor and the 
teacher must avail themselves of the services of the counseling 
office in determining the selection and guidance of students; the 


adequate maintenance of effort, interest, and ability of students; 
and the appropriate plac 


ement and follow-up of students. 4 
Further Specific indices of good instruction may be based A 
physical conditions and equipment. It must be kept in miid ii 
major factors obtaining in the development of good physical 4 ¢ 
tions and equipment are attributable to the community an chet: 
; dministration as well as to the Supervisor and the te as 
would include the following aspects of the classroom situatio” 
Pertinent to effective evaluation of instruction: ber of 
studente coo” Conditions—This should include the anit 
and ret i e of classroom, condition and kind of chairs, ond si 
s tae . a = » Ventilation, lighting, heating, placemen ‘I! othet 
Physica] eeu cement and size of bulletin boards, an 


f 

S made for meetin th irements © 

a g the requ 

nd p y students and efficacy of instruction. js, number i 
A : NtStrative organizati eriods, 0 

Pupil periods a d sabes ron—Length of p 


bef 
ay, number of teacher periods a day; aa 
44 


health 


(a et ee Oe R 
a meets a week, time placement of classes during the 
C 


r ~~ of rooms used, teacher assignments Outside of 

we cessibility 2.. ired of classes, and administrati 

W acces al activities require , administrative 
} ci 


gs, P interruptions to the normal school program may all affect 


es Or | m. 

| postion m silens and teachers—Care must be taken to 
neti? oe the number, and the physical condition of text- 
serve the 3 regular instruction and as supplementary aids. 
sts ancars aids and devices—The value and proper use 
p! ry" raphs, photographs, displays, exhibits, projectors, slides, 
Aae A dramatizations, excursions, newspapers, clubs, ser- 
rice squads, contests, awards, scholarships, and all other aids to 
‘struction must be ascertained. 


ou 


VARIATION POSSIBLE. It is important that no teacher or 
supervisor should expect all the aspects of a good lesson to obtain 
tall times or even at one time. The salient features to be observed 
ie indicated as general criteria for the optimum lesson or lessons. 
y leave much room for variations in personality, pel 
methods, materials, organization, questioning, use of the pee 
homework assignments, teachers’ and students’ speech, penne bo 
Students? dress, and the care and grooming of asic E = 
X Provide, however, for pegs on which to hang 2A s—in 
as estimates of instruction, and they cut at least five way 


. a schoo 
ai yet of the student, the teacher, the supervisor, the shos 


CNOA 
BOOKS f erules, with- 
` T 
Put w are masters who instruct us without gin approach io 
they is OF anger, without bread or money. I n if you plunde: 
th are not asleep if k them, they do not n ugh a you. 

Th 4 hn do not laug. ade Bury: 

not Scold, 1f you are ignorant, they Richa 

ra O 
an 
oLBOY ts, ae 48 the M 
THE OMNISCIENT SCHO“ cian 


1 po : 
Why VEY Schoolboy knows that the success body be pN. 
"educes taxes, raises wages, and keep 
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The Antiquarian’s Corner 


The Ideal Schoolmaster 


The Antiquarian still is, although he should no 
when he comes across passages about schools a 
works of ancient worthies with the touch of mo 

Recently he was scanning the work of an old 
favorite among antiquarians. In The H oly Stat 
State by Thomas Fuller, published in 1642, the 
some reflections on teachers and teaching whi 
pertinent today. 

Thomas Fuller (1608-1661) was a model studen 
mitted to Queens’ College, Cambridge, at the age 
received his B.A. degree at the age of seventeen. 
marked by quaintness, humor, and good sense. C 
him: 

“Wit was the stuff and substance of Fullers intellect. It was the 
element, the earthen base, the material which he worked in; and 


this very circumstance has defrauded him of his due praise for the 


practical wisdom of the thoughts, for the beauty and variety of the 


truths, into which he shaped the stuff. Fuller was incomparably the 
most sensible, the least prejudiced, great man of an age that boasted 
a galaxy of great men ”* 


Let us see the keenness of Fuller’s observations on the teachers 
of his century, 


longer be 
nd teache 
dernity, 

er writer wh 
e and the P 
Antiquarian 
ch are excee 


» aMazeq 
rs in the 


O is a 
rofane 
found 
dingly 


t. He was ad- 
of thirteen, and 
His writings are 
oleridge wrote of 


* ex 
ef . S ` neces- 
There is scarce any profession in the commonwealth more 
sary, which is so 


J 
i slightly performed. The reasons whereof ! © 
cewe to be these: , 


“First, young scholars make this calling their refuge, ye% H 
chance, before they have taken any degree in the university, oz 
mence schoolmasters in the country, as if nothing else were ij 
to set up this profession but only s rod and ferula.” 


(Compare this with the issuance of emergency certificates 


through 
out the country 


to unqualified candidates.) á 
= r 
Secondly, others who are able, use it as a passage to pe ee 
f erment, to patch the rents in their present fortune, tili gainf" 
calina new one, and betake themselves to some more 
‘ ars an 
e r W many teachers left the classroom during the wa! 7 l 
or i ; ; 
“Third S gainful callings?) with h 


» they are disheartened from doing their best 
46 


| 


ie ANTIQUARIAN’S CORNER 


serable reward which in Some places 

i ihe children and slaves to 
No comment necessary, ) 
“Fourthly, being grown rich, they PI seca 

touch the school, but by the proxy of m a and scorn to 
(Not in our public Schools, ) : 


; the Teco å 
their parent K “We, being masters 


The Born Schoolteacher 
“His gemus inclines him- with delight to his profession, S 
men had as lief be schoolboys as schoolmasters, to h ted ir Tee 
school as C ooper s Dictionary and Scapuld’ S Lexicon are chained to 
the desk therein; and though great scholars, and Skilful in other 
arts, are bunglers in this: but God 


of his goodness hath fitted several 
men for several callings, that the necessities of church and state, 


in all conditions, may be provided for. So that he who beholds the 
fabric thereof may say, God hewed out this stone, and appointed 
it to lie in this very place, for it would fit none other so well, and 
here it doth most excellent. And thus God mouldeth some for a 
schoolmaster’ s life, undertaking it with desire and delight, and 
discharging it with dexterity and happy success.” 


Allowing for Individual Differences 


More than three hundred years ago, Thomas Fuller realized the 
Principle of individual differences in education! heir books; 

“He Studies his scholars’ natures as carefully as = gh it may 
"Nd ranks their dispositions into several forms. > w al particu- 
seem dificult for him in a great school to ont ke @ grammar 
pe Jet experienced schoolmasters may ge sfa exceptions, 
a boys? natures, and reduce them all, saving some ' 

«n 3e general rules: . 
i se that are ingenious and ont ni 
a j a Planets in a youth presage oa a whipping 4 
Whey, Trown may be a whipping, on e whips them 
ofi "a eir master whips them once, pa 

un Suc natures he useth with o Tiesi think, 
the p OSE that are ingenious and idle. 


nt the res 
‘choo €, that running with snar 


ils (s0 they y the post, a 
enough d rod wou 
‘lep, lows ) they shall come soon goo 


. : tar ' 
finely taz. 9004 while before their $ 


e = of 
_ The conjunchon 
i d unto him. To such 
f death; yea, 
all the week 


47 
€ them napping!” 
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1948) 
(Of course, in a more gentle age, Thomas Fuller would fing 
d of his time. ) a 
proper substitute for the popular ro 


“Those that are dull and diligent. Wines, the stron 
the more lees they have when they are new. M any boy 
headed till they be clarified with age 


, and such afterwq 
best. Bristol diamonds are both bright, and squared a 


nature, and yet are soft and worthless; whereas orient 
are rough and rugged naturally. Hard, rugged, and d 
youth acquit themselves afterwards the jewels of th 
therefore their dullness at first is to be borne wi 
diligent. That schoolmaster deserves to be beate 


S are muddy. 
rds $ rove the 


ones in India 
ull natures of 
e country, and 
th, if they are 
n himself, who 


are naturally 
sluggish, rise one minute before the hour nature hath appointed. 


dull and negligent also. Correction 
amend the former. All the wheiting in 


“Those that are invincibly 
may reform the latter, not 


- Those may make excellent merchants and 
mechanics who wil] not serve for scholars.” 

(Don’t we hear similar arguments concerning vocational educa- 
tion?) 


For Teachers Only 
Fuller’s advice to tea 


chers still holds good. “He is able, ss 
and methodical in his teaching: not leading them rather in a os 
than forwards. He minces his precepts for children to -_ rs 
hanging clogs on the nimbleness of his own soul, that his wont 
May go along with him.” | 


Fuller had somet 


| titute 
hing to say about the use of the rod. Subs 
Sarcasm or the like in our da 


cf a ° ° . hool- 
He is moderate n inflicting deserved correction. Many a agi 
master better amnswereth the name paidotribes** than pal OF ail 
rather fearing his scholars’ flesh with whipping, than giving 


: being 
good education, No wonder if his scholars hate the M p 
Presented unto them i 


n the shapes of fiends and furies. . - - 
48 


ger they ‘be i 


nd pointed by - . greful in their place, that the eminencies of 
< ore 


| Theseus their 


$ ' 
| „ erary Remai 





F NTIQUARIAN'S CORNER__ 
HE 


Remembered By Their Works 
otk of the schoolteacher lives on in his Pupils. This recogni- 
pir teacher’s influence, the theme of a recent good novel 
a teachers, Miss Mallett, is treated by Fuller in the following 
0 | 
ragraph = ther moti 
«To conclude, let this amongst other motives make schoolmasters 
their scholars have 
rs to posterity, who 
otten. Who had ever 
breeding of learned 


mmended the memories of their schoolmaste 

jones in obscurity had altogether been forg 
word of R. Bond in Lancashire but for the 
Ascham his scholar; or of Hartgrave in Brundley school, in the 
same country, but because he was the first did teach worthy Dr. 
Whitaker? Nor do I honor the memory of M 


ulcaster for anything 
s much as for his scholar, that gulf of learning, Bishop Andrews.” 


Ancient Appreciation | 


henians, the day before the great feast o 


founder, to Sacrifice a ram to the memory of Conidas 
his schoolmaster that first instructed him.” 


Morris ROSENBLUM Samuel J. Tilden High School 


‘This made the At 


ns, vol. II, pages 389-390, 


i : ics. 
" ancient Greece, the paidotribes taught boys wrestling and gymnasti 


C¢ ~9C”) 
CONVERSATION PIECE a 
Voltaire Said of Diderot, after an exhausting hour of so-ca 
“oNVer sation : 


° | tu S denied him 
° Breat gift 


—that of dialogue.” —Toastmaster. 


CNOA 


SAD IF TRUE en 
But to go to school on a summer morn, 
O! it drives all joy away; | 
nder a cruel eye outworn, 
The little ones spend the day 


In sighing and dismay. —William Blake, The Schoolboy. 
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High Points 


YOUNG PALESTINE CORRESPONDS WITH 


AMERICA 

In a classroom of a Bronx public high school, Students, boys a 
girls, are studying their sixth term of Hebrew as a modern ce 
language. They have already read with understanding and a ee 
ciation selections from various periods of Hebrew literature 
Biblical, medieval, modern and Palestinian. They study about the 
Promised Land and the poetic yearning for Eretz Israel of Yehudah 
Halevi. They also read the daily papers and listen to the radio: 
Cyprus, Arab League, Haganah, Irgun, Mufti, Terrorists, UN, 
Negev, Yishuv. They ask questions. T 


are very much interested. 
Palestine is also discussed in their English and history classes, They 
are eager to know more about this ancient-modern Holy Land. They 


read books like Thieves in the N ight, Behind the Silken Curtair 
Palestine, Land of Promise. 

But they are more anxi 
Palestine are doing and 
are the reactions of the 
political situation? How 
school? Are th 


hey 


1, and 


ous to know what the young people in 
thinking and feeling about all this. What 
boys and girls of their own ages to the 
are they spending their time in and out of 
e young Palestinians interested in movies, in — 
music? Are they helping in building, planting, harvesting, and p n 
ning the future of their homeland? The best way to find out wou 


be not from books, reports or exhibits, but to hear from the young 
people themselves, 


Several terms a 
relatives, visitors, 
an active and liv 


| iends, 
go, I therefore began to arrange cc ie 
and some of my former students now in d Jeru- 
ely correspondence between the Bronx one in my 
salem. I was especially fortunate in this respect in ry teh an 

Classes a boy recently arrived from the Haifa Nautical Sc jally the 
a girl from a Tel-Aviy high school. The boys, and espec d- 


a 
. i e ames, 
girls in the class, gave these Palestinian students their ^ n 
dresses, and ages 


så 

to be forwarded to their former am w 
friends in Palestine. On one occasion a headmaster from 4 naturally 
School came to visit and inspect our school, and he ne taught 
interested in observing how the Hebrew language 1s = Ty nted 
in a public high school in the United States. Challenging % es about 
questions in Hebrew were fired at the visitor from all 5! e ead 
schools and student life in Palestine, and on his dep cal her with 
master carried away with him some vivid impressions to8 
50 


porama 
a lg lL. aa AAAS eee ESR a 
nc as 
i ce a a 


P. 


names and addresses from the bobby- 
Mii of Tel-Aviv, 
sd he letters to and from Palestine are Written in Hebrew, in 
English and Hebrew, and some in English i 
-esulting from the exchange of letters and Pictures with Palestine 
i most gratifying and stimulating, The letters are read in class in 
thar original Hebrew with their wealth of new Colloquialism, slang, 
and common everyday expressions. Certain Passages are translated. 
new words, phrases, and expressions a 


re put on the board, and the 
students eagerly copy them for use ; 


N correspondence. Addresses 
are exchanged and the textbook lesson for the day is postponed 


to the next day. 

The same enthusiasm is evoked 
They marvel at the Palestinians’ 
heartily and with good humor at 
expressions. They 
mates, and proudl 


Avenue talks to 
Hakerem. 


SOXers of New York to 


when the English letters are read. 
command of English. They laugh 
some of their peculiar and quaint 
speak about these new friends to their school- 
y show their letters to their teachers. Sheridan 
Ahad Haam Street and Grand Concourse to Beth 


To give you a first hand impression of these Palestinian 8 
youngsters as revealed in their letters from a i Jéttèrė 
April, 1948, I shall quote below from some of their Englis 


ak for 
mst as they were written (errors and all), and let them spe 
themselyes, 


. Emek Jezreel Street 
Tel-Aviv 
May 1, 1947 

Dear Esther, 


ts to 
a cam with my paren g 
eg was bo e 1929 in Danzig and in 1935 ao iid born in Palestine 


ne W x mpleted 

Uh ne, but today I feel myself the amrita that means I have co 

ll “a —mpleted here the 7th grade of gyn rrer, well, I have 
TS of Stud osen & Ca 


eering in the spring 


ren't cl 
: rou haven 
alreg “atned from your letter that 3 ons is to go to the 


, in 
emical engu 
term ~ chosen one, I am going to at My intenti 
Calig - 1948, T wish to study in the U.»- time, but of course, 
cia University in Beverly ST in whole life is based on 
OU ask speak ‘oh our 
xe a Jaa i der you a = sentiment. When I was 
cbr ur language lik i f our nat swimming. heu 
“he 5y is the touadanon A a yacht -e ace My mental hobby is; 
Youn, lobbies are, well, rowing ht a 
e 


. like to go to 
n lig ; ratory. I 

hearin “ T also used to train myself ! chemical labo 

Rec 


ang m 51 
assical music and working y 


Hebrew all th 


only. The excitement ~ 
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NTS November, 040 


I Use 


the cinema but because of lack of time I go them only once per week 
also to go not too frequent to the theater and concerts. ; 
You asked me to write you if there are expressions which I don’t ung 
stand, well, there was one; what do you mean by “indoor bowling >» yo 
asked me for a picture, I hope that you remember the maxim : “Ladies fir m 
So I am awaiting your picture in the next letter you write me á 


Your friend, 


David 
P.S. Thank you for the three Hebrew words, try your best and write me à 
bit more in Hebrew. Charlotte B. wrote to my friend a whole passage in 
Hebrew. 


* * x 


Jerusalem, Palestine 
20.5.47 
Dear Lucille, 


It’s 10 o'clock in the morning and I’m sittin 
Some of the pupils are being examined so th 
quiet and I can therefore concentrate. ; 

All of us here were very excited over th 


pleased to hear of the nice welcome given them. Did you watch the game? 


I have also read “Thieves in the Night” and want to tell you that it is 
not about a “Hashomer Hatzair” Kibutz. The author just describes how a 
kibutz is built. As I know Pales 


tine life I would like to tell you that not 
everything in the book is very correctly described and even the facts aren't 
always right. The author wanted to justify the act of joining an underground 
and to lead to this somehow. I suggest that you read Bartley Crum’s book 
“Behind the silken curtain.” I am reading it now in Hebrew and I think ít 
1s well wearth reading. | . 
Last week we celebrated “Lag Baomer” and there was a Rally in which 
all Jerusalem Jewish youth Organizatioris took part. There were some sports 
matches and then a huge fire was lit and some hundred boys and girls — 
Jointed in the “Hora” Last week I went to a concert of the P.P.O. ap 
by Leonard Bernstein and I must say that I was fascinated by him. The ved 
Was crowded with scarcely a place even to stand. The audience was a 
by him and they applauded so hard he had to come out on the stage seve 
sae and he even played an (word missing) on the piano. I really oT 50 
‘eae Í am only Sorry he had to leave so soon for Paris. He ack to 
Palate i a : praising them highly and promised to come 


g in class answering your letter. 
at the rest of the class is very 


e Hapoel victory and we were 


Abie 


Balfour Street 
Tel Aviv > 
Spring 1 
Dear Rachel, | -_angsions 
ois I think it would be best if we both refrained from political det here 
our letters, It would be a pity if our correspondence was stopp? 
52 





pALESTINE AND AMERICA 
is n 0 
shut. Į think. I think that the terrorists 
what the States. I can partly understand 
say pe d that you cannot save a nation 
aiim Imagine the power of Englan 
riats. It is the fight of the fly again 
care whether some lorries are blown up 


many lorries and lots of soldiers. When the terrorists blow a train the Yishuy 
must pay for it. A Curfew and Martial Law destroy the Jewish Community, . .. 

I saw a release of a picture made some years ago, “Since You Went 
Away,” the other day in a small cinema, for the second time, and if you have 
seen it you'll surely remember the scene in which the late Nazimova recites: 
“Bring me you poor, hungry, weary, masses . . E 

Then I would go to the central park and lie on the grass by Cleopatras 
“needle.” Could you tell me what the “needle” stands for? .., 

No, sex education is not taught over here, not even in higher schools at 
the highest class where pupils are around 18. And to be utterly frank, my 
knowledge in these matters is very small, and what I know I’ve learned from 
boys “men only” talks, and the “facts of life” were presented to me in a very 
vulgar fashion. But as this ignorance is a common disease here, and yet people 


marry and are more happier than in the States where divorces are so frequent, 
I guess I’ll learn in time. 


censorship now, but it is liable to begin any da 
o 


t . ; y. So let’ , 
k? But as this letter will not þe Censored I aaa. keep our mouths 


y as well 
are mad, yes, simply “nts a i 
them, but they are blind. They don’t 
terroris, that you can’t help a nation 
d, and compare it with that of the 
st the elephant. What does England 
and some soldiers killed? She has 


Yes, we have museums in Palestine. One in Tel-Aviv, and another in 
“usalem. Wè have two zoos out here. I’ve been to the one in T.A., and 
“joyed it very much. We even have an elephant.... hiii 


11th March, 1948 
Dear Bernard, 


t of the 

7 Cur letter of the 17th January reached me only tas saased a delay 
Postal conditions in our country, I’m sorry that this fact has 

MY answer. 


. , and I’m 
ev Today, as always I have so much to write and explain to yu 
hb going 


3 . mised he would 
to do a little part of it as a friend of mine pro 
Prove my language. on 
tenced t very well imagine how it feels to “ea rather a common experi- 
enc en years jail, but do you realize that this 1 for—as you say—doing 
So : a S out here, People have been punished aire s us. We know that a 
ae they believed in. It is not this that open | to suffer them. Our 
„ant be i i es and we arè i Ve have always 
st fe ke toa Rego at Ame Nee ai 
.m 

at to expect tn Britain but Tha to stand by their promises 
before, ~Y Should have admitted their unwilli i 


avoided then. 
© bloodshed on both sides could have a d is the fact that the 
at is so often overlooked by you aa bn needn't exist at all since 
“Wish friction is not made in Palesti 53 


e of your friends sen- 


Arab. 
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HIGH POINTS [November 
scaly mesen lie il woe enti lea The question of oj] 
it only serves the big powers to incite two nations against each oth 
really re do with it at all. Left to ourselves without British interfer. 
have nothing e very well with the Arabs, who know only two well which 
ence we'll =o buttered, otherwise there needn't be any import of Arabs 
side aa i Ne, would non-Arabic powers explode the offices of the English 
Taiki eee Jewish living quarters in Jerusalem, and today, the build. 
s ish Agency. - 
ing . orl Juas k — about these questions but after all 
is “something happening 5000 miles away ang a es haye 
taught what an illusion any form of Jewish existence outside th 
It may be true that we are fighting with our back to the i all, 
we are going to live, where as you can at best hope to lead 
temporarily safe but rootless and without a future. gafi pi 

To you it may sound like propoganda. To us it is a trut 


are ready to throw in everything. And now it’s I who ask: 
stand me?” 


1948) 


Should 
er that 


for you this 
Not yet been 
is country is, 
but if we win 
an aimless life 


h for which we 
“can you under- 


Love, 


Rachel 


P.S. I hope you received my photograph. Please send me one of yours “and 
of course a letter.” 7 ; 


* k*k = 
Some-were 21, April. 
Dear Thelma, 


Your letter from the 28th March I received with great pigasu P ae 
I was glad to get it because I have been cut off the world. I did why 
letter only by occasion that one of my friends went to town. The reas eration 
I have been cut off the world is that I have been on a big shs es been 
carried out in Palestine to break the blockade on Jerusalem eT g whic 
forced on Jerusalem. I and my group had to capture a Arab vil AE an 
has attacked a convoy and 17 boys were killed, we come to that v! ed from 
d no resistance at all because the people from that village escap 
these because they were afraid of our attacks. otect. the 
After we captured that vilage we had to hold the vilage. la an convoy 
convoys to Jerusalem, and to that time we carried our protection ae 
from 190 truks and a few day’s later 250 truks which has brough. 


t 
for two month to the city. and we still carry on to send supplys tO 
what I wrote you about i 


nemy can ¥ 
: i 18 not to be published because the e 
information so dont show th 


will write down a chapt 


Our congres to hel 
because if we 


one but to m 


etitions 

er from your letter “We collect money to y T a 
P Palestine.” Right now we cant ee ei to an? 

dont do it with our blood we are lost. I dont — j 
i Y weapon I hold in my hand, what we need is we the 
, , an. even at the worst time we will and shall fight til imes. * do 


t 
defend what we have build, Because we have been betrayed many he 
ow, about Mr, H 


54 enry Wallace he is a good man but w 


9 


last, 


CR a OC 
pR white-House is all against us, and I person 


aly don’t beliey 
as Promised, js 
ay us, mes Bu 
ews will be the 
you thinking ah 
with hoes, I ad 


ome to Palestine 
a you live on has dinamite under your fe 
America 


thing changes. m 

ar i that you will forgive me for writin 

l fs opinion. and you are alowed to do 
wro 


if the 


ted, and after he is elected what he 
if he 


the Jews in American, and then betr 
voted a in the world’s politics, the J 
spything p- all the’ century's before. and about 
pas been T way because Palestine is the land 
i hie d not to stay in the U.S.A. and to ¢ 
our 


e that even 
Only to win 
t the moment 
Victims as it 
out Palestine 
vise you and 


» because that 
et, which will explode the 


ig elec 


& to you that way, I only 
as you pleased, So don’t be 


You wrote about the “mass protest 
pore I want you to get my wishes to the coming holiday, which will 
sart in two day’s. The holiday is called Pass-over. that holiday is a simbol 
ous to be free people, even in the day’s of Pharo.” the king of Egypt at 
hose day's, and today from the slavery of Mr. Bevin. 
mour country which is our national home. l 

Give my wishes to your family. 


I will finish my letter because I am being called out. to make a small 
job... 


of war veteran’s” I still think it is 


and to live at peace 


Menahem 
* * . 


_This type of student activity is not only a delightful and — 
ng Xperience, per se, for the young people of both a. a 
nao Promotes better understanding and good will among n 


: d 
td makes the Study of the foreign language interesting, real an 
Mportant, 


; l 
* ZELDNER William Howard Taft High Schoo 


oD 
WISE WORDS FOR TEACHING BROTHERHO 


ch simple 
Tuts MBLE, The ancients spoke in ee n the mes- 
geg at leir contemporaries. Wise and eleme 


; le 
A ssed in capsu 

, nPe and faith, of wisdom and charity exp i doubly acute 

a viey | p olay the need of speed and ae our sharpest 

Log] 0 e Spe . : In conseq y the 
ed at which we live. e adage, 

hove a truction and communication has pa voce ae 

’ ` to 

ete : Wotation ; the nearest equivalent ke 

Neg ; about i i 

N eed aa, the persistent -e i stereotypes oe 

r nati . ion OL O against « 

On anyon ationality, the retentio le slander ag 


mac 
~ Who disagrees, the ready-ma 55 


fallacies 
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"GH POINTS {y 


vember, 1948) 
people or a group as a vent to anger, the petty animosities roe 
with a “degraded” minority—these can be met and { ought elated 
son and persuasion. Y rea. 


If we do not strenuously and deliberately un 


ag “hal me 
attack, the danger to our constitutional libertie Plan of 


O 


oTHERHOOD 


reat to freed 
Senator Joseph R Ba everywhere, : 


April 28, 1945 


hen a branch of the tr 
appears that w MIG, ree of liberty b 
S and to our standin e bitter and wormy fruit. A fresh scion iş needed, of pera oa 
as a republic will weaken the structure so carefully built Since i776 shesty is a reality—the most priceless possession of man, o whom 
Many sources have been scanned to yield a stock of material for iu Johnson 
teacher and parent.* The aim is clear: to develop and ¢ i “certs from “Plac 


oster a spirit 
rying to divide 
& the concepts 
fertile soil and 
o be planted carefully until 


of unity, fellowship, and brotherhood. All the forces t 
us can be stopped by group action based on changin 
of the individual. Some of these seeds will fall on 
take immediate root. Others will have t 
the fruit grows. | 

Some of these adages can be comm 
tion. Others can be used as a basis f 
analysis, with examples 
is prolonged, the stude 
thoughts and inferences 

The material has been 


unicated with scant explana- 
or discussion and argument and 
cited by the one questioned. If the interest 
nt or reader can be induced .to express 
in writing. 
grouped under the headings of: 

Liberty 

Prejudice 

Minorities 

Sport 

Unity 

Peace 
The issue is painfully clear: One World or None! 


LIBERTY sant 
hold these truths to be self-evident; that all men are create 


Declaration of Independence ry form of 
I have sworn u 


de : ve 
t Pon the altar of God eternal hostility against ¢ 
yranny over the mind of man. 


We 


Thomas Jefferson 


ty Md Wo Ca of ours is the prod 


es for Dj 
Persons,” The Yale Review, se 

“Man is not the means; man is the end. His freedom and his dignity are 
gered. He must not be stamped Into a set pattern: into forms that bind his 
yirit instead of freeing it. That is the heart of democracy: the maintenance of 
rights, not privileges; the dignity of each man and woman. That is what we 
are fighting for.” ) . 

Bernard M. Baruch 

as reported in Herald Tribune, June 14, 1947 


PREJUDICE 
Prejudice produces no wealth. Discrimination is a fools economy. 
Eric Johnson 
rking together can produce the atom bomb, then 600 
work on the job of inter-group hatreds. 
Basil O’Connor of the American Red Cross, 
in New York Times, October 5 1945 
à Nothing does more harm to the progress of Christianity and 1S Bia 
ts the Spirit than . . , race prejudice amongst Christians. There is nothing 
Widely Spread in the Christian world. l 
; Jacques Maritain  ž — orld 
tay Convinced myself that there is no more evil thing in this m ani 
, Prej di ; b tely —it is the wors 
bing in |; Judice, none at all! I write delibera haseness, cruelty and 
‘onination OW- It justifies and holds together more baseness, 
n than any sort of error in the world. i 
her - H.G. Wells ng the citizens 0 
Mu a are honest differences of religious belief a“ ii is part of our 
ere are among the citizens of mine. . 


to remem- 
À it is well for us 
5 A. to respect those differences. And it le race or creed or class. 


from the far corners of 


_ Tf 600 scientists wo 
“tatists could be put to 


êri i 
È tat qe ritag 


p th wiy your fathers and mine—came here fron his own Way, 
oe W . : ch, in i 
to Dr. Benjamin Rush We ust i sper eliefs that widely varied. And y ch our national life. From 
t ` a i en 
Greatness does not come to any people on flowery beds of ease. fpl Rift th Sift upon our national altar to 
fight to win 


hold it 5 d of 


Or Wear it a peopie the iron 


th S grand] to whom liberty is given can 
randly as those w 
è tyrant, — 


ho wrench their liberty from 


yea riya Frederick Douglass pitte? 
* To conserye i horisms are : 
© space, only a sprinkling of adages and apho 


56 


Ma i l 
te ike to ae has given, all have gained..- 
we ate boun of our country as one home 1 
Ny “ie 


. Welf 
Nag Bhbo eS of 


te -— ——— 
ln 
Ra EARN. Tannen 

= ZT f- 


i e interests of each 


W, 

i, We ought to ajat: ea 
. at the 

your family or mine cannot be TA ong run, upon = 

bei family; -being depends, in trying to pra 

E of tY; that our well-being we are 


ur neighbors, The good-neighbor idea—a 57 


t l in which th 


UP with the happiness of a 
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HIGH POINTS iNo, 


tice it in international relationship—needs to be put into , 
munity relationships. When it is, we may disc over fat ee 
standing and fellowship is also the road to ; 
neighbor's fireside we may find new fuel for t 
hearthsides.— 


e (3 : Com. 
Spiritual] awak eni 0 Under. 


he fires of faith at oe ee 
Own 


President Roosevelt on 
Brotherhood Day, Feb 
° . e ? ru 
Prejudice is our method of transferring our own edie ei 1936 
our ruse for disliking others rather than ourselves. |., . Prei = thers, It is 
onto which the shipwrecked mind clambers and paddles to da Ice is ą 


Ben Hecht in 4 Guide for the Bedevilled 


raft 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


MINORITIES 


. Bear in mind this sacred principle that . . . the minorit he; 
rights which equal laws must Protect, and to violate which a ae cain 
| Thomas Jefferson a 
First Inaugural Address 
Though I am more closely connected and identified with one class of out- 
raged, oppressed and enslaved people, I cannot allow myself to be insensible to 
the wrongs and sufferings of any part of the great family of man. I am not 
rm an American slave, but a man, and as such, am bound to use my powers 
is the welfare of the whole human brotherhood. . . . I believe that the sooner 
e Wrongs of the whole human family are made known, the sooner those 
wrongs will be reached. 
Frederick Douglass in 
The Liberator, March 27, 1846 
We oon ey cannot be on one side abroad and the other at eredi 
the good faith of Ske ed ee poy si iar paar col- 
laboration for fut protessed purposes and to join us in interna” ation at 
ure peace if we continue to practice an ugly discrimi?’ i 


Home against lion 
our own minoriti nae irteen mi 
Negro citizens. minorities, the largest of which is our thi 


Wendell L. Willkie in 
An American Program n 
Simon and Schuster, New Yor 
eiving the 1944-45 Free and Equa 
€rance said in part: religion 
- Or race, in th upon any Minority segment of our people because OF sad on 
democracy A, anal analy sis, becomes an attack on Christian princi pers of 
- One mij f d it IS wise for us to bear in mind that we are a 
Mority group or another, ) 


s f 
Justice Frank Murphy on rec 1 Seal ° 


the Council against Into] 


r eri 


in 
The Council Against Intolerae 
American Unity, November, 


MEA SPORT 
n be A ° 
Or war: . 2e either a Preparation for war or, in some measures 


; a trai i i 
n ainer either of Potential war-mongers or of potenti p 


a substito"” 
A 


E 


i i Rea 


N 
i ‘ite 


oTHERHOO? 


influence forming either militarists or men who will b dpa 
. . . ° e ri 
y the principles of pacifism in every activity of life. It "Ee 


an € 
ple to aPP a h ized 
‘ hich part the organized amusements of children and adults shall 


jp choose n 


pay. Aldous Huxley, Ends and Means 


jf you do this, you will be suspended from the league. You will find that 
he friends you think you have in the press box will not support you, that you 
yill be outcasts. I do not care if half the league strikes, Those who do it will 
encounter quick retribution. All will be suspended and I don’t care if it wrecks 
he National League for five years. This is the United S tates of America and 
me citizen has as much right to play as another. 
Ford Frick 
President of the National League to the 
threatening players against Jackie Robinson, 
baseball player. 


` UNITY 


While civilization has been improving our houses, it has not equally im- 
proved the men who are to inhabit them. 
Thoreau in Walden 
Why concern ourselves so much about our beans for seed, and not be con- 
emed at all about a new generation of men? | l 
Thoreau in Walden 
I speak for all humanity in chains, 
Exile, J ew, Christian—for the prison-camps 
And those who dwell in them and bide their time— 
or the dishonored, for the dispossessed, 
or those you have ground like wheat. l 
(Heinrich Heine to the Nazis) 
by Stephen Vincent Benet in 
_ Today They Burned The Books 
He, We i are faced with the preeminent fact that if civiliza 
Peoples o 7 cultivate the science of human relationship am 
all kinds to live together and work together in the 


tion is to sur- 
the ability of 
same world, 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
His last written address 
All races are here 
All of the lands of the earth 
e contributions here. i 
Walt Whitman 
his is in Leaves of Grass 
not a nation but a teeming nation of nations. 
Walt Whitman l aa. 
ad niga Pale figure of America, but several Americas, any 


Cant characterizations. 
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——HIGH POINTS [Novep 
PEACE 


With the Atomic Age, man now has it within hi 
himself economically. If he wills it, he will be in a Position to r As 
petitive impulses. He can take the step from competitive TAR : ne his com. 
man. The same atomic and electrical energy that can des kin o  COOperatiye 
usher in an age of economic sufficiency. à city can also 

Norman Cousins 


The Obsolescence of Modern M 
New York Times, August 26 1o4e 
No, it is not against the awe-inspiring lethal might of the atomi 
that our horror should be directed, but against war itself . |. and sl pont 
comes, then let us stand together with all men of good will, no a ari 
cultural, social, or political gaps divide us, to strive with risen 


ee God’s hel 
bestiality that is war shall never be_let loose among men again. pa ee fia 


The Atomic Age Opens, 
Pocket Books, Inc. | 


Thomas Jefferson High School 





S grasp to emancipa 
ę 


FELIX SPER 


YOUTH HAS WHAT IT TAKES... 
“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, Thou must! 
ii The youth replies, Z can!” 
Emerson had the word for it! ; 
Is it true,” boys inquire, before registering in my creative wrt 


ing class for fifth termers, “that in your course the students have to 
write poetry ?” 


Well)” I hem, realizing from the worried blink of their ey“ 


that they hope I'll say it isn’t SO, “well, we do some oy oo 
poems. But,” I hasten to add, before the potential candidates 


b in 
out of the room, “poetry is only part of the course. W° = ; 

Prose. We read Stories, talk about them, then try tO _ 
Story about a a 


l 
essays. Ditt person or idea that stirs us. We do the =n ow 
pi. ; ~ with poems. Before I ask boys to write a F ing 
job. Vy i make sure that they know how to go about ° ebro"? 
e T = for a moment suppose,” I say, arching ™Y i ithov! 
teat saa Ould expect you to write a poem, for aa 

2108 You for that kind of work, do you?” 
sing some such strat : 
more talented fifteen-six 


60 


- 


of 0 
egy, I succeed in inveigling enotige j wer? 
teen-year-olds into “joining UP: 





a 
{Saa Lo oiei 
—=, 


EL - D Ea a n 
= 


H ° “í | N 
ut nigh! and testify, “Yes, the-heart of this course 


pbe for. and writing it,” a good many lads with the ri 
aon, id be found wanting in faith, faith in self. The truth is 
“nn Helen M. Bennett in the fourth term tries to cultivate 


tate in prose, while I in the term after attempt to do as much 
(rea =e F 


is poetry 
ght equip- 


._ poetry. : 
n Pi in this article to illustrate Emerson’s dictum that youth 


ys what it takes. . » « 


aT HOME. To illustrate this truth, I shall use two categories. 
in the first, I shall quote poems written by my boys at home with 
ime unlimited at their disposal and with fathers, mothers, sisters, 
wothers available as critics and/or assistants. While I have never 
yet (in the several years I’ve been conducting this course) discovered 
acase of plagiarism, I have, occasionally, had boys confess that one 


of their elders (not necessarily their betters) had a hand in the 
composition. | 


Here are some of poems in the written-at-home category: 


TO A DIME STORE URN 
Oh, lovely maiden posing there, 
Your arms and shoulders soft and bare, 
From whence springs there that ugly crack 
That’s running zig-zag down your back? 


The paint has peeled, the plaster’s chipped, 
Your arm has from your shoulder slipped, 
Your clustered curls and flowing hair 
Have faded, and your head is bare. 


A dimple on your one left knee 
Has lately been intriguing me; 

Till yesterday a glance I stole— 
And found it was another hole. 


Demureness is your attribute a 
With dimpled cheeks and eyes pe ’ 
But you, good gracious, lack ae ey 
Where it should be, I see the sky 


Oh, lovely maiden on the UM t turn, 
You’ve missed the ring in fate nade A 

Your. beauty’s paled and ee ad 
Ye gads, but you're an awful m Douglas MacMullan 


6l 
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[NV Vem 
FOR FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


The times cried out for one with 
For one to pull us from the pit of 
Disdaining mortal ills, he answer 
He donned the robe of glory and 
For hope and joy in each man’s 
He was the first to fight the tyrant’s plan, 
To recognize the threat against mankind. 
He gave his life to save his fellow man. 


heart so 
doom. 
ed fate; j 
made room | 
worried mind. 


And now that he is gone from us We see 

No ray of hope to brighten our great woe. 

The times cry out again for such as he 

To save men from themselves, their greatest foe. 
How long shall we endure these grievous years 
Until another such as he appears? 


Herman Schwartz 
THE LATHE 
It squats upon the oily wood, 
Its legs submerged in gore: 
A Chinese dragon come to life 
And crouching on the floor. m 


The meshing of each tiny gear 
Resounds throughout the room; 

Like whirring of a million win 
It echoes through the gloom. 


Upon its grey and greasy side 
A button marked in red 
Is pushed—and in a second’s time 


The mighty beast is dead. Graham Andrews 


THOUGHTS ON A CLIFF 

The serene beauty of a cliff 
Regarding itself in the pale blue waters 

f a quiet stretch of river, 
The birds drinking in the pink morning sunshine 
n top of the cliff, and preening themselves 
By their reflections in the water. : 
The lone osprey wheeling in ever-widening circles 


And disappearing in the graying sky. 


The evening fog creeps in 


per 
d the cliff is no more. Jack aa 


The pendulum swings, 

It times the endless pulse o 
It beats the rhythm 
Necessary for universal harmony, 


f the earth, — 


What powers it? 

What hand holds its beat? 

Not a mortal, for if a man— 

Be he emperor or sorceror— 
Would swing the pendulum, its beat 
Would become upset—offset and uneven, 
And finally would cease; 

And everything would end 

And the earth would crumble 

And the mountains would topple 
And the rivers would flood, and then 
In an instant turn to steam 

And vanish. 


But no mortal hand— 

Be it that of emperor or sorcerer— 

Could swing the pendulum, 

Could aspire even to reach it, 

For he could not grasp it long enough to control; 
He would be slung into infinity 


And crushed into dust... Peter Schragg 


ODE TO A DECREPIT | hand? 
What happens to an umpire when he cannot raise sand? | 
at happens to a sprinter when he cannot slightly rusty? 
And what about a gridder when his legs oe as lusty? 
nd what about a swimmer when his appetite sie rim 
And how about a hoopster who can’t even a swim? 
Ow about a water-poloist when he endl hold a stick? 
appens to a pool room shark that 7 ii ick’ 
appens to a soccer man when he ihi it out 
X £ you ponder this a while and try idea's come about : 
ony Understand just how and why my 


at I 
That a as glad as glad can be 


hat h 


`n Eisenberg 
m not them and they're not me. Marvin i 
HIDE-AWAY al Nook, 
I have a kingdom called i e brook. 
I have an empire by a = a robin, 63 
I love to hear the song oO 


n 


í THE PENDULUM | 
&reat, | 
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I love to see the squirrels a-bobbin’ 

While robin and I sing a duet: 

Cheer-up, don’t worry and don’t regret... 

Squirrel and I make a fine pair 

Jumping about in the crisp country air. 

I sing and breathe and stretch and yawn 

To the utter amazement of a brown-speckled fawn, 

And never could I find so perfect a bed 

As leaves under me and a log ’neath my head, 

Ah, this is the life—no cares, no worries ; 

It’s not like the city where everyone hurries. 


[NV vember 19 m 


Nick Opinante 
by my boys 


These are a few of the ma 


ny good poems written 
at home. 


IN SCHOOL. In category two, 
test conditions, which were these: 


nation, two of the questions, counting 25% each, required that the 
Students write Poems; I must emphasize the time limitation, ap- 
Proximately forty-five minutes for writing two poems! The boys 
were seated in regular classrooms at nine o’clock on a snowy 
morning; they had access to no reference books; there were the 
usual distractions—teacher writing the time on the board at inter- 
vals, boys raising hands to ask a question, etc. Obviously, Sevi 
creations appeared on their papers were their own, wholly t 
own, and born in minutes of stress. a 

“re are the two questions calling for poetic expression: 
l. Edwin Markham’s poem “Brotherhood” begins: 


“The crest and Crow 

Life’s fina] Star, is b 

For it will bring a 

Her | ise SI 

l $ ov! 

Using the same type of verse (iambic tetrameter) 1mp" 
Or eight more lines on the same theme. a 
t John Masefield wrote a poem in which he expresses 
a “fever,” to 80 down to the seas again. 


at 

A. E. Housman wrote a poem about a young man p advice 

age of twenty-two, regretted not having hearkened 0 

of a wise man a year earlier. d by " 
See what you can do “ 

Of these two themes, 


64 


I quote the work of boys under 
in the ninety-minute final exami- 


ning of all good, 
rotherhood ; 
gain to earth 
ong-lost poesy and mirth.” 


longiné 


in a short original poem sugg 


- a 
— 
omni 


oi 


Here are both poems of Student 


OWard Mills 


For where is there a finer thing, 
If side by side we work and sin 
And have no thought of war or Strife, 
But dream of long and happy life. 
When diverse colors, races, creeds, 
Will gather ’round and friendship leads, 
We'll think of fellow man and then 
We'll have our peace, good will to men, 


SS 


His father tried to reason with 

A boy of seventeen. 

He argued from experience, 

Of things he’d done and seen. 
“Old-fashioned is the word for him,” 
The smart young lad would Say; 
“He doesn’t know what’s going on 
In modern things today.” 


A year or two went by, and he 

Could not believe his eyes: 

The things his old man said, were true. 
“Gosh, pop is getting wise!” 





. 
Here is the second one of P. Williams: 


| 
They looked high; they were high; | 
Yet the stars were near, — ; 
High enough to cause my yearning, 
Near enough to be fraternizing. 


They Suspended a tall mast, 

A mast that held countless silken strands, 
Strand crossing its brother, 

Yet having a purpose. 


ic, 
From these silken threads there hung 4 fabr 
ot a fabric of cloth: 
'Twas a fabric of beauty; 
an calls it a ship. 


sea ; 
And under the fabric there floated a 

an calls it a sea, , 
Man says it supports the ship, 


R ts the sea. 
But they are wrong—the ship suppo! 
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Then a blaze of spendor— 
The stars fade— 

A ball of radiance appears: 
Man calls it the sun. 


Yet the sun is far far away, 

The mast is but a timber, 

The silken threads are homely ropes, » 
And the ship, the beautiful ship, is but a work of man 
Floating on a seething sea. 

I want to see the near Stars, the far Stars, 

The tall mast, the silken threads, 

The fabric called a ship, 
That I want to see again; 
That I’ll never see again. 


the sea the ship supports— 


I shall only see the homely things ; 
Never see the night at sea; 

For the stars are leaving— 

I must leave with them. 


Victor Berthene writes in free verse of the sea, too: 
I stand alone 
The sea calls ; 
The longing for the wi 
Because of this, I hesi 
Yet, who am I to stan 
When there upon the 
Are treasures few 
The lull of winds, 
The throb of a great heart churning brine to foam, 
The dull, ney ing, ringing silence which lulls one’s soul, 


nd and spray is great, 
tate. 
d alone 


Nay, the sea beckons, 
who am I to stand alone? 
Theed ... and as I go 


ear once more the Pounding of the surf, 
The whistling of the wind that calls “Come!” 
nd soon the gentle roll, 
The dashing Spray washing away the wasted years 
And in its place, cool, Soothing ocean swell. 
or this I yearned, and now I am content; 


though I am surrounded by vastness, 
am no longer alone, 








L 


~ ~~ - = 
lA OI aaa, o EI 
ad 
i a an 
ne in ile 
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an end somewhere, and I call halt here, But not 

phere must -zh I have before me eloquent, impassioned poems 

pefore saying o by all the boys whose work I quoted in category one. 

in ee T have succeeded in proving that the boys in my class, 
J beli 


he needed stimulus, have shown that they “can.” I believe 
yen the n 


i lish classes in Brooklyn 
in the dozen other special Eng sin B 
that the om School have shown, too, that they can.” I feel 
ware hy Daniel J. Cahill, department chairman and launcher 
ia cial English courses, could assemble a book of — 3 
: r ii and prose, a book of it, from the work of our specia 
tiona 
À is. ES 
m he doe of teachers, and it should be their of — 
} k 
the inspiring word to boys and girls—and behold the y 
h ! . . l 
ri S, ln Brooklyn Technical High Schoo 


A POLL OF OPINION ON WORLD AFFAIRS 


oe a in the rapidly 
Are our junior high school pupils interested in the 1 
changing world events? Do they follow ron: saar in 
Political patterns and their tremendously ME international affairs 
€ capitals of the world? Are they interested 1n 1 
0 vital to their future welfare? 


e 
read much about Loe 


‘LIVE TO PROBLEMS. We hear and 
unger generation, its interest in movies, 


t 
. hear abou 
. tıme. We . 
lain’ Stars, in baseball, in having a g00d timè. S But there is 


ipe r -agers 
: ‘nquency and irresponsibility among OU Our teen-ag 


. icture. s tives for 
“Nother side to this apparently pare Pk shape re pions 
ë ke forces i olitica 
arg ry ey = apr of international P 
come, ey are 


t 
ements tha 
of the MOY“ wy lives. 
t will affect their future. They afe et even their very 1 


i vit 
reaten their nation, their security: articulate . Oil do 
“n-agers if given the opportunity third World Wa conscious 
arent Problems. They know what. ® ¢ peace. They ar reciate 
i Mem, The appreciate the blessings ° a omb. They a Nations. 
© terrif vin power latent in ie em of the Unite 
i tremendous ie they have in the fu 


School 109, Brooklyn, our 
h 
i problems 


and discuss them 
e 


NUESTIONNAIRE. In ly 7 a 
St ents discuss these vital’ world-w 
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ey discus at 

= ie a — IN classroo ‘ Cincinnati Junior High School 109, Brooklyn 

i] a appeared in the y i Pupils Adults 7thYr. 8th Yr. 9thYr. Aver. Tchrs, 

sid, eee an to hel E4 | a think most foreign countries can be trusted to meet us halfway in 
e permissi DoY 

editor of the NEA Journal, u 


ti Petaling 

the questionnaire | Morga 

A was n, 
tire student body. We were interested in accegte ou to the 


with startling intelligence. Th 
auditorium forums. A questi 
Journal for March 1948 offe 
the thinking of our pupils. 


vember, 








Scertain} ` be trusted 63% 45% 69.5% 56.% 60.% 62.% 76.% 
stu dents reacted to the dtestionnaite dn pct Srey how our J ae be trusted 24 47 21. 30.5 26. 26. 18 
‘printed in the NEA Journal of a vote by adults i to the results c Dont know = 13 8 625 10. 12 9% = 6. 
pupils in Cincinnati. | : . n Cleventh-grade 1, Do you think we can count on Russia to meet us halfway in working out 
The results are gi oblems?. 
Bieta siad auni e a e and are revealing as to how our iuni | ia 16% 14% 60.5% 32.% 48% 47% 48% 
sean, Pupus think on world affairs. The figures in ee “ie b. No 6 74 342 5. 38. 43 30 
nii spren: the student results in Cincinnati. Those in Fu o Don’t know 19. -12 6. Ii. 14. 10 23 
TE co on represent the adult views. The figures in Columns 8, In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the progress the UN has 
» 4, 9, represent the views of 1425 pupils ; made so far? 
. upil f 
figures in column six represent the views gf eg OÙ School, The | Satisied 36% 48% 165% 24.5% 24% 21% 15.% 
school. © views of 58 teachers in the | Dissatisfied 49 44 #795 6 7. 73 79. - 
Cincinnati - Junior Hi į Don't know CE. S 16 5. D. rG 
l 1. D ; Pupils Adults 7th Yr. “E i ae A i h 2 Do you think the UN will succeed in spite of the disagreements that have 
5 ai = a= there will always be wars between nest Pe pre ome up among England, Russia, and the U. S., or do you think these dis- 
y we'll prevent wars? i agreements are so serious that UN will fail? 
a. Alwa x a Wi ! 
i pete ak Sl% 72% 34.5% 29.0% 33.0% 32.0% 180% | 4 wit = =i - ai Ne ae = 
s0 e 4 € Don’ > s > . 
c. Don't knoe 39 24 558 652 52 5 7%. or 27 4 9 0 4 4 8 js 
Toas eae 10 4 8.7 5.5 15. 9 6 ie Kellen Say there are so many disagreements oe is = biaen 
a ‘ . 4 (0) 
a. Yes e U. a : W in another war within ten eo ee Problems manta kd a ae y. ab fruch UN is 
. = ~à 32 i ee ie o a4 T 27 i e Dest way to preserve DEIRE How do you feel? 18.% 
3 vd ah an 6 4 25 1,- 32 2 B b The Separately 8% 14% 825% 11.% i a -p 
- Wou : l i : : ' -rough 5. . i | 
world sh ‘© see the United States join in the movement to establish j $ Don't ay É 3 i 4 uo 7 ani 
' i P to make the 
b, Ne 79% 76% 95.7% 97.75% 95.0% 96.07% 100% | a n think there is anything the United States can do to 
} O 4 70 ° 0 , 0 re suce i ? 
, 14 14 3 1.25 1.0 2.0 a essful, or are we doing all we can g0.% 80. 85.% 
4D amt ke r p "SY oo oo” | pin do more 32% 20% 80.75% 72% 5." 17, 9 
* Xo you thi i trol Sing all 60 15.50 24 " $ 6. 
arn T i Should eventually be some sort of international eo b © Don’t ear can 12 4.25 = b A i aai 
bs? "OF should each country remain free to make -0 You think you would be better off personally if the © >" 
a. Internati 94% Ore with ies? 59.% 6l% 79% 
b a a 85% 60% 86.5% 83.0% 85.0% 845% Yes a a: 52% 58.75% A 1 2 (Oo. 
c Don’ wy ree ll 32 10. 13, G aM o d. No n 28 2425 i3 16 16 3. 
ont know 4 8 4 C 29 18.75 13. l 
5. Do you think it will b 2.75 4.0 fi P we take an RB Don’t know 26 20 the amount of money the UN spends 
active part in world i Den for the future of this country 2 hat would be your best guess °” 
as Take Gicsiye altars, or if we stay out of world a , 94% ach year? 179% 1325% 13.5% 20.% 15%  36.% 
b. Stay out Pt 1% 65% 86.5% 81% 88% <> 3 t 25 million 257% g 48.5 55 56. S3 36 
©. Don’t kn ~ 2 95 po 8 ` 100 million 35 je 35 9 A W R 
ow 3 6 3735 2 3 2.7 ute 23 
68 : : . i million 
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-HIGH POINTS [op 
Cincinnati 


Junior High Sch, 
Pupils Aiba 10 


: Adults Tth Yr. 8th Yr, oth y, O7» Brookly, 
14. Can the veto be used only in the Security Coun , 


cil or ae re fo 
Assembly of the UN? ao in the General 
a. Security Council 49% 21% 31% 14% 33% 26% 
b. General Assembly, o 85y 
also 28 35 50 51 34 45 
c. Don’t know 23 4 1375 26. 30. 23 
15. Do you think the veto power is a good rule, or not? 
a. Yes, good 39% 35% 51% 60% 47% 53% i 
‘b. Not good 42 50 37.25 24 33 3] 46 á 
c Don’t know ow -5 1 16 20 16 
16 


18 


Is it your impression that the U. S. originally wanted the veto rule, or did 


we just agree because other countries wanted it? 


a. Wanted it 51% 35% 60.5% 46% 51L% © 52.%  70.% 
b. Just agreed to it 21 44 1975 31. 18. Za. 12. 
c. Don’t know 27 2l- 1925 409. Si, 23. 18, 


NEED FOR GUIDANCE. The results are interesting in that 
they reveal that the younger generation does have a viewpoint on 
world-wide problems, The important point is how to use this think- 
ing and how to direct it into proper channels. Mr. Wilson, who 
Presented the questionnaire in the N.E. Journal may point the way. 
He writes that in Cincinnati “every imaginable organization has been 
urged to devote q certain amount of time to a study of the United 
Nations and world affairs. Pamphlets, street car placards, match 


. . km ess 
holders, lectures, and films are used to awaken civic consciousn 
ın world citizenship. Juni 


! Or town meeting programs, ore. 
directly from high school assemblies, devote much time t0 enc 
of world interest, Creating a steadily growing listening = 
among pupils and adults,” 


YRON R. Gorpry Junior High School 109, Brooklyn 


i GIRLS’ P.S.A.L. AWARDS has an- 

The Girls’ Branch of the Public Schools Athletic ae 

nounced the winners of the City-wide High School Athletic 

for the year ending June 1948 as follows: Hall High 
The Catharine S, Leverich Trophy won by Erasmus 

School. wal 
The E Serton L, Winthrop Trophy won by Jamaica High of the 

la © Winners of the trophies are determined on F- basi ound 
rgest percentage of girl lifving for 

Athletic Medals. giris on register qualifying 


70 


TUDENTS 


piim ERT Lie S 
sh Schools with a registration of 2,500 girls or 
e e Leverich Trophy. Schools of 2,000 o; 

of 


l girls or 
he Winthrop Trophy. Schools with a registratio 
an and 2,500 girls may choose the group in whi 
p” assemblies are being held in Era 
Pt School for the presentation of the trophies. 
puy O'KEEFE DaLy* 


Over compete 
less compete 
n of between 
ch they wish to 


FOREIGN STUDENTS CAN PRONOUNCE 
ENGLISH CORRECTLY 


Why do foreigners speak English like foreigners? It may seem 
a fool question, but we believe that foreigners can speak the Eng- 


ish language with the correct pronunciation at once. 
At New Utrecht Hi 


They come from Gree 
tard put to it, to get 
| tated on pronunciati 
familiar with the ph 
he phonetic alph 


e —— 


gh School we have a class of foreign students. 
ce, Italy, Poland and Mexico. The teacher was 
these students to speak correctly. He concen- 
on. Since he is a speech teacher, he was quite 
onetic alphabet. o, 
abet would be useful but it had its difficulties. 
use it, meant that the students would have to learn an additional 
Pronunciation before they spoke English. 
To obyi 


smus Hall and Jamaica 


iting 
ate this difficulty, the teacher hit upon the plan of writing 


Sash word and under it, the word spelled in x n si 5 
ours Oreign language. The results were ee Spanish Greek 
and i Je teacher had to study the orthography © he had to get 
| a o To get the modern Greek eigen used by out 
ol from the Government Printing Office, a 

One ng the war. was 
i) he "Neulty that was not easy to surmount 


d 
» and the soun 
. 0) 5 “man an ed. 
ip o eign language the sound of “a” in a 
lin In ¢ 


' 0 

3) honetic sym : Schvol 

run’ are not found. Here a Utrecht High 
- EPSTEIN 






the fact that 


THE CUSTODIANS bow) 
(With Apologies to L° 


ill 
wee Tell me not in accents Ch! 4 and cold 
t 
Ry 


is blea 
x that your room 1$ hool Athle 
Utj 


lic 2€ 
We Secretary, Girls’ Branch, Pub 


n 
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ember, 1948) 
For your talk is just plain silly 


and you must be getting old. 


Coal is scarce! and oil is minus 
68 should be the goal 

And although you may have sinus 
“Grin and bear it,” tell your soul. 


Not soft comfort, yet not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way 

But just hope that each tomorrow 
Will be warmer than today. 


Winter’s long but Time is fleeting 
Wear your woolies, stout and strong 
Soon the Springtime we'll be greeting 
And we'll sing a happier song. 


In the halls and on the stairways 
In gymnasium and in shops _ 

In the lobbies and the doorways 
65 will be the Tops. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can take it with the snow 

Peary, Cook and Byrd can tell us 
They took 68 below! 


Principals will make inspections, 
ome quite early, some quite late 
To make sure of no exceptions 
Sixty-five to sixty-eight. 
Let us then be glad we're living 
ave a heart for any fate 
Think! in June what we'd be giving 


To be cool as sixty-eight. 
FRANK Figtps 


| 
. y Scho? 
Andrew Jackson High 
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TROUBLE | 
puBBLE BUBBLE TROUBLE 


ih d to every teacher who has at so 
(Dea 


me time or 
“Put your gum in the b 


asket,”’) 
Of all the things that people chew in infinite Variety, 
To overcome their boredom until Teaching a satiety, — 
Like candy or tobacco or a toothpick or a match, 
Or any other item which instinctively they snatch, 
There’s nothing to create in me a fee] 


ing quite so glum, 
As seeing someone ravenously- masticating gum: 


And when I note the features of which chewing is productive, 
Though gloomy and dispiriting, it’s also quite instructive, 


other said, 


The jaws move up, the jaws move down, 

The face is set in an awful frown. 

The tongue rolls in, the tongue rolls out, 

The tongue rolls around and around about. 

The cheeks blow up, the nostrils lengthen, 

The facial muscles flex and strengthen; 

And over it all is a noise of sucking , 
nd chewing and snapping and violent clucking. 


i 


But there is still another thing that’s worse than all this tronki gum, 
An at isa concoction that is recognized as bails Pell 
or what Can make a person grow more savage or bere, 
n to observe a bubble-gummer blowing ee Ta 
Deen aking an appearance that is hardly prl t titudinons. 
“spite the fact that such an act is growing mu 


he jaws move down, the jaws Oe ej lup. 
© tongue rolls around with a glip an¢ " 
he lips are puckered, the gum oozes E a spout. 
Like molasses squeezing its way pr 
I st there gawking, with breath aer i 
v See how the bubble becomes _ | 
Sger and bigger, round and ten trenton 
With NO indication that blowing = “ortions -_ 
“w more grimaces and facial dis e proportion” 
The bubble assumes the most massiv 
Ntil it is weary of waxing phi the fact: 
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But what sends me shrieking in manner demented, 
The person besplattered appears so contented. 


There is a place in heaven where the virtuous will cluster, 
There is a place that’s far below, where wicked ones w 
But underneath the lowest pit, the very lowest level, 
Below the flaming realm of the ingratiating devil, 

There ought to be an area of most extensive spaces, cae 
For those who thrive on bubble gum in all the public places; 
And tons and tons and tons of it for those who love to chew it, 
And all eternity for them to give them time to do it, 

Jacos C. SoLovay 


ill muster, 


Fort Hamilton High School 


A PROBLEM IN ORIENTATION i 

It was obvious to the administration, the teachers, and even the 
upper grade pupils. The P.M. pupil was not behaving and reacting 
as a well-adjusted, integrated segment of the school community. 

Complaints were the order of the day. Teachers talked’ of poor 
discipline, excessive loitering in the halls, and failure of these pupils 
to apply themselves to study and hard work. 

Upper-grade pupils at their congress meetings, in their assembly 
Programs, and in their booster activities clearly demonstrated their 
recognition that here was a mass of unleavened, unassimilated hu- 
manity acting as a dead weight, if not a counter-weight, to the 
successful realization of the school’s program. They set up ambitious 
Programs to draw their younger classmates into the extra and co- 


curricular activities of the school. Invariably, uproarious beginnings 
petered out into whispering finales 


And yet, most of the P.M. pup 
lower grade schools 

the Brahmin caste, 
the school situation, 
in the junior high s 


ils could still remember uot 
, elementary or junior high, where they á ted to 
most respected and most adequately ~ rare 
Most certainly, those teachers who ha n 
"P chools could remember what an honor 4 
Privilege it had been to be assigned to a 9A or 9B class. jenta- 
Accordingly, it was the firm belief of the Committee on aul 
tion, newly formed to meet this problem, that the cause of pel ission 
formation which had occurred within the pupil upon his p 
to the senior high school could be attributed, in great meast! ? 
conditions under our contr 


© remedy, once conceived, was not easy to apply 
74 
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he nature and organization of the senior high school. The schools 
hese pupils had left placed great emphasis upon the concentration 
of pupil control in the hands of as few teachers as possible. In the 
elementary schools, it a one teacher. In the junior high schools 
i, was general conformity with a set of directions for the organiza- 
tion of class programs = ecently issued to Principals and merely 
repeating requests made in the past that: : 
The prefect teacher teach her Official class for at least one period 
during the day. i 
The same subject class be taught by one teacher for at least two terms 
and longer, if possible. 
Particularly in the seventh year, the numb 
class might have be kept to a minimum. 
A pupil retain the same guidance counsel 
from 9A through 9B. 


Geography, history, and civics be taught as one unit, the Social 
Studies, and by one teacher. 


¢ 


er of teachers that any one 


or from 7A through 8B and 


The Committee could recognize many of- these trends in the* 
senior high school—really a general trend toward centralization, con- 
centration, and unification. Such programming produced longer 
time blocks within which learning could be more comprehensive and 
integrated. Teacher control became more concentrated and effective, 
and pupil adjustment more easily obtainable. 

e€ Committee’s attack upon the problem of pupil adjustment and 
tation was accordingly launched along three fronts. 
PROG 


Orien 


“YGRAMMING. Our pupils were to retain the same grade ad- 
“ser and guidance counselor throughout their school careers. 
Wherever possible, the prefect teacher was to teach her own Pupils 
for at least one period during the day. This might be T : 
„© Case of a teacher whose subject was not required ak 
p ils, Time, however, would come to our assistance in n = =! 
i e Board of Tenien had also recognized on _ r. 
in cation, Examinations were being given pua Seve. She 
gu sive Subject matter fields; e.g, Biology and Gen 
i Studies, 


rms in one 
Its at least two te 
or p Od assigned to the same teacher for 


"Te subjects, 
Perio °me-room period was to a 
Ould q, Uring these home-room perio 
'Scuss school and related problems. 


i bl 
weekly with an assembly 
: pupils and prefect teacher 


7S 
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| ADJUSTMENT. The Committee felt that much of the mental and 

‘+ emotional confusion evident in the P.M. pupil could be removed 
through a well organized, integrated program of Pupil o 


p : Tientation, 
Such integration would require the understanding and wholeheart J 
co-operation of all members of the staff. 


Every teacher was to become an instrument for 
‘and adjustment. She was to exert her influence in the Prefect class, 
during home-room periods, in club, and even in her subject classes. 
- She would cooperate because of an awareness that She could not 
teach subject matter to pupils who were not mentally and emotionally 
attuned to the school and classroom situation; a reco 
fact that she was teaching the whole child whose mental Processes 
~ could not be divorced from the rest of his body, but were rather part 
of something greater and more inclusive. To succeed in her teaching 
~ she had to consider the effects of a multitude of stimuli upon her 
_ pupils. Voice and chalk marks on the black-board were not the 
only stimuli. The teacher’s personality, classroom decorations, other 
pupils in the class, temperature, movement of air, and even the 
child’s internal chemical and glandular 


environment strongly affected 
the learning process. All of these, to some extent, were within the 
teacher’s sphere of influence. 


To facilitate the work of the teacher during the home-room period, 
the Committee pr 


epared a series of orientation sheets. These sheets 
-attempted to reduce Some of the mental and emotional strain atten- 
dant upon entrance into a new environment—in this case, the 
senior high school. Most of the material included grew out of - 
questions and problems raised by delegates at our P.M. Congres 
meetings. 
, The first sheet called F inding Your Way sought to familiarize the 


in-coming pupil with the locations of important rooms, arene 
meeting places. These included administrative and depart 
offices, boys’ and girls’ lavato 


ries, extracurricular offices, aay ene 

the lost and found Office, help classes and important bulletin i 
such as those on careers, colleges, scholarships, and jobs. es as 
The second sheet took up such school procedures and E anes 
library, lost and found, guidance, parents’ visits, special help 
methods of responding to call slips, study hall and lunchroom 
Proper use of Stairways and exits. 

The orientation sheet which foll 
76 


pupil Orientation 


-4.7 of the 
owed gave pupils some idea ° 


gnition of the- 


` m. 
OO A e emateei ee aaa 


e OI E N aa 
enna ae M M 


ee 
Kind of behavior that Was expected in such places as the auditoriurs, 
ynchroom, hallways, library, and study hall; and on such special 
seasons as fire drills and regents examinations, 

Another home-room period was devoted to the business of “Mian 
sing Your School Career.” Pupils Were provided with specific in- 
formation essential in the planning of their school Program, 

To provide the reader with some idea 


of the form and approach 
used, orientation sheets five and six have been here included in their 
entirety. 


Orientation Sheet No. 5 


AIMS: 1) To maintain high pupil standards in work and conduct. 
2) To train pupils to see a job through. 

TOPIC: Making the last days of the term count. 

SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


Motivation: 1) Use sports, science, and other fields of human endeavor to 
illustrate the importance of final effort. 
2) No war is won without the final battle. 
Discussion : 1) Failing students must apply maximum effort to obum 
2) Passing students should maintain and improve the quai 
of their work. 
3) Relaxation of effort in marginal students may mean re 
peating a term’s work. l 
4) Poor conduct and poor work go hand-in-hand. i 
5) Good attendance and punctuality = importan 
6 t ils must make extra e ort, 
7) pede ater make sure that his conduct in no WY 
interferes with the work of others: 
a) in the library 
b) in the halls l 
1) during periods 
2) during examinations 
c) in the study iv -e 
8) Make this term’s work a 
i whole—the pupil's high school career. 


Mi, 
thorough education and preparatie 


luable contribution to a amarr 


to Orientation Shoot No. 6 
p e 

aims * How to study 

| -A To develop in pupils a ae 
i To dey desirable stu 
“OceDuRE: A e to teachers 


to acquire inflormatton aunt Krowtagen 
skills, techniques and habita 


ye 
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TO O o ooo HIGH POINTS Wovembe, en 


I. Motivation: The athlete trains for his work; the student m 


ust trai 
his task if he is to be successful. rain for 


Study is the basis for success in school work. The pu 
eficiently provides himself with valuable knowledge 
for present and future needs. 

Provide illustrations to show that advanced study de 
fundamental knowledges and skills. 


pil who Studies 
and Information 


pends upon 


II. Develop the importance of reading as a study tool. Get pupils interested 


in their reading scores and in bringing about improvement. 


a 


A. The reading assignment 
1, Read the entire assignment rapidly to get the general idea. 
2. Reread the assignment to: 
a. Select the main thought in each paragraph 
b. Prepare a written outline 
3. Take notes on important details on items which you are likely 
to forget or overlook. 
4. Study diagrams, charts, and maps which accompany the reading 
matter. 
5. Look up the meanings of all unfamiliar words. Get the diction- 
ary habit. 
6. Bring to bear any previous knowledge or information you may 
have on the topic. 
7. Ask yourself questions about what you are reading. 
8. Attempt to determine the point of view being developed. 


B. The Study Assignment 

1. Get clearly in mind just what is to be learned or mastered. 

2. Lay out the necessary materials and equipment: notebook, text- 
book, scrap paper, pen or pencil. 

3. After studying some particular item, test yourself om scrap 
Paper to see whether you have mastered it. 

4. Check or list those points or ideas which require furthe 

5. Frame possible question such as your teacher might ask. 


C. General rules to follow: n the 
l. Begin without dawdling or day dreaming. Concentrate © 
task before you, a its 
2. Plan your work carefully and set a definite time limit for 
completion. 
3. Have a definite time and place for study. 
4. Maintain favorable environmental conditions. 

a. Quiet 

b. Good ventilation 

c. Temperature (68-73° F.) 

d. Good light (not to shine directly in the eyes 
light is as tiring as too weak a light. Indirec tea 
ideal but a good light, shaded so as to throw 2 © 
on the working area, is sufficient.) 


r study. 


a 
` Too strons ; 
dy glow 





5, Use study periods and other free time jn School to best ad- 

vantage. 

6. Develop an interest in what you are Studying by 
about it. Lack of knowledge often means lack o 
field of knowledge. 

' Keep notebooks up-to-date. 

. Be methodical. Materials for study should be well arranged on 
your study desk for convenience. Much time is lost looking for 
pencils, papers, notebooks, 

9. Use a straight-back chair. Keep the easy chair and davenport 
for a recreational reading. 

10. Work independently, cultivate self-reliance and determination. 

11. Keep yourself well groomed, your clothes neat and clean. It 

will help you to forget your appearance when you recite. You 

can thus better concentrate on the task before you. | 

12. Maintain good health if you are to do your best work. 

a. Diet: milk, eggs, butter, fruits, vegetables. Leave out the 
sweets and the stimulants, such as coffee and tobacco. 

b. Sleep: at least eight hours every night in a well-ventilated 
room. If you need more sleep, be sure you get it. 

c. Recreation: hiking, tennis, or any sport which takes you out 
of doors. 

d. The mental attitude you bring to your work may be the 
difference between success and failure. Enthusiasm, atten- 
tion, a quick start—these are indications of a desirable 
mental attitude toward your work. 


learning more 
f interest in a 


go N 


For the pupil: 
A Check List of My Study Habits 


i Techniqu es "y Ni 
A egin without dawdling. 
3 ave a definite time for study. 
4 I mei a definite place for study. 7 
BIE een good environmental conditions 
5 las temperature, etc.).. 
6. 11. PY Study periods in school wisely. 
7. I ep my notebooks up-to-date. 
A all my materials before beginning to study 
8. Pencils, etc.), 
nI k my own work instead of copying from others. 
lo, g, ect the main thought in each paragraph. 
Uy aot UP the meanings of unfamiliar words. 
a - Myself questions about what I am reading. 
udy diagrams, charts, maps and graphs which 
t3, re Pany the text. 
1 ltr "ead material which I do not understand. 


to keep myself physically fit. 


ea ~ 7 a ae 
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E o ae 
ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS. The final attack on the P.M. E 
was to come through a series of carefully planned assembly ae 
grams. These programs were to parallel and reinforce those phase; 
of the plan described above. 

The auditorium was to be the show place of the school, the place 
where the knowledges and understandings developed by the other 
phases of the orientation program would receive the emotional thrust 
that would carry the entire operation to a successful conclusion. 

Forums on school and related community matters drew these 
pupils out, made them talk about their problems, and offer solutions 
in harmony with the thinking of others. 

Departmental programs indicated in some measure how each 
department might function to meet pupils’ needs and interests. 
Famous alumni and service men returned to praise their alma-mater 


and to point out how much they appreciated and valued the high 
school education they had received. 


Pupils met their teams and cheering squad and learned how to : 


sing school songs with gusto. An excellent orchestra, band, and 
madrigal club provided professional touches and overtones to these 
programs. 

The writer must confess that on more than one occasion he experi- 
enced that tingling spinal sensation which has been known to accom- 
pany great emotional exhilaration. One felt proud to be part of 
something so strong and so much alive. Certainly, many 4 pupil 
must have echoed the sentiments of this teacher. 

Pm part of this and I’m glad—very glad. 

EMIL SoSKIND New Utrecht High School 
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Ne “uch book learning. The quickest roa 


pwIiGHT D. EISENHOWER 
president of Columbia University 


tudents* 
| 


| p receive Many letters from youn 
| ation that could be put like this: 
sl I keep on, with school? 
gfe”? 

| [try to answer these letters according to the citam 
se But I sometimes feel that I would like to try to write a 

gwer to the whole general problem of “school” versus “lf ys 
minds of my correspondents. I think I would nen ife” in 


g people, Mostly they ask a 


Or shall I plunge Tight off into 


nces of each 


‘Dear Jack—or Margaret: You Say you wonder if it is worth- 
dile for you to go on with high school. You particularly wonder 
ftis worth-while to enter and finish college. The tedium of study 
ase buried in books, seems a waste of time compared with a iab 
ad the stimulus of productive work. You say you hate to bother 
xwith this “trifling” problem of yours. 


| eg a trifling problem at all. Your decision will affect your 
im my similar decisions by millions of other young Americans 
lect the total life of our country. And I know how deeply it 


u - 
|t worry you, It worried me and a lot of my schoolmates when 
was your age, 

l 








"a small Kansas town, 40 years ago, a reasonably strong case 

° Put up in favor of leaving school early. Outside those few 

d afford to pick a profession, most of us knew our lives 

the Spent on the farm, or in one of the local stores, or at the 
'Y or elevator, 


e 
iho vould be good farmers, good storekeep 


wuld be 


ers, good mill hands, 
d to practical knowl- 
t have argued; and we 
to successful living 
ckage, keeping a 


Ould als do. That was the way we migh 
‘a ò ve been right if there were no more 
‘ine ye a straight furrow, wrapping a neat pa 
Bows oiled. a 

i ta ately , We came of stock that set the n e rr 
W S the h value of educato!, 

yin a ome and church. The and cents, had been bred 
tug ~ ™Mmediate return in dollars 


; hool a 
i keep us in S€ 
A ur families stinted themselves tO 


tinted i d the author. 
kis , t an 
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while longer; and most of us worked, and worked hard, to proton 
that while. . g 

Today the business of living is far more com 
boyhood. No one of us can hope to compreh 
in a lifetime of study. But each day profitabl 
help you understand better your personal relat 
world. If your generation fails to understan 
vidual is still the center of the universe and 
for the existence of all man-made institution 
become chaos. l 

Consequently, I feel firmly that you should continue your school- 
ing—if you can—right to the end of high school and right to the 
end of college. You say you are “not too good at books.” But from 
books—under the guidance of 


your teachers—you can get a grasp 
on the thing that you most ought to understand before you go to 
work. 


plex than it was in m 

end all its complexit 

ly spent in school will 
lonship to Country and 
d that the human indi- 
is still the Sole reason 
Ss, then complexity wi) 


It is expressed in a moving letter I got the other day from a 
young girl halfway through high school. She said that in her 
studies she seemed to be a failure all along the line, always trailing 


everyone else. But then she ended by saying: “T still think I could 
learn to be a good American.” 


That’s the vital point, School, of ; 
two great basic tools of the mind: the use of words and the use o 


numbers. And school can properly give you a start toward the 
special skills you may need in the trade or business or profession 
you may plan to enter. But remember: il into 

As soon as you enter it, you will be strongly tempted to fa aë 
the rut and routine of it. You will be strongly tempted to Esto Ti 
just a part of an occupation which is just one part of America. bs 
school—from books—from teachers—from fellow students—you ew 
get a view of the whole of America, how it started, how 1t "ie 
what it is, what it means. Each day will add breadth to paian 
and a sharper comprehension of your own role as an Am 


I feel sure I am right when I tell you: ur coun- 
To develop fully your own character you must know Yo 
trys character. 


5 wS 
A plant partakes of the character of the soil in which pr 
ou are a plant that is conscious, that thinks. You must e draw 
soil—which is your country—in order that you may be ahs 
its strength up into your own strength. 


6 





course, should train you in the © 


| j AMERICA’S STUDENTS 
f 


rt will pay you to do so, You will und 
| s better and solve them more easily, if 0 
en d done somethin i “Ve studied Ameri 
| poblems an AS toward their Solution merica’s 
| Never forget that self-interest an patriotis 
|w to look out for yourself, and yoy have 4 ng to 
unt. self-interest and Patriotism, right] 
) ontradictory ideas. They are Partners, 
The very earth of our country is Stadually Setting lost t 
hird of the fertile top layer of Our soil has already hes 
ay into rivers and the sea, This Must be Stopped, or so 
qr country will be too barren to yield us a living. That is 
tonal problem crying for Solution; it affects you direc 
decisively. 
| In our cities there are millions o 
‘fem and hunger except a daily j 
mand more “security.” If they 
might some day undermine your s 
Wcessful you might be in your 
liten- there are innume 
(ures the thought and good will 
annot put it to you too str 


our practical advantage to learn 
"the broadest 


ar solutions. 


tis dangerous to assume that our country’s welfare belongs alone 
at 


‘ ” ime 
van vySterious mechanism called “the government. lar ies 
i llow or force the government, because of our own - 7 ae 
7 allures, to take over a question that properly os j with 
ta ~ much we surrender our individual eg very core 
i yp Parable amount of individual freedom. a ty founded on 
‘ivi € Mean by Americanism is individual li af system of 

hia responsibility, equality before the ak hp 

The. terprise that aims to reward ainan, will help you to 

bly 'ngs are basic—your years in SC e a free pane.” 

. 1 o ¢ 

You Sse truths to the business of ied where persona 

_ i iG Country of free men and sak the price of its <i 

eg $ erished as a fundamental tigis iwi easily lost. Witnes 
a E i T k 

hig m sion is untiring alertness. Liberty 


s1asm O 
| enthustas 
e natura ‘ A 
Y Of the past 20 years. Even = menace to liberty 


gether, You 


~ Out for your 
y considered, are not 


us, One 
washed 
me day 
one na- 
tly and 


f people who have little between 

ob, which they may lose, They 

feel too insecure, their discontent 

ecurity, no matter how personally 

own working life. That’s another ` 
rable others— whose solution re- 

of every American. 

ongly—or too often—that it is to 

America’s character and problems, 

Possible way, and to help to bring those problems to 


€arts for a leader can be 7 
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It was movements of misguided young people, under the influence 
of older and more cynical minds, that provided the physical force 
to make Mussolini the tyrant of Italy and Hitler the tyrant of Ger- 
many. Mussolini’s street song was “Giovinezza” —"Y outh,” Hitler 
based his power most firmly on the Hitler Jugend—the Hitler Youth, 

Never let yourself be persuaded that any one Great Man, any 
one leader, is necessary to the salvation of America. When America 
consists of one leader and 143,000,000 followers, it will no longer be 
America. Truly American leadership is not of any one man. It js 
of multitudes of men—and women. 

Our last war was not won by one man or a few men. It was won 
by hundreds of thousands and millions of men and women of all 
ranks. Audacity, initiative, the will to try greatly and stubbornly 
characterized them. Great numbers of them, if for only a few 
minutes in some desperate crisis of battle, were leaders. 

You will find it so in the fields of peace. America at*work is not 
just a few “Great Men” at the head of government, of corpora- 
tions, or of labor unions. It is millions and millions of men and 
women who on farms and in factories and in stores and offices and 
homes are leading this country—and the world—toward better and 
better ways of doing and of making things. America exceeds all 
other lands—by far—in the number of its leaders. Any needless 
concentration of power is a menace to freedom. 

We have the world’s best machines, because we ourselves are not 
machines; because we have embraced the liberty of thinking for 
ourselves, of imagining for ourselves, and of acting for ourselves out 
of our own energies and inspirations. Our true strength is not 1m 
our machines, splendid as they are, but in the inquisitive, inventive, 
indomitable souls of our people, sf: 

To be that kind of soul is open to every American boy and gee 
and it is the one kind of career that America cannot live without. l 

To be a good American—worthy. of the heritage that 1S yon 
“ager to pass it on enhanced and enriched—is a lifetime @* 5 
stimulating, sometimes exhausting, always satisfying to those wha 
their best. “I 

Start on it now; take part in America’s affairs while you a'€ ie 
mi rene are responsibilities about your Esni a your 
or a ee at you can assume, There are activities J by your 

14: ut campus, that will be more productive of g00 
Contribution. 


„o AMERICA’S STUDENTS 
Don’t think that you are too 
uth,” Paul the Apostle said to } 
ou as an American. Loyalty to Principle, readines words apply to 

talents to the common good, acceptance of eaid- give of one’s 

he measure of a good American, not his age in A Uity—these are 

Alexander Hamilton—Genera] Washington’, mi | 
dent Washington’s Secretary of the Treasury A ra, Presi- 
ing before applauding crowds of his fellow We Youn speak- 

political problems of ihr American Revolution When he was of B 

years old and still a student in King’s College, now Columbia U i 

versity. The same stuff of which Hamilton was made is in = 

all American youth today. , ay 


But above all, while you are still at school, try to learn the “why” 
of your country. We Americans know “how” to Produce things 
faster and better—on the whole—than any other people. But what 
will it profit us to produce things unless we know what we are pro- 
ducing them for, unless we know what purpose animates America? 

To assure each citizen his inalienable right to life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness was the “why” behind the establishment of 


young. “Let i 
Timoth mh man despise thy 


this Republic and is today the “why” for its continued existence. 


What that mean 


fulfillment, cann 
th 


S to you personally, what you must do toward its 
ot be answered completely in a letter. But I repeat 
at the answer can be found in your school, if you seek it deliber- 
ately and conscientiously. You need neither genius nor vast learn- 
"8 for its comprehension, 
© be a good American is the most important job that will ever 
onfront you, But essentially it is nothing more than being a good 
aiey of your community, helping those who need your help, re 
ri * sympathetic understanding of those who a A plating 
€ ie ~~ pols inthe beteer ‘than a Republic 
Wag b mon good before personal profit. nts of a human indi- 
Vidua], zp 2 @8sure you the dignity and k “a men guide your 
di “+ the dignity and rights of your fe a 
conduct of life, you will be a good American. 


o™ O 
MATURITY 


atel Scientist says human intelligence is 4 
OW soon it will begin to act its age. 


50,000 years old, but doesn’t 


Watchman-Esxaminer. 
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Propaganda and Education’* 


GABRIEL R. MASON 
Abraham Lincoln High School 


Recently there has been much discussion in our schools and col- 
leges, in Boards of Education, in Social Study Associations, and in 
other teachers organizations about slanted teaching. In a world 
that is torn apart by political and economic strife, it is only natural 
that competing groups should resort to propaganda. Especially is 
this true in a presidential election year, when emotions run high. 
It is not surprising that the press, screen, radio, pulpit and lecture 
platform are constantly being used for the purpose of winning con- 
verts to certain doctrines. 

Accusations have been made that even teachers have resorted to 
propaganda in their classrooms. What position shall we, as. educa- 
tors take on organized attempts to indoctrinate the young mind on 
controversial subjects ? 

The following is intended as a guide to teachers on important ques- 
tions connected with their daily work in the classroom. 


Should controversial questions be introduced into the classroom? 


Within the range of the syllabus of each subject, all relevant topics 
may be discussed. Such discussion may include the controversial 
questions of socialism, communism, sovietism and fascism. The test 
in all cases is the relevancy of the topic and its pertinency to the les- 
son that is being taken up. No question, issue, or problem which 
is relevant should be excluded from classroom consideration, pro- 
vided it arises in the natural course of discussion. The school, being 
an integral segment of the American democracy, must be a forum 


for the intelligent and free discussion of the burning issues of the 
y. 


a . . ° e = 1 7 
Should teachers exercise caution in discussing certain subjects: 


To avoid giving offense to students or parents, a teacher should 
exercise discretion in discussing the subjects of religion and sex: 
When they come up naturally or necessarily, in history, literatures 
or science, the facts or opinions essential to the understanding of 
the particular point under consideration should be presented; but 
wy acain ot the Sroup susceptibilities and sensibilities of OUT 


eee 


x . 
Revised and reprinted from High Points, March 1935. 
10 
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pf litan population, it is advisab] 
„mopo he ae 
€ 


l ynspecly ; OP pes that impinge upon the d ney or to handle 
“grained traditions and that are us convictions and 





g dy namite. There is too little time to eee 
of 


nt, and only accred; „a. S4Ch subj 
pte treatme y ited Specialists with jects ade- 


‘i ence, forbearance and sympathy haye» pnusual i 
sligence, ~ a Tight to s ta 
(jely 00 em. pak bilioi 
In discussing controversial subjects 
what should the teachers aim be? 


| The teacher should honestly try to have all Points of yj 

ted, preferably, as in all good teaching, by the pupils een 
jr truth must be the criterion of all socially-minded Wathing i 
sunfair to assume that any one person or group is in poset 
ithe whole truth, or that the truth on all present-day problems is 
milable. Especially in the social sciences, it 


| ) must be remembered, 
‘Plato points out, that doctrines lie in the realm of opinion, not 
it knowledge, 


Therefore, students must not be deprived of other data and of 
ier interpretations of data held by people with whose views the 
acher may Personally disagree. Guided by these thoughts, teachers 

t students ranging from the ultra-conservative to the ultra- 
“xpress themselves freely, frankly, and fully, within the 
classroom decorum and the relevancy of the elected lesson. 
ld also be the aim of the teacher to train students to 
onclusions drawn from a body of impartial evidence, pained 


A ini ; ion and hasty 
he , Xpress opinions based on hearsay information 
nlizations, 


alial to 
ands of 

t shou 
ive at ¢ 


h , +1 discussions? 
“ bart should the teacher play in controversial discus 
toward an 


€ teacher i . . udent i 
Uers cher’s main function is to direct the st derstanding 


i ; is un 

‘Sto ng of the world in which he lives. This unctory study, 

ticia iy arped or adumbrated by prejudice, a e teacher's 

Yt d Splay of erudition, or glib phrases. nitude that will 

K "a Possible for them to study facts and to Ve question mark, 

KU a 

ti Harop ates leave the student question” ea i W 

ft adyo, ski says, “Tt is the duty of 1e AE ig, to thro 
Cat ys 


1 discussion; 
in a controversial discussiO™ 1l 
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his weight on the side opposite to that the student tackles 
to bring out the fallacies in the student’s reasoning and t 
balancing arguments on the opposite side. The teacher 
a ‘fresh mind.’ His discussion must never become a 
formulas that he regurgitates, year by year,” 


he Counter. 
Must kee 


Should the teacher attempt to guide students’ Conclusions? 


It is unfair to the personality of a pupil for a teacher to take 
advantage of his position of authority by attempting to convert sty- 
dents to his point of view. The teacher has no right to say, “This 
is the truth, because I think it to be the truth. This is what you 
should believe.” He has the right to be positive about only one 
thing, and that is the correctness of the method employed by the 
student in arriving at his conclusion. 

The teacher is the interpreter of the world to his students. What 
would you think of a court interpreter who, instead of presenting 
the evidence as offered by various witnesses, gave it his own par- 
ticular version? It may be difficult for a teacher to disassociate 
himself entirely from his own ideals and inclinations; but he should, 
nevertheless, honestly and sincerely seek to be impartial. è 

The solution of the difficulty cannot be found in any elaborate 
list of rules providing precisely what a teacher may or may not say 
in the classroom. Such rules may readily be evaded by over-enthu- 


. . = +] 
silastic or unscrupulous teachers. It lies rather in the teachers 


deep-rooted sense of fair play and honest dealing towards his 
Students, 


cw aedon 
Should the teacher state his opinion in controversial discussions 


It is sometimes said that a lesson without a definite conclusion i 
bad. We are told that it leads to an insipid and vapid type r 
teaching, in which two sides of every question are presented. : 
“neutral listing of the dilemmas of the time” leaves the stua 
in a mental vacuum and devitalizes instruction. The student’s E 
nature rebels against a noncommittal attitude, and he concludes ; 
the teacher has no convictions or is intellectually dishonest ĉ 
cowardly. 

In spite of this seemingly potent array of arguments, 
should leave the class ignorant of his own preferences. Th 
of a conclusion is not necessarily the purpose of a lesson. her 
is this true of the Social sciences, The expression gia fae 
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Teg 
Ti 

i 
j itut Provements ; when we regard our den 
yy "y Mat is in the process of growth, wi flag and our con- 
Tte C future, onl then do our country, our "ag d onl 
f ton p: re d renewed loyalty; and only 


cat AND EDUCATION — =- n i 
| pnOP 


i bound to sway students, and thus the whole teaching 


., vitiated. The decision in this case rests on an evaluation 


} pre What is more valuable, a teacher’s opinion (which may 


{v 


ong) OF the student’s experience in the realms of thinking? 
W 


h is to be preferred, a spirit of acquiescence or the scientific 
= je? We therefore conclude that for effective teaching an 
nei should not express his personal opinion in regard to con- 
i 


To paraphrase Harold Laski, “The school must so organize its 
struction as to offer assurance that when the student leaves it, we 
wwe the right to hope that the art of thought has been acquired,” 
0; as Professor William Kilpatrick puts it, “An education affords 
portunity for practice in better thinking and in making better 
cisions. An indoctrinator takes a raw human being, doesn’t argue 
vith him, but makes him do things. He doesn’t tell him the reason, 
lor that would raise a doubt in his mind. He makes him feel that 
ayone Who questions is foolish, absurd and vicious.” 


Should teachers propagandize for democracy? 


Since the public schools are supported by the State, it is essential 
t pupils be trained in an intelligent understanding of both the 


| ttvantages and disadvantages of a democratic system. This must 


| = be interpreted with Stephen Decatur as “My country, right or 
ong”, b 


ight: p ut with Carl Schurz as “My country, may it ever be 
teat wrong, may I help to put it right.” Students should 
ire an intelligent, active citizenry can do much to help in 
on of the problems that beset our democratic system in 
e of its development. 
* barriers, Obstacles, and pitfalls that bestrew the path of ye 
© age-long and incessant battle for its ideals should be 
At the same time, students should learn not to ee 
min “€ merits of the opposing forces, nor to ok ne 
Reis oe ‘tues of vox populi, universal suffrage, majority rule, 
arianism. 
When We understand that the ideal type of democracy has not 


Dare ities and the necessity 
.llved at: : opportunities an sa? 
at; when we realize the opp mocracy as a social in- 


th its fullest flowering 


Sain added significance an 13 
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then can we truly educate young people as Kant recommends, “not 
with reference to their present condition, but rather with regard ¢ 
a possibly improved condition of the human race.” 0 


All this is not incompatible with perfect loyalty to the te 
democracy, for our Constitution specifically provides me 
amendments through orderly processes of the law. 
however, must be considered and discussed, as heretofo 
without any attempt on the part of the teach 
or convince young minds against their will. 


nets of 
ans for 
These ideas, 


re explained, 
er to force the issue 


There is so much genuine good in democracy, that a Classroom 
discussion of the subject under the guidance of a skilled teacher 
must needs lead students to a greater love and Tespect for demo- 
cracy. 


Should teachers propagandize against social injustice? 


Certain practices are universally recognized as antisocial; e.g., 
child labor, slavery, war, crime, lynching, unemployment, “racketeer- 
ing” and political corruption. Students, in discussing such subjects, 
should be encouraged to examine these evils realistically and thereby 
develop a moral indignation and a hatred for wrong, injustice, ex- 
ploitation, poverty, racial intolerance and corruption. But even in 
these cases, where it is admitted that the practices are always wrong, 
the teacher should develop a tolerance for the beliefs and opinions 
of others, rather than to bludgeon obstinate students into changing 
their antisocial point of view. In considering these topics f ka 
liberal and pedagogical fashion, so little can be said byr "re, elass 
and teacher in defense of these evil practices that their inhere 


; ° iew 
and intrinsic fallacies will themselves lead to ethical points of vie 
of a desirable type. 


To make an exception in this case to our rules against indo en 
tion will lead to multifarious interpretations of social are in 
to all sorts of unfair use of propaganda. The teacher, there os no 
dealing with what is universally recognized as evil should ma Paul, 
attempt to indoctrinate. Let his rule rather be that of St. 


“Come, let us reason together,” 


; olf 
Has a teacher the right to propagandize outside the a“ i 
s 6é 1 
It is well to bear in mind Huxley’s epigram, The -an i 
yesterday become the dogmas of today and the superstitio 
l4 
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all enjoy the rights of any other citizen, He thant me 
jyllest liberty 1m discussing controversial subjects ve the 


i ily aoaie au Ok the day in politis and Eis 
P eing politically active and n Spreading his doctrines, whether 
hey are conservative or radical, In the words o 2 resolution 
assed at the convention of the National Education Association in 
1935, “Teachers should be guaranteed the Constitutional] rights of 
freedom of speech, press and assembly, and the right to support 
actively organized movements which they consider to be their own 
and the public interest. The teacher’s con 


duct outside of the school 
should be subject to no external controls to which other citizens are 
not subjected.” 


ding the society of tomorrow; but 
we disagree with the enthusiasts who exhort teachers “to utilize 


education in shaping the Society of tomorrow.” Only as citizens in 
the wide arena of public discussion may high school teachers propa- 
sandize; not in the narrow confines of the schools where they are 
dealing with the young and immature mind. 


Do the foregoing considerations about propaganda 
in the classroom interfere with academic freedom? 


to on Principle of academic freedom applies only in a — ee 
ae in high schools. Academic freedom is the o led by 
taal ° a thinker to pursue his quest of truth aan ka 
vie Necessity of conforming to accepted opinion, and K piaraan 
Ws Ot e world t b ‘ d ed on their own merits T ia 
Person O be juag this privilege ieee 
. the crit 
Sruti WS in a classroom, where he is subject ony ai teacher 
“Y of immature minds, An intelligent oie gain comfort 
ly Tec Stoop to accept this advantage; he — and he will not 
iting young converts to his pet e ida free, frank 
hd fa 'S Tights to academic freedom : controversial question 1s 
u di i : f ever 
hited ‘cussion of both sides 0 
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The Experience Curriculum at Midwoo d 
As the Supervisor Sees It 


ELSBETH KROEBER 
Midwood High School 


This report is on the project at Midwood High Sch 
ence Curriculum, a Curriculum for the Ninth Y ear. 
up as a model and we disclaim any attempt to set up an exact pattern for Others 


to follow. But we hope that the report may serve as a guide for Other Schools 
which are prompted to enter the experiment.—Jacob M. Ross 


ool entitled The Experi- 
We do not hold Ourselves 


The Commission on the Relation of Scho 
in 1930 by the Progressive Education As 
high school fails in many respects. Jt fails 
the responsibilities of community life; 
appreciation of their heritage as Americ 
tions necessary for effective learning; 
concern to youth; to graduate students 
English language; to have a clear- 


ol and College established 
sociation agreed that the 
to prepare adequately for 
to give students a sincere 
an citizens; to create condi- 
to deal with subjects of real 
competent in the use of the 
cut, definite, central purpose. 
Furthermore, is it not tr 
for a static society and gi 
change, one of the most 
Pupils are given little opp 
one of the criteria for me 
tent to which he can kee 
ondary education continu 


ue that our high schools educate largely 
ve little preparation for facing constant 
striking characteristics of modern life? 


asuring a teacher’s proficiency is the ex- 
P pupils from groping. And, lastly, sec- 
es to develop individualists in a society 
which can succeed only through common understanding and coopera- 


tive effort, Competition, rather than cooperation, is still the keynote 
of our traditional schools, 


Whether or not teachers accept these indictments, certainly 
teacher would deny that teaching is growing increasingly difficult. 
There is a constant Struggle against forces beyond our control. pas 
one thing, we all know that compulsory-education laws and a variety 
of other factors have brought into our high schools in large numbers 
Pupils far different in mental outlook and calibre from those s 
constituted the high school population some years ago. Secon n 
social forces have changed the docile, tractable boy and girl r 
yesterday, who accepted and made no demands on the school, a a 
the sophisticated youth of today who live, outside of school, 10, 


i -while 
world moving at an incredibly rapid pace. The many worth-wh! 
l6 


ortunity for intelligent groping; in fact, 


f „gIENCE CURRICULUM 
p 


pf “ and experiences of the modems agp 


ae little pigeon holes of the traditional Sib nt NOt be fitted 
ip , seem strangely remote and cramped Eten cts. Our schools 
ractory spip; the adaptable 


”“ ming child, while to the ref 
ing CHIS, i 
bl or intolerable. The education t e a iiey „De 


| , shall we say, the education that “ ot 


„go longer suitable. It certainly no longer tore 


° S J a wm 

| gy youngsters. That 1S why the teacher feels ont by” with 
j the time, and that is why, Whether we We 

| ratually our curricula, our objectives, 


t 


gst and will change. That is how th ! ur teachers 


; e Midwood experiment origi- 
mt 





core curriculum offered to a 
€ request for an experimental 
le at the time, but the High 


carefully controlled. Th 


Ss tound to be impracticab 
i o isin with Superintendent Moskowitz as the chief pro- 
. *Uggested that, with the permission of Dr. Jacob M. Ross, 
ti sa rs @ core or experience curriculum be tried with a 
foss rea A er of entering classes at Midwood High School. Dr. 
| t once Co eae his consent and our Committee of F irst Assistants 
rinin, uted an in-service course on the Core Curriculum for 
a a "8 of Midwood teachers and then, together with about 
he zen of these teachers, formulated several units of work 
ln the ninth year, 7 
‘ed in ner 1944, 120 entering pupils requested to be regis 
Seg ; eXperience curriculum course, and three freshman 
a Organi in starting because we 
nterg zed. The course was slow in g 


d i i ittee had hoped 
ad Stil] the war In the meantime. The committee 4 tor all 
nt *Pes) that thi f e could be continuec . 
ing ts but \: us type of cours . lization in tradi- 
be | SUbje with an increasing amount of speci 


gh school. It 
iy, ee h atter as the student progresses throug 
ę , 


tool was f 






, interested teachers 
Shite) x mnth year, since the number of m 


:¿ by each 
“ted. It was felt that repetition of the work by 
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teacher was essential for perfecting the new techniques and Dro- 
cedures. Furthermore, it was generally conceded that the ninth 
year is the year in which the child is most impressionable and also 
is the year in which the need for a changed curriculum seemed most 
urgent. However, it should be noted that, by virtue of necessity 
rather than conviction, the experiment has not been carried beyond 
the ninth year at Midwood. 

The first experimental group has been graduated and we are now 
repeating the course for the fifth time; the undertaking has thus, 
we feel, passed out of the experimental stage. The degree of Suc- 
cess attained has been measured by the Bureau of Reference, Re- 
search, and Statistics and in this issue Dr. J. Wayne Wrightstone 
gives his findings. The size of the experimental group has varied 
from three classes the first time the course was given, to two the 
second time, one the third and fourth time and two the fifth time. 
Two classes is the present set-up. The reason for the decrease, as 
I shall explain later, was the inability to find teachers, not the un- 
willingness of parents to register their children in the course. 


THE PLAN. The pupil remains in the experience curriculum for 
one full year with the same teacher. This teacher meets the class 
for four periods and a home room period each day, in the same 
room, but to avoid possible monotony the time is broken up into 
two long sessions. Between these two sessions and at the end of 
the day the pupils mix with the rest of the school; they attend health 
education, music, lunch and the fourth major elected at entrance. 
This elective may be either mathematics or language. The long 
“experience” period, thus, takes the place of the traditional English, 
social studies, general science and art. At the end of the year the 
experience-curriculum teacher enters a mark on the permanent per 
cord in each of these four subjects. 

The teacher carries, besides the experience curriculum class, 
class in her own subject field and one building assignment, in O 
words a full program. The High School Division in the early ye 
allowed a short program to the teachers who were developing pee 


. er 
units and new techniques. This special time allowance 1s NO long 
necessary, 


one 
ther 
ars 


WHAT OUTCOMES DO WE SEEK? Through considering "y 
needs of the social order 
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gpacities, and one who has devel 
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wch a society. More Specifically, 
sonal adjustment of each child, d y 
appreciations to the maximum of his capabilites his interests and 
ing work attitudes, work habits and wor} skills i with his develop- 
he satisfaction of success while taking his leia, that he may have 
in the world. We attempt to develop effecti a a useful citi 


ii , 

r am Nn an indi- 

kt ; e extent of h: 

` - Pe tale or Siler ae 
» taking q ) 

vt J an active part in 


; Concern e 
with widen: ed With the per- 


izen 
10 the extent possible in each individual, so py ia of thinking, 
between fact and opinion, reason logically in Matir y distinguish 
and evaluate objectively. We are interested jn the i ata 
ean sense af social responsibility and of such social er a 
jor example, a fundamental respect for other human beings I = e 
elaborate on these objectives in this limited S = s 


— pace. When we attempt 
0 develop a respect for other human beings we ask ourselves exactly 


what habits, attitudes, and knowledges contribute to this. When we 
speak of work habits and skills we mean, just as you would mean, 
ri = of doing every worth-while job to the best of one’s ability, 
Palen to work independently and at the same time to follow 
sai ons; the skill to speak grammatically, fluently and convinc- 
IY, to read both rapidly and closely, to know where and how to 


Ee information and the many other skills needed both in school 
m™ the world of work. 


ppo tives such as these are not new to any reader of Hicu 
Ai they may be found in whole or in part as the preface to 
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ie us in every subject field, and they were formulated by 
lated b “TS of the syllabi with as much sincerity as they — 
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of subject matter. To make matters worse the pupil receiy 
for the amount of content mastered satisfactorily, 
is obliged to measure his own success, in large part ) 
success in imparting the factual information with clarity and inter- 
est to his pupils. The objectives with respect to habits, attitudes and 
skills, so sincerely stated and accepted in the Preface, must take 
second place. Except perhaps in the best teaching of English—where 
a syllabus is less rigid and binding—they remain largely a Case of 
wishful thinking on the part of the teacher. In the experience curri- 
culum, on the contrary, we consciously set the sta 
such objectives and our chances of success are 
enhanced. l ni 

Deliberately setting the stage for developing our objectives, how- 


ever, does not imply that we must of necessit 


y neglect subject 
matter. Pupils can not live and work and talk in a vacuum. In 


every well-taught experience curriculum class there should be and 
there is a vast amount of subject matter dealt with. In fact, to the 
extent that we give pupils vital and significant subject matter, to 
that extent are we successful in achieving our primary objectives. 
The content may be far richer than in the traditional class. The 
difference is that we start with the interests and needs of the 
child, determined by the teacher on the spot; we do not start with 
units of instruction logically organized in absentia by the subject- 
matter specialist, -> y 
As we see it, every thoughtful teacher, if he is honest with him- 
self, must soon come to a Parting of the ways. He must ao 
whether he will devote himself primarily to guiding the growt 
and development of an individual or whether he will continue to 
offer to the often unwilling, frequently groping, and troubled adoles- 
cent a nicely ordered bit of knowledge. We have made our ma 
and have attempted to take one first step in the direction in = 
we wish to go. Inadequate as this first step may eventually ep á 
be, for the time being we feel we have found at least a partial solu 


"an ich 
tion to our problem. Let us examine the basic principles on whic 
our solution rests. 


es a mark 
and the teacher 


at least, by his 


ge for developing 
therefore greatly 


BASIC PRINCIPLES. (1) If the teacher is to leave an ma et 
sion on the pupil in terms of pupil growth and development al that 
in terms of the amount of subject matter assimilated, we fee 


$. 
the teacher must remain with a group longer than five month 
20 
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rowth and development O 
G (2) The teacher must be given on pate | 
he teaches. If a teacher is Motivated . nity to know the child 
terms of the social and Personal needs o ri formulated in 
in terms of subject matter Content, it is clea aoe rather than 
and respect the individual Pupil and feel dioe; at he t 
evident that this cannot be achieved in 40 to him, It is self- 


should teach fewer pupils and remain with 
period of time each day. Experimentatio 


a class for a much longer 
optimum length. of time. We at Midw 


n alone can determine the 
ood chose four Periods so 
ing load would meet in one 


» OF seventy-five to eighty different 
individuals. At Christopher Columbus within the last year, under 


the guidance of Mr. Oscar Dombrow, two teachers have experi- 
mented successfully with an experience curriculum period covering 
two periods instead of four. Many factors must be taken into con- 
sideration in considering the most desirable length of time. In the 
last analysis the teacher himself would be one of these factors. 
3) Furthermore the teacher must remain with the group for a 
long period of time daily in order that more normal learning condi- 
tions may be established. There must be leisure and relaxation in 
the ¢ assroom, Growth does not proceed to the tick of a stopwatch. 
“ are so accustomed to school practices that we may — ie 
realize the absurdity of deciding to devote to a — A 
alestine question, or the reading of a poem, the ea ii pr 
mat “matically arrived at by dividing the length o i at the 
“ay Y eight or some other divisor! This can be or il three. 
p Pense of the subject, the pupil, the teacher, or rone eeN 
a the experience curriculum a forum on i may run on for 
" for which thirty minutes had been planned interested. Pro- 
hr imes that number of minutes if the group - ils in develop- 
vided the teach it as a vehicle for training pup: tive and 
in er can use if asa logical thinking, atten 1V s 
Titic i . Speech, clear creeper thers and the ability to pu 
al tstening, consideration of © 
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OL LEAL 3 
forth cooperative effort, should the forum be interrupted? Can a 
clock set at the beginning of the year with cogs on a cylinder make 
decisions as to the termination or prolongation of an a 


Ctivity ? 
Since this clock goes on ringing relentlessly throughout the year 
it is true that teachers have cleverly learned to make up forty- 


minute parcels of subject matter and enough of these Parcels to 
complete the imposed syllabus within the allotted time. But this 
results not only in artificial learning conditions and futile teaching 
but makes for-stresses and strains and pressures which in themselves 
interfere with successful -learning and growth. We expect such 
stresses and strains in the factory assembly line; unfortunately we 
have come to accept them as the normal and necessary in the tradi- 
tional school. 

(4) We believe that the subject matter must become broader and 
more closely related to the needs and interests of the pupil. This is 
the natural outcome of starting with the pupil rather than with or- 
ganized subject matter. Thus in the experience curriculum pupils 
select their units of study and suggest committees they want organ- 
ized. If their choices are ill advised, there is always a teacher in the 
background to use subtle persuasion or the veto power, should that 
prove necessary. But this rarely happens; their choice is usually 
an appropriate one. For example, pupils on entering high school 
wish above all else to become orientated to their school; that be- 
comes their first unit of study. And since the form of their student 


government is modeled on the government of the city the class. 


soon finds itself deep in a study of the budget, the city council and 
the judicial system, which now seem vitally important. Other units 
of work that classes have so far selected, and that may take them 
far from the traditional course of study are “Myself,” “The World 
at Work,” “Leisure Time,” “The Atomic Age” 


(5) The subject matter must also, as implied above, be fluid. 
There can be no rigid syll 


abi for a class for, actually, there 1s n° 
such unit as a class, except for the convenience of the administrator 
m our assembly-line type of school. The individual pupil is the 
unit, not the cl 


; ass. The teacher lives with thirty-five or forty indi- 
viduals who differ widel 


y in intelligence, physical fitness, perso? 
ality, environment, in interests, in standards and countless other 
factors. And these individuals differ from the individuals he lived 
with last year. The teacher cannot reasonably think of using @ 
ready-made syllabus any more than he can think of buying thirty- 
22 
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identical suits of clothing for these 
qve identic , youngsters. Subject matt 
| ust be fluid when we use It as a means of developing s bein “4 
ied when WE stop organizing for logical and easy disson JERAS 
tion. : 
(6) By the same token pupil activities in schoo] 
py rigid teaching methods; they, too, broaden in t 


< much soniais =y er research, helping of weak pupils 
ty stronger pupils, an class discussion involving planning, estab- 
| ishing criteria and evaluating ; there are forums, Panels 
| views and lectures by specialists, There are also formal teaching 
periods but never recitation periods where, as the saying goes tie 
person who asks the questions is the one who knows all the answers 
| ad the one questioned is the one who seeks the answer. In general, 
there is far more and more varied pupil activity and the teacher 
fades into the background, holding herself ready to step in and 
take hold. 3 : 
(7) If the pupil is to learn to live in a democracy we believe he 

| must be given first-hand experience in democratic living by constant 
planning, making decisions which affect his own welfare and the 
| cy of the group, working cooperatively, and evaluating the 
ze + Pi enterprise. These opportunities do not come to the 
les vO : they must be planned for, and the whole arti- 
lon P of the traditional classroom must be broken down, even 
1 ou nent of changing the furniture. This should not present a 


1 Pictu 

? D Ea disorder, confusion, chaos. As with a group of adults, 
| People f > ne to transact which seems of importance, 
è Erou al ne. When each one respects the others in 
: TN their rights and privileges is automatically 


cannot be limited 
heir scope. There 












is business 
quickly into 1i 
Consideration of 


i, Ly believe that marks which make for competition and for 
7 thous ; Y must be abolished. We find they are completely super- 
| Neg, xe Classroom where artificial conditions give way to natural 
1 tore oe OUP evaluation, with approbation or condemnation, is far 
1 “tes = TR uB ad spur to the lazy child. The teacher meanwhile 
l hassu Wth in the child’s ability to work with others, growth in 
i Uilk a rance or humility, in initiative, in power, in the mastery of 
pte abstr on. Each child is measured against himself, not against 
| à the experi Standard of mastery of remotely specified ‘centént, 
J Prt ca, aening curriculum there are no conventional tests and no 


t stated intervals the teacher writes home telling the 
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parent what she considers the strong and the weak Points 
improvement is being shown, where it is needed, and wh 
help is desired. Unfortunately, at the end of the year w 
to mark the child since at this time he must move on j 
tional school. 

(9) We believe that every child who puts forth effort Should fre. 
quently be given the satisfaction of success. Unless the teacher is in- 
adequate this is possible in an experience curriculum, with few ex. 
ceptions. With an adequate teacher the pupil lives UP to his own 
potentialities; theoretically, therefore, there is no failure. I 
_ theoretically because in a year’s course interpolated between gradua- 

tion from elementary school and a traditional tenth year it may 
become necessary to fail a pupil who has shown effort in a tool 
subject such as English or in a subject in which there is direct con- 
tinuity of subject matter such as science. But the amount of failure 
is reduced to a minimum. | : 

(10) The segregation according to ability which is an essential 
in the traditional school but which, even the most ardent advocates of 
Segregation admit has undesirable features, is unnecessary in an 
experience curriculum. Each individual proceeds largely at his own 
rate. No pupil is appreciably hampered by the less able; on the 
other hand no individual is stigmatized. Each individual becomes 
acquainted with a cross-section of the population; each learns to 
work with others different from himself. In our experience-curri- 
culum classes we are likely to have an I.Q. spread from the low 
eighties or upper seventies to 150 or above. 

(11) Close contact with the parents, arousing their interest and 
utilizing their help, is essential to a successful experience curri- 
culum, We call a meeting of the parents the first week of the term 
and at intervals throughout the year. We encourage pupils to dis- 


» s S at home issues raised in school. We ask for and receive much 
elp. : 


1948) 
» Where 
ere Parental] 
€ are obliged 
nto the tradi. 


say 


THE TEACHER. Since Miss Gladys Rolnick, who has carried 
the major part of the work at Midwood, is writing from the teacher 5 
point of view I shall discuss only the teacher’s qualifications. First 
and foremost she must like people; she must be outgoing. She pees 
understand adolescents and her understanding must come frum " 
tuition largely, from interest in human beings rather than from 
reading books on educational psychology. She must be emotional) 
24 
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nature and therefore an in 
with a fair share of verve and enthusiasm T 
a moderate degree of intelligence and tha o, `€ "St have at least 


ee . te ° s , ` 
make her suf iciently quick on the tigen, Shee A Pliancy will 
learning with her pupils. She must be interested in life dia 
e 


world; she must be a part of her community « 
nose in books and deal Successfully with me ee re 
edge of ri matter must be average or good for a teacher and it 
I think we probably all agree that these 
the best teachers in traditional schools as 
might use may differ slightly from mine, You might weigh certain 
characteristics more heavily, and I might weigh others, but essen- 
tially your picture of the good teacher resembles mine. 
But here is the difference. In a traditional school a poor or a 
mediocre teacher can keep afloat indefinitely. She marks time and 
she knows it: the children may or may not know it. The good 
supervisor knows it best of all, but everything goes on without 


are the qualities that make 


an explosive eruption to shake the school. Not so, if this teacher 


Were to be in charge of an experience curriculum group. The situa- 
tion would prove intolerable within a week or even a day. I surmise, 
however, that this may be due only in part to the inherent nature 
of the teaching and due in part at least to the fact that we have not 
routinized methods. It is due mostly to the fact that an experience 
Curriculum has not yet been accepted by pupils, parents and schools 
and is therefore still on trial. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE. With cor aso 
ing their requirements to the extent of placing ae ake a nat 
"power examinations the college-entrance Pro 


riculum classes. 
ro š ° xperience cur l 
oe an obstacle to the introduction of exp dicated earlier. There 


€ real problem is one of per sonnel, as ; ave alin do not wish 
“ Many teachers, good teachers, in our sy pt our philosophy ; 


. cce 
he this kind of teaching because they do ne the philosophy whole 
re 


ccept f 
are many good teachers who a „riety of reasons. 
heartedly but who are timid or hesitant $ poe not be 
There is a very much smaller number of teacne 


in the two latter groups, 
“Pable of handling such classes. Teachers | 25 
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those that hesitate and those few that are incapable, wil 
be with us for some time to come. It is clear that experie 
lum classes can not spread to any great extent while t 
obtains. Our local colleges and universities are moving 
rapidly in the direction of preparing their students fo 
curriculum teaching. But not until teacher-training courses are further 
‘changed and particularly not until there is a radical change in the 
requirements and standards for licenses granted by the Board of 
Examiners in New York City, will we have enough teachers to do 
this kind’ of teaching on any but a limited scale. The Board of 
Examiners has perfected its techniques for Selecting subject spe- 
cialists. I am convinced there is no examining system in the country 
` which screens more intelligently and more success 
large, with that objective in mind. But for experience curriculum 
teaching not only must requirements be changed, but in the process 
of selection of teachers, emphases must be radically shifted. What 
we need is a license in experience curriculum teaching for those who 
have specialized primarily in working with young adolescents and 
secondarily in some subject field of major interest, whether it be 
social studies, English, science, or art. We have found that our 
young pupil teachers grasp readily what we are attempting to do, 
are most enthusiastic, and skilfull in dealing with the students; in 
short, there is every reason to believe that they would make suc- 
cessful experience curriculum teachers, But they are not yet licensed ; 
they have not surmounted the hurdles of subject matter, written 
English, good speech, ability to Organize and summarize, and to 
teach a lesson in a traditional classroom in the traditional style. By 
the time they have trained themselves to do all this successfully they 
will be lost to us. Here is the obstacle to the wider introduction of 
experience-curriculum classes, Insurmountable at the moment, this 

obstacle will not persist. 
I am convinced, if I may venture another prophecy, that the 


time is not far distant when other solutions will be found for the 
educational problems that confront us. Some of these solutions will 
be far better than ours fo 


r here, as elsewhere, cooperative effort 1s 
necessary for complete success, 


nce curricu- 
his condition 
more or less 
r experience 


M a received a letter from a young pupil signed, “Your 
eorge,” ; 
—Reader’s Diges 
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The Experience Curriculum at Midwood 
As the Teacher Sees It 


GLADYS ROLNICK 
Midwood High School 


na democracy the most important function of a classroom is to 

nas 0 laboratory for real living. In explaining my work in the 
perience curriculum I hope I shall succeed in giving you a picture 
t 


a natural, leisurely, and above all a democratic classroom. Here 


we attempt to develop our major objectives. How we attempt to do 


i can, perhaps, be explained best by answering the questions most 


frequently put to me. | | i 


UNITS OF WORK. “Since there is no syllabus and a text, how 
do you know what to teach?” is a question often put to me. Before 
answering the question I make clear that each pupil does have a full 


{stof texts and we consult them whenever the textual material is ap- 
| Ptopriate, just as we would consult other books. But it is true that we 
| 0 not follow a text. At first when we are cut loose from all of 
| this, we feel insecure. However, we soon realize that we really 


have plans, sometimes plans laid far in advance, only they are sub- 


j lect to change and postponement. We must be ready to take this in 


our stride yet not permit ourselves to be wafted hither and yon. 


; And So when we realize that there is no drifting, we lose the feel- 
178 of insecurity, : 


In place of a syllabus there are units of work chosen by the class. 


‘We near the end of the old unit the class is beginning to think 
ahead about what to do next; the pupils are not taken by surprise. 


| li lime is set when they can make their suggestions. These are 


. a e 
@d. Criteria are, or have previously been, aea -niian 
"ke of a unit. The students are told to think about an 


| i ; n they meet 
| a `Uggestions with others, in school and at home. The y 


in favor 
Oups to pool their thoughts; they muster arguments in 


. a ossibilities and 
IEN “It particular unit; they list its nr ge messi (hig 
| = disadvantages, The chairman of € 


| ls Teached 


€ class at a stated time. Voting follows, and a decision 


L 


She does over-all planning in 


and attitudes which she is interested in developing, where 
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and how she can introduce subject matter which she consi 
tial. She considers what committees might be formed to cover the 
topic. She investigates the available materials, that is, books, pam- 
phlets, films, and trips. Then she sits back and waits for develop. 
ments from the class. If, in the course of events, she finds she 
has overlooked possibilities she adds them to her notes as she goes 
along. If, on the other hand, she discovers that pupils in their 
planning are overlooking important openings she makes Suggestions, 
However, she must not become impatient; there is no time deadline 


to be met. She must give the group every Opportunity to make the 
suggestions themselves. 


ders essen. 


In the meanwhile the pupils, after browsing in the library, leaf- 
ing through books, mulling over the subject and after engaging in 
class discussions, state their objectives clearly and make suggestions 
for breaking down the work into committee projects. 


COMMITTEE WORK. Committees are listed, and students ex- 
press preferences for joining committees. This is done in writing, 
partly so that there will be no tendency for pupils to choose their 
friends rather than the topic of greatest interest to them. Con- 
sidering their choices as far as possible I then select committee 
members in such a way that a wholly inadequate group will not find 
itself handling a difficult Or important topic. Pupils accept their 
assignments graciously when I am obliged to appoint them contrary 
to their desires. They are assured that their wishes will be honored 
the next time, and this Promise must be lived up to by me in the 
interests of democracy, A committee consists, in general, of four 
or five members, who reseat themselves in order to sit together 
Whenever committees are in session. They select their chairman and 
go into action in different regions of the room. The room is noisy 
at this time, but orderly. Some time may be wasted but, in general, 
not more than is wasted when adults meet in committee. How do } 
check on committees ? They submit minutes of their meetings, 
which include homework assignments to themselves. I read these 
and return them with comments. I also manage to visit most com- 
mittees each day they are in session. If I do not get around, I may 
find a reminder as follows: “Miss R. promised to visit us, but W® 
were among the black sheep that didn’t receive a visit, We are look- 


+ : t 
ing forward to a visit tomorrow.” Committees may meet daily, bu 
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committee meetings ma 


' y be sto ; 
{mes š Pp ed while Som : 
sigue which concerns all or most of the e special 


Committees is pe; 
pred, such as, for example, how to Outline accordin Pier. 
lew a person, & to the 

ittee is about read ; 
en a committee isa y to repo rt, it m . 
oe next door with the pupil t sets, usually in 


eacher, or with 
: K M me before s 
yat some other time so that we may be sure that on 


the report is 

ae ct 2 dequate, and interesting. Each member gives 4 ay 
ifthe report. Reports are written In outline form; they may not 
e read but notes may be consulted, All the wW 


ritten work of the 
An assignment or 
ays included in the 
s during the giving 
h a written “What 
the committee and 


pmmittee becomes a part of the child’s record. 
ynumber of assignments to the class are alw 


f the report, and the committee follows up wit 
id we learn?” These papers are corrected by 
ae checked by me. Marks:are not given, but I k 
proximate proportion of right and wrong answers. 


“Can students get away with loafing on a committee?” The answer 
perhaps in very rare instances. For the most part, 
Sare interested and want to do the work, but in case anyone 
» a reprimand from a fellow member is sufficient. I 
this written by a student in her committee notes: “While 
è committee minutes today I noticed that M——, who was 
sited at my left, was busily drawing something. ‘Is that a picture 
I asked him. ‘N o, it is a baseball field,’ was the reply. 
Overed his talents I shall see that he does a good deal 
* Picture work for the committee.” And later in her minutes 


the following: “M—— has become the best worker on 
Committee.” 


pupil 


found 


WRT ns a EF 


mm; upils 

[reg yie work is taken seriously because not only are pup 
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dation. The con- 
u : s commen : 
t each committee wants clas rought out in an 


t 
; irl who was absen 
Mien h 'om a letter the class received from a § 


ent off 
ght ycoTMittee was to report. “I hope To thinking 
t; 2h With the lung and breathing committee. hen I failed 
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ic fever, I 
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A TYPICAL DAY. At 10:30 the children arrive, The 
made up by the group at the end of the previous day, 
board. The chairman of the day is in the front of the room, The 
teacher is in her seat at the back of the room. The chairmanshj 
rotates daily. Notebooks are open; students are ready to jot down 
comments on the minutes which always have first place on the 
agenda. Pupils listen carefully for any errors in speech or writing 
for omissions and corrections in facts. Before these corrections Sus 
offered in the general class evaluation the chairman reads his recom- 
mendations for books, movies, plays and radio programs he has 
enjoyed. There is a brief discussion of these, and other recommenda- 
tions follow. The corrected minutes are later typed by the typing 
committee, bound, and thus constitute the teacher’s and pupils’ record 
of the year’s work. | 
Sometimes it is necessary after the minutes to have a brief gram- 
mar lesson conducted by the teacher. The students welcome this, for 
it is not teacher planned, but a need they feel should be met. From 
these minutes written by each student in turn, from the logs written 
by every pupil once a week, from evaluations of trips, from com- 
mittee reports and much other written work their own grammar 
book is written. As P—— wrote in her log, “I feel that I am 
learning more than ever before in English and for the first time 
I find it can be fun. Even my family is noticing improvement in my 
oral and written English.” 

After the reading of the minutes there may be a current events 
session; there may be the report and demonstrations of a science 
committee; there may be an outside speaker, perhaps the accounting 
teacher to talk about budgets, or the Mayor of the City of Midwood 
(our student government), or the grade adviser to tell pupils about 
Midwood programs, depending on whether at the moment we are 
studying government or programming, as part of the large unit 0? 
Orientation. There may also be a lesson given by a talented mem- 
ber of the class on drawing stick figures or lettering. There may 
be a supervised study lesson in close reading, or a library lesso®- 
Or the class may be broken up into groups, some going tO the 
library to do research while others receive help at their desks from 
the teacher or perhaps from some better student or even from ĉ 
former member of the experience curriculum, who is always spn 
when hours permit, to come back to his “home” to help the fres 


‘men or to take part in discussions. And frequently, as state 
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PEBRA we VAAN UL IY 


„bove, the whole class hens ma ei 


Committ 
oment ! There are so many interests. ies tees, 
g in the world outside and within this an 'S SO much happen- 
many skills to be learned, so many mall worl 


TEN d at school 
—_— : Criteria . O01, so 
many new activities, especially early in hay be established for the 


and teacher find each day much too short term, that both pupils 


Never a dull 


HOW ITEMS a THE AGENDA. Anothe 
quently asked me is How do you know what to maa fre- 
“Do pupils decide what to do?” Yes, to a great extent ios I 
“but the agenda is carefully planned. There is an om e decide 
committee of six members that works with Sane = paring 
the members carefully but membership rotates, with a certai choose 
ber of experienced members being retained constantly, Thi n 
ning committee keeps in touch with committee chairman and bar 
the agenda, subject always to revision by the class when plans are 
discussed for the following day. 


. But many items reach the agenda 
in other ways. It may be through recommendations of standing 


committees such as the current events, literary, culture, or minor 
committees, or through the suggestion box open to both students 
and teacher. Sometimes, as the result of committee reports or in 
class discussions, an unexpected problem arises that needs further 
petation. For example, last year during a discussion of Admiral 
ok discoveries N remarked, “The Times spoke of dis- 
ie Mercator for a new Azi—or something or other map and 
felt the understand.” One or two offered explanations but the class 
into Wi were inadequate. The long-range planning committee went 
urthe LENN proposed that a committee be appointed to investigate 
Maps ' So this item in time reached the agenda. Our study of 
ep Prolonged the time spent on the unit “Orientation, but — 

e Pi committee nor I lost sight of the main stream of work. 
tant, “Ss was interested in the subject, and I ai E lijt 
interrupti considered it a useless digression, OF ote at pany 
full i On at the particular moment, I would have a ~~ oe 
have Vii ee the class to give it up, or in the last res 

oed it | 





Omet; ) 
Still Siimes g somewhat irrelevant item reaches the pager 
Writes ip round-about way. Each week in the log R = men- 
toned * self-evaluation which is often very revealing. that she re- 
“arly in, the term in one of her self-evaluations i 
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sented different religious groups, citing several un 
tary school incidents. I kept all this in the back of my mind, hopin 
to be able to do something about it. One day the Opportunity came 
The long-term planning committee in our conference told me about 
a student in class who through her general attitude during lunch 
discussions showed, as they put it, “a lack of understanding of facts 
about religion.” The committee felt that such remarks as “we have 
to come to school on our holidays while others can stay home” 
quired some action. My advice was asked. We decided, when 
time came, to celebrate both Chanukah and Christmas and to 
from the class suggestions for dealing with these celebrations. The 
' committee manipulated so that R would be on the committee 
planning for the celebration. This implied that R would, in 
the course of events, be invited to the homes of other children 
Whenever the committee met evenings or week-ends; they felt this 
was important. All this preparation for the celebration of these holi- 
days was quite irrelevant to the unit under consideration at that 
time, but out of it grew subcommittees that planned art work, music 
and literature for the program. A mural which required research 
showing the similarity in the worship of one God resulted: we read 
One God by Margaret M. Fitch, listened to the recording of the 
Ballad for Americans, and the whole Project ended in a party. At 
this party, incidentally, the committee again arranged that R—, 
who had never owned a fountain pen, happened to draw one from 
4 a c. When. it was all over R ’s self-evaluation read as 
ows: “Dear Miss R. All this has taught me that different 
religions don’t matter as long as people work with each other.” 


THE TEACHER, I am fre 


pleasant elemen- 


re- 
the 
get 














mann - quently asked, “Isn’t the work of the 
perience curriculum much harder because of teaching unfamiliar 
subject matter?” The answer is “Yes, at first when you are teaching 
a new subject matter for the first time.” More time is required for 
Ga each day and there Is some strain connected with being 
fees ra poom There is a certain feeling of uneasiness and 
: ma not pea much of that because you are not posing as 
children do aes ranky, “I don't know ; let’s look it up,” and the 
sai Gnd 0t tose confidence or respect because you represent 4 
a mechan} on woes teacher ; a person who is ready to help, not 
anical dispenser of science or some other subject. Nor do 


you lose confidence in yourself because your primary objective is 
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ing this body of subject matter. You go for assistance to 

gtt hers or to books. This, as I said above, takes time especially 
her a work is new to you but I will add that a culturally 
j ghen kground helps make your burden lighter because you know 
ii = ‘arn and what materials will be helpful. 

un asked, too, whether there is not far more correcting to be 

ile students write logs once a week, long committee reports, 
| i keep notebooks on all that Is going on. There is much correct- 
pg but this class represents four classes and the English teacher 
arly knows how compositions accumulate for four classes. Also 
te students after some time are so trained in evaluating their own 
york and in correcting each other’s work that often you can place 
{he burden on them, Furthermore, you would be surprised to learn 
tow much less dull the task of correcting may become when you 
uke a warm, personal interest in the child and when the child him- 
elf is interested in what he is writing and is eager to make each 
|pece of written work an improvement on the last. Correcting then 
|%s satisfactions, although it may be time-consuming. 
1 Even if, because of the preparation involved and the large amount 
of correcting, experience curriculum teaching were more difficult, 
| "hich I do not grant, there is more relaxation throughout the day. 
P $ is not the “clockish” feeling, the nervous feeling of rushing 
| inie. to a conclusion and neatly summarize a lesson oo 
dang m i ee, there is none of the strain and tension o acing 
; orty mi ishing rapport with a different group of individuals m 
| Onltions 1a Four periods spent under natural instead ai arti aa 
1 ns T 5 co eee less tired at the end of the day. However, 1 
| © pointed out that if the teacher wishes merely to relax 
{u thee a laissez-faire policy there will soon be ap = 
l highly Phas her toes; she must exert herself through the day to be 
DA ethodical and orderly, remembering that first things come 
7 bs, ” ithout great efforts in this direction the teacher can easily 
d ing it oe on all the many different threads. The class will then 
Jek, m, 80ing in circles instead of satisfactorily completing each 
J tae x IS Is a new technique which is not needed in classroom 
J eq 8 Where tradition has for many years regulated and routin- 





| "hy Procedure. At first this is difficult, but with practice this 


© must be, and is, acquired. 


| ley ching, attempted to weigh relative difficulties in the two kinds of 


’ and let me remind you that I have a good basis for com- 


AA 
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parison and speak from first-hand personal experience b 
teach a history class as well as the experience curriculum, 
me sum up by answering the general question so often pu 
“How does teaching the experience curriculum compare wi 
teaching?” My answer is simple. As far as fun 1S concern 
is no comparison; the one kind of teaching brings daily sati 
and rewards, the other does not. I may attempt to use 
methods in my history class but it just does not work in a forty 
minute period with a syllabus to complete. I am not the Same 
person in the two situations. I try to be friendly, to have a demo- 
cratic classroom but I remain the teacher, not the friend and 
helper. 1 must be autocratic since the responsibility of finishing the 
syllabus rests on me; I must be the judge handing down judgments 
in the form of marks. The children are thirty-eight Delaney cards, 
not thirty-eight human beings whom I learn to know intimately. In 
the experience curriculum there is a warm understanding that per- 
mits all the children, no matter how different they may be, to feel 
themselves a vital part of something important, to feel themselves 
wanted and not pushed aside. “I used to hate school, threaten to be 
sick and now I wouldn’t miss a day of school even to go to a show.” 

Once you have had the excitement and fun of teaching under 
such conditions you do not want to return to the old classroom. As 
one student put it, “For the first time I am enjoying, not enduring, 
an education.” So Says the teacher, “For the first time I am com- 
pletely enjoying, not partially enduring teaching.” 


ecause ] 
Now let 
t to me, 
th other 
ed there 
Sfactions 
the same 
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CHARACTER 

once chided for rejecting a candidate for 

he didn’t like the man’s face. You cant 

an act of nature like that, the P resident $ 

were silent when Abe delivered the opinion 

responsible for what can be seen in his face. 
- —David A. Smart, Esquire. 


Abraham Lincoln was 
some minor office because 
hold a man responsible for 
Critics told him. But they 
that every man Over 40 is 


IC NOC) 
, THERE'S A DIFFERENCE 
e ae in Austrian Paper; “Talk English in 3 — American 
in e 
—Quoted in Blossom Time 
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Evaluation of 4 
at Midwood High guetionce Curriculum 


J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTonp 
GEORGE FORLANOo+ 


The curricular and instructional 
culum experiment at Midwood Hi 
some detail by Miss Kroeber, Bri 
perience curriculum in comparis 
(1) The subject matter in the experience cur 
sive, fluid, and adapted to the needs of pu 
syllabus for a class. The individ 


(2) The core curriculum includes science, art, English and social 
studies experiences under the direction of the same teacher, (3) 
Pupils in the experience curriculum spend four periods a day in one 
classroom under the guidance of one teacher for a period of a full 
year. (4) Pupils have the privilege of electing mathematics or lan- 
guage as a fourth major subject. (5) Health education, music, and 
the electives are taken in regular classes in the same manner as 
pupils in the regular curriculum. | 


changes in the experience curri- 
gh School have been described in 


Tacteristics of this ex- 
regular program are: 
Ticulum js comprehen- 
pils. There is no rigid 
ual pupil is the unit, not the class, 


efly 2 the cha 
on with the 


Curriculum Adaptations 


The curriculum adaptations are implicit in the — a 
tices and organization indicated above. The core -= Te 
the integration of the several subjects all taught pine nization 
of one teacher differ from the separate rap aa mir om The 
and a Separate teacher for each subject in the cr lum itself is or- 
subject matter and content of the experience curricu 


T. hysical and 
- ganized around such units as orientation to school, phy 


l ; , t work and leisure 
mental health, personal relationships, the = studies and English 
time. The subject matter in science, art, soc 


'S related to these units. 


Objectives of the Gi was requested to 
After the Division of Tests and ap at mara 
“Operate in the evaluation of cers acing ne ieee 
: were . jectives 
hers ofthis eure and the folowing 0} 
ated. These became the basis for ae cills. 
: To develop effective work habt 


* tatistics. 95 
Bureau of Reference, Research and S 
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. To develop effective methods of thinking, 

. To assist the pupil in personal and social adjustment. 
To develop social attitudes and a sense of social responsibility, 

To widen interests, expression and appreciations. 

To acquire fundamental knowledges and understandings, 


1948) 


M a N 


Experimental Design 

The experimental design involved matched 
experimental and control groups. Each pupil i 
riculum was matched with a pupil who wa 
regular curriculum in the school. The criteria {f 
intelligence, chronological age, reading grade, 
socio-economic background. After 
equivalence of the experimental a 


computing the average IQ, CA and reading grade of the two groups. 


The means of the two matched-pupil classes for the year 1945-1946, 
and the year 1946-1947 are presented in Table 1. 


pairs of Pupils from 
n the experience cur- 


s learning under the 
or matching were Sex, 


the matching was completed, the 


i Table 1 
Mean IQ, CA and Reading Grade of Matched Experimental and Control Groups 


Year 1945-1946 


Class A 
Number of Pairs—31 


Year 1946-1947 


Class B Class C 
Number of Pairs—31 Number of Pairs—32 





Experimental Control Experimental Control Experimental Control 
Mean IQ 119.45 119.55 


113.30 114.20 119.70 120.35 
Mean CA 168.74 169.52 170.92 170.14 168.80 169.22 
Mean RG 9.72 981 9.58 9.88 9.70 9.73 


All the mean differences between the experimental and control 
&roups on each of the three variables are very slight and insignifi- 
cant. 


The control and experimental grou 
and at the end of in order to ; 
l evaluate growth. Because o 
the delay in planning the evaluat; ; 
36 
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nd control groups was checked by 
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imental and control groups did "E 
frst exper! PS did not take place until anu- 
„ry 1945. The results of the January 1945-June 1945 enla are 
presented because the experime 


ntal factor was permitted to 
operate for only one term. However, th 


; i © results of the first evalua- 
tion were 1n agreement with those of the next two years, 


The Tests 
The tests which were used to meas 


Cooperative English Test C1, Reading 
Test of Social Studies Abilities; Coop 
Grades 7, 8, 9; and the Wrightstone 
ent forms of these tests were used at 
A brief description of these tests is p 
of the areas measured by these tests. 

The Cooperative English Test C1 


constructed on the assumption that reading is a thinking process. 
This test requires considerable reasoning on the part of the student. 
Three subtest scores are obtained—speed of comprehension, level 
of comprehension and vocabulary. A total score for reading com- 
prehension is also obtained. 

The Cooperative Test of Social Studies Abilities measures the 
pupil’s ability to obtain facts (Part I), organize facts (Part IT), 
interpret facts (Part III) and apply generalizations (Part IV) in 
Social studies materials, Part I deals with interpreting graphs, maps, 
using an index, indicating best sources of information and the like. 
art IT measures the pupil’s ability to organize material and to 
distinguish between relevant and irrelevant material. Part II re- 
quires the Pupil to indicate whether or not certain conclusions and 
be drawn from given passages dealing with m 
Part IV involves application of principles and general- 
uations. i 
Operative Mathematics Test for Grades 7, 8, oo A 
mathematical skills, mathematical facts, terms dipp 
val thematical applications and appreciation of the y 9 oe 
“tha mathematics. It deals with numbers, fundamenta at 
 arithmeas: løebraic and geometric con- 
cepts ca mensuration, elementary mg nies mpenn 
taxation. Processes, practical problems 


Comprehension: C ooperative 
erative Mathematics Test for 
Scale of Civic Beliefs. Differ- 
initial and final testing times. 
rovided for an understanding 


, Reading Comprehension, was 


Studies topics. 

ations to sit 

ec 

Measures 

cepts, ma 
e 


, ic atti- 

tig he Wrightstone Scale of Civic Beliefs gear 
“S on Civic issues. The child is required to a ii a 

oy 
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or disagreement with a series of statements dealing wit 
attitudes, international attitudes, national political attitudes 
tudes toward national achievements and ideals. 


er, 1948] 


h racial 
and atti- 


The Results for Classes in the Second and Third Years 

of the Experiment 

It was felt that any conclusions that may 

a more stable base if the cases of the two e 

ly, those of October 1945-June 1946, an 

were combined. The number of match 
combined groups was 94. 


be drawn would rest on 
xperimental groups, name- 


In Table 2 are presented the means and mea 
the initial to final testings between the ex 
groups for the two years combi 
the Cooperative Mathemat 


n differences from 
perimental and control 


ics Test, and the results on one of the 
1945-1946 for the Wrightstone Scale of 


bined groups are not given because the 
necessary data are not available at this time. | 


Table 2 . 
Means and Mean Differences between the Initial Tests (October) and Final 
` Tests (June) in Reading, Social Studies and Mathematics for the Combined 
Experimental Groups and the Combined Control Groups 


94 Matched Pairs of Pupils for 1945-46 and 1946-47 
- Mean Gain 
Experimental Group Control Group Differences 
Difference Difference Experi- 
Final- Final- mental- 
Test Oct. June Initial Oct. June Initial Control 
Reading 
Speed of 
Comprehension 5340 5646 + 3.06 50.97 5283 + 186 + 1.20 
Level of 
vomprehension $031 5360 + 3.29 4929 50.14 + 85 + 
Vocabulary 4926 5206 + 280 4655 4750 + 95 + un 
Total S121 5447 + 326 4935 50.96 + 161 + L 
Social Studies 
Part I—Obtain- ; 
ing Facts 36.41 48.48 + 1207 3808 4622 + 724 + 48 
Part II—Organ- 


izing Facts 21.57 26.02 + 445 
Part I1I—Inter- 


Preting Facts 19.13 25.02 
38 


7 

21.90 2248 + 58 + 38 
11 

+ 589 1789 2067 + 278 + 3 


| ypERIENCE CURRICULUM__ 
| 





| the means on the initial tests for both 
d October 1946-June 1947- 


ed pairs of pupils in the 


ned, The results on the subtests ‘of. 





part IV—Applying O 


Generalization 14.86 20.52 4 566 14.79 1646 + 167 + 399 
E 98.62 126.65 + 28.07 9398 106.39 + 1241 4 1566 
| yathematics 52.00 58.69 + 669 522 5746 + 59074 T 
led eliefs 67.39 77.05 + 9.66 73.04 70.40 — 264 + 123] 
Table 2 shows that in all but one 


| instance, that is, the control 
group on civic beliefs, the means on th 


€ final tests were higher than 
the experimental and control 


groups. For the experimental group, the mean differences between 


the final test means and the initial test means vary from +2.80 on 
the vocabulary subtest to + 28.07 on the total score on the social 
studies test. The mean gains on the control group varied from —2.64 
on civic beliefs to +12.41 on the total score of the social studies test. 

The net gains, that is, the mean gain differences between the ex- 


| perimental and control groups are given in the last column of Table 


2. For example, on the speed of comprehension subtest the 


| superiority of the experimental gain, that is, the final test score minus 


the initial test score, compared with the corresponding control gain 
is 1.20 (3.06-1.86). The remaining mean gain differences between 
the experimental and control groups are consistently in favor of the 
experimental group. These net gains range from +1.20 on the speed 
of comprehension subtest to +15.66 on the total score of the social 
studies test, l 

Although the experimental group is consistently superior, how 
reliable are these mean gain differences? The statistical ete 
of the mean differences in gains between initial and final — . i 

st the two groups are presented in Table 3. The P’s whi oh 
‘n indication of the significance of the mean differences are pre 


e last column of the table. 


Table 3 is : 
The Significance of Mean Differences in Gains between the Initial and Final 


bined 
“sts of the Combined Experimental Groups -= na Combin 
Control Groups for 1945-46 and 1 


Standard han of 
; Error 
e 
Test piiraa of Diference t Confidence 
“Sing i 1.56 15% 
Ge of Comprehension + 1.20 277 less than 1% 
ocabuls Comprehension + oe g1 216 Aas = 
Total w F3 165 63 2.62 ess 
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Social Studies 
Part I—Obtaining Facts + 4.83 1.49 3.24 less than 10% 
Part II—Organizing Facts + 3.87 1.24 3.12 less than 1% 
Part I1I— ' j 
Interpreting Facts + 3.11 1.2 2.59 less than 1 
Part IV—Applying m m " 
Generalization i i. 4.20 less than 1 
Total + 15.66 2.84 5.51 less than “9 

Mathematics + 1.49 71 2.10 3% 

Civic Beliefs + 12.31 3.16 3.90 less than 1% 


The mean gain differences are all Statistically reliable except Read- 
ing—Speed of Comprehension, where the P value was 15%. The 
P values for the other mean gain differences are at the 5 per cent 
level or lower. The majority of the mean gain differences have P 
values less than 1 per cent. 


The P’s, or levels of confidence, range from 15% to less than 1%. 
Statisticians have proposed two confidence levels, called respectively 
the 5% and the 1% level, and these have been accepted as standard 
for most experimental work. These two limits, 5% and 1% mark 
off, or define, confidence intervals, the 1% level deserving greater 
respect than the 5% level. P’s less than 1% indicate degrees of confi- 
dence with greatest probability that the obtained differences are 
true ones and may not be attributed to chance factors. For example, 
if a mean difference has a P value of 1% this may be interpreted 
as follows: The probability that such a difference would occur by 
chance factors is only 1*out of 100, and therefore, inferentially the 
mean difference is considered a true one and not accidental. 


Interpretation of Test Results 


The Cooperative English Test C1, Reading Comprehension ie 
three subtests—speed of comprehension, level of comprehension = 
vocabulary. A total score for reading comprehension is also obtained. 
On the subtest, speed of comprehension, the experimental group 
gained 3.06 score points as against 1.86 score points for the Bonk 
This resulted in a net gain of +1.20 in favor of the rpa 
group. Similarly, the net gains between the experimental and opite 
group on level of comprehension, vocabulary, and total score pian 
+2.44, +1.75 and +1.65 respectively. All of these net gains a 
the two groups are in favor of the experimental group, and all, 
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except the net gain on speed of comprehension subtest, are statisti- 


The Cooperative Test Of Social Studi 
student's ability to obtain facts (Part I), 
interpret facts (Part IIT), and apply gen 
social studies materials. In terms of scor 
group gained 12.07 on Part I of the test 
corresponding gain for the control was 7 
gain of +4.83 in favor of the experime 
on the remaining subtests, and total test 
favor of the experimental group. The net 
group over the control on Part II, Part I 
were +3.87, +3.11, +3.99 and +15.66 
differences, both for the subtests and total 
test, were highly significant Statistically, 


es Abilities measures the 
Organize facts (Part Il), 
eralizations (Part IV) in 
€ points the experimental 
of social studies while the 
-24, This resulted in a net 
ntal group. The net gains 
were also found to be in 
gains of the experimental 
II, Part IV, and total test 
respectively. All net gain 
score of the social studies 


On the Cooperative Mathematics Test only the results for the 
total score are available. The mathematics test measured mathematical 
skills, mathematical facts, terms and concepts, mathematical applica- 
tions and appreciation of the nature and value of mathematics. It 
dealt with numbers, fundamental Processes in arithmetic, mensura- 
tion, elementary algebraic and geometric concepts and processes, and 
practical problems. On the total test the experimental group gained 
6.69 score points as against +5.20 score points for the control. 
However, the net gain difference of +1.49 in favor of the experi- 
mental group was a Statistically reliable difference. 


The attitude test, the Wrightstone Scale of Civic Beliefs, measures 
democratic attitudes on civic issues. The student js required to indi- 
‘ate his agreement or disagreement with a series of statements 
dealing with racial attitudes, international attitudes, national political 
attitudes and attitudes toward national achievements and ideals. 

n this test the experimental group was definitely superior to the 
ily Sroup. The net gain difference in favor of the experimental 


Was 12.31 score points and was highly statistically significant. 


Summary 
On the w 


hole, therefore, it may be inferred from test results that 
e student 


S enrolled in experimental experience curriculum gained 


4l 


th 
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more than those in the ordinary ninth-year curriculum in the objec- 
tives measured in English, social studies, mathematics and civic 
beliefs. It is interesting to note that of the mean gain differences 
shown in Table 3 the largest was that for the total score of the social 
studies test and that the next largest mean gain difference was that 
for the civic beliefs scale. The findings indicate that students in the 
experience curriculum have shown commendable gains in academic 
skills, powers of thinking, and civic attitudes. Studies of student 
interests, appreciations, personal and social adjustment, which are 
not reported in this article, revealed similar commendable gains by 
the experience curriculum. 


THE USE OF KNOWLEDGE 


“It is years since I attempted to lay in a stock of new knowledge: 
what I have done is to make an ever more effective shop window dis- 
play of the goods that were already behind the counter.” 

—John Kieran. 


CNOA 


THE THINKING MAN 


The mark of the thinking man is his ability to sense and outride 
intellectual fads, to gain a perspective of knowledge and reason which 
lifts him higher than the passing storm, and with much understanding 
and perhaps a little laughter, to think through to truth. 

—Ralph C. Hutchinson. 


CNOCAN 


IMPERISHABLE LAURELS . 
The great teacher’s progress is not to be compared with anything like 
the march of the conquerors, but it leads to a far more brilliant triumph 
and to laurels more imperishable than the destroyer of his species, the 
scourge of the world, ever won. 


—Lord Brougham 





The Antiquarian’s Corner 
| WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 
A Christmas Potpourri and Diversion 


me hobby related to amassing material f 
` viguarian has been collecting cartoons o 
have classroom value when intermingled with more seriou 
| i place d on the bulletin board. Pupils may not linger a komeaa: 
olok at a clipping or picture pertinent to the topic under discus- 
jon but they will flock around a cartoon like the one of a Roman 
poking at a sundial and exclaiming, “By Hercules, it’s YI miiie 
u IX!” 
_ The Antiquarian has been making good educational use of an idea 
ontained in a very popular cartoon. Together with the pupils he 
tas often wondered at the tremendous amounts of unrelated odds 
md ends of information every schoolboy is supposed to know. 
“What’s a blastula?” “How many layers in a gastrula?” “Which 
come first, the tadpole’s fore or hind legs?” “Who held Caesar for 
ransom?” “What’s the difference between a rhombus and a rhom- 
| bid?” “Who was Eppie’s real father?” 


| The magic words, “You may get these on the test,” were all the 
motivation once needed. However, the Antiquarian has learned a 
| new method of interesting the pupils in the accumulation of bits of 

knowledge. He now uses the appeal of a teacher in one of Webster’s 


artoons (“The Unseen Audience,” New York Herald Tribune, 
January 7, 1948) : 


or this department, the 
n school life. Some of 


it . 

n Children, you do not realize the importance of hard, conscientious 

vi y. Suppose in after years you get on a quiz program and are asked 
0 discovered America. You cannot answer and the seven thousand dol- 


rma goes to an educated person. Can you afford to lose all that 
ap 


l 

| 

| 

| What Makes Questions Popular? 


ng Owing Popularity of quiz programs, handbooks of general 
dterest sop and what-do-you-know reference works 1S of great 
lite 0 the Antiquarian. He believes that sociologists, historians, 
hio CTY Critics can find reasons for the tremendous appeal of 
r ibe Programs that go much deeper than the cash rewards 

erha Ortunate individuals. oaa 
Ps the knowledge that the Empire State Building is in New 
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York City or that Washington is the capital of the United Stat 
spreads comfort and assurance in an unstable world. In an age ie 
confusion and doubt, the mind takes refuge in incontrovertible me 
definite facts which allow for no argument or choosing of side 
Perhaps, too, the teacher feels safer in teaching names and dates 
which no dangerous connotations or implications of slanting can be 
attached. 

Students of literary history may detect in the trend to encyclopedic 
research a relapse after a period of cultural development. They can 
connect the modern devotion for scraps of knowledge With the 
Yang and Yin (light and dark, positive and negative, male and 
female) principles of the ancient Chinese or with the more recent 
theory of Pause and Return postulated by Arnold Toynbee. The 
literary historian can point to the parallel of the Alexandrian age 
of Greek literature, a period of decline when the grammarian and 
the delver into factual knowledge replaced the creative spirits of 
the Golden Age. 

So, at the end of the classical period of Latin literature flourished 
men like Aulus Gellius (born about 130 A.D.), a lover of archaic 
words and casual knowledge, who collected twenty books of notes 
on miscellaneous topics. From him we learn that quizzes and games 
similar to our “Twenty Questions” are not new. 


Roman Quiz 

In the second piece of Book XVIII of his Attic Nights* Aulus 
Gellius describes how he and some other Romans living in Greece 
spent the holidays known as the Saturnalia (often referred to as the 
pagan forerunner and parallel of the Christmas season). 

A group of these Romans met at dinner. The one whose turn it 
was to provide entertainment devised a game of questions. He put 
to the guests as many questions as there were persons present. The 
prize offered was modest—no latest model chariot, no trip to Ultima 
Thule, but a book and a crown of laurel. 

The order of the questions was decided by lot. The guest who 
answered correctly in his turn received a prize. If he failed, the 
next in line answered. If no one could answer, the laurel went to 
the god in whose honor the festival was held. 

Aulus Gellius reports one meeting at which seven questions were 
asked. Most of them are extremely difficult and recondite. The 
Antiquarian believes that if modern counterparts could be devised 
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j urely stump all experts and nobody 


: would ca 
oil S hine. The questions dealt with rry away 


the inte i 

jixing „sages, folk festivals and customs, and with the ume i 
pay È authors. Yet, the ancient experts answered all but one. 
5 A baffled by the query, “Which one of the early poets used 
il i rant, in the sense of ‘they speak the truth’ >” 
er 


Paradoxes 
! ve type of question put to the Roman guests is still popular 
spy and provides parlor entertainment. They were asked to detect 
‘ fallacy in paradoxes and in examples of specious reasoning. 
Try your wits on these: 
1. What you have not lost, that you have. You have not lost horns; 


therefore you have horns. 
2. What I am, that you are not. I am a man; therefore you are not 


aman. 
_ 3. When I lie and admit that I lie, do I lie or speak the truth? 


i 
| Who's Lying? 

A variant of number 3, known as “The Liar,” is supposed to 
we weakened Aristotle’s mind and to have driven the grammarian 
Piletas of Cos to an early grave. It runs as follows: 


; H you say, ‘I lie,’ and thereby tell the truth, you lie; but if you say, 
Tie!’ and thereby tell a lie, you tell the truth.” 


After you've solved that, you can relax your mind with the 
| towledge that a passage in St. Paul’s epistle, Titus, I, 12, 13 offers 


h 5 
Het for the discussion of the Liar Paradox. 


St. Paul wrote: 


i i ai etians 
One of themselves, even a prophet of their own, said, The Cr 


. 3 a e > ar 
we always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies. This witness is tru 


A 
Commentator remarks :** 


i i lways liars, 
‘Now, this witness cannot be true: the Cretians being alway 


: ; i ‘ed when he said they were 
nee Cretiay, muat bra a = aa always liars. And, yet 
aga 


E liars, Consequently, the Cretians ae iiaii are not always liars, 
then , the witness may be true. For if - liar, and told the truth when 
he saj e Cretian prophet was not always a 41am 
'€ they were always liars.” is 
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What Made the Crocodile Weep? 


These paradoxes have been switched. The characters and circum- 
stances are changed but the basic idea is the same. The Antiquarian 
will now furnish you with two of the most famous variants. 


A crocodile had seized a child who was playing at the banks of 
a stream. The mother rushed over to rescue her child. The crocodile, 
a wise animal gifted with speech, promised to restore the child if 
the mother told him truly what was going to happen to the young- 
ster. The mother cried out in her anguish, “You will never restore 
it.” The crocodile replied, “If you have spoken the truth, I cannot 
restore it without destroying the truth of your statement. If you 
have spoken falsely, I cannot restore the child, because you have not 
carried out the agreement. Therefore, I cannot restore your child 
whether you have lied or spoken the truth.” 


The mother, who had now recovered her wits, puzzled the croco- 
dile in turn. She answered, “Jf I have spoken truly, you must restore 
the child in accordance with the agreement. If I have spoken falsely, 
that can be proved false only if you restore the child. Therefore, you 
must restore the child, whether I have spoken truly or falsely.” 


The crocodile sat down to think that over and is still shedding 
tears over his inability to resolve the dilemma. 


Modern Teasers 


The Antiquarian has often seen the next variant used as maga- 
zine fillers with a change of the Greek names to Smith and Jones. 
Euathlus received instruction from Protagoras in preparation for 
a legal career. They had stipulated that Protagoras was to receive 
payment when the pupil won his first case. Euathlus, however, pr 
too lazy to begin practise. Protagoras, weary of giving perennia 
education, sued for payment. Euathlus then took on his first iar 
in his own defense. Protagoras reasoned, “If I win, Euathlus we 
pay me by the sentence of the court. If I lose, Euathlus must on 
pay me since he will be winning his first case.” However, err 
though lazy, had learned enough to argue, “If I win the case, I sna 


. I 
be freed from payment by the sentence of the court, and if 1I lose, 
shall be free by the terms of the contract.” 

The case is still undecided. 
uses 


In teaching scientific reasoning, the Antiquarian sometimes am 
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# The Anti 


William S, Walsh, 
trove, 


yg ANTIQUARIAN'S CORNER 
f 


ihe pupils with these two antiquities, 


1. The inhabitants of a certain town 


visitor. If the visitor spoke the truth, they hanged him. If he told a lie 


i d him. Yet, one visit 
they decapitated or spoke and was not 
Query: What did he say that saved his life? S put to death 


2. In a certain town, there is only one 
every man in the town except those men w 
Who shaves the barber? 


inhospitably put to death any 


barber. He Shaves each and 
ho shave themselves, Query: 


Recently, the Antiquarian has been badgered in return by a num- 
ber of pupils who have picked up a modern fallacy problem. 


“Three men register at a hotel and take a room for $30. Each pays 
the clerk $10. Since the room is worth only $25, t 
begins to trouble him, so he calls the bellhop and give 
the three guests. But the bellhop has only half ac 
$3, pocketing $2 for himself. 


“Since they paid $27 for the room, and the bellhop kept $2 (making 
$29) what happened to the extra dollar?” 


he clerk’s conscience 
s him $5 to return to 
Onscience and returns 


If you're tortured by it, you find the problem and its solution in 
The Pocket Reader by Philip Van Doren Stern. 


Morris ROSENBLUM Samuel J. Tilden High School 


FOOTNOTES 


“The Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius, The Loeb Classical Library, G. P. Put- 
nms Sons, edited and translated by John C. Rolfe. 


quarian has taken a few of the paradoxes from a fellow-antiquarian, 
whose Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities is a treasure- 


CNOA 


THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY 
Every schoolboy, to use Macaulayese, is familiar with the good old 
Paradox which Proves that one cat has three tails. No cat has two 


ails. 
mi One cat has one tail more than no cat; consequently one cat has 
ĉe tails,” 


—William S. Walsh, Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities 
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THE THEODORE ROOSEVELT MEDAL 


In New Dorp High School, the annual awarding of the Theodore 
Roosevelt Medal late in October has been used, not merely as 
another essay contest, but as motivation for a series of lesson plans 
used in the entire junior year of English. It is a week of lessons 
combining parliamentary procedure, discussion, and consideration 
of character values and citizenship. 


When the notice arrives, the English chairman consults the prin- 
cipal on appropriate dates for the reading of notices in homerooms, 
and the awarding of the medal in the assembly nearest the actual 
date of Theodore Roosevelt’s birthday. The standards to be held 
up are gone over carefully each year. l 


Following this conference, a preliminary notice is sent to the 
English Department. Monday and Tuesday of the week are devoted 
to a review of the elements of parliamentary procedure. The organi- 
zation of a group, the conduct of a meeting, the making and prece- 
_ dence of motions are discussed, and the group is thus ready to 
proceed. Mimeographed sheets are available in the department 
office, as are copies of Robert’s Rules of Order, and Card and 
Wines’ Come To Order! in the library. 


Wednesday and Thursday are devoted to a discussion of the 
school standards set up for the awarding of the medal, with student 
officers presiding. These standards are mimeographed (see following 
page), read in all home rooms throughout the school, and distri- 
buted to each member of all English 5 and 6 classes. The list of 
eligible students is presented at the same time. The classes are 
therefore discussing the ideals of good character and school citizen- 
ship, and at the same time are considering the names of their 


classmates in the light of these standards, a valuable preliminary 
to their future experiences as voters. 


On Friday, after these two full periods spent discussing the quali- 
ties listed in the circular, all members of English 5 and 6 classes 
vote for three candidates. Ordinarily, there is no question as to the 
outcome. However, in case there should be any doubt, the faculty 
committee consisting of the two grade advisers involved and the 
Chairmen of English, Health Education (boys and girls), and 
Social Studies would be consulted. 
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NEW DORP HIGH SCHOOL 


1948 l $ 
aa A.M. home room period on October 22, each ho Ircular No, 23 


° me roo 
i read this circular to his class, m teacher 
ill T 


The Theodore Roosevelt M edal 
Each year to commemorate Theodore Roosevelt’s birthday the Woman's 
+ Memorial Association Presents a medallion to a New Dorp High 
school boy or girl in the third year. It will be awarded in assembly, 
On October 22 and 23 the boys and girls in English 5 and 6 classes will 


| gscuss the qualifications for the medal, On October 24 they will vote in these 


| asses. If the voting is not decisive, the final decision will have to be made 


| ty the faculty committee: Mr. Cassidy, Mr, Gerson, Miss Heywang, Miss 


' O'Connor, Miss O’Neill, Miss Smith. 


The boy or girl who receives this medal should Possess a fine character 


| and evidence the qualities of a good school citizen. 


j 


uzanery B. SMITH 


„e article 


| Sepa ctober 1948 Hic Points, was written by Mr. Samuel 


The qualifications which are to be considered before the pupils vote are 

the following : 

l. A keen sense of responsibility. 

2. -Moral courage to do the right thing at all times, and to speak and 
to act so as to influence others to do the right thing. 

3. Membership in own grade and satisfaction of eligibility requirements 
for home room office (see page 10 of “Beginning of Term” section 
of Information for Teachers); a good attendance record; a good 
record in punctuality in home room periods, subject classes, and study 
halls; no record of unreturned books. 

4. Cooperation with other students and with all teachers. 

ð. Service to the school: G.O. activities, sports, clubs, publications, ser- 
vice squads, secretarial assistance, coaches to weaker students. 

ó. Care in the use of public property: books, equipment, building. 

Service to the community. 

dherence to these standards in spite of difficulties at home or the 

necessity to work after school. 


New Dorp High School 


_ A LITTLE CONSIDERATION 
“A Little Consideration” which appeared on page 77 
%) Of the McKinley Junior High School. 


e 
lie that the article was omitted from the table of contents, 
*Pologies to Mr, Seegay for this unfortunate error. 
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WANTED—A HOWGOZIT IN TEACHING CHEMISTRY 


THE HOWGOZIT IN OPERATION, The pilot who flies the 
ocean every now and then turns to the navigator and Says, “Let's 
see the Howgozit.” The navigator hands him a sheet of Paper, A 
quick glance tells the pilot “how it goes.” The Howgozit wil] show 
the pilot that things have started to go wrong long before they have 
actually gone wrong very far, by comparing his actual flight with 
that of a precalculated flight. If the actual performance curves stay : 
above the calculated performance ones, well and good. If they drop , 


HIGH POINTS [December, 1948) 
| 
{ 


below, watch out! i 


TRUTH VERSUS PIOUS NONSENSE. In the high school 
teaching of chemistry we have no such guide. A visiting chairman | 
once observed the writer’s lesson on “Ionization.” Since the writer } 
is a “bug” on presenting the “Human Side” of most demonstrations, 

he told the Horatio Alger story of Arrhenius, his assistance by Ost- | 
wald, the attainment of the coveted Nobel prize for his theory and | 
then anticlimaxed the story with the remarks, “In college you will 
find how woefully inadequate this prize theory is today, so that it 
had to be supplanted by the Bronsted and other theories.” The 
chairman insisted that I was wrong to have built up a beautiful 
story only to dash cold water on it. This poses the question whether 
to tell the whole truth or to stop at the milk-and-honey ending so 
scrupulously followed by Hollywood. 


BLUSHING AT THE ROOTS. Suppose you hide the truth and 
piously teach the watered-down theory prescribed by the syllabus. 
A year later your students come back from college only to tell you 
that the theoretical stuff upon which they cut their chemical teeth 
was a lot of scientific nonsense! By this time the color in your face 
has shifted towards the red end of the spectrum. Do you know of 
any verbal formulation which will serve as a mollifying rejoinder 
to these students who, with an embalmed smile, listen to your 
apologies for the scientific tripe you once fed them? Allow me to 
be specific. If you have forgotten your chemistry or physics skip the 
next four paragraphs. 





| 
! 


a E 


EXHIBIT NUMBER 1. What a scientific waste of time to de- 
velop on the board, a la syllabus, beautifully antiquated equations— 
regular and ionic—showing the different examples of hydrolysis, 
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.4 and basic anhydrides, and neutra 
e 206 muscles ache (have you eve 
ions by themselves?) only to hay 

d cynically jar your scientif 


lization. Doesn't each one of 
T seen students develop these 
© your students return a year 
C sensibilities because of the 


a 
‘ou r 


use Jr 
js it surprising to learn that all reliable surve 


school chemistry students do worse in col 
who never took the course in high school? Why? Because we give 
foo much diluted theory which is debunked in the college course 
The pupil who won't take college chemistry doesn’t need our theory 
in high school; while the student who wil] major in college chem- 
istry can’t use our theory because the theoretical concepts we 
dish out are “dated” or ridiculously watered-down because of the 
difficulty involved. 


ys show that high 
lege than those students 


EXHIBIT NUMBER 2. With the advent of the atomic bomb, 
no seeing person can fail to see the atom pictured as a series of 
bull’s eyes with a definite number of electrons magically assigned 
to each two dimensional circle. In teaching atomic structure, we 
teachers can’t go into the concept of electron clouds or electron. 
densities on a three dimensional model, or adequately present the 
Bohr theory of ellipses. To complicate matters, along comes the 
dificult Quantum theory of mechanics and knocks all our silly 
analogies into a cocked circle (outside the atom). We high school 
teachers have drawn enough circles from here to an exploding nova 
in interstellar spaces—and those foolish electron dots! We see them 
in our sleep. We haven’t the time to develop, nor the average stud- 
ents the mental equipment to grasp, the concepts that the electron’s 
status within the atom depends upon several complicated quantum 
numbers to account for its peculiar action. Is it worthwhile for the 
conscientious teacher to spend time developing the (s, p, d, f) sub- 
shells designation of electron occupation within any main energy 
level of the atom? Without all these difficult explanations the theory 
of an obsolete “solar system” atom which we spout to our students 


S Just undiluted pious nonsense. 


"EXHIBIT NUMBER 3. Let us take the simple concept of acids 
-C bases, No fewer than seven different theories of acids and bases 
“Ye been formulated since chemistry was first organized as a 
“Clence, There are many ways of approaching the definition of acids 
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and bases. We can define them by means of the reaction of a sub- 
stance to blue and pink litmus, the H and OH ion concept, the sol- 
vent reaction theory, the donation and acceptance theory of Protons, 
or the formation of dative covalent bonds. 

In high school we teach the moth-eaten definitions of acids and 
bases which limit us to substances producing hydrogen and h 
ions in solution. Since this concept is woefully inadequate, 
some of us salve our scientific conscience by teaching the proton 
donor and acceptor theory of acids and bases (a concept which is 
really too difficult for the average student to use in typical equa- 
tions). However, in college our students are taught to include as 
acids and bases those substances which accept or donate electron 
pairs in the formation of coordinate bonds. Chemical horrors! Now 
we get something new: Dr. Campbell proposes to have all electron 
transfers involve acids and bases. This makes almost everything an 
acid or a base. Thus metallic sodium reacting with chlorine gas 


ydroxy] 


would signify the reaction between a base and an acid. Even oxygen | 


can be considered to be an acid during the combustion of coal. 
(Remember how long it took to disprove the theory that all acids 
contained oxygen, and how many men of letters were rubbed out 
in the attempt?) Since we teachers in high school can’t go into all 
this theoretical stuff, why in the name of chemical sense should we 
even bother with any of this? No wonder that our college students 


consider us good teachers but inadequately prepared and “dated” 
in our knowledge. 


EXHIBIT NUMBER 4. We teach electrochemistry involving 
such experiments as electrolysis, plating, voltaic cells, etc. We glibly 
use the common terms anode and cathode. We designate the anode 
as the positive electrode and the cathode as the negative electrode. 
However, by definition based on experiments, we know that oxida- 
tion involves a loss of electrons. Hence, the electrode at which 
electrons leave the cell and enter the external circuit, and towards 
which the anions of the electrolyte migrate, must be designated as 
the anode. By the same line of reasoning we arrive at the definition 
of the cathode. Now, spoofing aside, do we have enough time to 
explain all this in detail so that the average student in our course 
will really get this concept? Of what value is this to students who 
won’t continue their work in chemistry? Any teacher can cite other 
cases of theoretical waste in the present course. 
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E pRESENT SETUP. The present syllabus in high school 


fey inadvertently tried hard to train 
Or alves better for advanced courses in chemistry. Much against 
hem ‘| we have converted the present cours 

, 


a e into fact-and-theory 
Jo to comply with Regents and syllabus requirements. In 
c 


t we exhibit a positive genius for precipitating this knowledge 
‘en cranial cavities of our unwilling students, Let the colleges 
Sia intensive training in science! Our course should be a 
aiberal” (“free” a la Webster) education in science. Incidentally, 
his is not even a remote plug for the sad course in applied chemistry 


„s organized today. 


students to prepare 


NEUTRALIZING THE PROS. Many teachers, thumping their 
scientific chests in outraged decency, will decry the writer’s attempts 
to dilute and change the prescribed chemistry course instead of 
giving it “straight” to the students. The writer’s heart bleeds in 
all directions for those who fall all over themselves in an effort to 
exhaust the subject and their subjects. Aren’t we teachers playing 
the role of the sedulous ape when we insist on threadbare “discipli- 
mary’ values? The volume of theory we now give our students 
may motivate, give a “mental” lift, and open up a broader ap- 
proach to general chemistry for some students. But its usefulness 
for most students is nil. The great deal of time and cerebration 
pent on theory in the present chemistry course can be put to better 
advantage as explained in the next paragraph. 


REVAMPING THE PRESENT COURSE. The aim of a re- 
Si chemistry Course should be to teach students how important 
‘ms in chemistry arose, how they were attacked and solved 
se cent method, and what applications and implications 
= ditional E have upon our society. For all the time spent on 
stitute a f Cory and some useless descriptive material, let us sub- 
alegorie, €mistry course revolving about such useful and practical 
uef] a as consumer education, better living, health and safety, 
Thus, Bi zenshib, and guidance for a vocation and useful leisure. 
the d; wi shouldn’t the course provide a lesson or two to explain 
Work a Cnt fields in chemistry, their requisites, the nature of 
houl a remuneration, and the prospects for work in them? Why 
tests of oratory work concern itself with “required” consumer 
S, drugs, clothing and others. The considerations men- 
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ee 
tioned would rule out a strict “appreciation” course. The above 
categorical criteria would not only be mentioned, but made focal 
in the course and in the student’s work, instead of getting a mere 
footnote mention as in the “better” textbooks. The revised course 
would expose the workings of the scientific method in each major 
problem instead of stressing its steps in the first lesson only, and 
then pigeonholing it for the rest of the year. A good course should 
stress the “human side” of chemistry and those personalities who 
have made it a great science. This phase has been woefully neglected. 

Since the best texts and syllabi are years behind the times, more 
emphasis should be given to current work in the chemical field. For 
example, a splendid article on Silicones appears in the current issue 
of the Scientific American. Why shouldn’t the course provide for 
a timely lesson on this important series of compounds (keeping in 
mind the above criteria) ? Instead we wait for the end of the course 
when organic chemistry is glossed over, and then only mention the 
term by name, because the time has been usurped by useless 
traditional theory, equations, problems and the like. Let’s make 


chemistry live. 


IN CONCLUSION. Honestly, it breaks the writer’s “pro theory” 
heart to deliver a Brutus stab into the back of the traditional course 
in high school chemistry strait-jacketed by an abundance of ques- 
tionable theory and descriptive material. A revamped course based 
on the high points enumerated above will become one of the most 
useful and best liked subjects in the curriculum. Isn’t it time that 
we teachers, like pilots, were furnished with an up-to-date practical 
Howgozit in chemistry ? 


Max EPSTEIN New Utrecht High School 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


(8 A.M.) 

Now I am full of zest and fire, 

The impetus in me is rapid; 
And pedagogical desire 

Is anything but weak and vapid. 
I’m ready for the swift attack 

On firm resistance adolescent. 
Enthusiasm knows no lack, 

And joy is gaily effervescent. 


iJacop C. SOLOVAY 





g CHEEVY, JUNIOR 
$ FoM, 
The day is done—and I am too, 
I have no hope, no strength, no fighting. 
I’m battered like a castoff shoe, 
Only, a shoe is more exciting, 
The mental warfare ends at three, 
And exit is an urgent must. 
They whoop their cries of victory, 
And one more teacher bites the dust. 


10 P.M. 
Dear fate, my injured spirit salve, 
Give me the courage to endure. 
On second thought, I’d rather have 


Some cozy little sinecure. 
Fort Hamilton High School 


MINIVER CHEEVY, JUNIOR 
Miniver Cheevy strays from school, 
His utter weariness bewailing. 
To soothe his nerves, he shoots some pool, 
And keeps on failing. 


‘Miniver dreams to storm the forts, 
While living in his strange “oblivia,” 
He fails to hand in book reports, 
And suchlike trivia. 


Miniver Cheevy, child of whim, 
Decides he must go to the “terlet,” 

Just when you teach a theorem— # 
He sure can “sperl” it, 


Miniver slumps his form unkempt, 
At all the pearls you're out there dishing. 
e blows his nose in loud contempt, 
And dreams of fishing. 


Mini 
mver makes your pressure soar, 


Each time you try to give him knowledge. 


Despite all pedagogic lore— 


IS, € aims for college ! 


Samuel J. Tilden High School 
SS 


HORWALD STIEGLITZ 
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CLASS IN DANCE ORCHESTRATION 


One of the chief problems of any high school music department 
is what to do with students who are enthusiastic about jazz, but who 
have no interest in serious music. In the case of the non-music 
students, many schools begin with their current interest, have them 
sing examples of the best selections in the field of popular music, 
then try to lead them into an appreciation of the finer musical litera. 
ture. This is frequently accomplished by exposing these boys and 
girls to songs whose intelligent words, interesting rhythms, time. 
less melody, and colorful harmony successfully demonstrate thei; 
own superiority to the popular song. 

In the case of the music student who is primarily a vocalist, the 
problem is not so great, since most singers study songs of the 
great masters as part of their training. The instrumental students, on 
the other hand, may have developed almost entirely in the realm 
of jazz. For this student, participation in a symphony orchestra, 
symphonic band, or chamber ensemble will usually open a vast new 
field of instrumental endeavor. It is neither necessary nor desirable 
to blot out his keen interest in current popular music. What is im- 
portant is that he be shown the proper place of the jazz segment in 
a whole circle that also includes musical comedy, folk song, art 
song, opera, oratorio, suite, symphony, chamber music, and other 
divisions. 

With the foregoing considerations in mind, is it nevertheless 
possible to develop a course in the playing and writing of jazz with- 
out undoing the major efforts of the music department? It is, if 
such a course is given as a regularly scheduled elective by a teacher 
who understands the idiom. 


PROCEDURE. We have such a class at the High School of 
Music and Art. To be admitted to the class, students must have 
completed at least five terms of music theory including one of tra- 
ditional orchestration. In addition, they continue to pursue their 
regular study of instrument or voice and participation in a sym 
phony orchestra, symphonic band, chamber ensemble, or choral 
group. The members of this class are among the finest players 
and singers in the school. It is not at all unusual to find that the 
first trumpeter also occupies the first chair in the Senior Symphony 
Orchestra, while the first saxophonist is the solo clarinetist in the 
Senior Symphonic Band. The vocalists are generally high-ranking 
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ANCE ORCHESTRATION 
nbers of the Senior Choral Ensemble, and often soloists. For 
ef 


ance, one of the singers in this class was given the principal 
ae role in the performance here of Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 

Sinden conductor is elected at the beginning of each term. 
Pw learn the technique of conducting a dance band rehearsal 

” bserving the teacher, so that he may be able to take complete 
by e at school dances. In addition, he conducts many rehearsals 
z the latter part of the term, and is consulted by the teacher 
i reference to choice of orchestrations and equipment to be pur- 
chased. 

The rehearsals and the class lessons in dance orchestration are 
integrated by constant reference, during the playing, to principles 
that have been learned. Each part of the course reinforces the 
other. The students have an opportunity to hear their own works 
performed, and a critical attitude toward published arrangements 
is developed in the light of the student’s own experiments in this 
medium. 


TAPE RECORDER. An interesting device utilized occasionally 
is the tape recorder. By this means, the dance orchestra is able 
to hear itself objectively. No amount of talking by the teacher can 
call to the pupils’ attention such matters as poor pitch, ugly tonal 


quality, faulty balance and ragged rhythms as effectively as one play- 
back of their own performance. 


PLAN OF TERM. During the first third of the term, the class 
studies the symbols commonly used in dance orchestra harmony, 
am ication practises the transpositions necessary for 
ibe ea pet and saxophone parts, experiments with open and 
Ris ngs, and learns the techniques of arranging for the sec- 
M ‘ii and together. Twice a week, it meets as an orchestra 
enearses published material to play at the various school dances. 
Chane an second third, the students begin to make their own 
advise, m S under the constant supervision of the teacher, who 
seqtenee at i to key, harmony, instrumentation, modulations, and 
Boing ove, choruses. The orchestra rehearsals are divided between 
ctiginat ay ERG tunes for school dances and trying out the first 
rom thee ica which the quickest pupils have completed, 
etween mse efforts, the class learns much about the difference 
per music and that which is heard. They observe how 
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empty many complicated-looking passages sound, and how full 
simple, solid harmony can be. Another interesting activity is the 
analysis of current phonograph recordings of the better dance 
orchestras. Here, the students learn about style, and develop a 
basis for judging arrangements and performances. 

In the final third of the term, there are more rehearsals and fewer 
class lessons as the students complete a larger as oi arrange- 
ments. While the instrumentalists tend to write swing music, the 
vocalists are encouraged to arrange ballads for their Own voices with 
orchestral accompaniment. The dance band has by now improved to 
such an extent that they read at sight with facility, and are able 
to pick out the weak spots in each orchestration rapidly. If the 
Senior Class has written a Varsity Show, the melodies are arranged 
for orchestra in this class, which also plays for the Show. , 


TO SUM UP. When the writer was a student in a New York 
City high school, there was a small orchestra that met after school, 
rehearsed by themselves, and played for school dances. There was 
faculty supervision, but almost no instruction because the teachers 
had little or no experience in the dance orchestra field. That we 
have progressed to the point where such rehearsals take place in 
school time and with additional instruction in arranging is due to 
the broad viewpoint of the school. Our supervisors evidently agree 
with Briggs that one function of the high school is to teach stu- 
dents to do better those desirable things they will do anyway. I 
believe that the desirability of this activity is borne out by the health- 
ful and profitable summers enjoyed by hundreds of high school 
students who play at summer hotels and camps, many of whom are 
stimulated to take advanced music in college and conservatory. 
BERNARD Weiss High School of Music and Art 


WE HAVE TO GIVE OUR PUPILS A “SENSE OF BELONGING” 


There are many pupils in our schools who know very little about 
their own city. True, they are familiar with the persons, mores and 
customs of their own individual community. There is even some 
sense of responsibility towards their own community ; “neighbor 
hood” is a better word in this case. However, those pupils don t 
feel a sense of loyalty to New York City. They feel no responsi- 
bility. They have no sense of pride—a pride that should be right- 
fully theirs. As a result of this lack of understanding, those pupils 
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sENSE OF BELONGING 
A 


| se no grasp of the overall problems and conditions about which 
ha 


City of New York revolves. They are detached. They are not 
pa of their own city. 
2 


| Those pupils grow into adults, and as adults they are expected 
pecome working, responsible citizens. Most often they do. Many 

pi ers do not. There is often no pride, no feeling of belonging, no 
terest in the betterment of their city, no appreciation of the work 


` f others, no appreciation and tolerance of others in their religious 

i liefs — nothing but bigotry, intolerance, small-mindedness and 
ignorance. mgp 

Specifically, the pupils of New York City’s schools need to under- 

stand, know, comprehend and appreciate fully the following, among 
other things : 

. The physical environment of New York City 

b. The governmental makeup of the City of New York (its charters, etc.) 

c. The persons who make up the government of the City of New York; 
problems of running the city 

. Democracy within the city 

. Forces of lobby in the city (advantages and disadvantages) 

. Responsible business leaders 

. Responsible civic leaders 

Responsible religious leaders 

The habits, mannerisms, background and folklore of the different racial 

and religious groups that comprise the City of New York 

. Points of interest to the visitor and inhabitant 
Work of the schools to Promote unity, tolerance, and cooperation 


. Their teachers, how they are selected, who they are, typical background, 
etc. 


D 


~ TR rn Oo Om, 


t- 


m. Their principals, how they are selected, who they are, typical back- 
ground, etc. 


n Charity, warmth, social-consciousness of most New York City inhabi- 
tants 


o Economic opportunities; how to get a job; how to prepare for a job; 
how to hold a job 


For the purposes of: 


3 Getting a better understanding of life as it is carried on in this city 
etting a better understanding of the problems concerning the neigh- 
: orhood Communities as well as the city as a whole 
etting a better understanding of their individual responsibilities in 
=" to the relationship between the school, the community and the 
y 
Getting a better appreciation of the other person’s point of view; recog- 
nizing the complex forces at work that make the “other fellow” appear 
rent, even though in essentials he is similar 
"sParing the pupils for future leadership in the community and in 
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the city 
Having pupils work as an educative force with their parents and older 


brothers and sisters 
Helping them to “live” democracy in a community that is composed of 


persons of different racial and religious groups as well as those of 
diverse national origin 


_ Fostering better care and use of the school’s equipment and facilities 


Fostering better care and use of the community's equipment and 


facilities a . 
Fostering better care and use of the city’s equipment and facilities 


, Integrating the pupils with the school, community and city; making the 


pupils feel that they are a vital part of the school, community and city; 
giving them a feeling of responsibility. 


Accordingly, it is proposed that: 


a. 


A newspaper be established, under the auspices of the Superintendent 
of Schools, such newspaper to be distributed free of charge once each 
month to each pupil in the junior and senior high schools of the City 
of New York. 
(1) This newspaper should: 
(a) Be a living link between the pupil and his school, community 
and city 
(b) Be interesting 
(c) Foster all the purposes as previously enumerated in accordance 
with the satisfaction of the pupils’ needs 
(d) Contain cartoons; articles by the Mayor, Controller, Superin- 
tendent of Schools and others; pictures and articles dealing with 
interesting places to go during their leisure time; pictures and 
articles dealing with different types of activities within the 
schools themselves 
(e) Contain a sports page (including views of famous coaches— 
such views to be designed to increase sportsmanship, tolerance 
and appreciation) 


This means of information and education would transcend the 
individual classroom. It would serve as a constant means of inform- 
ing and educating throughout the years the pupil spends in school. 
It would help develop the qualities of good citizenship in our pupils 
for both the present and the future. It would help make New York 
City a still better place to live, work and play in. It would give the 
pupils a sense of belonging—a sense of security. It would root 
them to “their own” city. It would indeed have a salutary effect. 

We have a fine city—one of which we can all be justly proud. Let 
us inculcate in our pupils this feeling of pride and responsibility- 
The needs are present; our purposes are good ones; let us satisfy 
those needs and purposes. 

Machinery? The machinery is already established in the numer- 
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f porters available at the different schools throughout 


upil T° cher guides are available. 


ys P Tea 


| 2 cil a E saving? Won’t we be saving money in the long run 
yi i : dividends of an enlightened, progressive and civic-minded 
y 


“evelopment of responsible and useful citizens? Won’t we 


f 


jenny? pP, G. ALTMAN 
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THE ENGLISH SECONDARY SCHOOL TODAY 

ne English people in this fourth year of the peace are grappling 
ah problems that are not only the heritage of the war but the 
i of a series of social changes amounting to a social 
evolution. Education has inevitably been affected. The Education 
Act of 1944 aims at complete democratization of the school system, 
nd the gigantic task confronting educators as well as the engineers 
{the new era prompts considerable soul-searching and philosophic 
praisal of educational means and ends. At the secondary school 
kvel, the two chief questions seem to be: What will be the future 
if the grammar school (academic high school)? Will the new-type 


Julia Richman High School 


jomprehensive school (a combination of types) gain sufficient sup- 
| port to threaten the independent existence of the present types? 


The Butler Act set up the aim of a universal secondary education. 


ilt requires that secondary education be provided for all pupils 
jxcording to their age, ability and aptitude. This requirement, 


‘oupled with the raising of the school-leaving age to fifteen yars 


h r y e e = 
js resulted in plans for considerable extension and modernization 


i the school plant, At present these three types of schools exist, 


: student entering that one for which he is best suited at the age 
about eleven : 


(a) Grammar school. This type offers an academic program 


simila . ° . s 
F ‘ to that offered in the academic course in an American high 


ool, 


( 


1 (b 
F ) Modern school. This type offers a program of a more prac- 


ut a s > e *,° 
ide ; nonspecialized nature. Its aim is to turn out citizens of 


| kills ‘Wien and independent outlook, with physical and aesthetic 


0 i i 
tonality ne use of leisure time profitably, to train character and 
tt also not only by supplying scientific and religious knowledge, 
lfe Y requiring the active participation of all in the communal 


l t 
Provides © school. In the latter half of the course the curriculum 


(®) . . e 
ra certain amount of bias of interest towards the en- 
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vironment in which the pupil's adult life is likely to be passed, and 
of specialization in the direction of individual interests. The schoo] 
plant is envisioned as containing halls with stages for drama, sci- 
entific laboratories and gardens for practical gardening, wood- and 
metal-workshops, domestic-science kitchens, house-wifery flats, li. 
braries, general-purpose rooms for informal arts and crafts, etc 


(c) Technical school. This type provides specialization in par- 
ticular fields of interest, art, commercial, technical. The art schools 
give arts and crafts instruction as well as general education ; boys 
are trained in drawing and design, cabinet-making, house painting 
and decorating, signwriting, printing and metal work; girls are 
trained in draughtsmanship and fashion drawing, design and needle- 
work. The commercial schools provide education in many ways similar 
to that provided in the grammar schools, courses being given in Eng- 
lish language and literature, a modern language, commercial arithme- 
tic and accounts, commercial geography and economic history, theory 
and practice of commerce, bookkeeping, shorthand, typing, physical 
training and games, domestic training (for girls), science, mathe- 
matics and mechanical drawing (for boys). The technical schools 
prepare students for the occupation they propose to follow—for ex- 
ample, engineering or building trades—and offer these subjects: 
English language and literature, industrial history, economic geo- 
graphy, practical mathematics, physics, physical training and games, 
and subjects specifically related to the specialty (engineering trades: 
chemistry, applied mechanics, mechanical drawing, woodwork, pat- 
ternmaking, ironwork; building trades: introduction to building 
science, building construction, practical geometry and graphics, car- 
pentry and joinery, brickwork and masonry, and building metalwork 
including plumbing and metal-plate work). 


The proposed fourth type of school, the Comprehensive school, 
aims to provide education which will combine in one school the 
offerings of the three types above mentioned. Since the grammar 
school would be most affected by absorption into the new tyP® 
critics of the Comprehensive school are frequently grammar school 
educators. Mr. Eric James, High Master of the Manchester Gram- 
mar School, writing in the October 3, 1948 issue of The Sunday 
Times, voices a typical point of view: 


In place of schools where the more intelligent are educated 
together by means appropriate to their capacities, we are threat- 
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med by the comprehensive school embracing all the children 
„om its area. Unless they are of enormous size they can pro- 
yide neither the variety nor the standard of work found in the 
grammar school. Their spread will mean the wasting, for rea- 
sons Of doctrinare equalitarianism, of that most precious na- 
jonal asset, the gifted child. 


Those who wish to preserve the grammar schools intact point out 


pat they have provided, for the last forty years, an opportunity 


7 gifted boys and girls to prepare themselves for positions of re- 
consibility and service, an opportunity formerly provided only by 
the great independent schools. There is an undercurrent of distrust 
of the large school in all criticism of the comprehensive school, and 
American experience 1s quoted as evidence in behalf of questioning 
he values of the large school. 

But if an article, unsigned, by a Labour M.P., appearing in the 
October 30 issue of The New Statesman and Nation, is character- 
istic, there is wide support for the new type of school, or at least 
for a modification of the traditional organization, among supporters 
of the social and economic aims of the present government. This 
writer maintains that the rigidity of the social system with its class 
distinctions is intensified by what he refers to as educational privilege. 
He writes ; 

Our peculiar pyramid of secondary education, from its base 
in the Grammar School to its apex in Oxford and Cambridge, 
is the single biggest factor in keeping alive the myth of work- 
ing-class impotence long after tre reality has vanished. Through 
its agency the appearance of a horizontal division between the 
ruler and the ruled is maintained and is now beginning to eat 

away the solidarity of the working-class movement. 
—— or not the traditional grammar school will remain as a 
tas pe school type, it is evident that the population of this type 
ready changed and affected curriculum and teaching method. 
3 : tincipal of Westfield College, in The Sunday Times, Novem- 
» 1948, points out that formerly the grammar schools were 
for the children coming from a particular type of home, 
€n of the fee-paying professional classes and for scholars 
rom homes where general culture and intellectual interests 


designed 
€ childr 
ming f 


T . . 
thy normally developed. With complete democratization of the 
tra many of the children are coming from homes in which no 
acti 


tivities are Carried on. 
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Whether this gigantic educational task can be accomplished 
without damage to what we used to call lessons remains to be 
seen. Even if it cannot, the game may be worth the candle. 
And there is always the hope that 1f one or two generations of 
teachers accomplish it they will produce a race of fathers and 
mothers who will be qualified and ready to carry their half of 
the burden. 

Whatever the outcome of the present discussion of educational 
aim and policy, the vitality and conviction evident in the exchange 
of opinion may be productive of developments calculated to support 
the view of those who hold that the key to many of England’s most 
pressing social and economic problems lies in her educational system, 
Mitton Novak* Lafayette High School 


SELF APPRAISAL THROUGH RECORDINGS 


Last year, it occurred to me, as it must have to many others, to 
make a record of my own lessons. It seemed reasonable that I would 
learn something of my teaching technique and, with a view to 
improvement, I could get better light to remove the mote from my 
own eye. The results exceeded my expectations. 


Mr. Burnett Cross of Teachers College, Columbia University 
offered the use of his recorder, and more important, his skill. We 
made several disc recordings of class activity in a course in Methods 
of Teaching General Science which I have the privilege of giving at 


the college. Then we shifted our field of operations to Forest Hills 
High School. 


Five teachers, three student teachers and I had recordings made. 
Two discs recorded an entire lesson. After the first attempts, we 
made little effort to get student responses but concentrated on re- 
cording the teachers who had volunteered to take part in this initial 
trial. The teachers were presented with the recordings. 

One might think that the presence of a microphone would impose 
an additional artificiality. This was not borne out in practice. For 
myself, I feel I have learned more about my own teaching in apprais- 
ing my recorded lessons than I have been able to do over the last 
few years. The teachers who have participated in this activity feel 





* Regular teacher of English on le 
Veterans’ Readjustment Act. 
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[alize an abstract and austere 
lle $ z a . p a r 
li Social implications. Almost every topic has important applica- 


iM th OCRACY, Dem 


© ext 
gp tact from oy 
ave of absence in London for study under the, 


yATiCs— . ae ae h 
xtremely worthwhile technique of supervision with muc 
; the future. , See y i 

ise o, I propose to use a wire recorder which is easier to 
SY pe futur “ise recorder. I hope to be able to give the recorder 
get si in the department who desires it and have him record 
k teac on (without any observer present). He may then listen 
own ad “wipe” off the recording if he wishes. This should 
i bisel ie fear that may attend the operation of any recording 
‘ginal any event, no teacher should use the recording device if 
price In confidence in the technique. 
‘yg has P ie observation of a lesson, a chairman may concentrate 
| =, other than note-taking, and use the recording in a post 
(aril conference. Then the recording should be “wiped” off. 
tit a few improvisations, pupil activity may also be recorded. 
Wo doubt others will experiment with the idea. F or instance, inde- 
adent of my own notions, Mr. Nelson Kline, Chairman of Biology 
li Howard Taft High School had the idea of using recordings for 
‘tis kind of self-appraisal. 
The device, with proper safeguards to prevent abuses, seems to 
we considerable merit for self-appraisal. For when each teacher 
ws the opportunity to become his own supervisor, we tend to ap-- 
poch an ideal underlying the improvement of teaching. 


fut F. BRANDWEIN Forest Hills High School 








UTILITARIAN, SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASPECTS OF MATHEMATICS 


| There are numerous occasions when we have opportune moments 


bi l i n 
imbue our students with the “true spirit of democracy” and to 


subject with warmth and worth- 


on 
ea can broaden the horizon of the pupil and give him a 
| any me respect for the teacher, the subject and his fellow-man. 


W . . . . 
mits orthy social attitudes can be developed when the situation 


ocracy can be discussed in a brief analysis 
te Person is t r Constitution: “All men are created equal.” 
t lan ifi o be treated and respected equally under the law of 
igion, ue respect for his rights regardless of race, wealth or 

“vertheless, we do observe people with unequal weights, 
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heights, hat and shoe sizes. What laws govern the inequalities in 
this world? Three pupils of different heights can be called to the 
front of the room to illustrate that if A is greater than B and B 
greater than C in height the conclusion is that A is greater than Q 
From this point ọn, we leave the analogy to a democratic philosophy 
of life. 

It must be mentioned that the socialized classroom procedure and 
the heuristic method lead to a democratic atmosphere. Some such 
question as “Do we agree?” gives the pupil the feeling of freedom 
to disagree or raise a question and realize that he is not in a totali- 
tarian state of compulsion to take the “say so” of some self instituted 
authority. The fact that each pupil is called upon to offer an indi- 
vidual answer or idea in the solution of problems proposed to the 
class is a strong step in the development of the democratic ideal. 


APPLICATIONS. The practical significance of problems to art, 
architecture, science, business, etc., must be emphasized wherever 
feasible. 


To illustrate, let us peruse the fcllowing table: 
Subject , Application 
Parallel lines Railroad tracks, a parallel discussion, 
parallel streets 


Congruent figures Sets of dishes, spoons, pennies, nails, 


bolts 
Similar triangles Blueprints, enlargements of pictures, 
maps 
Algebraic and Trigonometric Surveying, engineering problems, 
problems graphs, parallelograms of forces 


Algebraic and geometric symmetry Art, architecture, nature, esthetic sense 
(a + b?) =a® +3a?b + 3ab’ +b’. 

The practical appeals to the sense of importance of the problem 
at hand and creates a wholesome interest. 

Most of our luxuries and material things in the United States 
have come from our vast industries which utilize the idea of mass 
production. We may allude to this idea when the topics of congruent 
figures and equalities are under discussion. For example: If a bolt 
or bearing of a machine wears out, we know we can get an identical 
or congruent part to replace it. The speed of manufacture or pro- 
ductive capacity of a factory depends on making congruent items at 
a quick rate, The study of congruence attains meaningful signifi- 
cance to our industrial environment. The benefits of productivity 
in industry are not merely implied but extolled. 
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sONING. The mental process of reasoning occasionally must 
‘ned with a clear analogy to the “think before you act or 

„ak” motto and to illustrations of good thinking such as syllogisms. 
sP xample: All men are mortal. Socrates is a man; therefore, 
= di is mortal. Attention should be called to incorrect logical 
— ents such as the ad “I go for a man who wears an Adam hat” 
aggies are fruit; oranges are fruit; therefore, apples are 
z es.’ Euler’s circles explain the average syllogism. If the mem- 
ot each category are represented within a circle we observe that 
all the apples and oranges are in their respective circles within the 
fruit circle but the apple and orange circles do not overlap or have 
anything in common. 4 

The feeling of discovery and creation of new truths can be aroused 
in pupils by some form of the experimental or laboratory methods. 
For example: Let us use our imagination and consider circle O 
a locomotive wheel and chord AB and distance OC perpendicular 
to AB, fixed bars of steel, and then rotate the wheel. 

Since everything is fixed in size what can be discovered concern- 
ing the equal chords and their distances from the center of the 
circle? Equal chords are at equal distances from the center of a 
circle or equal circles. There are many ways of discovering this 
particular proposition but for the student to discover the truth of 


exam 


the theorem entirely on his own is what we should seek to encourage. 





Most topics can be developed by emphasizing this creative ability 
inherent but dormant in pupils. 

The simple notion of checking the answers to problems can be 
directed toward a conscious effort to check appearance, teeth, health, 
Preparations for traveling to school, or change in a monetary transac- 
om Before a task is completed it must be checked first. Simple 
ait at abound in everyday life. The mere mention that every 
ides y e be checked is not sufficient to carry home the greater 
Eae ecking all actions in life. The transfer of training is at 

m efficiency when explicit examples are discussed. 


ren GUAGE, We can add to the understanding of language in 
idi nae mention that many words are self-explanatory, as 
appropri A , binomial, triangle or quadrilateral. Words analyzed with 
Eo ~ illustrations—such as tri from triangle or three—yield 
Wia on of triangle, as a figure with 3 angles. The word now 
meaning. Numerous words can be investigated with the 
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student’s own initiative. 


MEMORY. There are occasions when memory plays an impor- 
tant part in life. In order to remember a telephone number, the 
names of people we meet, or to learn the days of the month by the 
well known “Thirty days hath September . . . ,” we try to tie 
up as many relevant relationships, rhymes, etc., as we can, to help 


the mental process. To recall the table related to the right triangle, 


The side opposite a = 
30° angle stl 
2 
This side opposite a a 
45° angle =o 
2 
h — 
60° angle ri 3 


The V1 is inserted so that there is a numerical progression of 1, 
2, 3, to help the memorization process. These are useful mnemonic 
devices. The idea should be brought out explicitly that most data can 
be recalled by consciously associating them with a rhyme or some 
other mental association. Trying to remember without association is 
usually a lost cause. 


INTUITION. In mundane and mathematical matters we have 
feelings concerning things being true or false without momentarily 
knowing why. After examining a number of triangles having two 
equal sides, we come to believe that the two angles opposite them 


appear equal. The optical illusions, however, indicate that intuition 
may mislead us; for example: 


>— 
a > 
Which line is longer? A parallel case in point is the attempt to 
judge the character of a person we have just met without proving 
the truth of our beliefs. The use of our intuitive powers in coming 
to a conclusion should be encouraged but must be modified with the 
notion that we may be wrong: proof is necessary to verify our con- 





clusions. The power to generalize by induction from the particular 
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puousnuu 
mor m the same roots of intuition. The act of condemning or 
stem? # an entire group of people by knowing a few can illus- 
alize oitfalls of coming to a general conċlusion without resort 
ate $ 5 When young people have a clear understanding of the use 
ition and generalization, they have truly gained in moral fiber. 
0 


sTALT PSYCHOLOGY. In any learning process, if a clear 

GE e of the entire problem is stressed rather than its separate 

ma understanding rests on a more solid foundation. In solving 

ae in the four equations, (1) x + 4 = 12, (2) x—4 = 12, 

3) 4°x= 12, (4) x = 12, the student should be led to the observa- 
4 


` ïon that all four cases are part of a “whole” pattern consisting of 


es ee 


| Paign, 





diminating the number 4 by using the process opposite to that 

indicated. 

(I)xt4= 12 (2)x—4= 12 (3)4-x=12 (4) x 
—4=—4 +4= +4 —_ — 4 








— 4 4 
x = © x = 16 x = 3 x = 48 

This method is clarified by the statement, “seeing the forest in- 
stead of the trees.” Going over the whole work instead of learning 
parts is the best approach to memorization. The Gestalt concept 
should be brought to the student’s attention in reviewing or in the 
development of a general concept. By the use of this method, the 
student should be able to tell whether all possible cases have been 
‘overed and what general principle applies. 


Many psychological illustrations, practical applications and social _ 


values will come to th 
Sophy of life, relating 
and society, 
rally should 


e alert mind. Imparting a wholesome philo- 
the subject to real experiences in industry 
and teaching processes which are applicable extramu- 
truly be important procedures in our educational cam- 


BERN ay ; 
RNARD E, LEVENTHAL Bay Ridge High School 


Books 


Princi l 
A of hj ocational Education. By Franklin J. Keller. Boston. D, C. 
ome go Company. 1948, 402 pages. $3.50. 

York ity venty-five years ago, the principal in charge of one of our New 

book fottent oe continuation schools teok time off to write a book. This 

Work eng a to become a classic in its field. It is Day Schools for Y oung 

l © author is Franklin J. Keller. Now, Dr. Keller, Principal of 
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York’s celebrated Metropolitan Vocational High School has managed to 
New to how he does all he does is still a mystery to this reviewer) to Write 
pa po gee resent volume is Principles of Vocational Education, The 
another = pti of Dr. Keller’s philosophy of education. As such, 
book is truly man ds the educators of all schools of thought—whether they 
the ha label “vocational” or haughtily sport the label “academic.” Dr., 
pe opima interested in the person. Dr. Keller iS a ae a democrat 
to lose himself in the mass or the group. He is intereste in the Tichest and 
fullest development of the individual. Nor is Dr. Keller interested in segments 
levels of education. He is interested in life and education and he conceives 
SAEN INA education” as a focus of values, as an integrating principle in our 
inlex life. “Vocational education,” Dr. Keller states, means a full, efficient, 
ai life” Vocational education is not, Dr. Keller points out, job training 
ite of the “tricks” of any trade. Vocational education implies that 
life has a serious purpose manifesting itself in a meaningful occupation. It is 

interesting to note Dr. Keller’s stress upon work and the dignity of labor. 
What a tribute it would be to Dr. Keller if educators would seriously con- 
sider his thesis and actually set themselves to the task of working out a 
meaningful program of education for all of the children based on real needs. 
Would the crash of pedestals and the haat over of the ancient gods upon 

reat a din in educational halls: 
Te erate and perhaps due in a large degree to the life and work of our 
author, education in our New York City schools is moving in a direction where 
labels will be less stultifying and where educational service will be more real 
and more attuned to life in a great and growing society. 
WILLIAM P. SEARS 

Professor of Education . 

Chairman, Department of Vocational Education 
New York University 


Your Job. By Fritz Kaufmann. Harper Brothers—1948. 


This volume’s distinguishing feature, and a most welcome one indeed, : 
its wealth of detail concerning the practical aspects of employment whio 
workers need to know in order to protect themselves and which counselors in 
know in order to advise adequately. For example, in Chapter 6, “You May 
Have Certain Rights or Need Special Assistance,” Mr. Kaufman outlines anti- 
discrimination legislation and tells “Where You Can Get Help When vA 
criminated Against,” giving the names and addresses of organizations AE 
“make a specialty of combating racial and religious discrimination.” Chapter »: 
“Wages and Hours,” and Chapter 9, “Social Security,” also outline legislation 
affecting the welfare of workers and tell specifically what should be done 1n 
secking protection under these laws. 6 

Veteran’s benefits, too, are described in various chapters, and, in Cimpia 
special attention is given to the problems of the physically handicapped, — 
inexperienced young worker, the older worker, the woman, and the minority 
groups. j 

“Your Job” includes many valuable lists. Among them is the one of feder 
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state agencies concerned with labor problems (Chapter 13) and “Occupa- 

| Material Published by Federal Agencies” (Appendix). Included in the 
hapter “Do You Want to Be on Your Own?” is a list of federal 

pamphlets useful to anyone who wishes to own his own farm or 


wd 
i aona 
| client e 
| pd state 

a brief mention of the types of specific d 
| ates how valuable a handbook it is for vocatio 
| ful to everyone who is or expects to be empl 
he in school. For the latter Mr. Kaufmann g 
ati in Chapter 1, “Planning to Make a Lj 
iow Work and What They Do.” Here agai 
timself by giving specific helps, such as enumer 
addresses, which offer vocational advice, and 1 
tional information. 

Students soon to begin hunting for their first job will find many sugges- 
ions in Chapter 4 on the importance of related documents and how to assemble 
them, in Chapter 5 on agencies and channels which help in finding a job, in 
Chapter 7 on the interview, and in Chapter 8 on when to look for a job and 
choosing between jobs. Although “Your Job” requires a reading level of, 
perhaps, grade 11 or 12, it is so full of information that even in the lower 
grades the more capable students can read it with profit. 

Mr. Kaufmann has done a superb job in sharing with us, through Your 
Job, the information he has gathered through his studies and his experience on 
the staff of the New York State Department of Labor. His book will be 
welcomed by workers, counselors, teachers and students alike. 

Auce K. HEWITT 


ata found in Your Job indi- 
nal counselors. Indeed, it is 
loyed, including the youngster 
Ives excellent background in- 
ving,” and Chapter 2, “Where 
n Mr. Kaufmann distinguishes 
ating social agencies, with their 
isting publications giving occu- 





Practical Residential Wiring, by John F. Nowak. D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
New York, 1948. 522 pages: $5.95. 

With the teacher’s dollar submerged and gasping for air and the cost of 
vng on skylark’s wings, it is perhaps not a bad idea to learn how to put in 
tat extra floor plug yourself. With this thought in mind, Mr. Nowak has 
en to the rescue with Practical Residential Wiring, a book which tells in 
-i how to do anything electrical—from changing a bulb to wiring an entire 
e Nowak, who is both Board of Education Administrator of the Vet- 
tallati and Reconversion Training Program and a teacher of pa i- 
tudente has aimed at—and should reach—a wide audience of teac Iers, 
‘imple `, and the general public. Each operation is described, step by step, in 

' explicit English, Hundreds of “hands at work” photographs, moreover, 

* generous Scattering of clearly labeled diagrams help to show the reader 
ay best do each job himself. 

tion larting with the reading and making of wiring diagrams and a descrip- 

Sener e electrician’s tools and their proper use, the a a pa 

: ae of wiring, and special methods for bunga ane, ps, = 
Uam y houses, You may also learn, if you wish, how to insta g 

ta door bell and what measures to take when the toaster stops toast- 
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i psi 
‘ag. A chapter on testing and trouble shooting tells what to do about short 
sirenits open circuits, defective switches, and other unpleasant developments, 
cir se point, Mr. Nowak explains how the National Electrical Code 
applies; so whether you splice or tape, bend a conduit or cut a cable, repair Sins 
buzzer or rewire Aunt Mary’s room, if you follow the directions in his book, 
you cannot possibly bring down upon yourself the wrath of your fire under. 
writers. , a l 

r For students this is the first comprehensive text on wiring in which every 
aspect of the electrician’s trade lore 1s fully explained. 
FRANK KEGEL 
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